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DeUfcatdJ 


TO HIS MOTHER, 

H’OW IN HER NXraTY-PntST TBAB^ 

IN ikSTEOTIONATE REMEKBRANOB OF AXL THAT HER OHXIXREE 
AND HER OHIUPREN’s OHILDREN O'WR 


TO HER XNELUENOK 




PEEFAOE. 


W HEN asked, two years ago, to compile a Memoir 
of my "brother, I did not accept the task with- 
out considerable hesitation. Besides the charge of a 
city parish, heavy responsibilities of another nature 
had devolved upon me, so that it seemed impossible to 
undertake additional labour. I folt also that, in some 
respects, a near relative was not well qualified to fill 
satisfactorily the office of biographer. These objec- 
tions wore, however, overruled by friends on whose 
judgment I relied. 

If affection should have rendered it difficult to be 
always impartial, I may be allowed, on the other 
liand, to derive some comfort from the refieotion that 
a lifoloQg intercourse, as frank and confidential as 
could exist between two brothers, gave me oppor- 
tunities for knowing his thoughts and opinions, which 
few others, and certainly no stranger, could have 
possessed. 

Dr. Maoleod was a man whom it is almost im- 
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inseparable from his presence. Tlio sympathy, the 
humour, the tenderness depended so mu(;h tor their 
full expression on look, voice, and mamn't, that all 
who knew him will recognise the necessary inadequacy 
of verbal description. ‘Quantum mutatus ab illo’ 
must more especially be tho verdict upon any attomi)t 
to record instances of his wit or pathos. 

I must, however, claim for this biogiupliy tho merit 
of truthfalness. In whatever respects it may fail, 
it cannot, I think, be charged with conscious conceal- 
ment or exaggeration of fact or sentiment. Faxilts of 
another kind wiU, I trust, bo forgiven for tho sake of 
the great reverence and love I boro him. 

I beg gratefully to acknowledge tho aid rtuuU'rod 
by many friends. The pages of the Memoir induaito 
that my obligations to Principal Shairp, Dr. Watson, 
and my brother-in-law. Dr. Clerk, hav<*. bci'u great; 
but there were many others to whom I am indebted 
for much assistance, and to whom I tondor my best 
thanks. Among these I may mention tho Dean of 
■Westminster, Mr. Service, J. A. Campbell, Ksip, 
LL.D., Alex. H. Japp, Esq., A. D. M<tCrigor, Esq., 
and Dr. W. 0, Smith. I need scawicly add that Mrs. 
Norman Macleod, by her constant udvi(!e and her 
careful arrangement of her husband’s papers, gave mo 
invaluable help. 

It may be well to state hero that all tho illustra- 
tions axe from etobings by Dr. Maohmd, with tho ox- 
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of the Back Study by Mr. Ealston, and of the Moiiu- 
meut at Campsie by Mr. Cattems. 

In oonolusion, I must express regret that the 
appearance of this book has been delayed so long. 
It can be said in apology, that no available time has 
been lost during the two years I have been engaged 
in writing it. 

ISTow that it is completed, no one can be more sensi- 
ble than I am of its imperfections. It will, however, 
be to me a source of inexpressible gratitude, if, in 
spite of its many deficiencies, it should convey to those 
who did not know Norman Maoleod, some sense, how- 
ever inadequate, of the depth of his goodness, of his 
rich humanity, his childlike faith, catholicity, and 
devotion. 


1, WoonirAmos Txhiuoe, Glasgow, 

January, 1876 . 
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CHAPTER L 


PABENTAOE. 

A t the end of last century there were two families 
residing on opposite shores of th.e Sound of MuU, 
in Argyllshire, their houses fronting one another 
across the blue strait which winds in from the Atkntio. 
From the windows of the Manse of Mr. Macleod, the 
minister of Morvon, on the ni.ainland, could bo seen the 
dark ruins of the old castle of Aros, in the island of 
MuU, frowning from its rooky eminence over the Bay 
of Salen, and behind the castle appeared the house of 
Mr. Maxwell, the chamberlain of the Duke of Argyll, 
and ‘tacksman’* of Aros. These were the homes 
whore the father and mother of Norman Macleod were 
then enjoying their happy youth. 

Tills memoir must begin with a sketch of these 
families, and of the early life of that youthM pair ; 
for on few men hsul early influences a more permanent 
hold tlian on Nonnan Macleod. What he was ‘to 
the last, in some of the most conspicuous features of 
his character, could bo oasUy traced to the early asso- 

* Thoro arc fow now romaining of tho class oallod * Gonilomen 
TttckHxnon,’ who ranked botwoon laird and farmer, and once formed 
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ciations -wMcli clustered round IVlorvon and l\hdl. 
The Highlands of those days no longer exist, but ho 
inhaled in his childhood the aronui of an olden tinu*, 
and learned fi-om both father and mother so inm-h of 
its healthy and kindly spirit, as loft about his life, to 
the last moment, a fingrance of the romauee of which 
it was full. 

Except to those immediately conoemed, genealogies 
are uninteresting, and those of Ilighland families, with 
their endless ramifications, eminently unprotituble. It 
will be sufficient to state that I hav(^ befon' me a 
family ‘tree,’ — such as used to bo so common in the 
Highlands — in which are the nanu'S of the Came- 
rons of Glendessary, scions of Lochiel ; of the Camp- 
bells of Ensay and of Saddoll; of the Mm^Neils of 
Crear ; of the MacNeils of Drumdinsaaig ; and of tho 
Campbells of Duntroon— names once well known in 
their own country, although now, alas! in some 
instances only found there on moss-grown tombstoiu's, 

Hot far from Dunvegan Castle, in Skye, a roofh'tw 
house, — ^its garden wood-grown and abandoned to 
utter solitude, — ^marks the place whcnii lived Donuhl 
Macleod, the tacksman of Swordalo, who mnmwl Anno 
Campbell, a sister of Campbell of Olonwiddoll. Ho 
was the great-grandfather of Nonnan, who used to wi- 
peat with grateful memory tlio tradition of ‘ Hworthile, 
having been a good man, and tlio first in his n<*igh- 
bourhood to introduce rogiilur family worship.’ Tho 
eldest son of this good man, tmd tim grandfuth<‘r of 
the subject of this memoir, was calh^d Nonnan. Ho 
was educated for tho Church, and in the year 1774 
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Argyllsliire, that ‘Highland parish’ so affoctionatoly 
descrihed in the ‘ Eeminiscences.’ * The Eonse of 
Fiunary, as the Manse was called, has given place to 
a better and more ornamental dwelling. Pleasant 
■woods now cover the green bank beside the bright 
bum where stood the square house of orthodox Manse 
architecture — a porch in the centre and a wing at 
each end — and where grew up the happiest of famUies 
in the most loving of homes. Honnan thus describes 
Morven : — 

“ A long ridge of hill, rising some two thousand feet 
above the sea, its brown sides, up to a certain height, 
chequered with green strips and patches of cultivation, 
brown heather, thatched cottages, with wliite walls ; hero 
and there a mansion, whose chimneys are seen above the 
trees which shelter it ; — these axe the chief features along 
its sea-board of many miles. But how different is the 
whole scene when one lands ! New beauties reveal them- 
selves, and every object seems to change its size, appear- 
ance, and relative position. A rocky wall of wondrous 
beauty, the rampart of the old upraised beach which 
girdles Scotland, runs along the shore ; the natural wild- 
wood of ash, oak, and birch, with the hazel-copse, clothes 
the lower hills, and shelters the herds of wandering 
cattlo ; lonely sequestered bays axe everywhere scooped 
out into beautiful harbours ; points and promontories seem 
to grow out of the land ; and huge dykes of whinstone 
fashion to themselves the most picturesque outlines ; clear 
streams everywhere liasten on to the sea ; small glens, 
perfect gems of beauty, open up entrances into deep 
dark pools, hemmed in by stoop banks, hanging with 
rowan-trees, ivy, honeysuckle, and ferns; while on the 
hill-sides scattered cottages, small forms, and shepherds’ 
huts, the signs of culture and industry, give life to the 
whole scone.” 
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Ttere ■were many men tlien alive in IMorvou 'vvlio had 
been out with ‘ bonny Prince Charlie, ’ and tho chivalry 
of the younger generation was kept aglow by tho grout 
French war and the embodiment of tho * Arg}*!! Foii- 
cibles.’ Among such inttnenccs as those Norman’s 
father grew up and bocamo thoroughly imbued with 
th eir spirit. Full of geniality, of wit, and poetry — ^lir‘'d 
with a passionate love of his country — wielding Inn* 
ancient language with rare freshness and oloqiuauav— - 
he carried into the work of that sacred ministry to 
which his life was devoted a broad and healthy human 
sympathy, and to his latest day seemed to bnuitho tho 
air imbibed in his youth on tho hills of Morv(m.* 

As the incidents of his life wore closely intentwinod 
with those of his son, notliing nood hero bo said of 
his public career. Ho was a remarkably handsome 
man, with a broad forehead, an open count <‘nane(» 
full of benevolence, and hair which, from an ('aiiy 
age, was snowy white. lEis voice was ri(*h aii<l of 
winning sweetness, and when addressing n public 
audience, whether speaking to his own flock in tho 
name of Christ, or pleading with strangers on behalf 
of his beloved Highlands, few could Assist tluj jMir- 
suasive tenderness of his apposils. Ho was in many 
ways the prototype of Norman. His taot and common 
sense were as remarkable as his pathos and humour. 
He left tho discipline of the children almost entirc'ly 
to their mother. She was their wise and loving in- 
structor at home, and their constant oorrespondout lu 
later life j while he rejoiced in sharing their oom- 
panionship, entering into thoir fun, and obtuining thd 
^ Seo Appendix A. 
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firantest confidenoo of affection. He seldom if ever 
leotxrred them formally on religious subjects, but 
spread around him a cheerful, kindly, and truly re* 
jgious atmosphere, "which they unconsciously imbibed. 
‘ Were I asked what there was in my father’s teach- 
ing and training which did us all so much good,’ 
Norman wrote at the time of his father’s death, ‘I 
would say, both in regard to him and my beloved 
mother, — ^that it was love and truth. They were 
both so real and human ; no cranks, twists, crotchets, 
isms or systems of any kind, but loving, sympathising 
— giving a genuine hlowing-up when it was needed, 
but passing by trifles, failures, infirmities, without 
making a fuss. The liberty they gave was as wise as 
the restmints they imposed. Their home was happy 
— ^intensely happy. Christianity was a thing taken 
for granted, not forced with scowl and frown. I 
never heard my father spoak of Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, Presbyterianism or Episcopacy, or exaggerate 
doctrinal differences in my life. I had to study all 
these questions after I left home. 1 thank God for 
his free, loving, sympathising and honest heart. He 
might have made me a slave to any ‘ism.’ He left 
mo free to love Christ and Christians.’ 

The ancestor of Mr. Maxwell, Norman’s maternal 
grandfather, was a refugee, who, in the time of the 
‘Troubles,’ under Clavorhouso, had fled to Erntyre. 
He was, according to tradition, a younger son of 
the Maxwells of Newark, and once lay concealed for 
several weeks in the woods of Saddell, until, being 
pursued, he e^pod to thj south end of the penin- 
sula: lUKair discovored, and hotly chased, he rushed 
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the dairymaid to bring in the cows, or standing in a bum 
fialiing for eels under the stones, climbing rocks, or run- 
ning a madcap race against the wind. Our next neighbour 
■was a Captain Maclachan, who had a flock of gouts, an<l of 
all delightful things the best was to bo allowed to go with 
Jeanie, the goat-lassie, to call them from tlie hills, and 
see them milked.” 

Her picture of the habits of the people at that time 
is curious and interesting : — 

“ There was none of the coroniony and fonnnlity among 
neighbours that exist now ; visitors caino Avitinmt any 
pre'vious notice, nor did their arrival luaku much altera- 
tion in the ari’angements of the house. N(*ither Christ- 
mas nor New-Year’s Day was allowed to pjiss without diuj 
observance. Invitations wore issued to all the ueighlKUir- 
ing families ; old John Shaw the ‘ ITiddlor ' was summoiual 
from Castle Swoyn to assist at the festivitit's ; and I 
remember the amusement I had at seeing my ohl umde, 
who did not in the least care for dancing, toiling with all 
his might at reels and country dancc's, until iho hall was 
ended by the ‘Country Bumpkin.’ On Twelfth- Day a 
great ‘ shinty ’ match was hold on ono (»f tho fields, when 
perhaps two hundred hearty young^ and middl('-age<l men 
assembled to the music of tlio bagiupcss, and play<‘<l the 
match of the year with a fury which only t.ho presenen of 
the ‘ laird ’ prevented sometimos from pjiKsing into m<»r« 
serious combat. The ‘ shinty ’ was always followtal hy u 
servants’ ball, when it was not uiioommon for the. eountry 
lasses to dress in coloured potticoate, gnuui being flm 
favourite hue, and in a nice white calico ‘ lM«d-g»»wn,’ tton- 
flned at the waist. Their liair, falling ov(tr their shmil- 
ders, was held back by a long comb, which was usually 
the gift of a young man to his 8W(iotliearL I iwver 
understood that there was intoxication at tlnfse f<wtivitl«.*s, 
for, indeed, the people of tho district waro very n*guliir in 
their habits, so that I cannot recolhict more tlmn two 
persons noted for being addicted to excess. IIuto was 
only one woman in the neighbourhood who took toa, and 
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the fact being considered a piece of disgraceful extrava* 
gance, ms whispered about with much more sense of shame 
than would now be caused by the drinking of whisky. 
The parish clergyman was a frail old man, who preached 
very seldom, and, when doing so, wore a white cotton 
night-cap. I remember his once putting his hand on my 
head and blessing me, as he came down from the pulpit 
There was not a seat in the whole church except the 
family pews of the heritors and minister. Some of the 
people supported themselves on the communion table, 
which nm from end to end of the building, while others 
brought in a stone or a turf, on which they ensconced 
themselves. And yet, in spite of this extraordinary 
absence of religious instruction and of pastoral superin- 
tendence, tho people wore moral and sober. 

“ I well recoUeet my aunt weeping bitterly as she read 
aloud to xis the account of the execution of Louis XVI., 
while I sat on a stool at her feet and had it explained to me. 
Thou came tho raising of the volunteers, tho playing of pipes 
in the remotest glen, and the drilling of recruits in tlie per- 
petual * goose-step.’ My uncle was made a captain, and, to 
my intense amusement, I managed regularly to hide myself 
in the bam to watch the old gentleman being put through 
his exorcises by the sergeant. A fit of uncontrollable 
laughter at last betrayed my Imking-placo.” 

■When she rotumod to Arcs, after the usual ‘ finish- 
ing’ of an Edinburgh school, her home became doubly 
swoet to her by the merriment of a household of 
brothers aad sisters, tho tendomoss of a mother who 
loved every living thing, and, above all, by tho com- 
panionship of her father, who delighted in her sweet 
rondoring of his favourite Scotch music, and shared 
with her all his own stores of old romance. All this 
tended to form that character which, ripening into 
purest Christian life, has been as a living gospel to 
her dhiMren and her children’s dhildrexu 
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I haTe dwelt thus at length on the early days of 
these parents, not merely j&.‘om, the natural desiro to 
speak of those we love, but because almost every page 
of this memoir, down to its latest, will boar witness to 
how much Norman owed to that father and mother. 
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BOYHOOD. 

N orman Yras bom at Campbeltown on Jtine S, 
1812. His father bad been ordamcd four years 
previously to the pastoral charge of that large parish, 
and had boon married to Agnes Max.w'ell in 1811. 

Campbeltown lies at the head of a loch which runs 
for two milos into the long promontory of Kintyre, 
and not far from its southern termination. The loch 
forms a splendid harbour. The high island of Davar, 
thrown out like a sontinol from the hills, and con- 
nected with tlm shore on one side by a natural mole 
of gravel, protects it from every wind j while, jfrom 
its position near the stormy Mull, whose precipices 
breast tlio full swing of the Atlantic, it affords a 
secure haven to ships that have rounded that dreaded 
headland. The external aspect of the town is 
very much like that of any other Scotch seal)ort — a 
central olustor of streets, with one or two plain 
churches lifting their square shoulders above the 
other houses; a quay; a lean steeple; the chim- 
neys of some distilleries; thinner rows of white- 
washed houses stretching round the ‘Lochend,’ and 
breaking up into detached villas buried in woods 
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and sliTTibljeries. The hay of CamphcltoMTi is, how- 
ever, both picturesque and lively. Cultured holds 
clothe the slopes of hills, whose tops arc puiqde with 
heather, and beyond which ranges of higher luoun- 
• faina lift their rough heads. There arc liiio glinipses, 
too, of coast scenery, especially to the soutli, where 
the headlands of Zilkerran fall steeply into the sea. 
But the bay forms the true scone of interest, a.s it is the 
rendezvous of hxmdreds of fishing-smacks and wher- 
ries. There is continual movement on its waters — 
the flapping and filling of the brown sails, the shouts 
of the men, and the ‘whirr’ of the chain-cable as 
an anchor is dropped, keep the port constantly astir. 
Larger vessels are also perpetually coming and going 
— storm-stayed merchant ships, smaller craft engaged 
in coast traffic, graceful yachts, and B(‘v<'iiuo 
cruisers. Eour or five miles off, on the w('st(‘m 
side of the low isthmus which crosses luntyre from 
the head of Campbeltown loch, li(is anotheu’ hay, 
in marked contrast to this sheltered liarbour. 
There the long crescent of Machrihanish, girdh'd 
by sands wind-tossed into fantastic hilhxiks, re- 
ceives the full weight of the Athmtic. Woe to the 
luckless vessel caught within those relonth'ss jaw'H I 
Even in calm there is a weird suggestivmw'ss in the 
ceaseless mo an ing of that surf, like tlio breathing of a 
wild beast, and in that line of tawny yellow riimmHl 
by creaming foam, and broken with the bimsk ribs of 
some old wreck sticking up hero and there from the 
shallows. But during storm, earth, sea, and sky art) 
mingled in a driving cloud of salt spin-drift and 
sand, and the prolonged roar of the surge is carried 
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far inland. Wlien the noise of ‘the hay’ is heard 
by the comfortable burgesses, booming over their 
tovTO. like a distant cannonade, they are reminded 
how wild the night is far out on the ocean. To 
be ‘roaring like the bay ’ is their strongest description 
of a bawling child or a shouting scold. 

As the Highlands gave Norman his strong Celtic 
passion, so Campbeltown inspired him with sym- 
pathy for tho sea and sailors, besides creating a 
world of associations which never left him. It was 
a curious little town, and had a wonderful vai-iety of 
character in its society and customs. No fewer than 
seven largo Eovonue cruisers had thoii- headquarters 
at Campbolto^vn, and wore commanded by naval 
officers who, in tho good old days, received a pay 
which would startle modem economists. These cut- 
ters wore powerful vessels, generally manned by a 
double crow, and each having a smaller craft acting 
as tender. Nor were they without occupation, for 
smuggling was then a tindo made not a little profitable 
by the high duties imposed on salt, spirits, and tea.* 

Tho officers and men of the cutters made Campbel- 
town their homo, and villas, generally built opposite 
the buoy which marked tho anchorage of their respec- 
tive cruisers, wore occupied by tho families of tho dif- 
ferent commtmdors. The element thus introduced into 

* "Mmy stories aro told of those smuggling days. One© an old 
‘woman, whoso * habit and repute ’ wore notorious, was being tried by 
the Sheriff* Whon tho ohargo had been fairly proved, and it fell to 
the good lawyer to pronounoo sontonoo, an unusual admixture of 
mercy with fidgotinosHseoinod to poHHOss him, for, evading tho manifest 
coxiclusion, ho thus addressed tho prisoner — < I daresay, my iioor 
woman, it’s not very often you have fallen into this fault.' — ‘ J.)tJO(l no, 
shirra,^ she readily replied, * I haoua made a drap since yon woo kog I 
sent yourssl.’ 
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tlie society of the tcnni hud intniy iiiijKn'tinil (‘ftVefs. 
It not only gsivo eluHTfuIiiess to its tone, hot uildod u 
ooTtain savour of the sea to its inlen'sts. 'I’he merits 
of each cutter aiul otHw'r ■were mutlei’s with ^vhieh 
every man and woman — ^luit nnwe t'sj)e»‘iiilly ee(>ry 
schoolboy — was familiar, and how t»ld Ja«*k 
larton had ‘earned on’ till all st‘eme«l f5oin{? by the 
board, on a coast bristling with sunheu r<«*ks ; or how 
Captain Ileatson had been caught oil' the Mull in tin* 
great January gale, aiul M’ith what skill he had 
weather'd the wihl headland - were «[uestions which 
every iuhuhitunt, old and young, laul repeati'dly <Us- 
cussed, 

C’amphcltown wts the headcpiartcrs of other sorts 
and conditions both of men ami women. There, 
wore rotir<«l half-pay otfiec'rs of both the s«‘rvict*s; 
otficoTS of his Muj(‘Hty'H Excise appointed to watch tho 
distilleries, among whom wen* s\ich magnates as the 
collector and supcrvis<tr; lliere was theohlshorill’ with 
his queue and top-hoots; the duke’s ehamlierluin, 
and tlio usual proportion of dtwtons writers, ami 
bankers. Tliero wen*, moreovt*r, those without wlnun 
all tho teas, and suppers, and sfM iety of tin* town would 
have hcicn flav<turl<‘ss — the clch«rly Juaiden ladies, who 
found that their ‘aimuifh*H’ eouhl ni»t la* s|H'ut in n 
cheerier or more coug<*nial spot than this kindly sea- 
port. These htdiejt were atints or cousins tt* hulf the 
lairds in Argyllshire, and w<wo otlcn great ehameters, 
A society like this, +hr(»wn ti>gi*th(w in a town utterly 
tmoonnccted with the r(*st of the worhl exetqd by a 
mail-gig, w'hudi had to tnivid some sixty lailfs ImAtra 
re.a<diing any iw‘ttl<*m<‘iit larger than a ‘clachan,’ and 
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ty a scdling packet, whose weekly depaxtore was an- 
nounced by the bellman in the following manner, 
‘All ye who may desire a passage, know that the 

CaUdonia cutter will sail was sure to be 

self-supporting in all the necessaries of life, among 
which the ‘half-pays’ and maiden ladies included 
amusements. So-callod tea-parties, followed by com- 
fortable suppois, were the common foms of enter- 
tainment; and these reunions being enlivened by 
backgammon and whist for the older folks, and a 
donee for the younger, were not without their inno- 
cent excitements. Sometimes there was also such a 
supremo event as a county or a militia ball ; or still 
better, when some sloop-of-war ran in to refit, the 
resources of the hospitable town were cheerfully 
expended in giving a grand picnic to the officers, 
followed by the unfiiiling dance and supper in the 
evening. 

The ecclesiastical relationships of the place were 
not loss primitive and gonial than the social. When 
Norman’s father went there, ho soon attracted a very 
largo and devoted congregation. Ho was decidedly 
‘ evangelical,’ but ffieo from all narrowness, and had a 
word of cheerful kindliness for all. All sects and 
parties loved him, and his follow townsmen were 
the more disposed to listen to his earnest appcmls 
in public and private, when they know how manly 
and simple he was in daily life. Not only did he 
in this way secure the attachment of his own flock, 
but, when on one occasion he was asked to accept 
another and a bettor living, the dissenting congrega- 
tion of the place hoartUy joined with his own in 

von L c 
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making up Ms V(TV small sliptiul to a sum otpial to 
■what had hcon oflorod to him. Tlu* Uonian Cutholu: 
priost "was among his IViouds. Ft'w ■wooks ovm 
passed without old Sir. (.\ittuna<‘h ('(mung to take 
tea at the Manse, and in all his little dilliculties ha 
looked to the young parish minister for adviee. 'rhes<‘ 
Highland priests were very ditlen'iit men from tlutso 
now furnished hy IVIaynooth. 'I’liey wen* usually 
educated in France, and imhihing Oalliejin nither than 
XTltramontane idi'us, felt themselves to la* Itrifous, not 
aliens, and hh'ntified thems(‘lvt's with the int<'n*sts 
of the pi'oplt* around tht'in. Nor was tin* friendly 
relationship which t'xisted in <hmi>heltown an ex- 
C(^ptional instuneo of gocKl-feeling ; for wln*never the 
priost of the distrie,t w'ont to that part of the jKirish 
in Morv'en which ■was near the Manse, he made it his 
home, tuid I am not aware that any evil ever tu*erin*d 
tr religion in c()us(*(pi('n<*e. 

Tlio honsi* wlu'ni Nonnan Maeleod was horn was in 
the Kirk Street, hut the family afti‘i*war<ls livisl in 
the old Muusiv and finally in Houthiatrk. He ms'iim 
fi-om ohildliood to have had many of the eharm'ter* 
istioH which distinguished him through lift* —being 
atfeotionati*, bright^ humourous, and talkative. Jlis 
mother, and that aunt who was tlu^ frieml of bis 
(mrliost as well as of his latest y<*urs, rtnneinber many 
iucidentM illustrative of his extreme lovingiiess and 
<}(‘iisel(»ss nuirrinwint Another, of his own age, n?- 
lates, os one of her (*iirlu>st inemorit>H, how she ximl 
to sit among the group of ehildrc'n round the num*ry 
fire, listening to tho stories and talk of this ono elttld 
‘whose tongue never lay.’ Whcai a Isjy ho wiw 
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sent to the Biu-gh school, where all the l^inilies 
of the place, high and low, met and mingled; and 
whore, if he did not i*eceive that thorough classical 
grounding— the want of which ho used hlwoys to 
lament, justly blaming the harsh and inefficient master 
who had failed to impart it — he gained an in- 
sight into character which served not only to give 
him sympathy with all ranks of life, but afforded a 
fund of amusing memories which never lost their 
h'oshnoss. Several of his boyish companions re- 
mained his familiax friends in after-life, and not a 
fow of them aro portrayed in his ‘Old Lieutenant.’ 
Among the numerous souvenirs he used to keep, and 
which wore found after his death in his ‘Sanctum’ 
in Glasgow, were little books and other trifles ho had 
got when a boy £rom these early associates. Ships 
and sailors wore the great objects of his interest, 
and, contrary to the wishes of his anxious mother, 
many a happy homr was spent on hoard the vessels 
which lay at the pior — climbing the shrouds, reaching 
tlio cross-troos without passing through the Ivhher'i 
hole, or in making himself acquainted with every 
stay, halyard, and spar ^from truck to keelson. 
Ilis hoy companions were hardy follows, fond of 
advonturo, and so thoroughly loft to form thoir own 
acquaintances that there was not a character in the 
place — ^fool or fiddler, soldier or sailor — whoso poou- 
liaritios or stories they had not loainod. Forman, 
evou as a boy, seems thoroughly to have appreciated 
this many-sided life. The maiden ladies and the 
‘half-pays,’ the picnics and supper parties, tho rough 
sports of tho schoolyard, or tho glorious Saturday 

2 
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expeditions by the shore and headlands, wore keenly 
enjoyed by him. He quickly cauglit up the spirit 
of all outward things in nature or charaeter, and 
his power of mimicry and sense of the ludicrous 
were even then as marked as his affoctionateness. 
Once, when he was unwell and about six years 
old, it became necessary to apply leeches. Tluise 
he named after various characters in the town — 
the sheriff, the provost, &o. ; and while they were 
on his chest he kept up an -unceasing dialogue with 
them, scolding one or praising the other, as each did 
its ctmative work well or ill, and all in the exact voice 
and manner of the various persons tlioy wore meant 
to represent. When Mackay the actor, afterwards so 
famous for his personification of Bailie Hieol Jarvio, 
returned to Oampbclto-wn — ^whero he had onoo been o 
drummer-boy — ^to astonish its inhabitants by tlio per- 
formances of a clever little compimy in an improvised 
theatre, it was like the opening up of a now world 
to Herman. An attic was fitted up, and an audience 
of aunts and oousins invited to -witness how well 
he and his companions could ‘ do Maokay’s company.’ 
He had firom the first a strong tendency to throw a 
romantic colouring into common life, and STioh a desire 
to have sway over others that ho was never so 
much himself as when he had some one to influence, 
and -with whom he might share the ceaseless flow of 
his o-wn ideas and imaginations. Schoolboy oxpodi- 
tions became under him fanciful and heroic enter- 
prises, in which some ideal part was assigned by him 
to each of his companions. A sad to some creek a 
mde away became a voyage of discovery or a chase 
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after pirates. A ramble over the hills took the shape 
of an expedition against the Trench. 

The great event of his boyhood -wae his being 
sent to Morven. He had been frequently there 
as a young child, but his father, anxious that his 
son should know Guelie, and, if possible, be a High- 
land minister, determined to board him with old 
Mr. Cameron, the parish schoolmaster in Morven, 
and so, when about twelve years of ago, he was 
sent first to the Manse, and then to the school- 
master’s house. His grandfather had died a few 
mouths before, but he had many memories of the old 
man derived from previous visits, and tihe impressions 
of the venerable minister, then in extreme age, were 
never lost. He was, for example, in church on that 
Communion Sunday when his grandfather, blind with 
age, was led by the hand up to the communion-table 
by his servant ‘Eory,’ to address his people for the 
last time. This grandfather had been minister there 
for fifty years, and the faithful servant who now took 
his hand had been with him since he had entered the 
Manse. It was then that touching episode occurred 
described in the ‘ Highland Parish,’ when the old man 
having in his blindness turned himself the wrong 
way, ‘ Eory,’ perceiving the mistake, went back and 
gently placed him with his face to the congregation. 
This picture of the aged pastor, with snowy hair 
felling on his shoulders, bidding solemn farewell 
to a flock that, with the loyalty of the High- 
land race, regarded him as a father, was a scene 
which deeply touched the imagination of the child 
in the Manse seat. One, who was herself present, 
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reinembei'S anotlier occasion vhen his grandfather, 
tfllring him on his knee, presented him "with a half- 
crown — an enormous sum in the eyes of the child — 
and then gave him his blessing. Norman, dragging 
himself of^ rushed away to the window-cui-tain, in 
which he tightly rolled himself; when disentangled, 
his cheeks were suffused with tears. The goodness of 
the old man had proved too much for his gonoi’ous 
nature. 

With these and many other loving recollections he 
now returned, as a boy of twelve, to be made a ‘ true 
Highlander’ of, as his father called it. It was 
indeed as the .opening of a new life when, leaving 
the little county town, and the grammar-school, and 
the lowland playmates in Campbeltown, he landed 
on the rooky shore below the Manse of Morven. The 
very air was different. The puffs of peat-reek from 
the cottages were to him redolent of Hii^hland warmth 
and romantic childish associations. T.iwo was not a 
boatman from old ‘ Eory ’ down to the botarred 
fisher-boy, not a shepherd, or herd, or cottar, not a 
dairymaid or henwife, but gave him a welcome, and 
tried to make his life happier. The Manso, full of 
kind aunts and uncles, seemed to him a paradise 
which the demon of selfishness had never entered. 
And then there was the wakening sense of the grand 
in scenery, nourished almost unconsciously by tlie 
presence of those silent mountains, with their endless 
ridges of brown heather ; or by the dark glen roaring 
with cataracts that fell into fairy pools, fringed with 
plumage of ferns, and screened by netted roof of hazd 
and oak ; or by many an hour spent upon the shore- 
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land, "witii its infinite variety of breaking surge and 
rooky bays, rich in seaweeds and darting fisb. Biit, 
above all, there was the elastic joy of an open-air 
life, with the excitement of fishing and boating, and 
such stirring events as sheep-shearing or a ‘harvest- 
home,’ with the fun of a hearty house, whose laughter 
was kept ever alive by such wits as Callum, the fool, 
or bare-footed Lachlan. 

TTia life in the dwelling of Samuel Cameron, the 
worthy schoolmaster and catechist of the parish, was 
not less full of romance. The house was not a large 
one — a thatched cottage with a "but umd a ben, and a 
little room between, formed the accommodation ; but 
every evening, except when the boys were fishing 
codling from the rocks, or playing ‘ shinty ’ in the 
autumn twilight, - there gathered round tbe hearth, 
heaped high with glowing peat, a happy group, who, 
with QaeKc songs and stories, and tunes played on tlie 
sweet ‘ trump ’ or Jew’s harp, made the little kitchen 
bright as a drawing-room ; for there was a oultrne in 
the very peasantry of the Highlands, not to say in the 
house of such a schoolmaster as good Mr. Camoron, 
such as few countries could boast of. There was an 
innate high breeding, and a store of tradition and 
poetry, of song and anecdote, which gave a peculiar 
flavour to their common life ; so that the long evenings 
in this snug cottage, when the spiuning-whoel was 
humming, the women teasing and carding wool, the 
boys dressing flies or shaping boats, were also enlivened 
by wondrous stories of old times, or by ‘lilts’ full of 
a weird and plaintive beauty, like the wild note of a 
sea-bird, or by a ‘ Port-a-Beal,’ or ‘ a Walking 
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Song,’ to the tune of "w^hieh all joined hands as they 
sent the merry chorus round. ISTorman had hero an 
insight into the best side of the Highland chai’acter, 
and into many Highland customs nov long passed 
away. Every week he used to go to the Manso from 
Eriday till Monday, and then came such grand expedi- 
tions as a walk to the summit of Ben Shian, with its 
unrivalled view of moimtain and loch ; or, still bettor, 
when whole nights were spent fishing at the rooky 
islands in the Sound. 

“ Oh, the excitement of getting among a great play of 
lish, which noade the water foam for half-a-mile roximl, 
and attracted docks of screaming birds, which seemed mad 
with gluttony, and while six or seven rods had all their 
lines tight, and their ends bent to cracking with the sport 
And then the fun and frolic when we landed for tho night 
on the lee of the island, and the ‘ sky-larking,’ as sailors 
call it, began among the rocks, pelting one anotlier with 
dods or wreck, till, wearied out, we all lay down to sloop 
in some sheltered nook, and all was silent but tho bctatiug 
waves, the eerie cry of sea-birds, and tho splash of some 
sear-monster in pursuit of its proy. What glorious remi- 
niscences have 1, too, of those scones, and especially of 
early mom as watched from those green islands I It seems 
to me as if I had never beheld a true sunrise since ; yet 
how many have I witnessed ! I left tho sleeping crews, 
and ascended tho top of the rock immediately before day- 
break, and what a sight it was to behold tho golden crowns 
which the sun placed on the brows of tho mountain 
monarchs who first did him homage, what heavenly 
dawnings of light on peak and ‘scaur’ contrasted with the 
darkness of the lower valleys I What gems of glory in 
*-he eastern sky, changiirg the cold grey clouds of early 
morning into bars of gold and radiant gems of beJiuty ! 
and what a flood of light sud<lonly burst ujKm the dancing 
waves as the sun rose above tho horizon, and revealed tho 
silent sails of passing ships ! and what a delight to hear 
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and see the first break of the fish upon the waters ! With 
what pleasure I descended and gave the cheer which made 
all the sleepers awake and scramble to the boats, and, in 
a few minutes, resume the work of hauling in our dozens. 
Then home with a will for breakfast, each striving to be 
first on the sandy shore.” * 

This was good education for the affections, sym- 
pathies, and imagination. Other influences of a very 
different nature might afterwards be experienced, but 
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the foundation of his character was laid in tho boy- 
hood spent in Campbeltown, Mull, and Morven. Its 
associations never loft him, and tho memory of those 
hours, whose sxmshino of love had brightened his early 
life, made him in no small measure tho loving, genial 
man he always was. What he had found so full of 
good for himself, he afterwards tried to bestow on 


“ Higlilaiicl Parisli,” 
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others ; and not only in his dealing with his own chil- 
dren, but ia the tone of his tcaeliing and in the 
ministry of his public life, can easily bo traced the 
power of his first sympathies : — 

“ Oh, sunshine of youth, let it shine on ! Lot love 
flow out fresh and full, unchecked by any rule but what 
love creates, and pour itself down without atiut into the 
young heart Make the days of boyhood happy ; for otlur 
days of labour and sorrow must come, when the blessing 
of those dear eyes and clasping hands luid sweet carcss- 
ings, will, next to the love of God from whom they flow, 
save the man from losing faith in the human heart, help 
to deliver him from the curse of selfishness, and be an 
Eden in the memory when he is driven forth into the 
wilderness of life.” * 


* ** Highlaxid ParislL” 
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I N the year 1826 his fatiter was translated from 
Campbeltown to the parish of Campsie, in Stir- 
lingshire, where he remained till 1835. The change 
was, in many respects, great from Campbeltown and 
the Highlands to a half-agricultural, half-manufac- 
tuxing Lowland district, in which the extremes of 
political feeling between stiffost Toryism and hottest 
Badicalism were running high. The parish was 
large and thickly peopled, and its natural features 
were in a manner symbolical of its social oharao- 
teristics. The long line of the FeU, its green sides 
dotted with old thorns, rises into moxmtaiu solitude, 
from a Talley whose wooded haughs are blurred 
with the smoke of manufacturing villages. The con- 
trast is sharply presented. Sheep-walks, lonely as 
the Cheviots, look down on unsightly mounds of 
chemical refuse, and on clusters of smoking chimneys; 
and streams which a mile away are clear as morning, 
are dyed black as ink before they have escaped from 
print-work and bloaobing-greea. The Manse was 
on the borderland of moxmtain and plain, for it was 
placed at the opening of Campsie Glen, famous for 
its picturesque series of thundering waterfaUs and 
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rooky pools. Behind the Manse lay the daeJian and 
the old parish chnrch, now in ruin. 

This -vras a busy period in his father’s life, for, 
besides t aking the pastoral charge of the largo i)arish, 
he ■wrote, during the ton years of his ininistiy iu 
Campsie, the gi-eator part of the Gaelic DiotioTiaiy, 
which bears his name along with that of Dr. Dewar. 
He was editor and chief eontiibutor to a monthly 
Gaelic magazine, which acquired umivallcd poptilarity 
iu the Highlands ; * and ho also translated, at tho 
request of the Synod of Ulster, a metrical version of 
the Psalms into Irish Gaelic, for tho nso of tho Iiish 
Presbyterian Church. Besides these literary laboixrs, 
he took the chief part in establishing tho education 
scheme of tho Church of Scotland, tho special sphere 
of which lay in the Highlands. While those pxiblio 
labours taxed his energy, his increasing family, and 
the concomitant res mgusta domi, gave no little 
anxiety to himself and his partner in life. Tho Manse 
maintained the traditions of Highland hospitality, and 
the ingenuity with which guests were accommodated 
was equalled only by the skill with which a very 
limited income was made to cover the expenses of 
housekeeping, and tho many requirements of a family 
of eleven children. Herman was sent for a year to 
the parish schpol, taught, as many such schools 
then were, by a licentiate of the Church — an excellent 
scholar, and a man of great simplicity and culture. 

There is little to record of his schooldays, or of 
his first years at college. His career at tho Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he took his curriculum of 

♦ The ‘ Teachdairo OaoUtaoM.’ 
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Arts, was not distinguislied by the nninber of prizes 
he carried oflP, for he gave himself rather to the 
study of general literature and of science than the 
subjects proper to the classes he attended. Logic, 
admirably taught by Professor Buchanan, was in- 
deed the only class in Arts which kindled his enthu- 
siasm, and it was also the only one in which he 
obteined academical honours. He was frequently 
dressed sailor-fashion, and loved to affect the sailor 
in his speech as well as dress. His chosen com- 
panions seem to have been lads of precocious literary 
power — some of thorn considembly older than himself 
— whose attainments first inspired him with a passion 
for books, and especially for poetry. His favomite 
authors were Shakospear and "Wordsworth, the fiLrst 
acquaintance with whoso works was as the discovoiy 
of a new world. He was, besides, passionately 
fond of natural science, and spent most of his 
spare hours in the Museum studying ornithology. 
There is little in his journals or letters to indicate 
the impression which these coUego years made on 
him; but one of the favourite subjects of conversation 
in his later days was the curious life he then led ;• 
the strange characters it gave him for acqTxaintance ; 
the conceits, absurdities, enthusiasms in which it 
abounded; the social gatherings and suppers, which 
were its worst dissipations; the long, speculative 
talks, lasting far into the night, in which its glory 
and blessedness culminated — and the hard, although 
unsystematic, studios to which it was the introduction. 

The loss of accurate scholarship which the dosul- 
torinoss of this kind of training entailed might not 
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haye iDeen sufficiently componsated by oilier advan- 
tages; nevertheless, contact with men, insight into 
character, the culture of poetic tastes, of original 
thought, and of an eye for nature, were pci'haps no 
mean substitutes for skill in Latin verso and ao- 
q^uaintanee with the Greek particles. Ilo was, besides, 
very far from being idle. lie road much and thought 
freshly, and even at a veiy early pei-iod in his 
ITnivei'sity career ho seems to have, contemplated join- 
ing a fellow-student in the publication of a volume of 
tales and poetry. Ilis moral life was at the same 
time pure, and his religious coimctious, though not 
so strong as they afterwards became, were yet such as 
prevented him from yielding to the many temptations 
to which one of his tempei-tunont and abounding, as ho 
did, in animal spirits was gi-eatly exposed. N ext to tho 
grace of God, his affection for home and its associa- 
tions kept him steady. A shoi-t journey from Glas- 
gow bi’ought him out on many a Saturday during 
the session to spend Sunday at Campsio, and tlw 
loving welcomes he there rcccivod and tho thou- 
sand influences of tho Manse life served to keep his 
heart fresh and pure. These visits sometimes gave 
no Httlo concern to Ms father and mother, for coming 
as he did in a fall burst of buoyant excitement after 
the restraint of study, the noisy fun and the ceaseless 
mimicry in wMoh he indulged, disturbing tho very 
quiet of the Sabhath, made them afraid tliat ho would 
never he sedate enough for being a minister. Both 
father and mother, who could scarcely ropw'ss tlu^ir 
own laughter at Ms jokes, wrote to Mm very gravely 
on the dangerous tendencies which wore nuinifesting 
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themselves in him . But they might as •well have asked 
him to cease to be, and, had they told the secret truth, 
they would scarcely have ■vsdshed him different from 
what he was.* And so he passed the four years of his 
study of ‘the Axts,’ with happy summers interspersed, 
sometimes in the Highlands, sometimes in Campsie, 
until, in 1831, he went to Edinburgh to study theology. 

Dr. Chalmers was then professor, and Herman 
listened with delight and wonder to lectures, which 
were delivered ■with thrilling, almost terrible, earnest- 
ness. The Professor’s noble enthusiasm kindled a 

* There ^rere some most origiaal charaoters then in Oampsie, 
who afforded much amusement to Norman; but his great friend 
was old Bell, the author of ‘BeU*s Geogiaphy,* and editor of 
‘ Eollin’s Ancient History.’ This man had been a weaver, but, im- 
pelled by a powerful intellect and literary taste, he devoted himself to 
study. He lived with his wife in a mere hut, and sat surrounded 
by books, a Hilmamock night-cap on his head, and conversing 
with an emphasis and an originality, not unworthy of Johnson, on 
every subject — ^Kterary, political, theological. Some of his sayings 
are worth recording. There was a hawker in the parish, a keen 
controversialist, ever talking of his own perfect assurance of salva- 
tion, but withal very greedy and worldly. ** Humph I” grunted 
old Bell, when asked his opinion of him ; I never saw a man so sure 
o’ goin’ to heaven, and sae sweart (unwilling) to gang till’t.” He 
used to utter aloud in chxu'ch his dissent to any doctrine he disliked, 
or sometimes his impatience expressed itself by his long black stick 
being twirled gradually up through his fingers till it reached well over 
his head. On one occasion, a young preacher having chosen as his text. 

There shall be no more sea,” proceeded to show the advantages of 
such a condition of things. Higher and higher rose Bell’s stick as his 
favourite principles of geography were being assailed upder every 

head,’ till at last.it came down with a dash on the pavement, accom- 
panied by a loud * Bah ! the fule I ’ When he was dying, an excel- 
lent young man, whose religious zeal was greater than his ability, 
volunteered to pray with Mm. Bell grunted assent; but as the 
prayer assumed throughout that the old man was a reprobate, he 
could scarcely restrain himself to the Amen, before he burst out, 

I’m saying, my man, nae doubt ye moan well ; but ye’d better gang 
hame and loam to pray for yoursor afore ye pray for olhor folk.” 
When Normau remonstrated with him afterwards for his iiidonoss, Bell 
said, Mnybe ye’re richt; but, sure as death, Norman, 1 canna tliole 
[bear] a fude 1 ” 
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responsive gloTv in the young hearts which gathorofl to 
listen to him, and the kindly interest he took in their 
personal welfare inspired them with aftee-tion as well 
as admiration. Dr. Welsh, a man of kindred spirit 
and powerful intellect, then taught Church History, 
Such influences did not fail to waken in Nornuiu loftier 
conceptions of the ctu’cor to which he looked forward. 
As might have boon expected, Chalmers had u pecu- 
liar power over him, for professor and stud<*nt had 
many similar natural charaetoristica. The large- 
heartedness of the teacher, his missionary zeal, and 
the continual play of hTiman tenderness pervaded by 
the holy light of divine love, roused the sympathies 
of the scholar. lie hoaidily loved him. And ( ihal- 
mers also valued the eharaetor of the student, for 
when asked by a wealthy English propri(‘tor to re- 
commend for his only son a tutor in wJioso elmnwtter 
and sense he might have thorough reliance, Clmhncrs 
at once named Norman. This comu^ction btaaimo of 
great importance to him. The gentleman alluded to 
was the late Henry Preston, Esep, of Moreby Ilall, then 
High Sheriff of Torkshiro. For tho next thnso y<‘jir» 
Norman acted as tutor to his sou ; and wludher resid- 
ing at Moreby or travolliiig on tho Oontinont, the 
simple-hearted old squire treated him with tho utmost 
confldenco and affootion. tn tho autumn of ho 
went for a few weeks to Moreby, but'rotximod shortly 
afterwards with his pupil to Edinburgh, and was thus 
able to attend his theological classes, while ho also 
superintended the studies of young Mr. Pro.stou. 

During his second session at Edinburgli, besides the 
usual classes, he attended Professor Jamic^u’s leo' 
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tures on geology, and studied drawing and music. 
His brother-in-law, the Eev. A. Clerk, LL.D., who was 
then his fellow-student, contributes the following re- 
miniscence : — 

“ It was in the social circle Norman displayed the 
wondrous versatility, originality, and brilliancy of his 
mind. With a few of his chosen companions round him 
he made the evening instructive and delightful. He fre- 
quently, by an intuitive glance, revealed more of the heart 
of a subject than others with more extensive and accurate 
scholarship could attain through their acquirements in 
philosophy or history. He was often disposed to start 
the wildest paradoxes, which he would defend by the 
most plausible analogies, and, if forced to retreat from his 
position, he would do so under a shower of ludicrous 
retorts and fanciful images. Ho was ever ready with the 
most apt quotations from Shakospear, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Keats, or with some telling story ; or, brimming 
over with fun, he would improvise crambo rhymes, some- 
times most pointed, always ludicrous ; or,, bursting into 
song, throw more nature into its expression than I 
almost ever heard from any singer. The sparkling effer- 
vescence of his mind often astonished, and always charmed 
and stirred, the thoughts, feelings, and enthusiasm of his 
companions,” 

It was at this time he experienced the first great 
sorrow of his life. His brother James, his junior 
hy three years, was a lad of fine promise. Like 
Horman in many things, he was his opposite in others, 
and the unliltcness as well as similarity of their tastes 
served only to draw them nearer to each other. Clever, 
pure-minded, and affectionate, he was also — ^what Nor- 
man never was — orderly, fond of practical work, and 
mechanics. Norman was rollicking in his fun, James 
quietly humourous. He was the delegated manager 
of glebe and garden, and of so sweet and winning a 
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nature, that vlion he died the tokens of roitow dis- 
played by many in tho paiish 'were a suipriRC, as well 
as a consolation, to his pai’ents. Hitherto Norman had 
given little expression to the religions convictions 
which had boon increasing with liis gi’owth since 
childhood. Now, however, ho broke silence. In the 
sick-room, with none but their mother present, the 
two brothers opened their hearts to oiie another ; and, 
on tho last evening they wore over to spend together, 
the elder asked if he might pray with tho younger. 
This was the tii’st time ho had ever prayed aloud in 
the presence of othora, and with a full heart ho 
poured out his sripplications for himself and his dying 
brother. When ho left the room, James, calling his 
mother, put his arms round her nook, and said, ‘ I 
am so thankful, mother. Neman will be a good 
man.’ This was a turning-point in Norman’s life; 
not, indeed, such a crisis jis is usiuilly C‘.ull<‘d eon- 
vei'sion ; not that tho scene in tlic sick-room marked 
his first religious decision; but tho solemnity of tho 
circumstances, the frank avowal of his faith, and tho 
tremendous deepening which his feelings roeeivod by 
the death which occun'cd a few days attcrw'nrds, 
formed an epoch from winch ho over afterwards 
dated the eommoncoment of oaimost Christian life. 
The anniversary of his brother’s death was always 
kept sacred by him. Other critical times arrival, 
other turning-points no loss important were passed ; 
but, as in many other instances, this first death in 
the family, with tho impressions it convoyed of tho 
•reality of eternity and of tho grandeur of tho life in 
Christ, was to him ‘ the beginning of diiys.’ 
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At the close of the winter session he returned, with 
Mr. Preston, to Moreby, and in the following May he 
and his pupH started for the Continent. 


2V> his Mother, mitten by him when a mere boy 

Oampsie Mahse, Friday. 

" I know how very diflGlcult it is to ease the yearnings 
of a mother’s heart when far from her beloved offspring ; 
yet I am sure, when she hears that ‘all are well,’ the 
wan and wrinkled face of anxiety will give way to the 
bloom of youth that makes you look at all times so 
beautiful. The garret windows being nailed, none of the 
children have fallen over, and the garden door being 
locked, none have died of gooseberry or cherry fevers. 

“ But the children are the least of my thoughts ; no, 
no, let them all die if the housekeeping succeeds ; this is 
the •pemd. The Principal* and Mr. Gordon came here 
to-night, and don’t go off till Monday I I and Betty are 
dying of lamb fevers with the very thoughts of preparing 
dinners out of nothing ; these two nights I have been 
smothered alive by salmon and legs of roasted lamb 
crammed down my throat by Jessy and Betty. Oh, my 
dear mamma, it is only now that a fond mother is missed, 
when dangers and misfortunes assail us. If you but saw 
me without clothes to cover, or shoes to put on my feet, 
all worn away with cooking. I am quite crusty. 

“But I will not mar your enjoyments or hurt your 
feelings by relating more of this melancholy tale. 

“Betty, my worthy housekeeper, has told me to-day 
that she has forty-five young birds and ducks. I think 
a sixth is to be added in the laundry — if it be so, I 
intend to get a share of Donald Achalene’sf bed in the 
asylum.” 

* Principal Baird, of Bdinburgbu 
t A Higbdand character. 

D 2 
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From, his Mother, when lie was a student in Glasgow : — 

“ "WHle younger, and tinder the immediate eye of your 
father and myself, I could watch every httle tendency of 
your disposition, and endeavour as much as I could to 
give it the right bias ; but now, my beloved child, you 
are seldom with me, yon are exposed to many temptations, 
and oh, if you knew the many anxious thoughts this gives 
rise to ! Not, my dear, that I fear anything wrong in 
principle, in the common acceptation of the word ; but how 
many shades are there between what is glaringly and broadly 
wrong to the generality of observers, and the thousand acts 
and thoughts and words that must bo watched and cor- 
rected and repented of and abandoned, in order to become 
a Christian ! Avoid whatever you have found hurtful, be it 
ever so delightful to your taste, and persevere in whatever 
you have foimd useful towards promoting piety and 
heavenly-mindedness. You must not look on this as a 
mother’s dry lecture to her son ; no, it is the waitn aflec- 
tion of a heart that truly loves you as scarce another can 
do, and which prays and w'atches for your eternal iuterost.” 

From Ids Father : — 

Oaupsie, Fehmary 23, 1829. 

“ I rejoice to see your companions, if you would conduct 
yourself with calmness and seriousness on the Sabbath day, 
and cease your buffoonery of manner in tone of voice and 
distortions of countenance, which are not only offensive, but 
grievous. You carry this nonsense by much too for, and I 
beg of you, my dear Norman, to check it. Imitation and 
acting a fool is a poor field to shine in ; it may jirocuro tlie 
laugh of some, but caimot fail to secure the contempt of 
others. I was much pleased with the manner of the Stewart 
boys — ^their steady, grave, sedate manner formed a very 
striking contrast to the continual mimicking and nonsense 
at which you aim. I implore of you, by the tenderness of 
a father, and by the authority of one, to desist firom it 
in time, and to despise it, and to assume a more manly, 
sedate manner. 
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" I hope you will take in good part, as becomes you, ail 
I have stated, and evince to me that you do so when I 
have the happiness, my dear boy, to see you. I rejoice to 
see everybody happy ; but there is a manner that gains on 
a person if indulged in, which must be guarded against, 
and none more dangerous than that buffoonery which, by 
making others laugh, causes us to think oursdves very 
clever. You, even already, seldom use your own voice or 
gestures or look — ^all is put on and mimicked ; this vmJsA 
cease, and the sooner the better. After this I shall say 
no more on the subject. I leave it to your own good 
sense to correct this. 

“Ever your dutiful Father.” 


To his Aott Jaioe ; — 

February, 1831. 

" I read your letter over and over, and chuckled over 
Its coruscations of wit and brilliancy j swallowed, and finally 
digested all the advices. In fact, it brought me back to 
Fiunary once more — to Fiunary with all its pleasures and 
its many enjoyments. I could, with a little effort of fancy, 
picture myself sitting with J. in the garret, giving way 
to my mimicking propensities to please her, in what- 
ever character she chose, or one of the social circle 
round a happy tea-table, or taking an inteUeebued walk 
along the beach; and no sooner is this imaginary train 
set a-going than manj' a happy day spent among the 
rocks, and in the woods, hills, or glens, rises ghost-like 
before me, till my too pleasing dream is broken by a diic 
reaUty — ^the college bell summoning poor wretches from 
their warm beds to trudge through snow and sleet to hear 
a crude lecture on philosophy, and reminding me that 
I have so much to do that I cannot expect to see 
my dream realised for another year. There is no use in 
fighting against fate, though I long for the day that I shall 
escape from prison, and ‘ visit those blessed solitudes from 
toils and towns remote.* ’* 
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From lu8 Moxmsu : — 

Oamtsib, FowmbiT 27. 

“ It gives me pleasure to observe the warm and genuine 
feelings and confessions of an affectionate disposition — 
freely spoken. Yes, my dear Norman, long may I find you 
frankly owning your thoughts and feelings; this is the 
true way to a parent’s heart, and the true and only com- 
fortable footing for parent and child — ^the only way in 
which a parent can really be of use ; and never will you 
repent trusting yourself to me. Wonderful would bo the 
fault that, when candidly acknowledged, I could not ox<suk(V 
or at least try to help you to remedy. In all I said I 
wished to cure you of an ugly habit of arguing that luus 
crept in on you, before it becomes a confirmed habit, 
and leads you ^us* for argument’s sake) to maintatn 
wrong views ; from first beginning to argue you will by- 
and-by think these views right." 

To his Aott Jake 

Juno. 1S>32. 

“ Where, in the nanwrtjf wonder, did you light on that 
lovely poem, Jano ? Talk no more to mo of tho powtjrs 
of music to lull the angry feelings or to excite tho more 
gentle ones. Poetry, poetry, for ever I 

"We have had four cases of cholera here, and two 
deaths. My father was down at the Tormneo every day, 
and had no small trouble between keeping down rovm, 
coffining the bodies, and quelling idl those disgnuHtful and 
riotous feelings tlrnt have been too much tho attumlauts of 
this sad complaint. 

“ AU tho children are half ill with chicken-pox ; Polly’s 
free is like a rock with Umpots. Limpets 1 How that 
word docs conjxire up a thousand associations ! — tho fish- 
ing rock, the rising tide waving tho tangle to and fro at 
my feet 1 Out comes a fine cod, see how ho fiinclls the 
bait I I am already sure of Mm ; I know tho Imit is good, 
and the hook of the best Taraorick. Ho sniffs it, and 
away he slowly sails, gently moving his tail from mde to 
side as he goes off. But he repents, and turns back and 
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casts a longing look at the large bait ; slowly his jaws 
open, and in the most dignified manner close on the meal, 
and now the line strains, the rod bends, I see something 
white turning in the water, my eyes fill till I hear ‘ WlMoh ’ 
on the rock, aaxd there he lies as red as — ^as what’s the 
man’s name, at Savarie — John Scallag’s father ? as red as 
he. Pardon me, Jane ; this night is oppressively hot, it is 
perfect summer. They are turning the almost dry hay on 
the glcbo — a calm sleeps on the woods and hills, and 
this, too, vividly recalls the Sound of Mull, as I fiincy it 
to be on such an evening. I am at this moment in fancy 
walking up the road to Fiimary with a gadd of fish, 
knowing that thanks and a good tea await me. 

“I confess that when I indulge in such fancies I invo- 
luntarily wish myself away from my books to feast and 
revel in the loveliness of the Salachan shore, or ‘ Clach 
na Cliche ; ’ but, as I told you before, I wish to have 
some summer to look back to as one usefully employed.” 


tietter to his Baotinsa Jaues. (Inddo of this letter was found placed 
a look of Jaicess’s hair) : — 

Moebbt IlAr.1., Oetoler, 1833. 

" I wont on Sabbath to church. There was no organ ; 
but what think you ? a flute, violin, and bass fiddle, 
with some bad singing. However, I liked the service 
much. Mondiiy was a groat day at York, all the town 
and country wore there, it being tho time at which, 
once every three or four years. Lord Yemon, the Arch- 
bishop of York, confirms the children of this part of 
the diocese. The scene was beyond all description. 
Fancy upwards of throe thousand children under fifteen, 
the females dressed in white, with ladies and gentlemen, 
all assembled in that glorious minster — the thousand 
stained glass windows throwing a dazzling light of various 
hues on* the white mass — tho great organ booming like 
thunder through the never-ending arches ! The ceremony 
is intensely simple ; they come in forties and fifties, and 
surround the bishop, who repeats tho vows and lays his 
hand sucoesdvely on each head. 1 could not help com- 
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pojing this with a socramontal occasion in the Highlands,* 
where there is no minster but the wide heaven, and iio 
organ hut the roar of the eternal sea, the church with its 
lonely churchyard and primitive congregation, and — think 
of my Scotch pride ! — I thought the latter scone more grand 
and moi’e impressive. I ascended to-day to the top of the 
great tower in the minster, two hundred and seventy stojw ! 
But such a view! I gazed from instinct towards the 
North for a while — ^not that I expected to see anything; 
but there was nothing but masses of wood.” 

Eaitraeta from his JoTONAl 

'‘Edinburgh, Tuesday, Ist Nov., 1833. — “Bogan to road 
on crystallography and geology (Lycll). I wish, above all 
things, to know mineralogy and geology thoroughly. I 
must attend chemistry, anatomy, and botany. To aocpiiro 
accurate knowledge is no joke. 

“ Tuesday, Zrd Deo — There are certain days and times 
in a man’s existence which aro eras in lii-s little luKtoiy, 
and which greatly influence his future life. This day has 
been to mo one of much pain ; and oh I wliou the gri(if 
has passed aw'ay (and shall it ever bo so t) may its influcmio 
still remain! I hoard my own dear brother Jauuis was so 
ill that ho caimot, in all human probability, recover. 
How strange that I who, when in health and strength, 
and with everything to cheer, and little to doimisa tho 
hejurt, thought not of God, tho great Oivor of all good, 
should now, when my beloved brother is sinkmg into tho 
grave, my best and dearest of mothors soro at hmurt for 
her child, raise my voice, and I hope my heart, to Him 
who has been despised and rejected by me. My mother 
has been my best earthly friend, and Ood know.s tho hcjirt- 
felt, profound veneration I have for her chanushir. And 
now, 0 God of my Fathers, this 3rd <ky of l><‘<s(uuber, 
solely and entirely under Thy guidance, I commence again 
to fight the good %ht. I acknowledge Tliy kind in mak- 
ing my dear brother’s illness the means; through, and only 

* Xt is a oojtuaoo. oostom in tbs HigUands to ocdsbiato ths CSou- 
munion in ths opsn air daring anmmer. 
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for the sake of the great Redeemer Jesus Christ do I look 
for an answer to my most earnest prayer. Amen. 

“ Thursiiay. — ^It is past twelve. The wind blows 
loud, and the rain falls. I am alone in body, but my 
mind is in my brother’s room, where, I am sure, my dear 
mother is now' watcliing her boy with a heavy heart 
May God be with them both ! 

“ Satuoxlay. — I hoard the waits last night play ‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer’ beautifully. It went to my heart; I 
thought of my poor James. The week is past, the most 
memorable, it may be, in my existence. 

“Monday, IGth Dec . — saw James, Wednesday morn- 
ing. Such a slmdow 1 Still the same firm mind, with the 
same dopondeneo upon his Saviour. I shall never, I hope, 
come to that state in which I can forgot all tho kindness 
which God has shown mo for tho last six days ! I had 
many caniost conversations with dear James. 

“ Alas, this day I parted from one I loved as devotedly 
as a brother can be loved ! Tlumk God and Christ, wo shall 
meet. I wont to his bedside : ‘ I am going away, James, 
my boy ; but I trust to see you for a day during the holi- 
days.’ ‘Norman, dear, if I’m spared I’ll see you. But 
what is this to end in ?’ I hardly knew what to say. ‘I 
know your firmness of mind. But, James, it is but the 
husk, tho mere shell.’ ‘ I am very weak.’ ‘ Yes, Jamie ; 
but I shall bo weak, and all weak. I part without sorrow, 
for I know you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ ‘I 
have, Norman, got clearer views siuco wo mot I know 
on whom I can lean.’ 

“ F'i'iday memmy, Deo . — ^It is all past. My dear 

brother is now with lus ovm Saviour. I do heartily thank 
God for His kindness to him ; for his patience, his man- 
liness, his love to his Rodoomor. May I Mow his 
footsteps 1 May I join with James in the universal song 1 
I know not, my own brother, whether you now see me or 
not. If you know my heart, you will know my love for 
you, and that in passing through this pilgrimage, I shall 
never forgot you who accompanied me so far. ‘ Thy wiU 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven.’ 
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From Am Mother : — 

February 1, 1834. 

“ Now, wiite me everything as you would to your own 
hewt, and do not hide even passing uneasy feelings, for 
fear of making me uneasy. Believe mo, I will just give 
everything its own value, and from ‘tho heart to the 
heart’ is all, you know, I care for.” 

From hie Jouehal 

“ Friday. — ^Wont in the evening with Uncle Neil to a 
meeting of the Shakcspear Club — Vaudeuholf, Ball, 
MacKay, &c. A very pleasant evening ; fine singing ; two 
scenes I won’t forget : the noble feeling of Vandenhoff when 
his daughter’s health was drunk, and Ball’s acohimatious (1 !) 
intemipting a very humbugging, stupid speech, proposing 
the memory of Lord Byron. Tlvore is blarney all tho 
world over. I plainly see the stage, as it now is, and tho 
Church are at complete antipodes. 

“ Sunday. — Not two mouths dead — my dearest bntthor 
— and yet how changed am I ! I thank Cod with my wholo 
heart and soul thtit He has not foi'sakcm mo. 1 scstiu a 
merry, thoughtless being. But I S 2 )end many a thinking and 
pleasant hour in that sick-room. Tliat palo face, idl iutol- 
ligence and love — ^the black hair — tlxe warm and gallant 
heart of him I loved as well as a brother can bo loved-~ 
shall never be forgotten.” 

To hit Moihbe 

Toek, Jfnrch 9, 1834, 

“In an old, snug garret, in the city of York, upon 
Good Friday, with the minster clock chiming twelve of 
the night, do I sit down to have a long chat with you, my 
dearest mother. 

“I intend upon Sabbath to take tlie saenunont at 
Moreby. I have reflected on the step, and while I stio 
no objection, I can see every reason in showing forth 
the Lord’s death with Christian brethren of tho same 
calling ; as to me, individually, it signifies little whether 
1 take it kneeling at an altar, or sitting at a table.” 
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To hia Atjnt: — 

Sioir niiiii, April 12, 1831. 

" One peep of Lodi Aline or of Glen Dhu is worth all 
in Yorkshire. Their living is certainly splendid; but, 
believe me, I sliall never eat any of their ragouts, or drink 
their champagne, with the same relish as I ate the cake 
and drank the milk hesido my wee bed when I returned 
from fishing. If only the white can had not been 
broken I ” 


To hia MomHB : — 

Rear Mouebt, April 16, 1834. 

“ Tlio honse is fuU, and I am now sleeping at the farm, 
a quarter of a mile from the house. We have very pleasant 
people — Lady Vavasour and her son and daughter. They 
have boon abroad for six or seven years in difierent parts 
of the Contiueut. She and I ai’e groat fiiends. We get 
letters from her for the Court of Weimar, and she has 
boon drilling me how to speak to her ‘ Imperial Highness ’ 
the Grand Duchess, sister to tho late Emperor of Hussia.” 


From Ilfs JoTTiUTAL : — 

“22'B/i April, Monday . — ^XJpon Easter Sunday T 
partook of tho siwsramout in York minster, and although 
tho fonnulas are of course different from ours, yet, ‘as 
there is no virtue in them, or in thorn that administer 
them,’ I found Gk>d was present with me to bestow much 
comfort 

“During the next week all was gaiety. A party or 
ball evory night Tlie next week we spent at Sion HiU 
and, between fishing, riding, seeing the railroad, and, above 
all, Fountain Abbey, I must say I was very happy. 

“I start to-morrow morning for London. But what 
hangs heavy on my mind is the deep sense of responsibility 
I am under : I have not only the superintendence of my 
pupil, but I am about to be placed in hard trial in a thou- 
sand circumstances which are eminently calculated to draw 
my mind off from God. But my only confidence is in 
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Him. 0 Thou "virho hast brought me to this — ^Thou who 
didst make me what I am when I had no sti'ongth of my 
own — ^to Thy loving and merciful hands I couummd my- 
self, wholly trusting that I may, through the aid of Tliy 
Holy Spirit, be every day more sanctified in my affections, 
and ever constant in the perlbimaace of my duty.” 



CHAPTEE IV. 


■WBIMiB. 

TT^ETMAE, the capital of the little Duchy of Saxe- 
T* Weimar, -was chosen by Norman Maoleod 
and young Preston as headquarters during their 
residence on the Gontincnl;. It was at that time a 
desirable place for those -who wished to see German 
life as well as to study German language and 
literature. Not that the external features of the town 
are possessed of interest, for the Palace, with its sux- 
roundiag park, and the Bound Tower, containing its 
excellent free library, do not redeem Weimar from 
an aspect of quiet dulness. Tot it was anything but 
dull in those days. The people prided themselves on 
the memory of their groat citizens — Goethe, then 
recently departed, Herder, Schiller, and Wieland — 
and kept up the tradition of literary culture derived 
from that golden age of their history; while tbe 
Grand Duke, with his court, sustained its reputation 
for hospitality and for gaiety of the old-feshioned 
order. Tho town could also boast of a good theatre, 
an excellent opera, and music ad UUtum in public 
gardens and oafds. The Grand Duke was of a most 
amiable disposition, and the Duchess, sister of the 
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Bussian. Emperor, was a woman of brilliancy and 
culture, and of great kindness of heart. There wag^ 
an early dinner at the Palace every Sunday, followed 
by an evening reception for all foreigners who had 
been introduced; and various balls and state coro- 
monies, scattered at short intervals throughout the 
year, averted the normal stagnation of the phico, and 
made it a cheerful and pleasant residence. ‘With 
a five-and-twenty years’ exporicnco since those happy 
days of which I write,’ says Thackciuy, who had 
lived m Weimar a year or two previous to the time 
we are speaking of, ‘and an aequainhmee with tin 
unusual variety of human kind, I think I have never 
seen a society more simple, oharitsiblo, courteous, 
gentlemanlike, than that of tlxo dear little Saxon 
city where the good Schiller and the great Goethe 
lived and lie buried,’ * 

The change was ceztainly great from Dr. Chalmers 
and the Divinity Hall, from the simple habits of the 
Manse, and from the traditionary beliefs, bigotries, 
and customs— some true, some false — which hodgtid 
the religious life of Scotland, to this Weimar, with its 
rampant worldlinoss and rationalism. It was, never- 
theless, an excellent school for tho young Scotchman, 
who at every turn fotmd some insular projudicn 
trampled on, or the strength 'tried of some abiding 
principle. 

The most remarkable man at Weimar, and the 
great Mend of all English travollors, was Dr. Weis- 
senbom. He was a cultivated scholar, and com- 
bined the strangest eocentrioitios of character and 

♦ I etter to Q*. H, Lewes in the Story of tho Life of Goethe.** 
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belief with, the gentlest and most unselfish of natures. 
He was a confirmed Yaletudinarian. ‘ My side ’ had 
become a distinct personality to him, whose demands 
were discussed as if it were an exacting member of his 
household rather than a part of his body ; yet Weimar 
would have lost half its charm but for old Weissenbom, 
with his weak side, his dog Waltina, his chameleon 
(fruitful source of many a theory on the ‘ Kosmos ’), 
his collection of eggs, and innumerable oddities of 
mind and body. AH the English who went to 
Weimar loved ‘the Doctor:’ and no father or 
brother could have taken a greater interest than he 
did in promoting theii- happiness and in directing 
their studies. ‘Thou wert my instructor, good old 
Weissenbom,’ writes Thackeray lovingly. ‘ And 
these eyes beheld the great master himself in dear 
little Weimar town.’ * 

Horman entered on this new life with great zest. 
It doubtless had its dangers. But although he often 
swung fircoly with the current, yet his grasp of cen- 
tral trath, and his own hearty Christian convictions, so 
held him at anchor that, through the grace of God, he 
rode safely through many temptations, and was able to 
exercise an influence for good over the group of young 
men from England or Scotland who were residing that 
year at Weimar. The very fret that he entered with 
them into aU their innocent enjoyments and gaieties 
gave him greater power to restrain them in other 
things. He may, indeed, have often given too great 
a rein to that ‘liberty’ which was so congenial to 
his natural temi)erament, but it is marvellous that the 

* ** Boimdabout Papers, De Pinibns.** 
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reaction "was not greater in one who, brought up in a 
strict school, was suddenly thrown into the vortex oi 
fashiouable life. He was passionately fond of music, 
sang well to the guitar, sketched cleverly, was as 
keen a waltzer as any attacM in 'W^eimar, and threw 
himself with a vivid sense of enjoyment into the 
gaieties of the little capital. His father and mother 
frequently warned him against going too far in all 
this; and he often reproached himself for what he 
deemed his want of self-restraint when in society. 
Nevertheless, the experience he gained in Weimar 
became of immense practical importance to him. His 
own healthy nature repelled the evil, while he gained 
an insight into the ways of the world. In what was 
new to bim he saw much that was good ; much that 
in his own country was called unlawful, whose right 
use he felt ought to be vindicated; and he also per- 
ceived the essential mekedness of much more — in the 
‘ utter rottenness’ (as he used to call it) ‘ of what the 
world terms life.’ 

Weimar also brought him another influence which 
told with indirect, rather than direct, power on his 
character. It was his fate, in common with many 
others, to come under the fiisomation of the great 

court beauty, the Baroness Melanie von S 

Thackeray used often to describe her extraordinary 
ohaims — ‘the kind old Hof-Marsohall Yon S— — 
(who had two of the loveliest daughters eyes ever 
looked upon).’ * And she could have been no ordi- 
nary woman who had the genius thus to evoke, as by 
a spell, a poetic and ideal life in the young minds she 

♦ Letter to G-- H. Lewes in the “ Stoiy of the Life of Goethe.” 
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attracted to her. With Noimaa she became a kind of 
romance. She touched his imagination rather than 
his affections, and awakened a world of msthetic feel- 
ings which long afterwards breathed, like a subtle 
essence, through the common atmosphere of his life. 
When working against vice and poverty iu his parish 
in Ayrshire, during the heats of the Disruption con- 
troversy, amid prosaic cares as well as in the enjoy- 
ment of poetry and art and song, Melanie haimted him 
as the sweet embodiment of happy memories, the 
spirit of gracefulness and charm and culture; and 
thus, for many a day, the halo of the old associations, 
in which the real Melanie was etherealised, served to 
cast a delicate light of fancy over the rough details 
of practical daily work. 

When he and Preston returned to Moreby, Norman 
had become in many ways a new man. His views 
were widened, his opinions matured, his human sym- 
pathies vastly enriched, and while all that was of the 
essence of his early faith had become doubly precious, 
he had gained increased catholicity of sentiment, 
along with knowledge of the world. 


Tok. Oibrk: — 

WBiuAa, May 30, 1834. 

“. . . . Let us pass Frankfort; half-way to this we 
visited Eisenach. The approach to the town is through 
the loveKest scenery of wooded and broken knolls. On 
the top of the highest stands Wartzburg, where Luther 
was held in friendly captivity to brood over the fate of his 
country amidst the solitude of a German forest. Would 
to Gk>d there was a second Luther 1 Germany is in a 
VOL. L B 
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most extraordinary state. The clergyman here (Ruhr) is 
the head of the rationalist school ; of religion there is none, 
and most of the clergy merely follow it as a power in the 
hands of the State. I am credibly informed by competent 
judges that ninety-nine out of a hundred are infidols. 
If you but heard a rationalist talk on religion ! I had a 
talk with one yesterday. He believed in Hume on 
miracles, and, moreover, said that he thought it of no conse- 
quence for our faith in Scripture whether miracles were true 
or not ; in short, he believed in the Scriptures, and yet 
said they were ‘ pious frauds.’ Devils and all are to be 

saved at last (tell this for his comfort). If you wish 

to adore your own Church, country, and profession, come 
abroad. Here once lived and died Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland. The souls of the men stiU cast a halo on the 
town, brighter than most in Germany. There are many 
clever fellows here ; a splendid library, open free to all ; a 
glorious park, likewise opon, in which the nightingale 
never ceases to sing. I am in a very nice family. The lady 
is a countess by right, and yet they have boarders. Such is 
German society ! They often dine at the Grand Duke’s. 
The music glorious. Every third night an opera, with 
best boxes for two shillings. The Grand Duke supports it, 
and so it is good. The great amusement of the people on 
Sunday is going to gardens to take coffee, wine, &c., or to 
play at nine-pins ; a band of music, of course ; smoking 
everywhere. The postilion who drives the Eilwagen 
smokes a pipe the whole way. A man would commit 
suicide were you to deprive him of his pipe. 

" The country is a mighty field without a hedge. A 
steeple here and there surrounded by houses ; no farm- 
steadings, no gentlemen’s houses ; corn, rye, and grass ; 
ugly bullocks, ugly cows drawing ugly ploughs, folXoWi^ 
by ugly women or men ; low, undulating pine hills. 

It is odd the inclination I have here to speak Gaelic, 
Often have I come out with words. A German asked me 
something, when I answered plump outright, ‘ Diabhaull 
fhios agami’ As another instance of German reason, I 
may mention that mj friend, Dr. Weissenbom, told me 
gravely to-day that he believed matter in motion to be the 
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same as spirit ; and that as animals arose from our bodieSj 
so we may be mere productions of the planets.” 

ITo Trig MOTHEB S— • 

Weimar, Jwne 4, 1834. 

Yesterday happened to be my birthday — twenty-two 
is not to be laughed at ; it is a good, whacking age — ‘ a 
stoot lad at that age, faith ! and proud may you be for 
having such a lad this day.’ This evening last year I was 
at home from Edinburgh. The winter months are past ; 
their effects are felt — ^have a substantial existence, and 
must be felt for ever. A knowledge of the world either 
spoils a man, or makes him more perfect. I feel it has 
done me good in a thousand ways. I have been made to 
look upon man as man I see mankind like so many dif- 
ferent birds in the same atmosphere, alike governed and 
elevated by the same feathers. This a clergyman should 
know ; to feel it is invaluable. 

“ . . , How are they all at Mull and Morven ? Many 
a time I shut my eyes, and, while whistling a Highland 
tune, carry myself back to fishing at the rock or walking 
about the old castle at Arcs ; at other times I am in the 
glen or on the hill. Although it is really nonsense (as I 
believe there are few periods in our lives really happier 
than others), I often think those days must have been 
paradise — I was so perfectly unshackled : while, at the 
same time, I remember well my many wishes to go abroad. 
Every person has his ideal That was mine j a plain 
Manse is my only one now.” 


From his Mother ; — 

Oampsib, June 30. 

''You ought not even to witness the profanation of 
the Sabbath — wherever you are. In the first place, you are 
bound to set an example to your pupil ; in the next place, 
it is the Christian Sabbath, wherever you are, and to be 
kept sacred in th >ught and deed before the Lord.” 
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From liis Joimw'AL : — 

** Scotland is, in sooth, in a strange state. But in all 
this 'noise and uproar,’ there are signs of activity and 
life — that men at least wish good, and this is some- 
thing. I must say I hare much confidence in the sound 
sense and morality of the people of Scotland. It is 
absurd to measure them by the turbulent eflfervescence 
of ranting radical town fools, who make theories and speak 
them, but do no more. There is a doweness (to use a 
phrase of our own) about the mass and staple bulk of 
farmers and gentlemen that will not permit violent and 
bad changes. 

“ But how different is the case in Germany ! There is 
an apathy, a seeming total indifference, as to what religion 
is established by law. The men of the upper classes are 
speculators, and take from Christianity as it suits their 
separate tastes. They seem to have no idea of obligation. 
True, the lower classes are not so drunken as ours, just 
because they have nothing to drink, and their tastes lie 
in other directions. Not one of them, I believe, is 
regulated by its moral tendency. In other vices they 
are worse — ^much worse. May Germany have another 
Luther ! 

July, Tuesda/y mght — have to-day received 
a letter from my mother announcing that my old and dear 
friend Duncan Campbell is dead 1 I reverence his memory. 
He was a friend worthy of the warmest attachment and 
deepest regard. We were at school together. For many 
years, I may say, I lost sight of him, until in 1829, in the 
moral philosophy class in Glasgow, we mot as students. From 
that hour an intimate and close friendship commenced, shared 
with a third, James Stuart. We were called 'the throe 
inseparables,’ or ' the trio.’ That winter we wore literally 
every day six or seven hours but of the twenty-four in one 
another’s company. A more simple, amiable, and deeply 
delicate heart there never lived : generous, unselfish, and 
noble j one of the few who retain in college life the purity 
which nature stamps. He is gone before me. His 
memory is associated with happy days. I am far from 
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his resting-place, but I need never seek it, as I may ezdarm 
in the beautiful -vrords of the translated Persian poet — 

“ Dicebant miH sodales si Sepnlchnan amioi yieitaxem, 

Ouias meas aUquantulum fore levatae 
Dm autem — an ideo alind prteter boo pectus babet Sepul* 
chrum.” * 

'‘July V7 €i. — ^To-day I walked with the doctor to the 
Gottes-acker (the churchyard). I hate the style of foreign 
burying-grounds. The deeper feelings of our heart, and 
especially grief, are fer removed from the rank, overgrown 
bushes or from the flowers that are associated with neat 
beds m a lady’s garden No ; simplicity is unalterably con- 
nected with deep passion 

“Upon Saturday, Hall^, the two Millers, Preston, 
and I, had good fun on the Ettersberge playing ‘ I spy !’ 
and d rinking Wurtzburg. Well, we enjoyed ourselves 
much, and not the less as it reminded us all of school- 
boy days. 

“ July . — ^And now this day on which I write is a 

Sabbath later. I have read my Bible, my only good book. 
I have thoi. read over my letters again, as I receive plea- 
sure from refreshing my mind with expressions of love and 
affection 

“ Tell me, is it weakness or childishness to have home 
and friends ever present to your eye ? Honestly, I think 
I am neither the one nor the other, and yet at times I feel 
as if a single change by death would make the world quite 
different to me. I am sometimes frightened to think upon 
what a small point in this respect hang my pleasure and my 
pain. In truth, the Continent is a horrid place for the 
total want of means — ^no good books, no sermons, no. 
church ; I mean for me. 

“ I would renew my confidence and trust in Him who 
has said, ‘Ask and ye shall receive ,‘ I will never leave 
you, I will never forsake you.’ The past is still the 
sama” 

* This Oollege friend was the original from wbiob be drew Ibe 
obaraoter of ‘ Onrly ’ in “ The Old Lieutenant.” 
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SONNET ON HEAEING OF COLERIDGE’s DEATH 
(in WEIMAR). 

Oft have I watch’d, in meditative mood, 

A sunbeam travel over hill and dale : 

Now searching the deep valley, now it fell, 

With gorgeous colouring, on some ancient wood. 
Or gleam’d on mountain tarn ; its silver flood 
Bathed every cottage in the lowly vale ; 

The brook, once dark amidst the willows grey, 
Danced in its beams, and beauties, dimly seen, 
Were lighted into being by that ray : 

The glory ceas’d as if it ne’er had been. 

But in the heart it cannot pass away — 

The,Te it is immortal ! Coleridge, friend of truth, 
Thus do I think of thee, with feelings keen 
And passions strong, thou sunbeam of my youth 1 


To A. Clerk 

Wetmar, Odober 12, 1834, 

“ I have just returned to Weimar after a fine tour. Look 
at the map, and draw your pencil from Weimar through 
Cobourg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Munich, Innsbruck, 
SaJtzburg, Linz, down the Danube to Vienna; back to 
Briinn, Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, Weimar; and you have 
our course. And you may well suppose I saw much to 
interest and amuse me. The three Galleries of Munich, 
Dresden, and Vienna are glorious ; I feasted upon them. 
I was there every hour, so that many of the greatest works 
of art are engraved in my memory. The Tyrol is mag- 
nificent beyond words : the eye is charmed, and the heart 
filled still more, with an overflowing sense of the beautiful. 
In religion the people there are as yet in the Middle 
Ages. Fancy a sacred drama acted in one of the love- 
liest scenes of nature before about six thousand people, 
and representing the Crucifixion !* 

♦ This must refer to the Ammergau Play. 
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“Vienna is a strange place — ^Greek, Jew, and Gen- 
tile ; I know not which, is worst ; I do not like the 
place ; fine music, good eating, fine sights, and a nasty 
people. I hate Austria — tyranny and despotism ! Slaves 
and serfs from Hungary and Moravia walk under the 
nose of the ‘ Father ’ of his people ! They, poor souls, eat 
and drink while Mettemich picks their brains and pockets. 
Tliere is no danger of revolution there ! They are ignor- 
ant and stupid. You may be sure I visited the fields 
of Wagram and Aspem. When in Briinn — where I staid 
a week — saw 40,000 men encamped. A splendid 
sham fight took place, lasting two days, with everything 
like a real battle except the wounds — taking of villages, 
&c. — and this upon the mighty field of Austerlitz. Was 
that not worth seeing ? And how fine, how strange, 
in the still, cool evening, to ride along that great camp 
stretching over a flat plain for three or four miles, the 
watch-fires scattered over it, and each regiment with its 
band playing such music as I never heard ! 

“At Prague I saw a Jewish synagogue. It almost 
made me weep. Such levity and absurdity I never saw. 
The spirit had fled I ** 


To his Mother: — 


Wediar, Octoler 28 , 1834 :. 


I have made my d^hut as a courtier ! ! The court 
days are Thursday and Sunday. Every Sunday fortnight 
you are .nvited to dinner in full court dress. Hem ! I am 
nervous on approaching the subject. Impmnis a cocked- 
hat ! under it appeareth a full, rosy, respectable-looking 
face, in which great sense, fine taste, the thorough gentle- 
man, and a certain spice of a something which an acute 
observer would call royal, are all exquisitely blended ! A 
cravat of white supporteth the said head. Next comes a 
coat which, having the cut, has even more of the modesty, 
of the Quaker about it. The sword (! !) which dangles beside 
it, however, assures you it is not a Jonathan. Now, the 
whole frame down to the knees is goodly — round and 
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plump. I say to the knees, for there two small buckles 
mark the ending of the breeches and the commencement 
of two handsome legs clothed in silk stockings. Buckled 
shoes support the whole figure, which, with the exception 
of white kid-gloves, is ‘black as night.’ Tho hour of 
dinner is three ; you sally forth to the Palace, gathering, 
in going, like a snowball, every Englishman in town. You 
move among servants to the first of a finely-lighted suite 
of rooms. Ladies and gentlemen are scattered about 
chatting (most of the gentlemen in military uniforms). You 
mingle with the groups, bowing here and chatting there, 
and every now and then viewing yourself in one of the 
fine mirrors which adorn the walls (‘ stoot lad, faith ! ’ *) 
The rooms become more crowded ; a bustle is heard ; the 
Grand Duke and his Duchess enter, sliding along between 
two rows of people, who return their bows and becks. 
The Duke chats round the circle. If you are to be 
introduced, a lord or master-in-waiting watches an oppor- 
tunity and leads you up, announcing your name, and, after 
making your most profound salaam, a few questions 
are put as — ^How do you like Weimar ? How long do you 
intend staying ? — and the Duke bows and passes on. I 
speak nothing but German at court. Is that not bold? but 
I get on uncommonly well. You are geuei’ally addressed 
every time you go. The dinner is very good ; sixty people 
or so sit down. You leave after dinner, and return again 
in the evening. There is nothing done but conversation, 
though some play cards. You may retire when you like. 
I do so as soon as I can, as this is not the way I like to 
spend Sunday evening. Every night we have some prince 
or other ; the brother of the King of Ihnssia was there last 
time. How much more have I felt at a small party 
at Craigbametl But thanks to those and tho worthy 
woman + who gave them, that society comes now so easy 
to me. 

* This expression was one whioh occurred in one of his Iliffhlandl 
stories, and was a favourite quotation, being always given with the 
full native accent. 

t Mrs. Stirling, Craigbamet, Oampsie. 
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“ If you but beard that best of men, the honest Doctor, 
and me plan ni n g how to keep all the young fellows in 
order I and when ten or so meet it is no easy task It 
has, however, been done. Winter has almost begun, we 
had snow yesterday. I have a good stove and abundance 
of wood, so with a good easy-chair— called in German 
QroesvaterstiM , — ^I am in great comfort. But now this 
throws me back to ‘ our ain fireside,’ and then I long to 
be among you all to get my heart out, for except on 
paper it has very little exercise. I am studying hard 
— Greek and Latin evmy day. I read (this is for my 
father, as you are not a German blue) Horace and 
Cicero de OflSciis day about with Preston, the Greek 
Testament every morning. Ask my father to write to 
me. He has a ‘ vast of news ’ to tell me, about Church, 
Irish, and Gaelic matters, all of which give me much 
interest. 

“ By-the-bye, mother, give me your advice. Now, don’t 
be sleepy, I am nearly done. What would your weE- 
known economical head suggest as to — my court dress? 
First of all ascertain whether there may not be in some 
of the old family chests a relic of the only sprig of no- 
bility in your blood — ^Maxwell of Newark’s sire. I think 
old Aunty Bax, if she were bribed or searched, could turn 
out an old cocked hat or sword. If this scent fail, we 
must try the Scandinavian side. But my idea is, all such 
relics perished during the Crusades ! Donald Gregory would 
give some information. If no such thing exists, then 
my determination is fixed, that a room in the Manse be 
kept called the court-room, in which my clothes be pre- 
served for my descendants : I mean — and have no doubt 
by your looks you have hit on the same idea — that 
this does not take place until I have worn them first as 
moderator. 

“ I think of taking drawing and singing lessons time 
about. I think I have a taste for both, and my idea is 
that it is a man’s duty as well as pleasure to enlarge 
every innocent field of enjoyment whicli God has put in 
his way. 
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“ Oil dear, I almost thouglit myself at home ; hut the 
stove is nearly out, and it is still Deutschland. 

“ 1 am, your rising 



To Ms Mothee 

Wbimau, November 19, 1834. 

“ Here 1 sit on a wet, nasty evening — Sunday. All are 
at court hut myself. A Sunday evening here is dotestahlo. 
If I can spend it by myself, good and well ; if not 1 No 
church, no sermon, no quiet, no books but German.” 

To an old Fellow Stthdent : — 

Weikab, December 2, 1834. 

“I have just received your long-wished-for epistle. 
Within the last half-hour I have speculated more upon 
your condition (on what the Gormans call your Itmm'ea, 
or inward being) than I have ever done before. In Heaven’s 
name, why that doleful ending of a merry letter ? Can it 
be a joke ? ‘ One (hat was ’ — ‘ tomh.' This must not bo. 
If you are really ill, I grieve for you as a dear friend ; 
but if it is but fimey, away with it to the shades I 
Look out on nature in all her simple glory ; fool your- 
self a part and being of the universe; feel your own 
eternal dignity, that is beyond and above all the matter 
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before whicli, alas ! it often bows, but to wbicb it owes on 
allegiance ! 

‘ We receive but wbat we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! * 

Bead your Bible, and, if you want tbe joy, tbe meditative 
joy, wbicli finds religious meanings in tbe forms of nature, 
read dear Coleridge, or bis brother Wordsworth. But tbe 
former I love, I adore. Buy bis works should you have no 
more in tbe world to spend. 

“ This moment I have read your P.S., wbicb I did not 
notice. ‘Blood to tbe bead T Wbat a setting sun your 
fiice must be ! Did you ever bear since tbe days of Hip- 
pocrates of a fellow of your age and strength having blood 
to tbe bead ? Why, man, I suppose you sometimes feel 
dizzy and get blind, and stagger, when you bad parti- 
cularly simple biliousness ; for all these symptoms I have 
bad a thousand times, and half killed myself thinking 
then as you do now. Take a great deal of exercise every 
day; read a few novels, and send those blue devils to their 
master.'" 


Erom his Mother 

2?ece3»ier8, 1834. 

“ You complain of want of books, and a sad want it is ; 
but you can meditate and pray, and set no wrong example ; 
and you have your Bible — bis Bible who, to his last 
moment, loved you with more than a brother’s love It 
will, I trust, be but a secondary motive with you, but 
I know his image, as you last parted from him, bis love, 
and a recollection of bis virtues, will ever rise up to 
keep you sober in pursuit, and steady in principle. I 
feel that when I write to you, dearest, I will not seem 
tiresome or preaching too much."’ 


SONNET. 

The time had been when this bright earth and sky. 
At dewy morn, calm eve, or starry night. 

Inspired tbe passionate and wild delight 
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Which only dwell with lofty purity 

Of heart and thought ; but soon that holy light. 

Which comes from heaven to beautify 

The things of sense departed, and deep night 

Concealed their glory from the seeking eye. 

My soul was dimmed by all-destroying sin, 

Which o’er my inner sense and feelings crept 
Like frost at early mom. Still oft within 
This darken’d heart a sudden gleam, a share 
Of former joy, was mine ; and I have wept. 

And thought ’twas from a distant mother’s prayer ! 


To his Motheb: — 

Weimab., December, 1834. 

“ You know, mother, there are very few, if any, upon 
whose good sense, in matters of the world, I would rely 
more than on yours. I have seriously thought of all you 
say about my acquiring tastes and habits uncongoxaial to 
my future profession. To tell you the honest truth, this 
sometimes does give me pain. To battle against a thou- 
sand little things which insidiously collect round your 
mind like iron filings on a magnet, till it is all covered, is 
impossible. There is a style of life which has charms, 
talk of it as you please, and somehow or other it comes 
quite naturally to me. 

But yet, on the other hand, I trust I feci too highly 
those mighty things which constitute real greatness, 
whether found in clown or king ; and the grand position a 
zealous clergyman takes in human society ; together with 
the world of knowledge I am now acquiring of human 
character, and of the way to manage men — so that I shall 
enter, under God’s blessing, upon the work with spirit 
and success, and be above all discontent. 

“Say to my father, with my love, that I havo paid 
particular attention to his part of the letter. My next 
shall be to him upon German theology and sundry other 
matters. 

“As for the girls, keep none of them cramped up at 
piano with crooked backs. Air and liberty for the young, 
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aud tten two hours or so of hard earnest work. When I 
have children, I shall certainly act on this principle I 

“ You predicted a great many things about me which 
have turned out true, and which make me ashamed of 
the weakness of my character. I leave Weimar in a 
month, at the very furthest ; and the regret with which 
I leave it makes me blusL Why am I sorry ? Am I 
not going home to those who love me more than any 
on earth ? I am ; and this is invaluable. But still — 
still there are a thousand things which I am destined for, 
and which I shall fulfil, but to which my last year’s edu- 
cation has been directly opposed. Mother, you have taste 
yourself, so excuse my rant When you only remember 
the beavAdeal life I have been leading, call me weak, 
call me fool, but let me speak it out, and, like a great 
ass, turn up my poor nose against Scotch lairds and their 
pride, and Scotch preachers with their fanatical notions. I 
agree with my father to a ‘ T ’ about them. And to be 
obliged to have my piety measured by my reading a news- 
paper on a Sunday, or such trash ; or by my vote on this 

side or that ; or by my love of music ; or Don’t be 

angry, for I am done, and in better humour. 

“ I trust to see you in July. In the meantime I am 
looking forward to coming back here this time next year. 
Hurrah for old Germany again ! Next to Scotland I love 
her. I am upon the qui vive for a letter as to our route. 

‘‘ I long to tell you all my adventures, and how I fell in 
love with the beautiful ‘ La Baronne.’ If you only saw her, 
mother ! None of your ‘blockheads 1’ You were once in 
love yourself, and I don’t blame you, for my father is a good- 
looking man — * fine stoot ma/rii faith /’ She has made me a 
poet ! 

“ How do my poor crocuses look ^ What happy feel- 
ings does the question recai. I — Campsie long ago and spring 
contentment — home and happiness ! I have no news. The 
same routine of reading, balls, court concerts, and operas. 
I long to hear if my father has been made Moderator. I 
should like to be at the head of everything. It is a grand 
thing.” 
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Frrnn Db> W’MSsmBOXN' (written to N. after his return to 
Scotland) : — 

'Weiiia£, July, 1836. 

“ Ton appear to be a tboroughly revised and im- 
proved edition of yourself. Happy man, whose feelings are 
not alienated from Ms native country and early connections 
by a residence abroad, yet keeps a lively remembrance of 
his fnends there; whose sound constitution throws out 
foreign peccant matter, sEfter having assimilated the whole- 
some principles. Don’t smile if I become a little pathetic 
on the subject 1 really was afraid that your residence here 
would have an injmious effect on your tendencies, inclina- 
tions, future plans, and prospects ; in short, your happiness 
and usefulness to your feUow-creatures. I therefore looked 
forward towards your return not as a happy event, but as 
one fraught with evil consequences and uneasy feelings to 
myself, the more so because my health is so very bad and 
fluctuating, that I would have felt all the misery you might 
have brought upon yourself without being able to remedy 
or lessen it. Tou’H forgive a sick man if he take, perhaps, 
too gloomy a view of things ; but you may judge how happy 
I feel to find that all my evil anticipations are dispelled by 
your letter, ks to the difference of opinion which exists 
between you and me with respect to religion, I trust it 
is only fonnal, and I hope German rationalism has not 
made you a wMt less inclined to dispense the blessings 
of religion to your future parishioners under those forms 
which ore most suited to their circumstances, or most 
likely to produce the best practical results ; though I am 
convinced myself that we can’t stem the torrent of the ago 
so effectually here as it may be possible on your insulating 
stand of old England. We must first experience iU 
devastations before we can reap the fruit of its inundar 
tion.” 



CHAPTEB T. 

APKIL, 1835 ^NOTElMBBBj 1836. 


TT^TIC the exception of a brief visit to Scotland, 
*» he remained at Morehy from April, 1836, 
when he returned from the Continent, tiU October 
of the same year. He then went to Glasgow to re- 
sume his theological studies. As his father was 
at that time leaving Campsie for his new charge 
of St. Columba, Glasgow, he lived with his valued 
friend and relative, Mr. "William Gray, in Brandon 
Place. He at once devoted bimself to hard study. 
Hot only do his note-books show the extensive field of 
reading he went over, but his former fellow-students 
were surprised at the rapid mastery he had obtained 
over various branches of theological learning in which 
he had before shown only a passing interest. For 
although his previous education had not been favour- 
able to scholarship in the technical sense, yet from 
this time to his latest day he cultivated accurate 
methods, road extensively on whatever subjects he 
was professionally occupied with, worked daily at his 
Greek Testament, and kept himself well informed as 
to the results of modem criticism. He had the rare 
faculty of rapidly getting the gist of a book, and 
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■without toiling over every page, he seemed al-ways 
to grasp the salient points, and in a marvellously 
short time carried avay all that -was worth knowmg. 

In the May of 1836, his father having been elected 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, he went to 
Edinburgh, and listened with great interest to the 
debates of an Assembly, the attention of which was 
directed to Church work rather than to Church polity. 

The passages from his journals referring to his 
spiritual condition, which are given throughout this 
memoir, while no more than specimens of very copious 
entries, are yet thoroughly just representations of the 
self-scrutiny to which he subjected himself during his 
whole life. Those who knew him only in society, 
buoyant and witty, overflowiag with animal spirits, 
the very soul of laughter and enjoyment, may feel 
surprised at the almost morbid self-condemnation and 
excessive tenderness of conscience which these journals 
display, still more at the tone of sadness which so fre- 
quently pervades them. For while such persons may 
remember how his merriest talk generally passed 
imperceptibly into some graver theme — so naturally, 
mdeed, that the listener could scarcely tell how it was 
that the conversation had changed its tone — yet only 
those who knew him very intimately were aware that, 
although his outer life had so much of apparent 
abandon he not only preserved a habit of careful 
spiritual self-culture, but was often subject to gi’oat 
mental depression, and was ever haunted •with a con- 
sciousness of the solemnity, if not the sadness, of life. 

In point of fact, much of his self-reproach arose 
from the earnestness of the conflict which he waged 
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against his own. natural tendency to self-indulgente. 
For if on one side he had deep spiritual affinities and 
a will firmly resolved on the attainment of holiness, 
he had on the other a temperament to which both 
‘ the world ^and the flesh ’ appealed with tremendous 
power. His abounding hxunour and geniality had, 
as usual, their source in a deeply emotional region ; 
rendering him quickly susceptible to impressions 
from without, and easily moved by what appealed 
strongly to his tastes. This rich vein of human 
feeling which constituted him many-sided and sym- 
pathetic, and gave him so much power over others, 
laid him also open to peculiar trials in his endeavour 
after a close life with God. Besides, as if to be 
the better fitted for dealing with others, there was 
given to him more than the usual share of the experi- 
ences of ‘ life ; ’ for he was frequently brought 
strangely and closely into contact with various forms 
of evil — subtle and fascinating ; thus gaining an in- 
sight into the ways of sin — ^though, by God’s grace, 
he remained unscathed by its evil. 

And not only this self-scrutiny, but the tone 
of sadness also which pervades these journals must 
sound strange from one generally so buoyant. The 
tendency to reaction common to all sanguine na- 
tures, combined with his Celtic blood, may perhaps 
have helped to give it the shape it so frequently 
takes, for the way in which he moralises even in 
youth upon approaching age, and ever and anon 
speaks of death, and of the transitoriness of the pre- 
sent, is quite typical of the temperament of the High- 
landers of the Western Islands. But there was an elo- 
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ment in Ms own cliaracter strong yet subtle in its in- 
fluenee, which, produced finer veins of melancholy. The 
more than childlike intensity with which his affections 
climg to persons, places, associations, made him dread 
separation, and that very dread suggested all manner 
of speculations as to the future. He was continually 
forecasting change. There was assuredly throughout 
this more of a longing for ‘ the larger life and 
fuller’ than a mawkish bewailing of the vanishing 
present. His views of the glorious purpose of God in 
creation were from the first healthy and hopeful, and 
became one of the strongest points in his creed. 
Nevertheless, it served to produce a side of character 
which was deeply solemn, so that when left alone 
with his own thoughts a kind of eerie sadness was 
oast over his views of life. The deep undertones 
of death and eternity sounded constantly in his ear, 
even when he seemed only bent on amusement. His 
favourite quotation literally expressed his experi- 
ence — 

^ I hear tlie miglity waters rolling eyermore.* 


From, his J ouitNAi. : — 

“ Moreby, A'pril 30, 1836 . — 1 have at last returned from 
the Continent this morning. With how many feelings of the 
past do I write it ! I read over many old letters ajid joiir- 
nals, and I felt the old man, which I sujiposod one little 
year had crushed, to be as strong as ever. No, not quite 
so strong; but still he was there, and I could recognise 
many of his old familiar features. This last year has been 
quite an episode in my life ; it does not seem to ohimo in 
with the rest of the story, and yet it is a material and 
important part of it 
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It was a dream ; its people were images in a dream, 
never seen before or to be seen again. Everything u^as, 
and flashed upon me. I am awake, and the dream is past. 

‘‘ Hawes, Aug. IZtJi. — Spent this morning in fishing, and, 
after walking eight or nine miles, returned as I went. I had, 
however, for my guide and companion a most rare speci- 
men of a Yorkshireman. He is the village cobbler. He and 
his have b^^n here from generation to generation ; and what 
part of the shire is more secluded than Hawes ! We spent 
the time ‘ in chat and clatter and with his peculiar diawl 
and stories I was much amused : — ‘ Ise deena believe mea- 
sell what foaks sea like, boot t’ wutches beean in "deals like, 
boot thea sea hoa there weas yance in t’ time ot t" wear 
maebea hoondied year and mear a man wid ceart an harse 
gang i-oop bye t’ Fell theare, an in t’ ceart was a kist and 
gooald ; an t’ neame ot hoarse was Ham. Soa t" driver 
sead, ‘Che wo hoop. Ham. We God’s mind or noa oop 
heel thou man gang." Soa t’ heel opened like, and t" keest 
fell een, and thear weas nought mear aboot eet ! Boot yance 
seex parsons were tae conjor it oot, and toald t" wae or 
"t foar leads we them to say nout ; and soa they prayed 
and prayed teelt they gat thee keest and youked t" harse, 
boot yan o’ t’ leads said — “ Gad lads ! wese geet eet yeet.” 
When t’ keest howped oop t’ heel an’ weas seen nea meer.’ 

“ The cobbler once talked with a man who had gone to 
Kendall to see the Highlanders pass north. They had no 
shoes, and looked miserable ; plundering, but not slaying. 
The landlord with whom he staid had his shoes taken off 
him thrice by successive parties. 

“ Aniblesfi^, Idth August. — have to-day accomplished 
what I have long sought. I have seen, talked, and spent 
two or three hours with Wordsworth. I set off in the 
morning with a note of introduction by myself, for mj^self. 
I arrived at the door of a sweet, beautiful cottage, and was 
ushered into a small parlour with a small library, chiefly 
filled with books of poetry, among which was a fine edition 
of Dante. Presently the old man came in in an old brown 
great coat, large straw hat, and umbrella, and ushered me 
into a small, plainly furnished parlour. Here we sat some 
time, talking about Germany, its political state, and the 
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character of its inhabitants, — of the Scotch Church and the 
levelling system, and right of voting ; and here he read 
me the note from his last volume We then went out 
and stood on the lovely green mound commanding views 
of Rydal and Windermere. There I said to him ‘ We are 
sorry that you are not a friend of Ossian.’ This set him 
a-going, in which he defended himself against the charge, 
and saying ‘ that although self-praise was no honour, yet 
he thought he might say that no man had written more 
feelingly than he in bis favour. Not the Ossian of 
McPherson, which was trash, but the spirit of Ossian, w^as 
glorious ; and this he had maintained.’ He then brought 
his works and read many passages in the bower showing 
this. He said that he had more enemies in Scotland than 
elsewhere ; that his little volume could not fight against 
all the might of a long-established Review — it was 
stupidity or envy hut that his book had now got 
greater circulation than they or it ever had. His books 
must be studied to be understood — they were not for 
ladies, to be read lounging on a sofa. 

“He said that Professor Wilson was an exceedingly 
clever man, and that it was such a pity that his talents 
and energies were not directed to one point. On our 
return to the house, he said he had suflered much distress. 
His dear sister was dead, his daughter was lying ill with 
spine, and now an old family servant w’as dying, ‘but I 
endeavour to amuse myself as I can.’ 

“ I blessed the dear old man, came away ; and he said he 
might wander into my house some day or other in Scot- 
land. Oh, how I felt as I heard him read in his deep 
voice some of his own imperishable verses — the lovely 
evening — the glorious scene — the poetry and the man ! 

""Aug. 2^th . — I received from home a parcel, and a 
letter from my father who is in London about the Psalms. 
The event which he communicates is to me all important 
— ^he leaves Campsie and goes to Glasgow. What are 
my feelings ? I can hardly express them. It is a 
struggle between the ideal and real ! On calmly consider- 
ing it, I do think that the change is much for the better. 
A large family is nowhere in such an advantageous posi 
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tion for eyery improyement and advancement as in a town ; 
which is also, I believe, more economical. Yet, to leave 
Campsie 1 Spot of my earnest feelings, and of the dearest 
associations of the happiest period of my life ! Gone is 
the continued presence of green fields and free air — gone 
the identifying of every lovely spot with the bright 
thoughts of youthful existence. 

“ I wish I could wi*h.e a series of sonnets entitled 
* Influences ; ' viz. : all those projections which turn the 
stream of life out of its course, bending it slightly 
without giving it a new direction. Nothing makes a man 
so contented as an experience gathered from a well- 
watched past. As the beauty of the finest landscape is 
sometimes marred on actual inspection by a nauseous weed 
at your feet, or painful headache, or many little things 
which detract from a loveliness only fully felt in the 
recollection when those trifles are forgotten — so, our 
chief happiness is too often in recollection of the past, or 
anticipation of the fiiture. Now, it is knowing what the 
past really was, which we nowrecal with so much pleasure, 
and over which there seems ‘ a light which never was on sea 
or land,’ that we are able to estimate the amount of 
happiness and value of the present. And I think he who 
does this will seldom be discontented ; for the miseries of 
life are few, and its blessings are ‘ new to us every morning 
and evening.’ 

“ I have just returned from a pleasant walk, with a lovely 
sunset, and the cushats weeping and wailing in the wood. 

^"September 16th , — The long-expected festival-week is 
past I I never have, in my life, nor ever expect again to 
have, such a glorious treat — have heard Th^ Creation. 

“ I shall not attempt to ofier a criticism upon the music 
which I heard during the festival. Whoever has seen 
York Minster, may fancy the effect of a grand chorus of 
640 performers before an assembled multitude of perhaps 
7,000 people, with Braham, Philipps, Rubini, Lablache, 
Grisi, &c. 

We had very delightful company in the house — Sir 
Charles Dolbiac, (M.P.) and daughter ; Milnes Gasldll, M.P., 
wife and sister-in-law ; Miss Wynn Smith ; Wright, with 
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his ^nfe and daugliter ; Lady Sitwell ; Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
ton; Mr. and Miss Forbes, Edinburgh; Captain Campbell, 
7th Hussars ; Lord Grey. I had the most interesting con- 
versation with Gaskill, Wright, and Lady Sitwell. 

“GasHll mentioned the following things: — Peel does 
not confide suflSciently in his own party, he tells nothing 
to them ; but if you do make a good speech, he will shake 
you by the hand and talk kindly. His difficulties on the 
Catholic question were great. His principal adviser and 
confidential friend was Dr. Lloyd of Oxford. The Duke, 
who looks at a question of politics like men in a field of 
battle, after two hours’ conversation, told Peel that he had 
agreed. Peel knew there was no use fighting in the council, 
and he determined to resign. He went to Windsor 
to do so. The King, who had all the feelings of his father 
on the subject, remonstrated, and asked Peel if he could 
form a Ministry which would resist. Peel saw it was im- 
possible. The King then said, that what he would not do 
as an individual he was compelling him to do by asking him 
to change. Would he desert him 1 Would he leave the 
omju^ on him ? Peel came home, and for two nights never 
went to bed. Wrote to his friend Dr. Lloyd that he knew 
that in sticking to the King, from the most loyal motives, 
he was sacrificing his political character, &c. and so he 
passed it : and now he would willingly change his mind I 
Peers memory is amazing. ‘Can you forget all this 
trash?’ said he to a friend, as a member was speaking. ‘ 1 
can’t;’ and so he never did, but would recall words and 
circumstances a year afterwards. 

“One night Mr. Gaskill was at a party at the Duke 

of ’s ; Peel, Wellington, and some others, were playing 

whist ; Croker was learning dearth at another table. *Go,’ 
said Peel to one of his friends — * go and ask if he ever 
learned the game before.’ ‘ Never ! ’ said Croker, ^upon my 
soul’ ‘Well,’ said Peel to his friend, who returned, ‘I’ll 
bet, in twenty minutes by my watch, Croker tells his teacher 
that he does not know how to play.’ In five minutes Croker 
was heard saying, ‘ Well, do you know, I should not have 
thought that the best way of playing.’ This was received 
with a roar of laughter. 
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Septeniher l&th — 0 God, I am a weak, poor, sinful 
man, unmindful of past mercies, and of a hardened heart. 
Merciful Father, I implore pardon from Thee for my sins, 
and entreat the aid of thy Holy Spirit, by which alone 1 
can fight the evil one. Hear me, for the sake of the atoning 
blood of thy dear Son, in whose eternal merits I trust alone 
for salvation. 

September ^^th, 1835. — G. was staying with us. He 
is the editor of a periodical called The Ghurchmam, and 
is a most violent Episcopalian of the old school, as he 
was once as violent a dissenter of the new. There are 
few liberal Churchmen — ^very few; and to me nothing 
is more absurd than the violence of men professing the 
same faith in all its essentials, and, in the present state 
of things, cutting one another’s throats. England is 
beginning to reform her clergy ; and good morals, with a 
sound Calvinistic theology, are rapidly gaining ground. 
I have myself seen so much wickedness in manners and 
opinions that my heart bows before a good Christian 
wherever I meet him. We had good sacred music on 
Sunday evening. This may be abused ; and then, per- 
haps, it is wrong. But certainly to me it is infinitely 
more sacred than the chatter round a fireside on stuff and 
nonsense, such as I have frequently heard. But remember 
Paul and the ‘ meats.’ 

“ September 2^th, — had to-night a long argument with 

an atheist, Mr. C . I have known intimately many 

strange thinkers, from fanatics to atheists. All sceptics 
whom I have ever met have been very ignorant of the 
argument and facts of the case. This has been my con- 
firmed experience in Germany and England. Fanatics knew 
and felt ten times more. Believing too much is more 
philosophical than believing nothing at all. 

“ I finished Heine’s ‘ History of Modern German Litera- 
ture.’ His German style is beautiful ; his remarks astonish- 
ingly striking, original, and pointed ; his character of the 
poetry, painting, architecture of the Middle Ages admir- 
able. 

“ Swnday, l\th — ^This is the last Sunday I shall spend in 
Moreby for some time. How many pleasant ones have I 
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had in the old church at Stillingfleet, in its antique pew 
and oak seats, worn away by numberless generations ! I 
trust I have seen enough of the English Church to love 
her capabilities and to admire her modeofworship ; and while 
I enter with heart into that mode and form in which I have 
been bom and bred, I trust to have for ever an affection foi 
the venerable Liturgy and those institutions w^hich so well 
accomplish their purpose of diffusing the Gospel of Christ 
among the nations. 0 Lord, I thank Thee for the many 
peaceful Sabbaths which I have enjoyed. Eorgive their 
much abuse, and still preserve my mind more and more for 
that eternal Sabbath which I hope one day, through the 
blood of the Atonement, to spend with Thee in heaven. 

“ OcM)er IZth. — ^The last night at Moreby. How much 
could I now say on my leaving this excellent family whom 
I esteem so much and highly ! Mr. Preston has been as a 
father. God bless them all ! 

“ I thank Thee, 0 God, through Jesus Christ, for all Thou 
hast done for me since I came into this family. Lord, may 
thy kindness not be thrown away, but may everything work 
for my good. Amen, Amen. 

Glasgow, 23rcZ December, — This day two years ago 
James died. I shall ever consider this day as worthy of 
my remembrance, because to me it marks the most im- 
portant era of my life. Amidst temptations it has warned 
me ; in my Christian course it has cheered me. In far 
other scenes than these I have remembered it with solemn 
feelings, and I trust I may never forget it or the habits it 
has engendered. The more I see of the world, the more I 
look upon the dear boy as the purest being I ever met with ; 
and now I rejoice he is in heaven. Lord, may I never forget 
that time. 

“ 27 tk; lojst Swnda/y oflSB6, — never felt a greater ^est 
for study than now. The truth, sincerity, simplicity, and 
the eloquence, of the older divines is a source of much 
pleasure. I have adopted the plan of keeping a note-book 
which I call 'Hints for Sermons,’ in which I put down 
whatever may prove useful for my future ministrations. 
Unfortunately what is useful is not nowadays the most 
taking, and we have lost muca of our simple-hearted 
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Christianity. Our very clergy are dragging us down to 
lick the dust, and the influence of the mob is making 
our young men a subservient set of fellows. I see 
among our better-thinking clergy a strong episcopalian 
spirit ; they are beginning to see the use of a set form of 
worship. And who can look at the critical, self-suj05cient 
faces of the one-half of our congregations during prayers, 
and the labour and puffing and blowing of some aspirant 
to a church, and not deplore the absence of some set prayers 
which would keep the feelings of many right-thinking Chris- 
tian from being hurt every Sabbath. 

January Qth, 1836. — I went down to Campbeltown, 
and I returned to-day with Scipio and George Beatson. 
What were my feelings when I saw Campbeltown — aye, 
what were they? Almost what I anticipated; — a half break- 
ing up of the ideal. Gone was the glory and the dream — 
gone the old familiar faces. Everything seemed changed, 
save the old hills ; and it was only when I gazed on them 
that I felt a return of the old feelings, ghmpses of boyhood, 
short but beautiful, that soon passed away, and I felt I was 
a changed man — ^how changed since those days ! 

“ We were gay to our ‘ hearts* content :* a ball every night 
and breakfasts every morning, with interludes of dinners. 
I never received more kindness in my life. 

“ Be honest ! In Campbeltown I forgot God altogether. 
If ever there was a cold, forgetful sinner, I am the man. If 
it was not for my peculiarly fortunate circumstances of life 
I would have been a thorough-going sinner. My heart is 
blunt ; every time I fall back I am so much the worse — ^it 
quenches faith, resolution, hope. Well may I say, ‘Lord 
save me, or I perish.* 

“ Poor dear 1 I received such a letter from him in 

answer to an earnest exhortation to him to change his ways. 
The Lord bless him ! 

“ Is it proper to endeavour to convert a man by any 
other but Claristian motives — prudential or moral ? I 
think it is. A hardened sinner must have motives addressed 
to him which he can feel and understand. Let this be a 
matter for thought. My mother denies its truth.” 
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To A. Oleek: — 

10, Brajtdon Place, G-lasgow : January 13, 1836. 

** For once in my life I am working for the class, writing 
essays for a prize ! Are you not astonished ? Fleming 
gives out five or six subjects. The first was on the Mosaic 
account of the Creation ; and I sent him in one of eiglity 
pages crammed with geology, which even ‘the Doctor’s’ 
(Sinclair) most scientific conversations (which used to bore 
you) were nothing to. Fleming had the good sense to 
appreciate it ; and he said j)rivately to my father that ‘ it 
had more in it than all the others put together.’ But you 
never saw suchfellows ! Some of them open their goggle eyes, 
when I dare to speculate on some of the great doctor’s 
(iiccife. Think of them the other day ! there was a meeting 
in the HaU, and M‘Gill in the chair, to determine whether 
Blackwood should be kicked out of the Hall Library and 
sent in search of the Edvnhwrgh Review^ long ago black- 
balled ! Poor Maga was peppered with a whole volley of 
anathemas ; and if it was not for some fellows of sense who 
were determined to give old Christopher a lift on his stilts, 
he would have hobbled down the turnpike stair to make 
room for a dripping Baptist or oily-haired Methodist. Oh, 
I hate cant — I detest it, Clerk, from my ‘ heart of hearts I' 
There is a manliness about true Christianity, a conscious- 
ness of strength, which enables it to make everything its 
own. 

“ The people are becoming all in all. And m hat are the 
forthcoming ministers ? The people’s slaves or deceivers. 
It is, I admit, the opinion of a young man ; but I feel that 
we are going doTO hill — ^talk, talk, talk — ^big words — 
popularity — that god which is worshipped wherever a chai)Gl 
stands This is what I fear we are coming to — our very 
prayers are the subjects of display and criticism. I rejoice 
to think there is One who guides all to good, that the 
world on the whole is ever advancing in the right, though 
poor Scotland may, perhaps, lag behind for a season.’' 

During the session of 1835-36 a coterie of young 
men, possessed of kindred genius and humour, used to 
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meet for the interchange of wit, and of literary produc* 
tions whose chief merit was their absurdity. Horatio 
M’OuUoeh, the landscape painter, and his brother artist, 
MacNee ; ttie late Principal Leitch, and his brother, 
Mr. J ohn Leitch, a well-known litterateur ; the Dean 
of Argyll, and his brother, Mr. MacGeorge ; M'Hish, 
the author of the ‘Anatomy of Drunkenness;’ and 
Herman Maeleod, were the leading spirits of the 
fraternity. One of the chief ties which bound them 

in fellowship was the presence of Dugald M , 

poet and local celebrity. M was not without 

talent, and made seyeral creditable attempts in yerse ; 
but his extraordinary self-importance, his tmcon- 
soiousness of ridicule, and the bombastic character of 
many of his productions made him a ready butt for 
the shafts of drollery with which the young fellows 
who met at those suppers were abxmdantly armed.* 
Before the year was out they printed a series of 
squibs written for their gatherings. The yolrime 
was entitled, ‘ Sparks of Promethean Fire ; or Chips 
from the Thunderbolts of Joye,’ and professed to be 
published at Stromboli, for the firm of Gog, Magog, 
and Co. 


* Once, at a public dinner, 'when the toast of “the poets of Scot- 
land, coupled with the name of Dugald M ” was proposed, in 

terms which seemed to disparage the practical importance of their art, 
Dugald, rising in great in<hgnation, determined to give the ignoramus 
a lesson on the grandeur of the offended muse. “I will tell the 
gentleman,” he shouted, “ what poetry is. Poetry is the language of 
tiie tempest when it roars through the crashing forest. The waves of 
ocean tossing their foaming crests under the lash of the hurricane — 
they, sir, speak in poetry. Poetry, sir! poetry was the voice in 
which the Almighty thundered through the awful peaks of Smai; 
and I myself, sir, have published five volumes of poetry, and the last, 
in its third edition, can be had for the price of five shillmgs and si^x- 
pence ! ” 
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These poems -were indirectly meant as caricatures of 
the pompons emptiness, the incongruous magnificence, 
and the grandiose scene-painting of the poet Dugald. 
Hades and the Arctic Pole, the Toloanio fires and 
sulphurous craters of Etna and Hecla, whales, mam- 
moths, and mastodons, had therefore to lend their 
aid in the production of a jumble of astounding 
nonsense. 

Only one specimen of the volumes has been reprinted 
— ‘ The Death of Space,’ by Mr. John Leitch, which was 
engrossed in ‘Bon Gualtia:.’ Norman Maoleod con- 
tributed four pieces — ‘ The Beign of Death,’ ‘ The 
Phantom Festival,’ ‘Professor Boss’s* Drinking- 
Song,’ and ‘Invocation to Professor Boss, who Fell 
iato the Crater of Hecla.’ "We give the two last. 



PBOFESSOB boss’s DRINKIKCt-SOKa. 

Aw — ‘Bekranzt mit Laiib den lieben voUen Becher/ 
or — * The Ehine ! the Ehine I * &c,, &c. 

Drink, drink and swiU, ye jolly old Professors, 

TouTl find it royal stuff. 

You’!! find it royal stuff ; 

What though the waves of ocean roll above us, 

We do not care a snuff I 
We do not care a sn uff I 

* ‘^Bs’was the bye-name be bad for his very dear friend, the 
late Principal Leitch, one of the ablest and best of men. 
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Diodati, Eimt, Gleim, Mendelssohn Swighausen, 
leh bin Ihr Bnider Boss 1 
Ich bin Ihr Bruder Boss 1 
Pass round the jorum, and with all the honours. 
Drink to Commander Boss ! 

Drink to Commander Boss 1 

Ices IVe ate in Paris, at Tortoni s , 

Broiled chicken too in Wien, 

Broiled chicken too in Wien : 

But who would talk of such barbaric messes. 

Who our tums-out had seen ! 

Who our tums-out had seen ! 

& 

For here we dine on whales and fossil mammoths, 
With walrus for our lunch, 

With walrus for our lunch ; 

We’ve Hecla’s flames to warm our glass of toddj. 
And ice to cool our punch ! 

And ice to cool our punch ! 

See how our smoke is curling up the crater; 

Ho, spit and rouse its flres 1 
Ho, spit and rouse its flres ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Deutschland’s old Professon^ 
We’re worthy of our sires 1 
We’re worthy of our sires 1 
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INVOCATION TO PROFESSOR BOSS, WHO FELL INTO THE 
CRATER OF MOCJNT HECLA. 

OH what a grim gigantic 
tomb is thine, 

Immortal Boss ! The se- 
pulchres which yawn 
For the obscure remains of 
common men 

Were all unworthy thee ! 

Their narrow bounds 
Thou heldest in unutterable 
disdain, ^ 

And soughtest for a grave 
amid the vaults 
Of Iceland’s belching, bellow- 
ing, groaning Mount. 
Stupendous walls of flame 
surround thee now ; 

Thy mausoleum is a hell on earth, 

Where spluttering bursts of Pandemoniac fire 
Shake their rude tongues against the vault of heaven, 
And lick the stars, and singe the comet’s tail. 

Peace to thine ashes, Boss ! Thy soul shall tower, 

Like an inflated Phoenix, from the mouth 
Of that infernal hill ; whose crater wide, 

Like a vast trumpet, shall thy praises sound 
What time its ashes rise beyond the moon. 

And blind with clouds of dust the morning star. 

And from thy lofty watch-tower in the sky 
Spitzbergen thou shalt see, and Greenland, where 
The spermaceti whale rolls floundering on, 

And dares to combat the pugnacious shark; 

The morse, with teeth of steel and snout of brass, 

The mighty kraken, and the ocean snake, 

The salamander, with its soul of fire, 

The mammoth and the mastodon sublime, — 
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'fhem Shalt thou see, and with their spirits thou 
Shalt hold sweet converse, as they move along. 
Shaking the curdling deep with shaven tails. 

And drowning Hecla’s thunder in their own. 

And from the mountain’s bosom thou shalt call 
The swarthy Vulcan, and his one-eyed sons — 

The Atlantian Cyclops — to thine aid, 

While thou assailest Woden, Teusco, Thor, 

And all the Scandinavian gods accursed 
Who in Valhalla hold their dreaded reign. 

And Vulcan, at thy bidding, shall appear, 

With Polyphemus and his brethren vast ; 

And, armed with Jove’s resistless thunderbolts, 
Ajid Hecla’s flames, the huge Monopian brood 
Shall rise with fury irresistible 
And from their gory seats of human skulls 
Hurl the grim tyrants down with muttering yell ; 
While thou ascendest the Valhalla throne 
And at the prostrate gods dost shake thy fist t 

Immortal Boss ! while seas of dark ribbed ice 
Lock the leviathan in their solid jaws, 

While the substantial firmament resounds 
With yells and curses from the frozen tongues 
Of shipwrecked mariners, thy sceptre gaunt 
Shall thunder on the grim Icelandic shore, 

And loose the chains that fetter Nature round 1 
Then, then shall Hecla sing aloud to thee 
A dread volcanic hymn ; his monstrous throat. 

In honour of thy name, shall swallow up 

The sun, the moon, the stars ; all, save thy thrones, 

Shall be absorbed in that enormous maw ; 

And ghosts of mighty men shall crowd'd around 
Thine ample table in Valhalla spread 
And feast with thee ; the hippopotamus, 

The whale, the shark, shall on thy table lie, 

Cooked to thy taste before grim Hecla’s fire ; 

And all shall eat, and cliaunt thy name, and drink 
Potations deep from Patagonian skulls. 
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My song is done : Oceans of endless bliss 
Shall roll within thy kingdom ; cataracts 
Of matchless eloquence shall hymn thy praise ; 
Mountains of mighty song — mightier by far 
Than Hecla, where thine ashes lie entombed. 

Shall lift their heads beyond the toj) of space, 

And prove thy deathless monuments of fame ; 

While thou with kingly, bland, benignant smile, 

Look’ St down upon the earth’s ten^aqueous ball, 

And quell’tit with thunder Neptune’s blustering mood. 



March 2nd, — Strange, marvellous, and unintelligible 
world ! My brain gets dizzy when I allow myself to reflect 
upon the extraordinary journey we are all pursuing. I heard 
old Weimar tunes upon the piano. Was it a dream ? am 
I here ? am I the same being ? What means this spring- 
ing into existence, the joys and sorrows, happiness to 
ecstasy, friendships formed and decaying, death at the end 
of all? Are we mad? Do our souls inhabit bodies 
which are dying about us ? But I write like a fool, for 
my heart is overflowing with thoughts which I cannot 
utter. 

“ 12th March, — ^Exactly, Norman. You wrote the above 
the other night when some old tunes roused up the old 
man which you thought was dead. Tell us how he docs ? 

*"8atwday, ApHl 23. — ^After studying to-day and yestcr 
day, I have had an evening stroll down the street. The 
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av/rora* was briglit and lovely — now forming an arch along 
the sky, now shooting up like an archangers sword over 
the world, or forming streaming rays of light, which the 
soul of mortal might deem a seraph’s crown. How strange 
are the glimpses which we sometimes have of something 
beyond the sense — a strange feeling, flitting as the auroi^a 
but as bright, of a spiritual world, with which our souls 
seem longing to mingle, and, like a bird which, from 
infancy reared in a cage, has an instinctive love for scenes 
more congenial to its habits, and fliutters about when it 
sees green woods and a summer sky, and droops its head 
when it feels they are seen through the bars of its prison ! 
But the door shall yet be opened, and the songs it has 
learnt in confinement shall yet be heard in the sunny sky ; 
and it shall be joined by a thousand other birds, and a 
harmonious song will rise on high ! 

“ Oh, if we could but keep the purity of the soul ! but 
sense is the giant which fetters us and gains the victory. 
We have dim perceptions of the pure and elevated spiritual 
world. We truly walk by sight, and not by faith. 

Mere descriptive poets may be compared to those 
who have shrewdness enough to copy the best sets of 
hieroglyphics, but who have not skill enough' to give 
to them more than a partial interpretation. They 
decipher enough to know that the writing has much fine 
meaning, which, as it pleases themselves, may also give 
pleasure to others. The reflective poet is one who de- 
ciphers the writing which he copies, appropriates its truth 
to himself, and makes it a part of his own existence ; and 
when he gives it to the world he adds to it his own glorious 
comments and illustrations, and thus makes others feel 
like himself. And yet the highest and brightest world in 
which the poet exists cannot be shown to another. It 
is incommunicable. If in his spirit he reaches the high 
peaks of the Himalaya, he can bring none there with him ; 
and should he know there are others there, the rarity of 
the air prevents any communication. 

JuTie Qth, OouTOck — My journal has been sadly 
neglected, and that too at a time when sunshine and cloud 
have not been unfrequent in my trivial history. 

VOL. r. Q 
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‘‘I finislied my college labours by getting tbe essay 
prize — not much, in truth.; but I shall not venture to 
express my little opinion of prizes. They a test of talent 
or labour — ^bah I Last winter was, however, a useful one 
to me. How different from the one before — hardly an 
ounce of the ideal, and a ton of the real. 

After 1st ot May I came down here, where I staid for 
a short time, until I went to the Assembly on the 1 6 th, when 
my father was Moderator. When I think of that fortnight, 
my head is fiUed with a confosed mass of speeches, dinners, 
suppers, breakfasts, crowded houses, familiar faces, old 
acquaintances, and all that makes an Assembly interesting 
and tiresome to one who is in the middle of the bustle. I 
became acquainted with a great many people — the most 
interesting was Dr. Cooke, of Belfast — a splendid man, who 
I think beats Chalmers in thinking, and equals him in genius. 
The concluding scene of the Assembly is the finest thing I 
ever saw — the whole clergy and people singing a psalm, 
and praying for the peace of Jerusalem 1 Grieved on my 
return to find poor Mary so unwell : for my own part, I 
have little hope. 

“ To-morrow I start for the Highlands, intending, God 
willing, to return in a month. ' Into Thy hands I commit 
myself. 

‘'Fivmx/ry^ Sth . — The name, which stares mein the face, 
alone convinces me that I am here. Against this I have a 
thousand melancholy feelings to persuade me that I am 
not. Tes, it is so : for the first time in my life, I have 
walked up the ‘ brae face ’ without a smile upon my face. 
The past was too vividly present — when a revered old man 
was blessed in his old age by a large and dear family — 
when my own days, young though I be, were yet ‘ clothed 
in no earthly light,’ and had all the ' glory of a dream,’ and 
myself the object of ‘kind words, kind looks, and tender 
greetings.’ 

“ It is a solemn thing when the faces and voices of the 
lost and gone are vividly recalled — when chambers are 
again peopled by their former inmates — and when you start 
to find it all a dream ; — ^that what was life is now death ! 

“ We, too, are passing on ! Can I forget this here ? Oh, 
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may I be enabled, in much wealmess and sin, still to fight 
so as to gain the prize 1 

Portree, 21st June — I have been reading for three 
days back Coleridge’s ‘ Table Talk,’ and Byron. 

What a contrast is there between the two 1 I pretend 
not to fathom Byron’s character : it has puzzled wiser heads 
than mine. But how different were these men, as far as 
their characters can be gathered from their conversation ! 
Coleridge ever struggling after truth ; diving into every 
science, and discovering affinities between them ; holding 
communion ever with ideas and principles, and caring 
for things only as they led to these ; and, as a consequence 
from this pursuit and love of truth, a humble believing 
disciple of Christ Byron viewing everything through 
his own egotism ; selfish in the extreme ; anxious to be 
the man of fashion, and ' receiving his inspiration from gin 
and water laughing at England and admiring Greece ; 
doubting Scripture and admiring Shelley. Coleridge wish- 
ing to publish his philosophy for the glory of God and the 
good of men; Byron writing his poetry ‘to please the 
women,’ In short, I believe Byron’s fame is on the decline. 
His literature has never sent a man a mile on in the mighty 
pursuit after truth. Coleridge must live and be beloved 

by all who study him. He was a truly noble fellow 1 

* 

“A man’s charity to those who differ from him upon 
great and difficult questions will be in the ratio of his own 
knowledge of them : the more knowledge, the more charity. 

-SSr -Sfr 

“ The difference in height between the Scotch and Swiss 
mountains is compensated for by the ever-changing shape 
of the former, arising from their lowness. 

"^Portree, Skye, August, 1836. — ^Early in the month of 
July I went with Professor Forbes to Quirang and the 
north end of Skye. My next trip was to Storr, the finest 
thing I ever saw. The day promised well as we ascended, 
but when near the top thick mist suddenly came on, which 
prevented us from seeing a yard in front. We, however, 
against hope, climbed to the summit. When we arrived, 
the mist, in a thousand graceful columns, cleared away, 

Q 2 
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and a thick, black curtain, which concealed the country 
from our view, slowly rose and presented to us a panorama 
such as might put all Europe to shame. Beneath us lay 
Skye, with its thousand sea lochs, bounded to the south 
by the jagged Coolins, between which we got i:)eeps 
of the distant sea. On every other side was water calm 
as glass, specked by ships in sunshine, sailing far away. 
Along the mainland, from Cape Wrath to Kyle Rhea, was a 
vast chains of hills, seen under every variety of light and 
shade, while distant mountain tops appeared marching 
towards Ardnamurehan. To the west lay the Lewis at full 
length : a gorgeous canopy of clouds was piled over it. 
Rays of silver light fell at once on the Minch and on the 
far-distant horizon beyond Uist, where no land breaks the 
vista to America. The precipice is a thousand feet high : a 
stone took nine seconds to reach the bottom. In tine, a 
large whale was spouting in the sea below us after a 
herring shoal. 

** Srd September . — ^The feeling at present next to my 
heart is the state of poor dear Mary. Her hour, I see, is 
not far distant. She knows this herself : she expressed her 
fears perfectly calmly to my mother, and was thankful that 
she had got so lotog a time to prepare. Her patience is 
amazing. Oh, may God her Father, and Christ her 
Saviour, grant her pestle and rest I 

“I want steadiness.'^ God, give me consistency in 
words, in thoughts ; in Company ; in private ! May I in 
everything see what Thy law demands, and may I receive 
strength to obey it. 

“ My mother and aunt have both told me, in strong 
language, that I am most irritable in my temper, and very 
unpleasant. My mother toldNme more than this, which 
there is no use putting down. \ 

“ I feel she is wrong. I am Sieved for this because it 
is unchristian ; therefore, under the strength of God, feel 
anxious and resolved to — 1. Be always calm and collected, 
and never talk impetuously, and as if out of temper. 2. To 
give greater deference to my mother ; to stop arguing with 
her ; and, however much she mistakes my feelings, still to 
act as I shall one day answer. 
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This I wish to do under God’s guidance. 

" Clerk, MacConocMe,and Naime, have come as boarders. 
They are, I think, three as fine lads as ever I saw. Enable 
me, 0 God, to remember that I am responsible for sowing 
all the Gospel seed I can in their minds. Amen. 

“ I am making slow progress ; I am sadly behind. What 
signifies talk if the actions be awanting ? 

“ November 3rd . — I was this morning called up at five 
to go for the doctor for dear Mary. She was in great 
agony, such as I never saw before. Ihe doctor gave her 
relief ; and she gently fell asleep in Christ at half-past 
nine o’clock. 

“November 9ih. — ^It is all over ; we buried Mary to-day 
beside James. They both lie near the home where they 
spent many happy days ; and we laid them down, thank 
God, in full faith and assurance of a blessed resurrection ! 

"I have only to pray God Almighty, through Jesus 
Christ, that I may not only persevere myself, but induce 
others to persevere, in the same Christian course, that 
‘where they are we may be also I”* 



CHAPTEE TL 

1836 — 7 . 

A t this time the UniTersity of Glasgow attracted 
an imnsual number of students from the east of 
Scotland. This was partly owing to the brilliant 
teaching of Sir Daniel Sandford, and of the late Pro- 
fessor Eamsay, and partly to the wider influence 
which the Snell exhibitions to Oxford were beginning 
to exercise. Worman’s father, determining to take ad- 
vantage of this movement for the increase of his very 
limited income, arranged for the reception of one or 
two young men as hoarders, whose parents were 
friends of his own. He had in this way residing in 
his house during the winter of 1836-7 William 
Clerk, son of Sir George Clerk, of Penicuiok, Henry 
MacConochie, son of Lord Meadowbank, and James 
Haime, from Edinburgh. John C. Shairp, son of 
Major Shairp, of Houstoun, now Principal of the 
United College in the University of St. Andi’ews, was 
in like manner boarded with Norman’s aunts; but 
although residing under a different roof, he was in 
every other respect one of the party. Principal 
Shaitp gives the following interesting reminiscences 
of the time : — 
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“ Norman was then a young divinity student and 
had nearly completed his course in Glasgow College. 
To him his father committed the entire care of the 
three young men who lived in his house, and it was 
arranged that I, Hving with his aunts, should be added 
as a fourth charge. This I look back to as one of the 
happiest things that befell me during all my early life. 
Norman was then in the very hey-day of hope, energy, 
and young genius. There was not a fine quality 
which he afterwards displayed which did not then 
make itself seen and felt by his friends, and that 
yonthfulness of spirit, which was to the last so de- 
lightful, had a peculiar charm then, when it was set 
off by aU the personal attractions of two or three-and- 
twenty. 

“ His training had not been merely the ordinary one 
of a lad from a Scotch Manse, who has attended classes 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh* TJniversities. His broad 
and sympathetic spirit had a far richer background 
to draw upon. It was Morven and the Sound of 
Mull, the legends of Skye and Dunvegan, and the 
shore of Eintyre, that had dyed the first and inmost 
feelings of childhood with their deep colouring. 
Then as boyhood passed into manhood, came his 
sojourn among Yorkshire squires, his visit to Ger- 
many, and aU the stimulating society of "Weimar, on 
which stiU rested the spirit of the lately-departed 
Goethe. All these things, so unlike the common- 
place experience of many, had added to his nature 
a variety and compass which seemed wonderful, com- 
pared with that of most young men around him. 
fihilil of nature as he was, this variety of expe- 
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rience had stimulated and enlarged nature in him, not 
oTerlaid it. 

“ There -were many bonds of sympathy beWeen us 
to begin -with. First, there "was his purely Highland 
and Celtic blood and up-bringing ; and I, both from 
my mother’s and paternal grandmother’s side, had 
Celtic blood. The shores of Argyllshire were common 
ground to us. The same places and the same people — 
many of them — ^were familiar to his childhood and to 
mine. And he and his father and mother used to 
stimulate my love for that ■western land by endless 
stories, legends, histories, jests, allusions, brought 
from thence. It "was to him, as to me, the region 
of poetry, of romance, adventure, mystery, gladness, 
and sadness infinite. Here ■was a great background 
of common interest -which made us feel as old friends 
at first sight. Indeed, I never remember the -time 
when I felt the least a" stranger to Norman. Se- 
condly, besides this, I soon found that our likings 
for ■the poets were the same. Especially were we at 
one in our common devotion to one, to us the chief 
of poets. 

“ I well remember those first evenings we used to 
spend together in G-lasgow. I went to No. 9, Bath 
Street— oftener Norman would come over to my room 
to look after my studies. I was attending Professor 
Buchanan’s class — ‘Bob,’ as we then irreverently 
called him — and Norman came to see how I had taken 
my logic notes and prepared my essay, or other work 
for next day. After a short time spent in looking over 
the notes of lecture, or the essay, Norman would say, 

‘ I see you understand all about it ; come, let’s turn 
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to Billy.’ That "was his familiar name for "Words- 
worth, the poet of his soul. 

“Before coming to Glasgow I had come upon Words- 
worth, and in large measure taken him to heart. 
ITorman had for some years done the same. Our 
sympathy in this became an immense bond of union. 
The admiration and study of Wordsworth were not 
then what they afterwards became — a part of the 
discipline of eyery educated man. Those who really 
cared for him in Scotland might, I belieye, haye then 
been counted by units. Uot a professor in Glasgow 
Uniyersity at that time eyer alluded to him. Those, 
therefore, who read him in solitude, if they met 
another to whom they could open their mind on the 
subject, were bound to each other by a yery inward 
chord of sympathy. I wish I could recall what we 
then felt as on those eyenings we read or chaunted 
the great lines we already knew, or shouted for joy 
at coming on some new passage which was a delight- 
ful surprise. Often as we walked out on winter 
nights to college for some meeting of the Peel Club, 
or other excitement, he would look up into the clear 
moonlight and repeat — 

* The moon doth with deKght 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair,’ 

% 

ISTumbers of the finest passages we had by heart, and 
would repeat to each other endlessly. I yerily be- 
lieye that Wordsworth did more for iN'orman, pene- 
trated more deeply and yitally into him, purifying 
and eleyating his thoughts and feelings at their 
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foxuitaiu.-head, than any other voice of uninspired man, 
living or dead. Second only to Wordsworth, Coleridge 
was, of modem poets, our great favourite. Those 
poems of his, and special passages, which have since 
become familiar to all, were then little known in 
Scotland, and had to us all the charm of a newly 
discovered country. We began then, too, to have 
dealings with his philosophy, which we found much 
more to our mind than the authorities then in vogue 
in Glasgow College — ^the prosaic Eeid and the long- 
winded Thomas Brown. 

“Long years afterwards, whenever I took up a 
Scotch newspaper, if my eye fell on a quotation 
from Wordsworth or Coleridge, ‘ Here’s Norman ’ I 
would say, and on lookiag more carefnlly, I would 
be sure to jSnd that it was he — quoting in one of his 
speeches some of the favourite linos of Glasgow days. 
Norman was not much of a classical scholar ; Homer, 
Virgil, and the rest, were not much to him. But I 
often thought that if he had known them ever so well, 
in a scholarly way, they never would have done for 
him what Wordsworth did, would never have so .entered 
into his secret being and become a part of his very self. 
Besides Wordsworth and Coleridge, there wore two 
other poets who were continually on his lips. Goethe 
was then much to him ; for he was bound up in all 
his recent Weimar reminiscences ; but I think that, 
as life went on, Goethe, with his artistic isolation, 
grew less and less to him. Shakespear, on the other 
hand, then was, and always continued to bo, an 
unfailing resource. Many of the characters ho used 
to read and dilate upon with wonderfully realising 
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power. Falstaff was especially dear to him. He 
read Falstaffs speeches, or rather, acted them, as I 
have never heard any other man do. He entered into 
the very heart of the character, and reproduced the 
isA old man’s humour to the very life. 

“These early sympathiei^ no douht, made our friend- 
ship more rapid and deep. But it did not need any 
such bonds to make a young man take at once to 
Horman. To see him, hear him, converse with him, was 
enough. He was then overflowing with generous, 
ardent, contagious impulse. Brimful of imagination, 
sympathy, buoyancy, humour, droUery, and affection- 
ateness, I never knew any one who contained in himself 
so large and varied an armful of the humanities. 
Himself a very child of Hature, he touched Hature 
and human life at every point. There was nothing 
human that was without interest for him; nothing 
great or noble to which his heart did not leap up 
instinctively. In those days, what Hazlitt says of 
Coleridge was true of him, ‘He talked on for ever, 
and you wished to hear him talk on for ever.’ Since 
that day I have met and known intimately a good 
many men more or less remarkable and original. Some 
of them were stronger on this one side, some on that, 
than Horman; but not one of all contained in himself 
Iprif'a variety of gifts and qualities, such ehisticity, 
*TOch boundless fertility of pure nature, apart from 
all he got from books or culture. 

“ On his intellectual side, imagination and humour 
were his strongest qualities, both of them working on 
a broad base of strong common sense and knowledge 
of human nature. On the moral side, sympathy, 
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intense sympathy, with all humanity was the most 
manifest, with a fine aspiration that hated the mean 
and the selfish, and went out to whatever things were 
most worthy of a man’s love. Deep aflfectionateness 
to family and Mends — affection that could not hear 
coldness or stiff reserve, but longed to love and to he 
loved, and if there was in it a touch of the old High- 
land clannishness, one did not like it the less for that. 

“His appearance as he then was is somewhat difficult 
to recall, as the image of it mingles with what he was 
when we last saw his face, worn and lined with care, 
labour, and sickness. He was stout for a man 
so young, or rather I should say only robust, yet 
vigorous and active in figure. His face as full of 
meaning as any fiice I ever looked on, with a fine 
health in his cheeks, as of the heather bloom; his 
broad, not high, brow smooth without a wrinkle, and 
his mouth firm and expressive, without those lines 
and wreaths it afterwards had : his dark brown, 
glossy hair in masses over his brow. Altogether he 
was, though not so handsome a man as his father at 
his age must have been, yet a face and figure as 
expressive of genius, strength, and buoyancy as I ever 
looked upon. Boundless healthfulness and hopeful- 
ness looked out from every feature. 

“ It was only a few weeks after my first meeting 
with Honnan that he, while still a student, made his 
first public appearance. This was at the famous Peel 
Banquet held in Glasgow in January, 1837. 

“ The students of the TJniversity, after rejecting Sir 
Walter Scott, and choosing a succession of Whig 
Eeotors^ had now, very much through Norman’s in- 
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fiuence, been brought to a better mind, and bad elected 
the great Conserrative leader. He came down and 
gave bis well-known address to tbe students in the Hall 
of tbe now vanisbed college. But more memorable 
stiU was tbe speech which be delivered at the Banquet 
given to him by the citizens of Glasgow and tbe in- 
habitants of tbe west of Scotland. It was a great 
gathering. I know not if any gathering equal to it 
has since taken place in Glasgow. It marked the 
rallying of tbe Conservative party after their discom- 
fiture by the Eeform Bill of 1832. 

‘‘Peel, in a speech of between two and three 
hours’ length, expounded, not only to Glasgow, but to 
tbe empire, his whole view of tbe pobtical situation 
and his own fature policy. It was a memorable 
speech, I believe, though I was too much of a boy 
either to know or care much about it. Many other 
good speeches were that night delivered, and among 
them a very felicitous acknowledgement by Dr. Mae- 
leod, of St. Columba, of the toast ‘The Church oi 
Scotland.’ But aU who still remember that night 
will recall as not the least striking event of the evening 
the way in which Norman returned thanks for 
the toast of the students of Glasgow University. I 
tbink I can see him now, standing forth prominently, 
liGnspicuous to the whole vast assemblage, his dark hair, 
glossy as a black-cock’s wing, massed over his fore- 
head, the ‘ purple hue ’ of youth on his cheek. They 
said he trembled inwardly, but there was no sign of 
tremor or nervousness in his look. As if roused by the 
sight of the great multitude gazing on him, he stood 
forth, sympathizing himself with all who listened, and 
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confident that they sympathized with him and with 
those for whom he spoke. His speech was short, plain, 
natural, modest, with no attempt to say fine thiags. 
Full of good sense and good taste, every word was to 
the point, every sentence went home. Many another 
might have written as good a speech, hut I doubt 
whether any young man then in Scotland could have 
spoken it so well. From his countenance, bearing, and 
rich, sweet voice, the words took another meaning to 
the ear than they had when read by the eye. Peel 
biTnaftlf, a man not too easily moved, was said to have 
been greatly impressed by the young man’s utterance, 
and to have spoken of it to his father. And well he 
might be. Of all Herman’s subsequent speeches — on 
platform, in pulpit, in banquet, and in assembly — ^no 
one was more entirely successful than that first simple 
speech at the Peel Banquet. 

“ During the session that followed the banquet, the 
Peel Club, which had been raised among the students 
to carry Peel’s election, and to perpetuate his then 
principles, was in fall swing, and Herman was the 
soul of it. Many an evening I went to its meet- 
ings in college, not as caring for its dry minutes of 
business, but to hear the hearty and heart-stirring 
impromptu addresses with which Herman animated 
all that had else been commonplace. There are not 
many remaining who shared those evenings, and 
those who do remain are widely scattered ; but 
they must look back to them as among the most vivid 
and high-spirited meetings they ever took part in. 
"What a contrast to the dull routine of meetings 
they have since had to. submit to I And the thing 
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that made them so different ■was ISrorman’s presence 
there. 

“ But if these first public appearances were brilliant, 
stiU more delightful was private intercourse -with biin 
as he bore himself in his home. His father had such 
entire confidence in him, not immingled with fatherly 
pride, that he entrusted everything to him. The 
three boarders were entirely under 1^'orman’s care, and 
he so dealt them that the tutor or teacher 

entirely disappeared in the Mend and elder brother 
of all, and of each individually. Each had a bed- 
room to himself, in which his studies were carried 
on; but all met in a common sitting-room which 
Norman named ‘The Coffee-room.’ There, when 
college work was over, sometimes before it was over, 
or even well begun, we would gather rovmd him, and 
with story, joke, song, readiugs from some favourite 
author — Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘Beligio Medici,’ 
Jeremy Taylor — or some recitation of poetry, he 
would make our hearts leap up. 

“ "What evenings I have seen in that ‘ coffee-room ! ’ 
Norman, in the grey-blue duffle dressing-gown, in 
which he then studied, with smoking- cap on his head, 
coming forth from his own reading-den to refresh 
jtdmself and cheer us by a brief bright quarter of an 
hour’s talk. He was the centre of that small 
circle, and whenever he appeared, even if there was 
dulness before, life and joy broke forth. At the 
close of 'the first session — speak of 1836-37 — the 
party that gathered in the coffee-room changed. 
MacOonochie and Naime went, and did not return ; 
William Clerk remained ; and the vacant places were 
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at the heguming of next session, 1837-38, filled by 
three ne'W comers — ^Eohert (nov Sir Kobert) Dalyell, 
of Binns; James Home; and John Mackintosh, 
the yonngest son of Mackintosh of Geddes. There 
were also two or three other students who boarded 
elsewhere, but who were often admitted as visitors 
to the joyous gatherings in the coffee-room. Among 
these was Henry A. Douglas, afterwards Bishop 
of Bombay. While all these yoimg fiiends so loved 
and admired Norman that it would be hard to say who 
did so most — a love which he seemed to return almost 
equally to all — John Mackintosh was no doubt the one 
who laid the deepest hold on his heart. They were fitted 
each to be the complement of the other. The serious, 
devout, pure nature of John Mackintosh drew forth 
from Norman reverence more than an elder usually 
accords to a younger friend ; on the other hand, 
Norman’s deep and manly love of goodness and holi- 
ness won John’s confidence, while his hopeful aspira- 
tion and joyousness did much to temper the tone of 
John’s piety, which verged somewhat on austerity. 
I believe that their characters, so different yet 
so adapted to respond to each other, were both of 
them much benefited by the friendship then begun. 

“John Mackintosh had at that time another friend, 
who was also his tutor, William Bums, who soon 
became the great revival preacher, and afterwards the 
missionary to China. Between Norman and William 
Bums, John used to live half-way in spirit. But I 
don’t think that Norman and Bums ever knew each 
other intimately. Norman’s mirth seemed to Bums 
profimity, and Bums’ rapt Calvinistic piety, that looked 
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on laughter as sinful, seemed to Ifomian somewhat 
too severe. In fact they were not then fitted to tinder- 
stand each other. It was in this session of 1837-38 
that the friendship of Norman with John, so fruitful 
in results to both, first began. He himself was then 
not a student, as he had received license in May, 
1837, and was ordained in Loudoun in March, 
1838 ; but until he settled in his parish he continued 
under his father’s roof, and in the same relationship 
as formerly with the young men who wintered there. 
The Church was then being greatly exercised by 
those contentions which ended four years afterwards 
in the Disruption. Norman took a lively interest in 
these ; but from the first, both from temperament and 
family tradition, sided with the party who opposed 
the Non-Intrusionists. Not that Norman was in any 
measure fitted by nature to be a Moderate of the 
accepted type. His ardent and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment could never have allowed him to belong to the 
party. But in the aims and contendings of the Veto 
men, he seemed from the first to discern the presence 
of sacerdotal pretensions which he his whole life 
^ng stoutly withstood. 

p “ Before the close of the session of 1837-38, Norman 
was appointed to the parish of Loudoun, in Ayr- 
shire, and ordained as its minister. When the close 
of our next and last session in Glasgow (1838-9) 
arrived, he airanged that his old friends of the Cofi'ee- 
room should go down and pay him a visit in his 
Manse at Loudoun on the first of May. The usual 
winding-up of college had taken place in the morning, 
and by the afternoon a merry party were seated on the 

VOL. L H 
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top of tJie Ayrshire coach, making their waytibrough the 
pleasant country of Mearns, in Eenfre-wshire, towards 
their friend’s Manse. That party consisted of William 
Clerk, Eobert DalyeU, Henry Douglas, and myself. 
Eor some reason or other, which I cannot now re- 
member, John Mackintosh could not join the party. It 
was a beautiful spring evening, and the green burn- 
braes as we wound along laughed on us with their 
galaxies of primroses. You may imagine what a 
welcome we received when at evening we reached 
the Manse door. We staid there three days, or 
four. The weather was spring-like and delightful. 
We wandered by the side of the Irvine Water, 
and under the woods, all about Loudoun Castle, 
and Norman was, as of old, the soul of the party. 
He recurred to his old Glasgow stories, or told us 
new ones derived from his brief experience of the 
Ayrshire people, in whom, and in their characters, 
he was already deeply interested. All day we spent 
out of doors, and as we lay, in that balmy weather, on 
the banks or under the shade of the newly budding 
trees, converse more hearty it would be impossible to 
conceive. And yet, there was beneath it an under- 
tone of sadness; for we foreboded too surely what 
actually has been fulfilled, that it was our last 
meeting ; that they who met there should never again 
aU meet together on cai*th. There were, with the host, 
five in that Loudoun party. I do not think that 
more than two of them have since met at one time. 

“ On the last day of our wanderings, Norman, who 
had hitherto kept up our spirits and never allowed a 
word of sadness to mar the mirth, at last said sud-* 
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denly, as we were recliniixg in one of the Londonn 
Castle woods, ‘ 2s ow, friends, this is the last time we 
shall all meet together; I know that welL Let us 
have a memorial of our meeting. Yonder are a 
number of primrose hushes. Each of you take up 
one root with his own hands ; I will do the same ; 
and we shall plant them at the Manse in remembrance 
of this day.’ So we each did, and carried home each 
his own primrose bush. "When we reached the 
Manse, Norman chose a place where we should plant 
them side by side.* It was all simple and natural, 
yet a pathetic and memorable close of that delightful 
early time. 

“ Early next morning we all left the Manse, and, I 
believe, not one of us ever returned. It was as 
Norman said. We went our several ways — one to 
Cambridge, two to Oxford ; but never again did 
more than two of us forgather. 

“ Two things strike me especially in looking back on 
Norman as he then was. The first was, his joyous- 
ness — ^the exuberance of his joy— joy combined with 
purity of heart. We had never before known any 
one who took a serious view of life, and was really 
religious, who combined with it so much hearty hope- 
fulness. He was happy in himself, and made all 
others happy with whom he had. to do. At least 
they must have been very morose persons indeed who 
were insensible to the contagion of his gladness. 

* Wlien Norman left Londonn, lie transplanted some of these 
primrose roots, and pnt them opposite his study windows at Dal- 
keith. The Londonn Manse jonquils and favourite little ‘rose de 
Meaux^ were also transplanted to Dalkeith, to revive the same 
memories there as at Londonn. 

H 2 
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“ The second was the power, and vividness, and 
activity of his imagination. He was at that time 
‘ of imagination all compact.’ I have since that time 
known several men whom the world has regarded as 
poets ; hut I never knew any one who contained in 
himself so large a m ass of the pure ore of poetry. I 
have sometimes thought that he had then imagination 
enough to have famished forth half-a-dozon poets. 
Wordsworth’s saying is well known — 

• Oh., many are the poets that are sown 
By Natoire : men endowed with highest gifts. 

The vision and tho faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verso.* 

Coleridge, I think, has questioned this. But if 
Wordsworth’s words are, as I believe they arc, tmo, 
then Herman was pre-eminently a poet. Ho had tho 
iimate power, but he wanted the outward accomplish- 
ment of verse. Hot that he wanted it altogether ; but 
he had not in early youth cultivated it, and when 
manhood came, the press of other and more inueticnl 
duties never loft him time to do more than dash off 
a verse or two, as it rose, spontaneously, to his lips. 
Had he had the time and the will to devote himself to 
poetry with tlmt devotion which alone ousuros suc- 
cess, it was in him, I holiovo, to havo hoon one of 
the highest poets of our time. Often during un 
evening in his study, or in a summer day’s sauute 
with him by a Highland loch, I have heard him lanur 
forth the substance of wliat might have Ixson made 
a groat original crontion — ^thoughts, images, dc^scrip- 
tions, ranging through all tlie scale, from tho sublime 
to tho humourous and tho di-oll ; which, if gathered 
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up, and put into the outward shape of poetry, would 
have been a noble poem. But he felt that he was 
called to do other work. And it was well that he obeyed 
the call as he did, and east back no regretful look to 
the poetry that he might have created.” 

It may be well here to explain a feature which, as 
expressed in his journals, may appear strange to the 
reader, but is quite oharaeteristio of the man. There is 
often such a rapid passing from ‘ grave ’ to ‘ gay,’ and, 
in his earlier years, such self-reproach for indulging in 
things really innocent, that, in giving perfectly faith- 
ful extracts, it has been found difficult to avoid 
conveying an impression of harshness or unreality. 
There was nothing more natural to him than so to 
combine all tones of feeling, that those who knew 
him felt no abrupt contrast between the mirthful and 
the solemn. But, as it might be expected fr’om his 
sensitive conscientiousness, he did not at first recog- 
nize the lawfulness of many things he afterwards 
‘allowed himself’ without any sense of inconsistency. 
It is accordingly interesting, biographically, to notice 
the difference betwixt his youth and age in matters 
like these, as well as the change which his opinions 
underwent on many political and theological subjects. 


From his JotoitaIi 

“ Aiw. 17 ih . — This last week being the one for electing 
a Lord Rector, I was very busy, having been the leader of 
the Peel party. We carried him by a majority of one 
hundred. This caused me much excitement, and drew 
my mind away from God. 
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“ Bimday, SOth Nov . — I intend by the grace of God to 
throw off my natural indolence, and rise every morning 
this winter at six o’clock. I study Hebrew, Greek, and 
Chiirch history every morning before breakfast ; chemistry, 
anatomy, and natural history (my favourite study next to 
divinity) during the day; logic, theology, reading, and 
writing in the evening. 

“ Is a Christian not entitled to dmw lessons of conduct 
from natural religion interpreted by revealed ? May ho not 
study the final causes in his moral constitution ? Wluit 
then is the final cause of the sense of the ludicrous ^ 

^‘Saturday, 31$i5 Dec., 1836. — The passing of time is 
enough to make a man ‘tremble like a guilty thing.’ I 
feel as if I could compress what remains of the hist year 
into the thoughts of an hour. 

And, then, what reminiscences of the past 1 This 
moment they are all gay in Weimar ! I soo thorn all. 
The thought is only momentary, and shines in my mind 
like the last rays of an extinguished taper. 

“Yes, I am changed. I have felt the transition. I 
know it. 

“ The ideality of life soon vanishes, and can only bo 
renewed when now chaimols ai’o formed for our ado'ctions. 
But why do we not fix them on unfading objects ? 

March 5fh. — What a giip I It is shatuoful. At a 
time, too, when circumstaiujos have occurnid which I am 
convinced must influence ray life in no small (h^groci. 

“ When Peel came down there wore groat doings, T ' 
spoke for tho students at his diiuuT, and thougli [ 
considerably in addressing throe thousand five litindnsl 
people, yet, from tlio mamu^r in which 1 was supporfcul, I 
got on well, and met wnth Poors di^cidcul iipprobjition. I 
have had tho honour also of being oloctejd Prosidont of tlus 
P(ud Club. Bt^causo of those mil other things, T have 
fallen fearfully through with iny sLuditJS, although my 
having had no small part in bringing Peel h(',ro is enough 
to give some value to my (existence. 

** Fritfay . — I liave just returtnul from Robert Dalglish’s 
ball 1 — a crowd. I have returned sick at Imart. Tt is 
my last ball I And I luijird the Oenuau wuiltsses played^ 
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and my brain reeled, I shut my eyes. I was once more 
with all my old Weimar friends ; when I opened them the 
faces were the faces of strangers, and I could stand it no 
longer, but left at twelve. I alone seemed sad. The 
louder and more cheerful the music grew, the more deeply 
melancholy I became. 

Sundaijy 7th May, 1837. — How life gallops f What 
changes ! How we do hurry along fi’om the days of 
childliood to wild and imaginative youth, and then 
gradually sober down to sedate manhood ! Only look at 
the last page — music and dancing ! — and this page has 
to record the most solemn event in my ‘little history’ — 
that upon Wednesday last I was made a preacher of the 
gospel, and to-day I preached my first seimon ! 

“ This is a nick, a point, in a man’s life. It marks the 
past and future. I only wish I could write my real state 
of mind about it ! 

“ The goodness of God has been great, very great. If 
it were not for His great love, I could not stand a minute. 
But my own state has had this good ofibet, that it has 
made me distrust myself and roly more on Christ. 
I have got a most irritable temper. I have got a loose 
way of talking and of using slang words, most unbecoming 
my profession. I feel a much greater willingness to 
overcome this habit since I have entered the clerical office. 

“ I went to church to-day with much prayer, and I wm 
wonderfully supported I pniise the Lord for it I pray, 
for Christ’s sake, that I may be enabled to perform my 
most arduous duties looking to Jesus. 0 God in heavon, 
keep me from courting popidarity ! May I feel deeply, 
most deeply, that I am Thy servant, doing Thy will, and 
not seeking my own pleasure. May I never teach the 
people a lie, but teach them Tliy truth ! ” 

To Ms Aunt, Mas. Maxwell : — 

Mmj 8 , 1837 . 

“ Hoes the quality of a correspondent improve by age 
like port wine or Highland whiskey ? Do his gooils rise 
in value the more rare they hccomo ? Or does the vahio 
of a gift increase with the dignity of tlic donor ? If you 
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reply in the affirmative to these queries then one of my 
letters now is more to be esteemed than twenty lier<‘.t(j- 
foro, for I am older, my goods are rarer, and my dignity 
is inert^ased ; for on Wednesday I passed gallantly fi*c)iu 
tlie student state to that of the preacher, and yt^stevday 
I ascended from the body of the church to its heart — ov('u 
to the pulpit I Aye, Jane, don’t bo horrititid at seeing a 
grey hair or two ! The thumping child has gi’owu into a 
thumping preacher, and you may soon have to submit 
quietly to be scolded by him wliom you us('d to drill into 
manners and morals. * Ochono ^ ’ as Coll would say, but 
we do gallop down, or it nmy be up, with railway specid I 
I am actually beginning to got a glimpse of ag(^ myself I 
do not, however, as yet recognise him by his snowy lochs 
and tottering stops, but by his gaiters and white n(‘t*ludo11i. 
I always had a horror — I know not why — at the transition 
state of j)roachor. Ho is worse than nolaxly. lie is 
patronised by old maids, * the dear, good old souls lie is 
avoided by the young ladies, for they know that ho has 
no principle and would jilt when convenient. is cut by 
the young men for his snoldwsh dnjss ; Ini is cut by the oI<l, 
for they know he will boro thorn for their iut(ir(‘st. Young 
iriimstcrs dislike him from pride (‘ set a b(‘ggar,’ &e.) j aiul 
the old dislike him from finir ; tlniy hate his voi(*.o as tluiy 
hate the cry of the owl, for * it sjxiaks of death j* they 
look on him as a young soldier looks on a vulture that is 
watching his last breath in ord<}r to g(jt a livirrg. 11 (i is a 
very nightmare to the manse — 'a lad* is th<i jxirsoiii- 
fication of all that is disagr(.*eablo. SiKjlt a hewing am J, 
Jane, will you sh<‘.]t<ir me v 

It is too bad to occupy so much room witph so much 
nons(‘nse. 1 got on wcill y(%st(‘rday, and now that tlui ic<i 
is broken, I hope to g<it on still la^ttor. J am to pr(»acU 
next Sunday in the iJarony ; 1 then go to the Assembly, and 
then I wish to go to Skyci. 

aim Morrhfon, Wednmhy, 18/7/, //////, 18:$7, Tor^ 
gM Inn . — [On a walking tour to Sky(^ | I havr^ said 
it often, and now again 1 say it in i'<»rgoil, that 1 
hate travelling by myself! I think I slu>uld a 

more animal if I w(U'o thus to l>o stalking about for 



a year and not a soul to speak to. Don’t talk about 
reflection — one has too muck of it. The whole day 
it is a continued reflection upon oneself — ^when to rest, 
when to rise, how far it is to the inn, what shall be 
taken, how much paid. And as for thought, why a 
wallet and blistered feet are enough to crush it. Here 
am I this very moment in a small, paltry place, in the 
midst of a huge glen, the rain pouring in torrents and the 
mountains covered with the wet mist ; the trees dripping, 
the bum roaring, sheep-dogs crawling past the door, 
hens in the entry, and barefooted and bare-legged boys 
skelping through the mud. And within nothing to cheer. 
In the first place a huge birch-bush in the grate, by way of 
a novelty, half-a-dozen chairs stuck up like sentinels against 
the wall, a stiff, ugly table, with a screen and a tea-tray 
having landscapes and figures upon them, which, to say the 
least, do not equal those of Claude Lorraine ; you pull the 
beU, away comes a yard of wire, but no bell rings ; you 
strike the table, and every dog rushes out barking ; you call 
the girl, and she appears from the ' but,’ and does what 
you bid her do, but only when she pleases. But I must go 
back on my previous route. (I just now lifted the window 
to look out, and was nearly guillotined by its coming down 
on my neck, not having observed a huge black peat which 
lies beside it for supporting it on great occasions.) .... 

“ jRetrospective. I believe I never wrote the reason of 
my refusing to become a candidate for Anderston Church, 
Glasgow. I was requested earnestly by one of the managers 
(Stuart) to apply, and he had been written to by others 
who had heard me preach in Gourock. I promised to preach, 
but declined becoming a candidate upon the acknowledged 
ground of unfitness. I consider that the town clergy 
should be our bishops. They must be the leaders of the 
Church in public matters, whether in regard to the internal 
government of the Church, or its relation to the State. 
How much knowledge is required to do this properly, and 
as it ought to be done, by men who profess to act from 
principle I how much scientific reading on Church polity 
and history! The personal acquirements which a clergy- 
man requires to fit him for such a public ai)poaraiice, and 
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also for occupying that comniiinding position in private 
which he ought to take, are such as no young niau can 
have when his time is occupied, as it must he in town, by 
other weighty matters still more intimately counectod with 
his profession — as, for instance, preaching. His audience 
is in general very select, well informed, and thougli the 
truths enforced are the same both in town and country, 
yet how dijBferent are the media of communication I This 
abominable custom or necessity of letting scats, a.nd thtaice 
paying the minister, compels him to attend to this taste 
however vitiated ; and I feel convinced that it never was 
more vitiated than at present, owing pei‘haps to the system 
of competition in Scotland, both for pul])its and for 
churches, and against the dissenters. But tho fact is, 
that eflFort, and froth, and turgidity, and an attempt after 
grand generalisations, are required to gain popularity — the 
ruling object of the mass, 

“Nay, this emptiness of thought combined with high 
swelling words arises from another cause — tho imcossity 
under which men are laid to preach not only two, but 
sometimes three sermons every Sunday, witliout tlu^ir 
heads being so filled with divinity or tlnar Inuirts with 
Christian experience, as to enable tliuux to give solid 
teaching to their people. Now those and many other 
difficulties arc removed hy having a country church. For 
my own part, tho fever and excitement of composing for 
a town charge would at first kill me; hut lot mo only havo 
ten years* hard study in tho country, and thc'.Ti, untlor (Jod's 
blessing, I may come into a town with advantages to the 
causo ! 

Awg. 25ik — Off to the hills ! Oh, wliat a walk T had 
yesterday I Never will I forgo, t tlio gnten, tho griM'ii 
grassy top of tlio range of proinpicu^s, A V(‘ss(‘l or two lay 
like boys’ boats on tho water far Ixslow mo as 1 sat on tho 
edge of tho precipice, watcliing the wav()s brt»aking on the 
rocks, A white sail or two was seen far to tho noith on tho 
edge of tho horijson like a sca-gull. T inm'iV fi^It more in 
my life tho stillnoss of the air, broko.n only by tho blcuit of 
the sheep, or tlio croak of tho raven. Tlio in«ij(‘.sty of the 
prospect, the solitude of tho place, tilled mo with iruixpreH* 
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sible delight. The truth was, I had started with depressed 
feelings from having been very forgetful of God ; and upon 
the top of a mountain I have always felt myself subdued to 
silent meditation and prayer. On the present occasion I 
poured out my soul in humble confession and adoration, 
and words cannot tell the comfort which I felt, partly pei'- 
haps the result of the strong feeling I was under, but much 
of it truly substantial. Thrice did I sing the hundredth 
Psalm, and at the second verse, " Know that the Lord is 
God indeed, without our aid He did us make/ I was quite 
overpowered, and felt as if I spoke for the material universe 
and dumb creatures around me. The giant Storr, with its 
huge isolated peak, seemed to point to heaven in acknow- 
ledgment of the truth. 

“ I felt as if I had one of those 

‘ Yisitations from ike living Qod, 

In wkick my soul was filled with light, 

"With glory, with magnificence.* 

‘‘81st, Twelve, mght — ^Loveliness and beauty! The 
stars twinkling in the deep blue sky like the most bril- 
liant diamonds, the hills dark and misty in the distance ! 
The rivulets, inaudible by daylight, blending their notes 
with the loud streams, and along the north a magnificent 
aurora borealis, an object which ever fills me with intensest 
pleasure. It makes me feel how much man's nature is 
capable of feeling, and how the soul may be elevated or 
overpowered through the external senses. How difterent 
was the last night I was here — Friday night I What an 
awful gale ! Whuss-ss-sh-hoo-hiss-sooo » until I thought 
the house would be down. Three boats were lost and 
five people. One of them the last of four sons belonging 
to a widow in Strath. Another was drowned last year 
at the canal. 

^^Sept l$t — I have this day been led to consider 
seriously my spiritual state, and truly, when I remember 
my advantages and all God has done for me, T can say that 
it is very deplorable. There are certain daily habits which 
for some weeks I have soon aro wrong, yet whore have 
been my struggles to cliange them ? How have I shown 
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my faith by my works 3 How frivolous have I been! 
My love of the ludicrous and of the absurd has daily car- 
ried me aAvay and made me behave quite unworthy of tlie 
sobriety necessary for every Christian, far more, for my 
calling. ' Be ye sober/ Lord ! help mo to keep this law. 

“ Yet I thank God that I am anxious — ^yes, in my heart 
I say it — anxious to give up my besetting sins. 

0 Lord God Almighty, Thou who nrt of purcT eyes 
than to behold iniquity, most holy and most una'ciful 
Father, Thou soest these my confessions, Thou knowest 
whether they are sincere, Thou knowest the pride and 
vileness of my heart. Oh, do Tlioii have mercy upon mo 
according to Thy loving-ldnduoss, and according to Tliy 
lender mercies blot out my trausgrossioiis. Grant unto 
me greater diligence in using the means of graces, and 
power to resist temptation. Afay I cuter lust into lenipt-a- 
tion. Keep me, 0 God, from rejoicing in anything which 
belongs to myself ; but may every evidouco of Thy love 
load me to rejoice in Thoo alone, 

Sepicniher Qlh, — By the grace of CSod I have bcs(sn 
enabled to wait upon Him, and seek Him more than T was 
wont. It is an awful mistake to think that Avlusn wo 
conquer a siu it is beaten for evtsr. It is ind(j<ul invin- 
cible — wo can only ke(q) it from compuring us, and so 
overcome it I must bo regular in tlio diligtuit urn of 
moans, and Ood may bl(jss them ; but 1 must also ];)ush on 
and add one virtue to another, 

find that my interest in the state of oth<‘rs is in 
propoi'tion as I uni int<u*(3sted in my own. 

‘‘ Yesterday, the r)tli, 1 had one of tlie m<»st <l(^liglitful 
excursions I over had. 

‘‘The morning was Ixumtiful: indetul it was not morning 
wh<‘.n I rose from a fevorish and night-niarish sl(Mq». A 
few j»aIo stars w(n‘(5 y<!t to bo s<«'.u in the sky, and the 
ruddy glow in tho (uist which told of tluj sun’s approach 
soon robb(‘d thoiu evcai of this ; and, oxc<q»t lowanls the 
east, I could s(‘n no cloud in tlm sky. A few light, airy 
Wreaths of mist luuig on tho (Joolius, whicli, dark aincl 
massive and ragg{sl, sircshdaul like a strong saw across the 
south. Wo were quickly on our way, uftiir partaking of a 
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substantial breakfast and providing for the dinner. Soon 
the east became most beautiful — clouds, fringed with 
brightest gold feathery borders, and in more compact 
masses, gathered round the sun a flaming retinue ; and 
soon he opened an eye in heaven and peeped over the 
eastern hills and thrust forth his ‘ golden horns.' And the 
tops of the Coolins seemed tipped with gold, and the 
shadows became more distinct, and light glittered on the 
calm sea. The vessels that lay under the rocks were 
hardly visible, while their masts and tackling were in clear 
relief against the burning sky and water. The effect was 
precisely such as I have often admired in the ‘ Morning ' 
pictures of Claude Lorraine. 

‘‘Away we went, and as the sun got higher and 
higher we left the high road and entered Glen Sligachan. 
What a glen ! With the inimitable peak of Coolin on one 
side, and on the other the sugar-loafed Marscow. 

“ But get on ! at throe miles an hour, hardly a path, 
and now in the centre of the glen, five miles from any 
house. Stand ! and say what is Glencoe to this ! A low 
range conceals Coolin ; but see the high peaks appearing 
beyond, and up that corry what a mighty wall of jagged 
peaks is spread along its top ! But Blabheinn which is close 
by, is unsurpassed. It appears a great trap dyke, about a 
thousand feet high, with an edge above, cut and hacked in 
every shape and form. Bare, black to the top, apparently 
not a goat could stand on a yard of it — I question if a fly 
could. And there the lovely little lake at its feet is ever 
condemned to lie in its shadow. But, having left our 
horses at Cambusiimary, we ascended by a rough road to 
a pass, from which we obtained a view of Coruisk. The 
ascent was difficult. Wilson being a bad walker, I was up 
nearly half an hour before him — ^besides, I wished to 
behold Coruisk alone; and as I ascended the last few 
blocks of stone which intercepted my view I felt my heart 
beat and my breathing becoming thicker than when T 
was climbing — ^for I had rested before in order to enjoy 
the burst undisturbed — and a solemn feeling crept over me 
as I leapt on the ertwt of the hill, and there burst upon 
my sight — shall 1 attoxupt to describe it? How dare I? 
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Around me were vast masses of hypersthene, and the 
ridge on which I stood was so broken and precipitous 
that I could not follow its descent to the valley. At my 
feet lay the lake, silent and dark, and round it a vast 
amphitheatre of precipices. The whole Coolins seemed 
gathered in a semi-circle round the lake, and from their 
summits to their base not a blade of verdiue — ^l)ut one 
bare, black precipice, cut into dark chasms by iumimor- 
able torrents, and having their bases covei’ed by d/bna 
and fidlen rocks. Nothing could exceed tho inhuite 
variety of outline — speaks, points, tooth, pillans, rocks, ridges, 
edges, steps of stairs, niches — utter vdlduoss and sterility. 
From this range there are gigantic projections standing out 
and connected with the main body. And there lay the 
lake, a part hidden from our view, beldnd a huge rock. 

“There it lay, still and calm, its green island like a 
green monster floating on its surface. 1 sat and giixod ; 

’ my spirit drank the spectacle.’ I never felt tho same 
feeling of the horribly wild — ^no, never ; not oven in the 
Tyrolese Alps. There was nothing hero to speak of life 
or human existence. ‘ I held my breath to listen for a 
sound, but everything was hushotl ; it sooniod abandoned 
to tho S 2 >irit of .solitude.’ A few wreaths of mist began to 
creep along tlvo roolcs like ghosts. Laugh at Bujitir- 
stition for coujfling such scenes with witches and water 
kolpies I I declare I felt su 2 )erstitious in daylight there. 
Oh, to see it in a storm, with tho clouds under the spur 
of a hurricane, raking tho mountain summit 1 

“ ‘ The ^iant snontod craffs ho ! ho • 

How they snort and how they bkw I ’ 

dio lungen FolfioniiORon 
Wio hIo sohnurohou, wiu sio Mason ! * 

“ I shall never forgist my visit ! It will fdl tho sil(*nt 
eye — tho hliss of s(ditu(lo; it will come ‘about tho 
boating of my luMirt,’ and its wild rocks may b(i connoct(>(l 
with moral fooling and ‘ti-anquil ro.storation.’ ‘Tint tall 
rock’ may cease ‘to haunt mo like a passion,’ but its 
influence shall never dio. And the joyous, oh ! tlm pas- 
sionate, hours Z have spout this summer in the lovely 
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mountains in Skye will ever influence my feelings, and, 
under the guidance of higher principles, they may, I trust, 
be blessed for good, and help in being the ‘ Muses of my 
moral being.’ I thank — as on the mountains I gener-ally 
do — I thank God for all His kindness, and pray I may ever 
be grateful for it. 

“ Thwsdccy night, Sept 7th — ^To-morrow I start, D. V., 
for Fiunary. My time here has been spent delightfully — 
though not so usefully as it might have been. My journal 
will tell what hours of joy I have spent among the moun- 
tains. Never shall they be forgotten. 

“ How dreary is parting — what a sickness at the 
heart ! how melancholy sounds that wind ! Oh, what a 
joy when there will be no parting 1 

“ Fivmary, 11th Sept — I left Portree early on Tuesday 
morning. The fiery sunrise, the huge masses of greenish- 
greyish-darkish clouds, the scattered catspaws and mare’s 
tails, the rising breeze, and the magnificent rainbows 
which spanned sea and mountains, all told that our pas- 
sage would probably be a rough one. And so it was. 
The wind rapidly increased, until, as we left the sholter of 
the land at Armadale it blew a stiff breeze right ahead. 
What a striking view had we to leeward when plunging 
on towards the point of Ardnamurchan ! The sun was 
almost setting, ‘the day was well-nigh done,’ and along 
the horizon was a plain of red light ; this was broken by 
the Scuir of Eig, which appeared in magnificent relief, 
and seemed to support on its summit the midnight belt of 
clouds which formed an upper and parallel stratum to the 
ruddy bolt below. Through these dark clouds the sun was 
shooting silver beams, beneath which the waves were seen 
holding their ‘joyous dance’ along the lino of the horizon. 
I remained on deck until wo reached Tobermory. I lay 
on the tarpaulin, and, half-asleep, watched the mast of 
the stoamc'.r wandering along the stars which now shone 
in unclouded brilliancy. 

“ Yesterday preached at Kiel.'*^ It was a strange thing 
to preach there I As I went to the church hardly a stone 


* Tho uamo of ono of tlio x>aribh churchos of Morvon* 
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or knoll but spoke of ‘ something which was gone,’ and past 
days crowded upon mo like the ghosts of Ossian, and seemed, 
like them, to ride oven on the passing wind and along tlie 
mountain tops. And then to preach in the same pulpit whore 
once stood a revei'ed grandfather and father ! ^Vllat a mar- 
vellous, mjrstorious world is this, that I, in this pulpit, the 
third generation, should now, by the grace of God, bo keeping 
the truth alive on the earth, and telling how faithful has boon 
Uie God of our fathers ! How few faces ai’ouud mo did I 
recognise! In that seat once sat familiar faces — the 
faces of a happy family ; they are all now, a fow paces off, 
in a quiet grave. How soon shall their ever having existed 
be unknown ? And it shall be so with myself ! 

“ Oct. 3rci!, Qla^gow, mght — Hero I am once more in 
my old study. Was it a dream ? Nattiro never appeared 
more lovely; never in youth did I hail her with more 
rapture — ^never did I feel ‘ the tall rock haunt mo mui'o 
like a passion.’ 

** Nov. Brd. — I have got the parish of Loudoun. Ehinial 
God I thank thee through Jesus Christ, and, undto' tho 
guidance of tho Holy Spirit, I devote myself to Thy ser- 
vice for the advancement of lliy glory and kingdom. 

“These words I write this day tho momcait I hoar 
of my appointment. I again solemnly say. Amen. I have 
got a parish ! the guidance of sotils to heaven I I slmll 
at the last day have to tell how I performed my duties — 
part of my flock will go to the loft ; part, I trust, to tlio 
right. I, their pastor, shall soe this I I am sot to gtithur 
lambs to Girist. What a responsibility ! I do not fool 
it half enough ; but I pray with all my soul, heart, and 
strength that tho Groat Shepherd may never forsake mo. 
Without Him I can do nothing ; with Him 1 can do all 
things. 

“ Oh, my Father, my kind and merciful Fatlaw, Thou 
who art my Cnaitor and IVosorvor and Ihidcjouuir, I this 
day, larforo ''nioe, declare my willingness to make my .soul 
and parish part of Thy evcrhwting kingdom. Accept of 
my dooj)est thiuiks for Iliy kindiusss until now. Fatlxsr, 
Son, and Holy Ghost be with mo until tho day of my 
death; purify, strengthen mo, and give mo from tho 
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infinite riclies of Thy grace power to be a faithful minister 
and to turn many people from darkness to light. Into 
Thy hand I commit my soul ! 

*‘l had an address, a kind address, from Darvel, in 
Loudoun, to-day, which gave me much encouragement. I 
feel an affection for the parish already. May the Lord 
grant in His mercy that I may go for the promoting ol 
His glory.” 
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EAKLY MINISTET IN lOTJDOTTlT. 

T OEDOUE’S bonny woods and braos,” among 

-L^ wbiob lie was to spend the next five years of 
his life, stretch, in picturesque variety for about six 
miles along the banks of the Irvine Water. At the 
lower end of the parish the towers of Loudoun Castle 
peer over the thick foliage of the surrounding park, 
while at the other extreme Loudomi hill, rising in bold 
solitude like aiiotlior Ailsa Craig, close's in the ri(‘h 
valley, and separates it h'om the dreaiy moor of 
Drumolog. 

On the recommendation of Dr. Chalmers, ITorman 
Macleod was asked to preach at Loudoun during the 
vacancy caused by the death of the previous minister, 
and the Dowager Marchioness of Hastings, widow of 
the oolebratcd Govornor-Oenoral of India, who wsis 
then patron of the iiarish, resolved, after very («u'oful 
deliborutiou, to present him to the living. Uo was 
accordingly ordained as its minister on the 1 (5th Mar(ih, 
1838, and entered on his now duties with a humble 
and resolute heart. 

He was but a short time in the parish before ho 
saw that he had difficult work before him. The popu- 
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lation numbered upwards of four thousand, of whom 
a small proportion were farmers and farm-workers, 
and the rest hand-loom weavers residing in the largo 
villages of Newmihis and DarveL Both formers and 
weavers were of a most interesting type. Not a few 
of the former were Covenanters, and some were on 
lands which had been tenanted by their families 
since the twelfth century. The traditions of Drum- 
clog and Bothwell Brig were still freshly repeated 
at their firesides, and swords and pistols that had done 
service against Claverhouse were their treasured heir- 
looms. The weavers were of a totally different stamp, 
being keen politicians, and, as a rule, advanced radicals. 
Their trade was being gradually extinguished by 
the great factories, and the men were consequently 
poor ; but they were full of enthusiasm, fond of read- 
ing, and had that quaint intelligence, strongly coloured 
■witli self-conceit, which was characteristic of the old 
race of Scotch welsters. Most of them were keen 
Chartists, some violent infi.dols, who, with Tom Paine 
as their text-book, were ready for argument on any 
question of Church or Slate. The morality of the 
parish was at the same time very low, and vital god- 
liness was a rarity. 

While living in lodgings at Newrailns tiU his 
Manse should bo ready for his reception, he was 
shocked by the amount of profanity and coarseness 
which met eye and ear, as well as surprised at the 
keen interest taken by the people in public questions. 
Political debate scemcid to bo carried on at every comer. 
The groups gathered h('ro and there in the street, or 
the crowds clustered on the ‘ Greou ’ round a tree, 

i 2 
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under •vrh.ose branches a village demagogue was 
haranguing about the Charter or the Com Laws, dis- 
played an excitement which is usually reserved for 
a parliamentary election. There was something hope- 
ful, however, in all this life and stir, which, notwith- 
standing its association with scepticism and religious 
indifference, did not fail to impress his mind. 

The work in which he first engaged was careful 
house to house visitation, recording as he wont along 
the circumstances of every family with great minute- 
ness, and his impressions of individual character. lie 
at the same time opened classes and organized a Sab- 
bath school ; and in order to meet the case of those 
who excused themselves from going to church at tlio 
ordinary hour of worship on account of having no 
suitable clothing, he commenced special evening ser- 
vices. He made also a doterrained stand for the strict 
exorcise of chui-ch discipline, believing that, if good 
for nothing else, it would at all events servo to raise 
the tone of public opinion as to the olxaiuotor of cer- 
tain sins which were too lightly regarded. 

This energetic action of the young minister excited 
at once hearty sympathy and hearty opposition. The 
church was crowded, and ho was soon cnoouriigod 
by learning that his labotirs were not without offoot. 
On the other hand, the Chartists wore not a little 
suspicious of the growing influence of the ‘ Tory ’ 
clergyman — although ho meddled little with politics 
— and the somi-infidols wore thoroughly roused into 
opposition. Some of the most violent of tluiso two 
parties would have put an end, if they could, to his 
evening services, and attended them for tho purpose 
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of ereating distTirbance. One Sunday he bore with 
the interruption they gave him ; on the next he remon- 
strated; but this failing, he turned to the people 
•who had come to hear him — ^told them that he had 
undertaken extra labour for their benefit, and added, 
that if they wished him to go on they must expel 
those who disturbed him. He then sat down in 
the pulpit. After a pause, a number of men rose, 
and ejected the intruders. Tliis firmness served 
greatly to strengthen his influence in the parish: 
those who had scofled loudest came to appreciate his 
earnestness, and not a few sceptics were among the 
most sincere of his converts. Among other means 
employed by him for reaching the more intelligent of 
the would-be philosophers, who stood aloof from 
Christianity, he brought his previous study of natural 
science into req^uisition, and gave a series of lectures 
on geology, which by their eloquence, as well as by 
the amount of well-digested information they con- 
tained, told with great effect. In this manner he 
gradually became master of a difficult position, and 
won an enthusiastic attachment from the parishioners 
which has never declined. 

There were two dissenting churches in the parish, 
with whose excellent ministers, Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
Bogorson, he maintainod a life-long friendship. One 
of these congregations mot at Darvel and consisted of 
Covenanters avowing a refreshingly stem morality, 
and combining ■with it articles of faith, especially in 
reference to the observance of the Sabbath, as quaint 
as they are now rare. He had thus extremes, from 
Covenanter to Chartist, to deal •with ; and between the 
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tvo many amusing phases of character presented them- 
selves to his observation. On Ms first ‘ diet of visita- 
tion ’ at Dai'vel, he called on an old pauper ■woman •who 
■was looked upon as a great light among the Coveuan- 
ters. When he entered the house ho found her grasp- 
ing her tin ear-trumpet (for she was very deaf), and 
seated formally in the midst of a group of noighboras 
and co-religiouists summoned to meet him. tTnliko his 
other parishioners she did not at first acknowledge Ixim 
as minister, hut, beckoning Mm to sit down beside her, 
and putting the trumpet to her oar, said, ‘ Gomg otoer 
the fundamentals ! ’ and there and then he had to bawl 
his theology till the old dame was satisfied, after which 
he received a hearty welcome as a true ambassador of 
Olirist. 

In contrast ■with tMs typo of parishioner, ho used 
to refer to a woll-kno^wn Chartist, who lived in the 
usual little cottage consisting of a lut containing 
the loom, and of a ben contaioing the wife. Met at 
the door of this man’s cottage, by the proposal, that 
before proceeding further they should come to an 
understanding upon ■tho ‘ seven points,’ he agreed to 
this only on condition that tho pa'storal visit should 
first bo received. Minister and CMutist then sat down 
on tho bench in front of tho door, and tho weaver, with 
shut-sloevos partly tuniod up and sliowing hoh's at 
tho elbows, his apron rolled round his waist, and a 
largo tin snuff-mull in his hand, into whose («tr(«uo 
depth he was continually dmng for an emphatic pinch, 
propounded with much pompous phraseology his 
favourite iwlitical dogmas. Whtm ho had cone.hnh^d, 
he turned to tho minister tmd demanded an answer. 
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‘ In my opinion,’ ma the reply, ‘ yoxir principles would 
drive the country into revolution, and create in. the 
long-run national bankruptcy.’ ‘Nay — ^tion — al bank- 
ruptcy ! ’ said the old man meditatively, and diving 
for a pinch. “Div — ye — ^think — sae?’ Then, briskly, 
after a long snuff, ‘ Dod ! I’d risk it ! ’ The ndivetS of 
this philosopher, who had scarcely a sixpence to lose, 
‘ risking ’ the nation for the sake of his theory, was 
never forgotten by his companion. 

About this time a Universalist, noted for his argu- 
mentativeness, resolved to heckle the young minister. 
Maoleod first questioned him on the precise nature 
of his belief in universal salvation. ‘ Do you really 
assert that every person, good and bad, is saved, 
and that, however wicked they may have been on 
earth, all are at once, when they die, received 
into glory?’ ‘Most certainly,’ replied the man. 
‘A great and merciful Father must forgive every 
siimer. He is too good not to make all His creatures 
happy.’ ‘ Then why do you not cut your throat ? ’ 
‘Cut my throat!’ exclaimed his astonished visitor, 
‘ I have duties to fulfil in the world.’ ‘ Certainly ; 
but it seems to mo that if your views are right your 
highest duty is to send every one to heaven as fast as 
possible. On your principles every doctor should be 
put in jail, and the murderer honoured as a bene- 
factor.’ The offect of this argumentum ad ahsurdum 
was not only to convince the man of the extravagance 
of his beliefs, but to load him shortly afterwards to 
become a communicant. 

His frank, manly bearing, his devotion to Ms work, 
and his tact and skill in dealing with every variety of 
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character, rendered his personal influence as powerful 
as his pupil teaching. Yet the work seemed for a 
long time weary and disappointing. Ho often returned 
to the Manse so utterly cast down by the conviction 
that he was doing no good, that he would talk of giving 
up a profession for which he did not seem fit. It was 
only when he was about to leave the parish that he 
fully saw how mistaken he had been in his estimate of 
himself. The outburst of feeling from many of tlioso 
. whom he had looked upon as utterly indifferent, and 
tJi^e thanks heaped upon him for the good he had done, 
Burpfii^ed and humbled him. It was not till the last 
week, almost till the last Sabbath of his ministry 
in Loudt^un^ tliat i^e -was in the least aware of the 
extent to' jjjg -work hnd prospered. 

With sigyeral families in the neighbouihood ho en- 
joyed the,- most friendly intercourse. Among tlioso 
were thg Craufui-ds of Craufardland and tho Browns 
of Lanfmo • 'b^t the home which, for many reasons, 
afforded him some of his happiest, as well as 
uapjt trying, hours was Loudoun Castlo. Notliing 
/Sould have exceeded the confidence which tlio v('U(U'- 
able Countess of Loudoun and her daughtm's, tho 
Ladies Sophia* and Adelaide IIasting.s, 2>li>'Q('(l hi 
him. They not only honoured him with their friend- 
ship and brightened his life by letting him sluire tho 
society of tho interesting people who visited tho 
castlo, but they also accorded him tho privilege of 
being of uso and comfort to them in many trying hours 
in their family history. 

Bos domestic Hfo at this time was of tho freshest. 

* Afiierwards Marchioness of Bute, 
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His Manse "was pitched on the sumroit of a wooded 
hrae^ beneath which ran the pnblio road, and behind 
it lay the glebe, with a sweet bum forming a 
sequestered and lovely homgh. His natural taste 
for flowers ripened here into a passion, which 
was in no small degree inflamed by an enthusiastic 
gardener whose hobby was pansies and dahlias. 
Often on a summer morning, early as the song of the 
lark, might the shrill voice of old Arnot be heard 
as, bending over a frame, he discussed with the 
minister the merits of some new bloom. A pretty 
flower-garden was soon formed, and a sweet summer- 
house, both destined to be associated, in the minds 
of many, with the recoUeetion of conversations full 
of suggestive ideas as to social, literary, or religions 
questions, and enriched with marvellous bits of 
humourous personification, and glimpses of deep 
poetic feeling. 

Soon after he went to Loudoun his sister Jane 
came to reside with him, and continued for elevep. 
years under his roof, his very ‘alter Ego,’ sbari-ng 
his every thought, possessing his inmost love and 
confidence, and exercising the best influence on 
all his feelings. His habit was to rise early and 
devote the morning and forenoon to hard study, 
usually carried on in a room darkened so as to 
prevent distraction from outside objects. His studies 
were chiefly theology and general literature, his 
sermons being often delayed till late in the week. 
He devoted the afternoon, and frequently the evening, 
to parochial work, especially when visiting among the 
farmers, who followed the good old Scotch habit of 
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hospitably entertaming the minister vhen he Trent to 
their houses. These kindly meetings — his ‘movable 
feasts/ as he called them — gave him an excellent oi)por- 
tunity of becoming veil acquainted vith each house- 
hold in the ‘ land-vard ’ parish. But vhon ho was 
at home, the evenings vere usually spent in the enjoy- 
ment of music, in reading aloud, or in playing a game 
of chess vith his sister. Highland pibroclis, and reels, 
and G-aelio songs, alternated vith such old ballads as 
‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ * The Arethusa,’ ‘ Adiumil Bon- 
bov;’ then came snatches of Gorman song, some 
Weimar-recallmg valtz of Strauss, or the grand 
‘'sonatas of Beethoven or Mozart. It vas his delight 
to, read aloud. Shakospear and Scott, and osp(«ually 
suhh characters as Jack PalstafiP and (Juddy Itoiidrigg, 
ver^Jiis favouiites; and as at this time I)i()k<'ns was 
issuing the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ and ‘Buniaby 
Budg^j’ nothing could oxccod Ins ox(‘,it,(MU(‘ut as some 
nev part of the story of Littlo Noll or of Dolly 
Va^den arrived. Wordsvorth, hovevor, vus his 
chief delight, and fev days passed vithout somo 
passage from his vorks being selootod for meditation. 
But in the midst of all his cares and studic's, ho 
retained not only a boy’s heait;, but a love of boyish 
fun perfectly iirosistiblo. When his old fri(nid, Sir 
John Campbell of Kildaloig, vho had boon at sea 
most of his life, came to spend a vintor with him, 
the tvo friends used to indulge in many a sailor 
prank from tho sheer love both had for tho brine. 
The dinner-bell vas rigged up as on shipboard, and 
at mid-day Sir John struck oight bells as solemnly as 
if the vateh had to be changed. Then Norman, 
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suddenly emerging from his study, ’woiild greet him 
with a run of sailor lingo, and voice, gait, countenance, 
the rolling of an imaginary quid in his cheek, became 
thoroughly nautical, A sham ‘observation’ was 
taken, and after a hearty laugh the door was shut, 
and he returned to hard study once more. 

These five years at Loudoun were the very spring- 
time of his ministerial life. Full of romantic dreams, 
and overfiowing with hopeful enthusiasm, he seemed 
“ To hear hia days before him, and the tumult of his life.** 

Many a conviction was then formed, which afterwards 
germinated into notable action on the larger field of hia 
future career, and many aline of thought became fixed, 
determining his after course. That sweet Manse-life, 
and the warm attachment of the parishioners, shed to 
the very last a halo, as of first love, over ‘ dear, dear 
Loudoun.’ 


JVom hia Jotonai. : — 

“Deo. 27i!Zt, 1837. — preached last Sunday at Loudoun, 
and I believe gave satisfaction. I have every reason to 
beliovo that no veto will be attempted. 

“ Lowiown,, Deo. 31, 1837. Svmda/y Nighl,!! o'clock. 
— ‘ Tho year is waning.’ In an hour, 1838 will have 
arrived. Lot me think ! 

“ This very time five years ago I was with dear James ! 
Yes, dear boy, I remember you. I believe you are in 
heaven. Aro you looking upon me now, Jamie? Are 
you looking with anxiety upon me, and longing to 
see me obtain the victory and be with yourself and our 
dear sister in heaven along with our beloved Saviour ’ 
By his grace that victory will be obtained. Yes, I 
have vowed to fight, and in God’s strength I shall conquer. 
I will trust in Him, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
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for ever. Dearest, we shall all meet. I know it. I be- 
lieve it. Lord, help my unbelief ! 

“ Into Thy hands, 0 God, this night, I commit my spirit 
in stepping into the future 1838. 

" Jam,. 14<it. — Have heard this day from Loudoun, that 
yesterday my call was moderated and there was not one 
objector. This is certainly pleasant and most gratifying. 

“East EWmde Manse, Sunday Evmmg, Mh Feb . — 
“ I have been reading the Memoirs of the Rov. C. Wolff, 
the poet. He was a fine fellow. There is something very 
affecting in his whispering to his sister, who was bending 
over him as he was dying — • Close this eye, the other is 
closed already, and now farewell !’ 

“ March 12th, Smiday . — ^This is the last day I shall pro- 
bably ever preach as a mere preacher. I have not yet 
been a year licensed, and upon Thursday first I expect, 
D.V., to be ordained. 

“ How awful is the tide of time ! 

“ Thank God from my heart that for some time past I 
have been endeavouring to see Christ as all in all. Rut 
when I look forward to my ordination, it is very, very 
solemn- As the day approaches, I feel a shrinking 
from it. It is first of all a fearful responsibility, and then 
I have not one suitable sermon which I can give the 
Sunday after my inducHon, and no lecture of any kind I 
The very intellectual labour terrifies me. I pray to be 
supported by God. 

“ March 1 5th . — How shall I begin this day's diary ? 
What refiections shall I make, what thoughts shall I 
express when I state the fact that I was this day 

OEDAIMTBD A MINTSTBR OF THE ChuBCH OF SCOTLAND ? 

“ This indeed is a point in a man’s life, an awful division 
of time ! 

“ But what are my feelings ? 

“ I bless my Father and my Saviour for the love shown 
to me. I was enabled to have sweet commitnion with God. 
Before going into the church, and while kneeling beneath 
the hands of the Presbytery, I was, by God’s assistance, 
enabled to devote heartily my soul and body to the serf ice 
jof ta.^ parish, which I trust may be accepted.” 
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To the Eev. A. Clekk • 

Newmilkts, March 25, 1808. 

“I was ordained here on the 15th. You know what 
an awful thing it is. I feel as if the weight of those hands 
was still upon my head, crushing me with responsibility. 
But it was a delightful scene. Never was a more unani- 
mous, a more hearty welcome, and with real good-wiU was 
my hand shaken, from the marchioness to the pauper. 
Dr. Black (Barony) introduced me. I got well over my 
first sermon, ‘ Now are we ambassadors.’ Once or twice 
nearly overcome ; and this day I have preached twice. I 
have been, then, in the parish a week, have been over it 
all, visited each day from ten till five ; and what do I 
think of it? Why, that it is in a terrible state — ^very 
terrible! Its population is four thousand. The rural 
part is good and respectable, and so is Darvel — ^because 
there a most admirable, intelligent, well-read, kind-hearted, 
frank, godly man, a Covenanting minister, has been, who 
goes into every good work with heart and soul, and ‘ loes 
me as a verra brither.’ But Newmilns 1 What a place 1 
I am now in clean, comfortable lodgings. I am acquainted 
with the real state of things. Never, never, was there 
such desecration of the Lord’s Day ; dozens and dozens of 
lads walking about and trespassing on fields, and insulting 
the people and fearing neither God nor man, A large pro- 
portion of the population are bom before marriage I The 
mass of the youth are sent to work before they can read, 
and in a few years are independent of their parents. In short, 
between drunkenness and swearing and Sabbath-breaking, 
the village is in a dreadful state — and may God have 
mercy on it I There is in all the parish an awful want of 
spiritual religion. The Hastings family are the most 
delightful I meet with. I am there as in my own home, 
and the time I spend with them is the happiest in the 
week. I do love them. But what, Archy, is to be done ? 
Well, this much I will say — that I trust God has given me a 
deep-felt conviction of my utter inability to do anything. 
(At this very moment you would think a school was coming 
out, from the noise in the street I) I was going on to say 
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that while on the one hand I am cast entirely «n Him for 
help, yet I am also led to use all the means in my power 
to effect a change. I have been enabled boldly, in private 
and public, to exhort and rebuke and speak the tmth. 
I have already visited a good deal and, as £«• as I could, 
preached Christ. I rise at six and write till nine — must 
do this. Till five I am at the disposal of my parish ; from 
that till ten I read and write. I begin upon Wednesday 
family visitation in this village. I will only attempt two 
days a week, and two hours each day ; but I must, as 
soon as possible, get acquainted with the people, so as, 
under God, to try and put a stop to this monstrous 
wickedness. I will next year catechise. One thing I am de- 
termined to make a stand on, and that is church privileges. 
As far as the law will permit me I will go — and further if I 
can. I am eagerly desirous to get family worship esta- 
blished — of that there seems not to be a vestigo, except 
among the Cameronians, and there every family has it I 
can hardly make it as yet a svm qua num for ba 2 >tism, but 
I will very nearly do it, and soon I think I shall. I have 
only four elders. The church does not hold the communi- 
cants ; it is, of course, crammed. There are no good Hab- 
bath Schools, no Bible societies. The assussmonts amount 
to about £200 a year. Oh, that the Lord would pour liis 
Spirit out on the dry and thirsty ground I He can do it — 
and I pray, for Christ’s sake, that He may do it, for I fool 
as fit to change the course of the sun as the hovrtH of this 
people. But what a heart I have myself 1 Oh, my dear 
Mend, you know me well, you will help mo, will you 
not, with your prayers and with your advice ? ” 

From Ids Jotimux 

“My Manse is very beaxxtifuL I am making many 
changes in the grounds. The birds are beginning to sing. 

‘ They are bnsy in the wood and it calms mo to sit in the 
woods and listen to them — ^for if God is so kind to them, 
and fills them with so much happiness, I foul assured he 
will never forget a minister in the church of his dear fcioxt, 
unless he foigets Him. 
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“ This is the first day I have fairly begun work in my 

parish. I studied from five to nine. Visited T 

P He seems dying. He was the first sick -person 1 

have ever visited. I spoke to him by himself j found him, 
I think, indifferent. He admitted the truth of all I said, 
but I could not get him to close with the offers of Christ. 
It is my delight and comfort to expatiate on the fulness 
and freeness of the Gospel without money and without 

price ; for I find, as I did with P that they will not 

accept of Christ without bringing something to Him. 
And while they are willing to say that He is a Saviour, 
they will not say He is their Saviour. I spoke to him as 
solemnly as I could, urging him to accept Christ as He 
was, and to come to Him as he was — oven as he would 
have to answer to God ! 

‘"March 20th — A M a perfect specimen of a 

deist — at one time an atheist, at another a deist — 
knowing nothing, believing nothing; harsh, impetuous, 
proud, prejudiced, yet believing himself candid — a difficult 
man ; yet had two children baptized. I spoke an hour 
with him, but it is like combating the wind. I promised 
to send him books. [Yet this man afterwards became a 
communicant, and is, I hope, a sincere believer.] 

“ 3rd April, — Since my ordination I have been busy 
in the parish. I find kindness and attention everywhere 
I go, — down from that dear Hastings family to the lowest 
on the poor's list, 

“Sumlay, Jum 10th. — Last Sabbath I entered my 
twenty-seventh year. Another year nearer the grave. . . . 

I rejoice that many love Thee on earth better than I do, 
and that the angels in heaven adore Thee in suitable ways. 

1 rejoico that Thou art glorious without my aid. I thank 
God that any man being converted to Christ would 
rejoice mo, and that, from my soul I say it, I would do 
BO though it wore not through my instrumentality. I thank 
Him for the longings He often gives me after better things, 
and for the love with which He often fills my soul for Him 
and for all Christ’s disciples. I thank Him that daring 
the last year He has showered down on me innumerable 
blessmgs. 
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“ 0 (Jod, Thine eye has seen me write these things 1 
Omnipresent ! I rejoice that Thou knowest the heart. I 
have not one tihing that I can plead — ^no fiiith, no repent- 
ance, no tears. A sinner I am. But oh, God, I will, in 
opposition to all the temptations of the flesh and comipt, 
hard heart — will throw myself, with aU my strength, in 
simplicity and, I trust, in godly sincerity on Christ, and Him 
cruci&ed, and say this is all my salvation and aU my 
desire. 

“Jmie 7ih, 1838, Loudoun . — am very happy here, 
and I believe I may say that I and the people are 
the best of friends. I never received greater civility — 
the very voluntaries came outside their doors to shako 
hands with m& The church is crowded to suftbcation — 
stairs and passages, and I never use a scrap of paper. 1 
have an odd congregation of rich and poor, lords, ladies, 
and paupers •, but all sinners. I am often frightened when 
I think: of my mercies. 

“ Jime 25t^ — I have had to-day, or this evening, much 
joy and much humility. A woman told me tlmt I had been 
blessed for the good of her soul, and given her joy and 2 )oaco ; 
and I think she gave evidence from what I saw of her that 
she is a true believer. She gave mo likewise five shillings 
for any religious purpose. She wiU and does pray for me. 
I wept much at this proof of God’s love. I — that I slionld 
be made such an instrument. But, blessed bo God’s name, 
He may make a fly do His errands. He is good and gracious 
— and oh 1 1 hope I may save some ; I pray I may bring some 
to Christ, for His sake. May I be humble for all God is 
doing for me 1 His bles-sings crush me I May they not 
destroy me I May Christ be magnified in mo I” 

To a I'Bmmo : — 

LouDOUir, 20, 1838. 

“Your mind is a good, strong, vigorous one, but you 
axe inclined to indolence. You require the stimulus of 
society and of external circumstances to go on your course, 
You ore more of a sailing ship than a steam ship — tho 
power which jffopels you must come from without more 
than from within. You are well built, have famous 
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timber, a good compass, good charts ; but yon want a 
‘freshening breeze to follow/ You must then rouse 
yourself ; set every sail, and catch the breeze you have. 
You have many things to stir you up. You have 
a noble moral experiment to try — the rearing immortal 
souls. It is no experiment, thank God ! It is certainty, 
if the right means are used. If you do not study, you are 
gone. I beseech you, I implore of you, my dear old fellow, 
do not give up study. Beware of backsliding ; beware of 
descending. It is a terribly accelerated motion ! Beware of 
the fearful temptation of thinking that you have had suffi- 
cient evidence of being converted, and that as the Elect 
never are lost you may take some ease in Zion. This is 
not too much for the wicked heart of man to conceive. 
Eemember, we must grow in grace — we must ever fight if 
we are to obtain the victory. Christ waits to ‘ see of the 
travail of His soul.' Let us not ‘ quench the Spirit' The 
demand will bear a proportion to the work done. I thank 
you very much for what you said to me. It has cleared 
up the mist a little. You are very right about not seeking 
too much for evidence. I feel its truth. We are so 
anxious to be safe merely — ^more than to be holy. I am 
by no means satisfied that I have been really converted. 
From my natural constitution I am liable to be deceived. 
My feelings being easily excited to good as well as bad, I 
am apt to mistake an excited state of the feelings for a 
holy state of the heart ; and so sure am I of the deception, 
that when in an excited state regarding eternal things, I 
tremble, knowing it is the symptom of a fall, and that I must 
be more earnest in prayer. Self-confidence is my ruin. 

I deeply feel, or rather I am clearly conscious, of a dreadful 
coldness regarding the saving of souls. I have seldom a 
glimpse of true love for a soul. It is an awful confession, 
but it is true. Oh this body of death ! this soul- 
killing, this murdering sin ! When, when will this 
Egyptian darkness be for ever past? when shall this 
leprosy be finally healed ? Oh that my soul were but one 
half hour saturated and filled with a sense of God's love to 
me a sinner I If I could only obtain one full and clear 
glimpse of the gulf to which sin has brought me and from 
VOL. L K 
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which Christ has saved me, I know that I would go to the 
world’s end if by any possibility I could load another to 
see the same great salvation. Never, never can we succeed 
as ministers unless we are personally holy. Power, genius, 
learning, ai’e mere skeletons — this the life ; niaguiticcnt 
statues to call forth the highest admiration from men of 
taste and feeling, but not living things to love, to rouse to 
action, to point to heaven, to tell of heavenly tilings ; and 
so it is my parochial visitations, my praycra at sick bods, 
my Sabbaths, my duties in school, that cnish nio 
most to earth. So little real love of God, so little roal 
single-heartedness for the magnifying of Christ, so much 
self-satisfaction, that my only comfort is my having a 
good and great High Priest who can boar tlio ini(inity 
of our holy things. Pi'ay, pray — this is the sheet anchor. 
I am going to establish prayer meetings when I got 
my new eldership, and I trust they will bo spiritual con- 
ductors (so to speak) to bring down good gifts to this 
thirsty land. 

“ I had Lord Jeffrey in church. I never luwl a more 
fixed and attentive listener. Luckily, I wa.s thoroughly 
prepared. I generally take eight hours to writi* a ser- 
mon. I rise at six. I never begin to coniniit until 
Saturday night — ^four readings do it. Tho church is 
crammed ; they are sitting outside tlio doors, and come 
from all quarters. All this is very well, but what if God 
withholds the blessing? I pray He may be glorifuKl 
I do not understand your question. Answer me tlte 
following : — 

“1. Bo the posterity of Adam, unless saved by Christ, 
suffer final damnation on account of Adam’s sin ? If so, 
how is this reconciled with justice ? 

“ 2. How can we reconcile it with justice tliat men should 
come into the world with dispositions so btwl that they 
invariably produce sin that leads to damnation ? 

“ 3. If the unregenerate are dead in sins, then all thoy 
do is sin; therefore, whatever they do in that state is 
abominable to God. Are their exercises and strivings so ? 
their attendance on means of grace ? 

■ “ 4. Is the imputation of righteousness the transfer of 
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tlie righteousness itself, or are the beneficial consequences 
of the righteousness alone transferred ? 

“ Chalmers came to Kilmarnock to meet the Presbytery. 
It was the old story. He made a great impression. At 
one time how I did laugh ! He had a bundle of letters 
from colliers, &c , about Stob Hill. He let them all fall in 
^e precentor’s box, where he was standing. He disappeared, 
searching for them. At one time you would see his back, 
at another an elbow, then his head, reaching out the 
cushions of the seat to any one who liked to take them ; 
in short, all topsy-turvy, and his face as red as a turkey- 
cock.” 


From his Journal - 

“Oct. — Tempus fugit. The stream of life flows 

sensibly on. ‘ I hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 

“ Upon this day last week (Sabbath) I slept for the first 
time in my own house. This to a clerg 3 '‘man is like 
stepping on the great table-land of life. To me it is 
especially so ; for, being perfectly satisfied with my lot, 
having no ambitious feelings to gratify, or rather, it may 
be, having too strong ambitious feelings to be satisfied 
with anything I can ever reasonably expect to have in this 
world, I consider myself fixed for life, be it long or short. 
Long I do not expect it to be. I am not made for long 
life. I feel every Sunday that the machine suffers very 
considerably from friction. 

“ July, — I had a strange day of visitation. I was 

called in to see a man who had a few hours before been 
struck l)y palsy. On Sunday he was at the Lord’s Table ; 
to-day he is <lying. He was in a half stupor. He recog- 
nised me, and said, in a low voice, witli half-shut eyes, ‘ I 
rely solely on the merits of Christ, and Him crucified ! I 
hope my anchor is safe within the vail I I hope so I ’ Came 
home at dinner time, and while I was waiting for dinner, 

T went across to see M whom I had seen yesterday. 1 

round him alone, and weaker and more breathless than 
when I saw him last. I spoke to him of Christ, and 
besought him to close with the ofl'ers of salvation. I 
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prayed for him earnestly, beseeching Christ to accept 
him. When I was done, he took my hand — ‘I thank 
you,’ he said; ‘p — ^p — ^pray for me in private and in 
public on Sunday, if I am alive.' As I took his hand, 
I said, ‘Why, now, can you not take Christ as you 
take me ? He is stretching forth his hands, refuse 
not. He is all-sufficient, can give you all you want, 

and beseeches you to take. And what, M , if 

you are dead before Sabbath ? What if you do see Christ ? 
Would you like to see Him and his Apostles ?’ I then 
sent for his daughter to sit beside him. I came home and 
fell on my knees and prayed for him, as he desired. I 
came to my room. A sudden scream was heard. His 
daughter had just arrived. Her father was in eternity I 
How awful I Oh, may God stir me up to greater diligence 
and zeal ! Into Thy hands I commit my sold and pari.di I 
“ NenmniO/n/s, Jam,. 2, 1839. — I am getting on here 
slowly, but, I trust, surely. I continue visiting regularly, 
and find it of much benefit 1 am enabled always to com- 
mence it by private prayer, and to lay the diftcrent cases 
before God on my return. Yet it is always mixed with 
prodigious formality, hypocrisy, and vam glory. Intiddity 
is getting rampant, and it was not known to have had so 
extensive a hold in the paiish till I came hero. They 
read Paine aloud to a party ! I grieve, yet I have no 
fear. Fear is the child of Atheism. ‘The pooplo 
imagine a vain thing. The Iiord will hold them in deri- 
sion.’ There are six things which I hope may be blessed, 
as useM instruments for doing good — a now church ; 
second, an eldership ; third, on infant school ; fourth, 
prayer meetings ; fifth, catechetical diets ; sixth, an eve- 
ning Sabbath class for young men ; and I should add ten- 
fold greater strictness in giving admission to the onliiiiuicos 
— ‘professing faith in Christ, and obedienco to Him!’ 
How much is in this I yet to this we must como, and by 
God’s grace I shall come, if but one child is baptized in 
the year. Think only of a man asking baptism for a 
bastard child ; he was a communicant ; and when I askod, 

‘ who was the Holy Ghost ?' he answered, ‘I believo ho was 
a man !’ 
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** I was at the Assembly. I am, for a wonder, getting 
modest on Church politics, and begin to believe what I 
often feared — that I know nothing about them. Yet, like 
all who are ignorant, I have got a superstitious dread of 
something being wrong about the decisions of the High 
Side. All the old hands are alarmed, the young only 
are confident. A smoke was my only argument ! ” 

To Ms Arrar, Mas. Maxwell 

Lotooct, April 22, 1839. 

“ I have just been looking out at the window. There 
is a thin, transparent mist along the bottom of the valley, 
with the tops of trees appearing above it, and above them 
the sky is calm and blue ; the shrubs are all bursting 
into life, and the birds are busy in the woods, furnish- 
ing their manses with no bills but their own. There 
they go ! Whit-ee wMt-ee tui-tu-e-e chuGh-chuck-tirr 
tUf-e-e-tirr tui-tm roo-too. If my poor mother heard 
them, she would say that they would hurt their backs, 
and that they were overworking their system. There is 
an old thrush opposite the window who will sweat himself 
into a bilious attack, if he does not take care. The old 
fool, I suppose, wishes to get married, or he is practising 
for some wedding, and is anxious to know whether or 
not he remembers all his old songs. My blessings on 
their merry voices. They do one's heart good. How 
exquisitely does Christ point to nature, linking the world 
without to the world within ! ‘ Behold the fowls of the 

air !’ Yes, let us behold them ; they are as happy as the 
day is long ; they have survived a dreary winter without 
any care or anxiety — and why ? * Their heavenly Father 

feedeth them.' How comforting the application, ‘ Are ye 
not much better than they ?' Yes, verily ; nearer to God, 
dearer to God ; His children, not His birds. ‘ Behold the 
lilies how they grow !' There they are, under my window 
in hundreds ; and yet, a short time ago they were all hid 
in snow, and now Solomon is outdone by them in beauty. 

* Why take ye thought for raiment V God, that gave the 
life, can give the meat ; He who gave the body can givo 
the clothing. He who takes care of birds and flowers, will 
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the new buttons I 
have got on my 
coat ; and give her 
a view of me in 



my bonnet ; and 
show her also my 
coat ; and my trou- 
sers— 



To Rev. A. Olerk : — 

“We had a grand aoi/r^e in Glasgow for a Congrega- 
tional library. I made a horrid fool of myself, i,6. stuck 
in my speech. No one saw it, but all allowed I had done 
scientihcally ill. It was a splendid 80 vr 6 e. But I hate 
them. How can a man spetdc in an atmosphere composed 
of orange acid — ^the fumes of tea and toast, boilii^ wat(»r, 
peat reek and gas, blown into a hurricane by the bag- 
pipes ? A aoirie I take to be a sort of Evangelical 
theatre, where the ministers are the actors, and the stage 
need not be jealous.” 

From his JoxJBNAL ■ 

" Jv/m, 1889. — .... Luckily Pusoyism, while it is 
eating the vitals of the Church of England, ha.s iimmIo no 
advances in Jjieland of any consequence. It Ls too iimch 
like Romo. I have a horror for Puseyism. I foar it is of 
more danger to religion than Voluntaryism. Wo are not 
yet alive to the importance of the controversy in Hcotland. 

“ Thank God for our Scottish Rofonnors. Tlioy lived 
far, far ahead of their ago. The position which they occu- 
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pied was highly scientific. I do think that the Church of 
Scotland, from her doctrine, worship, &c., is of all churches 
the best fitted to grapple with the spirit of the age. She 
cannot be reformed. We are skinned down to essentials — 
so much the better. ‘Poor Ireland!’ Poor for what? 
Nothing but the want of principle. Of what avail is it to 
put a maniac in a palace, a demoniac in a church ? They 
endeavour to reform men by putting better coats on their 
backs. A man must have hell taken out of himself before 
he can be said to be out of hell. 

August, 1839. — ^We had a most delightful Com- 
munion Sabbath, Anything more quiet, beautiful, and 
solemn I never witnessed. 

“ Rory‘S must not think all negligent but himself, I 
was forced to exclude fourteen from the communion this 
year who were open enemies, notorious drunkards, and 
such like ; but God forbid that I should exclude any man 
who has nothing in his external conduct which is incon- 
sistent with his being a Christian. Bad habits are the only 
true test. 

“ My father preached on a lovely summer’s evening to 
about three thousand people in the tent.t Not a sound 
but of praise, and the voice of the preacher. 

“jDcc. 2Srd (the anmversary of his brother's death ), — 
I think I may defy time to blot out all that occurred 
in December, '33. That warm room; the large bed with 
the blue curtains ; the tall, thin boy with the pale face 
and jet black speaking eyes and long, curly hair ; the 
anxious mother ; the silent steps ; then the loss of hope. 
The last scene ! Oh, my brother, my dear, dear brother I 
if thou seest me, thou knowest how I cherish thy memory. 
Ygs, Jamie, I will never forget you. If I live to be an old 
man, you will be fresh and blooming in my memory. My 
soul rejoices in being able to entertain the hope that I 
shall see you in heaven! What days of darkness and 
ingratitude have I spent since I thought I was God’s! 

* llis cousin, tho Bov. Eodoriok Maoleod, in Skye, who was notori- 
ous for his strict exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. 

+ A sort of covered pulpit put up in. the open air, from which the 
c'orgyxnan preaches when the crowd is too great for the church. 
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Omnipotent God, Father of mercies, shield, buclder, and 
strong tower to all thy people, take me to thyself ; keep 
me, save me; but oh! never, never, I beseech Thoe. leave 
me to myself, until I join all thy children in heaven 
“ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and be not ibrgetfu] of all 
his gracious benefits 1 ” 


FEOM LINES TO A SLEEPING SlSTEll. 

^ ^ * 

Yet meekly yield when thou must drink 
The righteous cup of human soitow ; 

For patient suffering is the link 

Which binds us to a glorious morrow. 

^ ik ^ ^ ^ 


Qth, 1840. — This day rocoivod tidings of Lady 
Hastings' death. I feel my loss. A (*liain is brol<(‘.u wlu(*h 
bound me with others to the parish. Hho. was a d(‘(‘ply 
affectionate and most captivating woman. 1 r<K«»iv<Hl the 
following letter from Lady Sophia,'’^' written just, before Iht 
death : — 


Kelbuenk, Thursday NiyM, tJanvary 9, 18(0. 

“ * When this letter is given to you my poor MotluT will 
be at rest ; but for fear that the now flood of allliol.ion 
should overwhelm me and make me inGai)ablo of fulfilling 
my duty immediately, I will write this now, that thor<^ 
maybe no delay, as you must recoiv(i it as soon as ])ossil)Io. 
When my Father died. Ho desired His right hand should ho 
amputated and carried from Malta to bt^ buried with my 
Mother, as they could not lio in the saTtui grav(‘, asJlo had 
once i)romiscd Her. His hand is in the vault at Lomloun 
Kirk, I am told, in a small box, with tliokey hanging to it. 
My Mother entrusted you with the key of tluj vault, mul 
begged you would give it to no one. May I r<^(juoKt yoti 

* Afterwards iniirri<ul to John, Second Miir<iu(wrt of Buiis and 
mother of the present Lord Bute. The murriuge oox’omouy was 
performed by Noriniin Muoleod. 
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to go to Loudoun Kirk and take out the box and bring il. 
here to me yourself, and deliver it into my hands yourself^ 
should my brother not have arrived ? And I believe tliere 
must be no delay — a few hours, I am told, will end Her 
suffering and begin our desolation.' 

received the letter early on Friday morning ; in hal^ 
an hour I was at Loudoun Kirk. It was a calm, peaceful, 
winter's morning, and by twelve I was at Kelbume.” 


To the Bev. A. Clerk, Aharaole 

January 28, 1840. 

“ I am very happy here — though the death of dear Lady 
Hastings has made a great change to me. I assure you 
that few events have given me more sincere sorrow than 
this. I received intelligence at seven upon Friday morning 
that she was near her end. It was quite unexpected ; and 
you know what a sickening thing it is to be awakened with 
bad news. I was requested by Lady Sophia instantly to 
go to Loudoun Kirk and get her father's hand from the 
vault and bring it to her. In half an hour I was in the 
dreary place, where, but six months ago, I was standing 
with Lady H. beside me. When I contrasted the scene 
of death within, the mouldering coffins and 'weeping 
vault,’ with the peaceful morning and singing birds — ^for a 
robin was singing sweetly — it was sad and choking I 
was glad to be with the dear young ladies the first day 
of their grief. They were all alone. Tliey have been 
greatly sanctified by their trials. They remain at Loudoun, 
I am glad to say. Lord and Lady H. are here at present 

" As to non-intrusion, I am persuaded you are wrong. 
The high party is destroying the Church." 

From his Journal ; — 

February, 1840. — ^Tho question of non-intrusion is 
agitating Scotland. This is the day for trying principles. 
The extreuno views of truly good and spiritual men in 
the Church, and those of truly liad and material men in 
the State, will bring on a gale which will capsize her. 
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JvAie 29 th. — I liave just returned from seeing the 
most melancholy sight I have ever yet witnessed — a 
determined, hardened infidel on the very confines of 

eternity ! I met this unfortunate man, T C , for 

the first time when I was visiting the parish ; he seemed 
careless and dead, but did not profess infidelity. 

“ I was again called to see him on my return here in 
May, after having been about a month absent in bad 
health. He was evidently dying of consumption. He 
was greatly emaciated, but could converse easily, and 
seemed to be able to express himself with clearness. I 
had heard of his having avowed infidel sentiments, and I 
knew his brother to be one of the baser sort, filling up all 
the degrees of blackguardism between a poacher and a 

blasphemer. C spoke freely to me of his 02)inions, if 

opinions they could be called. He had mot with some 
of the lowest kind of infidel productions ; his whole idea 
of truth was distorted. He seemed to doubt the 
existence of God, the immortality of the human soul, 
everything which could influence him as a reK 2 )onsil)lo 
being. I saw him repeatedly. I sat with him one or two 
hours at a time. I read the Bible to him, gave him the 
evidence in detail, and, by his own acknowledgment, 
fairly answered all his objections ; but in vain. Ho wjus 
calm, dead. The very question did not seem to intor(*.st 
him. Every warning, every invitation, was to him alike. 
His features changed not ; he was neither phsasod nor 
angry ; and yet he knew he had not many weeks to liv(). 
He was the most terrible instance I over saw of the 
evil heart of unbelief, hardened through tlie docoitfuliaws 
of sin. I have seen him for the last time to-day ; lio was 
a breathing corpse. Death had stami)ed every fciaturo. 
He bent his eye on me as I entered, and motioned mo to 
come in. I gazed at him for some time with inoxi)r(ss- 
sible feelings. There he lay, an immortal being— -a sininw 
going to meet his God, after having again and again 
rejected a Saviour. I prayed with his wife, and ono 
or two who were present. I then went to his bed. 
I said, ‘ Before I go have you nothing to say ? ’ I 
wished to give him the opportunity of expressing his faith 
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in Christ, if he had any ; but he lifted up his skeleton 
hand, and pointed out, ‘No, no ; noth — nothing !' As I 
write this his soul may be taking flight. May God have 
mercy on him. 

“ He w often do I speculate about writing books ! I 
have thought of three ; I generally think over a chapter ol 
one of them when I have nothing else to do,” 

His sister Annie, who had been for some months 
seriously ill, and was sent to Loudoun for change of 
air, became at this time rapidly worse, and expired in 
his Manse. 

** Septemher 5tA, 10 o^cloch . — I have this moment re- 
turned from the next room, after seeing my darling 
sister Annie expire. She had suffered much for three days ; 
but her last moments were comparatively tranquil, at 
least, those who have seen people die said so ; but I 
never saw any one die before. We were summoned to 
her bedside suddenly. When I came, all were there. I 
prayed a short, ejaculatory prayer, that our Father would 
take His child ; that Christ, the dear Redeemer, would 
be hers. My darling died at half-past nine. 

“ Darling Annie was loved by us all. She was a sweet 
child ; her face was beautifully mild and peaceful. She 
had the most gentle, playful, peaceful, innocent manners, 
with feelings singularly deep and strong for her age. Her 
sensibility was painful in its acuteness. She was like a 
delightful presence — 

** ‘ An image gay, 

A thing to startle and waylay.^ 

She was a sunbeam that gladdened our path, and we 
wore hardly conscious of how lovely and how evanescent 
a thing it was until it disappeared. Her innocent laugh 
is still in my ears. Dead 1 Oh, what a mystery ! It 
was only when, two hours after her death, I knelt at 
my old chair, and cried to Jesus, that I felt myself 
human once more, and as I gave vent to a flood of tears 
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the ice that for months had chilled my soul was melted; 
I felt again. 

HepteTiibeT l&ih. — Upon Friday the 11th dear Annie 
was buried. I look back upon the week she lay with us 
with a sort of solemn joy. It was a holy week. The 
blessing of God seemed upon the house. Friday was a very 
impressive day. Mr. Gray, Jack, and my father and I, went 
together from Glasgow to Oampsie. Our old friends met us 
at the entrance of Lennoxtown. It seemed but as yesterday 
when we had in mournful procession passed w]} that 2>ath 
before. The hills were the same. Tho same shadows 
seemed chasing one another over their green sides as had 
often filled me with happy thoughts in my young days. 
Yet how freshly did the text come into my mind, ‘ The 
mountains shall doi)art, and the hills be riiinovod, l)ut my 
kindness shall not depart from thoe, neither shall tlie 
covenant of my peace be removed, siiith the Lord that 
hath mercy on thee.' This relieved my oiij^ressod h(‘art. 
I felt that auiidst all the changes around me, God, and 
God's love, were the same yesterday, to-day, and for over. 
What a glorious thing is Revelation I ‘ Christ di(‘(l, and 
rose again.' ‘He died for us' * Ho rose as tho first 
fruits of those who sloop.' There is more wisdom, more 
comfort, more to heal, soothe, elevate the S 2 )irili of man 
in these facts than in all that the concentrated wisdom 
of man could offer.” 

rolusMoTma:-— 

Lotjdow, 1841. 

“I have been, and will bo, if God spares nui, this win- 
ter very busy educating botli myself and my ])arisli ; 
but I never felt myself in more buoyant and 

sinrits. I have finished tho second visitation of Darvtd 
and Nowmilns — that is, about seven thousand p<M)pl(s — 
since I came to the parish. On Sabbath wo(‘k our S(jrvi(Jo 
begins at twelve, and from ten till half-past (Jo von I am 
to have a Sabliath School, which I hoi )0 will bo att(»nd<ui 
by six hundred children. Thus, between my school in tlio 
morning, and sermon at mi<l-day and at night, I will bo able 
to preach the Gospel to all in my i)arish 1 Is not this 
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famous ? I have, besides my old Wednesday evening 
meeting, a class for young men on Tuesday evenings for 
instruction in the evidences of Christianity. I am now 
going through the prophecies. The family of the chief 
infidel are among my scholars. This seems hard work, 
but I assure you I am taking it very easy. There is not 
a blacksmith, or labourer, or weaver in the parish who does 
not do ten times more for time than I do for eternity. 
People talk a great deal of stuff about minister’s work, or 
rather they talk a great deal of stuff themselves. I would 
do more, but quality and not quantity is what I wish. 
To show you how much idle time I have, besides walking, 
and teaching a starling to speak, I have read, 1st, 
Guizot’s ‘ History of Civilisation 2nd, Arago’s ‘Treatise 
on Astronomy 3rd, Taylor’s ‘ Lectures on Spiritual 
Christianity ;’ 4th, ‘ Campbell of Kingsland, Life and 
Times and I have nearly done with the fifth volume 
of Gibbon — all during the last five weeks I This shows 
you what a luxurious dog I am. 

“ I have just mentioned my starling ! You never saw a 
more beautiful bird ; and he goes flying about the room, 
and sits on my head, and eats out of my hand. I am 
teaching him to speak. 

“ I wrote Lord Hastings a very long and earnest letter 
about the church, but have received no answer. I 
shall do my duty, and use every lawful means to get a 
church for my poor people, come what may. 

“ There is a book I wish you would order for your 
Reading Club — Dr. Payne of Exeter’s Lectures on the Sove- 
reignty of God. It has revolutionised my mind. It is a 
si)lendid book, atid demonstrates the universality of the 
atonement, and its harmony with election,” 


From ins Jotthnal — 

July — 1 went to Glasgow on Tuesday to meet 

two sons of Sir Robert Peel’s, Fine lads, fresh with 
honours from Hjirrow. But I mention this fact to show 
how TiTisetthKl my mind is, for it upset my good thoughts 
mi'.an, made me neglect the moans of grace, and so I 
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got for a day into my old way. God forgive me I I look 
back on the last month as to an oasis.” 

In sending the following letter, Principal Shairp 
writes : — 

” AH the remainder of his time in Loudoun I kept up 
correspondence with Norman from Oxford. Those wore 
the years from 1840 to 1844, when the Oxford movement 
reached its climax. Often, when any pamphlet more than 
usually striking came out — No. 90, and others — I would 
send them to Norman, and would receive from him a 
reply commenting on them from his own point of view. 
That, I need hardly say, was not in accordance with the 
Oxford views. It was not only that he rejected the sacer- 
dotal theory on which the whole movement was founded, 
— ^not only that, as a Scotchman and a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, he could not be expected to welcome tho view winch 
made his own church ‘ Samaria,’ and handed himsolf and 
his people over to the ‘uncovenanted mercies;’ but I used 
to think that neither then, nor afterwards, he ever did full 
justice to the higher, more inward quality of Newman’s 
teaching, that those marvellous ‘ Parochial Sermons ’ nover 
penetrated him as they did others. That sad undo.rtouo 
of feeling, tlrat severe and ascetic piety, which had so 
great a charm for many, awoke in Norman but littlu sym- 
pathy ” 

To JoHK 0. Shaikp, Esq., at Oxford ' 

2Wi Mo/tcK 

“ Well, what think you of Puseyism now ? You liavo 
read No. 90, of course ; yoir have road tho article on 
Transubstantiation — you have road it! Great hoavonsi 
Is this 1841 ? I have drawn the following conclusions 
from this precious document, and from Newmau’s letter to 
Jelf:— 

“ 1. The Articles mean nothing. 

“ 2. Any man may sign them conscientiously, bo he 
Calvinist or moderate BomanLst, only let him not oppose 
tliem openly. 
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3. No Oxford man need go to Romanism either to adore 
(donlia) images, or praise the Blessed Virgin, or get a lift 
from the saints, or gratify himself by doing works of 
penance — he may get all this in a quiet way at Oxford. 

‘‘ 4. The Anglican system and the Popish system, as 
explained by the Council of Trent, are ‘ ijke, so very like 
as day to day,’ that, but for a few fleecy clouds of no great 
consequence, a Catholic mind would never see the dif- 
ference. 

‘‘ 5. No. 90 is a dispatch to the Popish army to send 
a few moderate battalions to support the Anglican Church 
in its flank movement to the left from the corps d'arm^e 
of Protestantism. 

‘‘ And what is all this to end in ? 

“ The formation of an Anglo-Popish Church, independent 
of the State ? 

'‘The consequent breaking up of Church Establish- 
ments ? 

“ The formation of two Churches — a moderate Episco- 
pacy connected with the State, and another, ‘ the Angli- 
can Church,’ by itself ? 

“ An accession to the ranks of dissent ? 

“ The strengthening of Popery, and the battle of Arma 
geddon ? ” 

NOTES AND THOUGHTS FROM READING, THINKING, 
AND LAUGHING. 

Loudoukt, November 1, 1840. 

"Under the influence of one of those whims which 
sometimes act upon me like a breeze upon a windmill, I 
this Saturday night, 27th February, 1841, open this book 
(being at present, with the exception of what goeth before, 
as yet empty, albeit it is called a Book for Notes and 
Thoughts), for what reason 1 can hardly tell, except it 
bo : — 

“ 1. The wish to put on record a strong suspicion I now 
begin to entertain — ^viz. that I have no thoughts which 
can stand inspection, better than did Mouldy or Mr. Forcible 
Feeble, the woman’s tailor, before Falstaff. 

VOL. X. L 
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"2. To put to the proof one of those sayings which 
men believe, like ‘ great laws,’ that a work begun is half 
dona We shall see.” 


JlVMy IS-Jtl. 

“ On me SAtTABiLirr of the Heathen. — ^That no soul 
is saved except through the blood of Christ, and that no 
soul is saved without belief in Christ, are not equally true 
propositions ; for, if so, all infants would be damned. 
Now, as all admit that infants may without faith (of which 
they are incapable from their age) be saved by having the 
benefits of Christ’s death imputed to them, so, for aught 
we know, heathen, who are incapable of faith from their 
circumstances, may have the benefits of Christ’s death in 
the same manner, and so their natural piety will be the 
effect and not the cause of God's showing mercy to thorn. 
We preach to such because we are commanded. God may 
raise a sick man by a miracle ; but our duty is to use the 
appointed means.” 


"A day of fasting for the sins of tlie Church has been 
appointed by the General Assembly to be kept on the 
22nd of June, 1841. 1 fear some will add to its sin by 

fathering the most heinous faults upon those who oppose 
them in Church politics. One rule, I think, should bo 
strictly kept to in determining what are sins — rix., those 
upon which all Christians will agree. There may bo dis- 
putes about facts — e.g., as to whether the Church is 
covetous or not — but there should be no disputes as to 
whether that is sin or not. This rule would exclude con- 
fessions anent patronage, intrusion, &c. The Church 
should have drawn up a form of prayer, and of con- 
fession — a unanimous ode. Tho sins I consider as being 
the most marked in the Church at present aro : 1. 
Covetousn&ss — only ,£20,000 from the whole Cliurch for 
the cause of Christ ; not £20 from each parish 1 2, Too 

much mingling of the Church with tho world; not s(\para- 
tion enough, 3, Schism among Giristians, and wrong 
terms of communion. 4- Strife, bitterness, and party 
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sjiirit ; a want of charity and love ; a not suffering foi 
conscience-sake. 5. Too much dependence on externals, 
acts of Assembly anent calls, &c.” 


“ The Church visible is to the Church invisible what the 
body is to the spirit — the medium of communication 
with the external world. As the body without the soul 
is dead, though it may look life-like, even so is the visible 
Church without the invisible. The Presbyterians, I think, 
legislated too transcendentally for the Church. We forgot 
how much we are taught by visible things. We did not 
sufficiently value symbols. Popery makes the Church 
a body altogether. We forget too much that there is a 
visible Church ; they, that there is an invisible. 

“ Ab joT Church government, I always look on it as a 
question of dress, of clothes — or, rather, of spectacles. 
What suits one eye won’t suit another. What signifies 
whether a man reads with the gold spectacles of Episcopacy 
or with the silver ones of Presbytery or with the pinchbeck 
ones of Independence, provided he does read, and reads 
better too with the one kind than the other, and does not 
blind himself with the goggles of Popery? Though I 
hate schism, yet I do think that different governments are 
ordered in the wisdom of God, who knoweth our frame 
and remembers we are dust, to suit the different con- 
ditions of man. One man is bom wi'th huge veneration 
like a ridge on his head, ideality like hillocks ; another 
with neither of these bumps, but in their stead causality 
or reasoning like potatoes, firmness like Ailsa Craig; 
another vdth combativeness, self-esteem, and love of appro- 
bation, like hen-eggs. Is it not a blessing that there is 
for the one an old cathedral with stone knights and ‘case- 
ments pictured fair,” and seats worn with successive gene- 
rations, and a fine bald-headed prelate ; and that another 
can get a Presbyterian Church that will stand firm 
against Erastus, Court of Session, Kings, Lords, and 
Commons, and can hoar long metaphysical sermons 
canvassing every system ; and that the last can have 
his say in an Independent church, and battle wit]^ 

L 2 
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minister and elder : while, in each, they can hear what 
will make them wise unto salvation ? All are spectacles 
for different eyes ; and why fight ? — why force a man to 
see through your concave, or be forced to read through 
his convex ? You will both read wrong, or not read at all. 

‘‘I hate schism. It is a great sin to have a visible 
Church unless you feel that it is only a door to the in- 
visible one. 

“ To reform Presbyterianism is like the attempt to skin 
a flint.’* 


“ I read lately a very interesting book published by the 
Abbotsford Club ; viz., * Eecords of the Presbytery of 
Lanark from 1632 till 1701.* It is, I presume, a fair 
type of what the Church then was ; and if so I — 

“ The Claurch then wished to make the Church the State, 
and the State the Church. The men in those days had 
no idea of true liberty. Toleration is a modern idea. 
Their maxims were : 1 You have liberty to think what 
is right, but none to think what is wrong. Wc (the 
Church) are to judge what is right ; argo, you can think 
only as we permit you (see also ‘Confession of Faith,* 
chap. XX., last clause). They were a grossly superstitious 
set. The above Presbytery frequently incarcerated witches, 
and sent for a great ally of theirs, a certain ‘George 
Catley, Pricker,* to riddle the old women with pins to find 
out the mark of Satan. And yet to these men we must 
go for wisdom to guide us in 1841 ! Mercy forbid ! I am 
thankful to have none such Presbyterian inquisitors. 

“ The tendency of ultra-Calvinism (if not its necessary 
result) is to fill the mind with dark views of the Divine 
character ; to represent Him as grudging to make ijticn 
happy ; as exacting from Christ stripe for stripes that the 
sinner deserved. Hence a Calvinistic fanatic has the 
same scowling, dark, unloving soul as a Franciscan or 
Dominican fanatic who whips himself daily to please 
Deity. They won’t enjoy life ; they won’t laugh without 
atoning for the sin by a groan ; they won’t indulge in 
much hope or joy ; they more easily and niadily enter- 
tain doctrines which go to prove how maiiy may be 
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damned than how many may be saved ; because all this 
seems to suit their views of God's character, and to be 
more agreeable to Him than a cheerful, loidng bearing. 

‘'A Calvinistio enthusiast and an Arminian fanatic are 
seldom met with.” 

. No creature knows the unity of truth, or rather 
the whole of any truth. Each truth is but a part of a 
system. That system radiates from God, the centre : the 
radii are innumerable. A poor being called man lights 
for a moment, like a fly,- upon one of the spokes of this 
awful wheel, which is so high that ‘ it is dreadful, and full 
of eyes;’ and, as it moves, he thinks that he understands 
its mighty movements and the revolution of the whole 
system ! 

“ A truth which explains another, but which cannot be 
explained, is to us a mystery. As we advance along the 
chain of truth, beginning at the lowest link, mystery 
ascends before us — God Himself, Who is Truth, and to 
Whom we approach for ever, but never reach I” 


‘^Dr. Payne of Exeter’s book, "On the Sovereignty of 
God,* is one of the best I ever read. It has been a ring- 
fence to a thousand scattered ideas I have had on the 
subjects of which it treats. On election and atonement I 
think he is invincible. That Christ died for all, or none, 
seems as clear to me as day, not merely from the distinct 
declaration of Scripture, but from the idea of an atone- 
ment. If the stripe for stripe theory is given up, which 
it must be, a universal atonement is the consequence. 
The sufficiency of Christ's death and its universality are one 
and the same. Election has only to do with its applica- 
tion.” 


“ The freedom of a man dvilia, as well as quoad 

apiriiualia, will ever be in proportion to the sense enter- 
tained by himself and others of his dignity and worth. 
Hence the connection between Christianity and civil 
liberty, and hence the follv of Chartists and Revolutionists^ 
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and all viho love or pretend to love the freedom of man, 
opposing the Bible, which alone makes known man’s 
dignity ; denouncing ministers who every Sabbath proclaim 
it, and mge men to know and believe it ; destroying the 
Lord’s Day, a day when this dignity is visibly seen by 
men meeting on the same spiritual platform — the same 
level ; and refusing Church extension, which is but a 
means for bringing those blessings to the masses, and thus 
of helping them to obtain, use, and preserve freedom.” 


“Much struck with a remark in Coleridge’s ‘Friend,’ 
‘that the deepest and strongest feelings of our nature 
combine with the obscure and shadowy rather than with 
the clear and palpable.’ Hence I say : 1st, The fierceness 
of fanatics ; 2nd, Fierceness of the ignorant in politics 
and of the mob. This accounts for a fijct I have always 
noticed — ^viz , that in proportion to one’s ignorance of a 
question is his wrath and uncharitableness, if his feoliugs 
are but once engaged.” 


“ Truth may be recognised in the spirit when it is indis- 
tinctly seen by tiiie intellect No false proof should bo 
removed which tends to good, until a true one is ready to 
replace it 

“ Shelley and Wordsworth have more power than any 
men I know of making visible invisible things. See, for ( 
instance, Shelley’s poem, ‘ To a cloud,’ Wordsworth’s 
ode on ‘Intimations of Immoitality.’ Keats frequently' 
displays in a marvellous manner tho same gift (‘ Magic case- 
ments opening on the foam,’ ‘ Ode to the Nightiugjilo ’), 
and so does Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Eeligio Medici ’ 
and ‘Urn Burial’ If we were to remain long hero, 
growing in feeling like the angels, we would require an 
algebra — ^new symbols — for new thoughts.” 


“ There are some men who, if left alone, are os cold as 
pokers ; but like pokers, if they are once thrust into the 
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fire, they become red hot, and add to the general bUze. 
Such are some ministers I know, when they get into 
Church controversies.” 


** I am not surprised at David’s praying to God in the 
night-watches ; in his rising from his bed and ascending 
to the roof of his house, and when the ‘ mighty heart ’ of 
the city ‘ was lying still,’ and ‘ the mountains which 
surrounded Jerusalem’ were sleeping in the calm brilliancy 
of an Eastern night, that he should gaze with rapture on 
the sky, and pour forth such a beautiful Psalm of Praise 
as ‘ When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers.’ 

‘‘ The night is more suited to prayer than the day. I 
never awake in the middle of the night without feeling 
induced to commune with God. One feels brought more 
into contact with Him. The whole world around us, we 
think, is asleep. God the Shepherd of Israel slumbers 
not, nor sleeps. He is awake, and so are we 1 We feel, 
in the solemn and silent night, as if alone with God. 
And then there is everything in the circumstances 
around you to lead you to pray. The past is often 
vividly recalled. The voices of the dead are heard, and 
their forms crowd around you. No sleep can bind them. 
The night seems the time in which they should hold 
spiritual commune with man. The future too throws its 
dark shadow over you — the night of the grave, the cer- 
tain death-bed, the night in which no man can work 
And then everything makes such an impression on the 
mind at night, when the brain is nervous and susceptible ; 
the low sough of the wind among the trees, the roaring, 
or e<?rie of some neighbouring stream, the bark or 

low howl of a dog, the general impressive silence, all tend 
to sober, to solemnize the mind, and to force it from the 
world and its vanities, which then seem asleep, to God, 
who alone can uphold and defend.” 


‘‘ A holy mind is like Herschell’s large telescope, it sees 
by its great power heavenly truth much more distinctly 
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than an nnrenewed mind can, and also many others 'which 
are altogether unseen and unknown to others. But by 
the same enlarged powers which enable it to see the 
glories of the heavens, is it able also, nay, cannot choose 
but see the dust and filth in the atmosphere of earth ; let 
the instrument, however, be removed to a higher and purer 
region, and then it will ‘ see clearly, and not as through a 
glass darkly.’ 

“ Is the gift of saving faith the gift of a telescope — a 
power to see truths which are unseen by the common eye ? 
or is it the removing of mists and clouds that conceal 
truths, which but for those mists may be seen by every 
eye? 

November , 1841. — Read Arago’s ‘Treatise on Astro- 
nomy.’ It is very simple. 

“ I sometimes like to fancy things about the stars. May 
there not be moral systems as well as physical ? Moral 
wholes or plans \ a portion of the plan being carried on in 
one world, and another in another world, so that, like 
different pieces of a machine, or like the different stars 
themselves, the whole must be put together and examined 
before the plan can be understood ? The world may bo 
a moral centre ; the centre being the cross ; from which 
moral radii extend throughout the moral universe. Thy- 
sical space and moral space have no connection. It used 
to be an old question how many angels could dance on 
the point of a needle ; but it had a glimmer of wisdom 
too, for it arose from a feeling that spiritual things bear 
no relation to space. May there not be moral constoUa- 
tionw'i ?” 


MUSIC. 

^*IHsh Music , — My father once saw some emigrants 
from Lochaber dancing on the dock of the emigrant ship, 
and weeping their eyes out I This feeling is the mother 
of Irish music. 

“ It expresses the struggle of a buoyant, nuirry heart, 
to get quit of thoughts that often lie too (hnq) for tears. 
It is the music of an oppressed, conquered --but deeply 
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feeling, impressible, fanciful, and generous people. It is 
for the harp in Tara's Halls. 

Bootch Muusic, — bonny lassie with her plaid, reclining 
in some pastoral glen among the braos of Yarrow, and 
waking the sleep that is among the lonely hills with some 
tale of love, domestic sorrow, or of ‘ the flowers of the 
forest, a’ wede awa’.’ 

"^JSighlaTid Music. — The pibroch ; the music of the past 
and gone, of lonely lakes, castled promontories, untrodden 
valleys and extinguished feuds, wild superstitions, and of a 
feudal glory and an age of romance and song which have 
fled on their dun wings from Morven. It is fit only for 
the large bagpipe in the haU of an old castle, with thuds 
of wind and the dash of billows as its only accompani- 
ment. 

“ It is deep sorrow that is checked by lofty pride from 
breaking. 

** * Let foemen rage and discord burst in slaughter. 

Ah then for clansmen true and stern claymore I 
The hearts that would have shed their blood like water, 

Now heavily beat beyond the Atlantic’s roar.* 

Oerman Mumc. — The music of the intellect and 
thought : passion modified by high imagination. It is essen- 
tially Gothic, vast and grand. It is for man. The shadow 
of the Brocken is over it ; the solemn sound of the Rhine 
and Danube pervade it. It is an intellectual gale. 

“ French Music. — k. dashing cavalry oflS.cer on his way 
to fight or make love. 

Italian Music. — A. lovely woman, a Corinne, breathing 
forth her soul under the influence of one deep and strong 
passion, beneath a summer midnight sky amidst -the ruins 
of ancient Roman grandeur. It is immensely sensuous. 

Spamish Music. — A hot night, disturbed by a guitar. 

Americcm. — ‘ Yankee-doodle.’ ” 


December, 1841. — ^I am much mistaken in the signs 
of the times, if an episcopal era is not near for Scotland's 
ecclesiastical history. To form an Episcopalian Church, 
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qxumd spi/ritualia, we hare, 1st, The old and respectable 
and unchanged Episcopalian families of Scotland. 2nd, The 
lovers of fashion more than the lovers of God — the families 
who spend a portion of their time in London, and who like 
a ‘ gentlemanly religion.’ 3rd, The rich merchants, Avho 
wish to wear the new polish, and to look like old State 
furniture ; who, by buying country-houses, by marrying 
into good families, by getting hold of a property with an 
old title, and by joining an old form of woiship, labour to 
persuade the world that they never sold timber or sugar 
since they supplied the Ark with these commodities. 4th, 
The meek and pious souls who love to eat their broad in 
peace, and who, weary of the turmoil in our Cluurch, flee 
to the peace of the Church of England, which seems to 
redect the unchangeableness of the Church invisible. Sth, 
The red-hot Tories, who fly from disgust at tho Radi- 
calism of our Church. 

“ The only checks I see to this tide which I fear will set 
in for Episcopacy, are : 1st, Puseyism, which treats us 
as heathen, and will tend to disgust. 2nd, That tho 
Church of Scotland is the Establishment. 3rd, Tliut 
unless Episcopacy is endowed it cannot advance far. 4th, 
That if it attempts to get an endowment, we must check- 
mate it by trying the same for our churches in Engltuid, 
and we would do more harm to Episcopacy in England, 
than they can to Presbyterianism in Scotland.” 


“ The infidel and the superstitious equally disregard the 
authority of evidence. The one disbelieve!# in s])ito of 
evidence for the thing rejected ; tho other belie vos, in 
spite of the want of evidence, for the thing received. 
Hence Popery and Infidelity are so closely allied. Sub- 
mission to the authority of evidence is tlie only safeguard 
against either. 

“ Sabhath mommg . — I p^it some broad for tho bii*ds on 
the window, and thought if God made me so kind to 
birds. He must bo kind to His own creatures — to Ilis 
own children. By-and-by two chafllnchos camo and 
fought for tho bread, and one was beater, off ; and yet there 
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was abundance for both. Alas ! how many who are richly 
provided for by God thus fight about the bread of life; 
rather than partake of it together in peace and thankful- 
ness. The robin is eating, but with what terror ! picking 
and starting as if an enemy were near. Thus do Christians 
partake as if the Lord grudged what He gives — ^as if He 
would not rejoice that they took abundance.'* 


The best consistency is to be consistent to one's self, 
by acting every day up to the light of that day. To be 
governed not by any fixed point cih ecstra^ but by the 
conscience ah iutra, which will vary its judgments with 
every change of our position. The traveller who guides 
his steps in relation to one object, such as a mountain, 
who wishes to keep always at the same distance from that, 
may, indeed, keep moving and apparently advancing, but 
he is travelling in a circle round the one object ; but he 
who is guided by the path will always be changing his 
relative position, and every step makes him inconsistent 
with the scenery ; but he moves on and on, and advances 
into new countries, and reaches his journey's end. 

“ Know thyself, and be true to thyself I Thou art in 
the way of truth. 

“ The only consistent mariner is he who steers by the 
compass, though he is drifted leagues out of his course." 


“ If Christ did not die for all men, how can it be said 
that God willeth all men to be saved ? Can He will any 
to be saved for whom there is no atonement ? 

If Christ did not die for all men, in what sense is He 
said to be the Saviour of all men, though specially of 
tliose who believe ? 

If Christ did not die for all men, how can all men be 
commanded to believe ? What are they to believe ? Is 
this not inviting to a supper insufficient to feed all 
the guests if they came ? If it is said ‘ God knows 
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tliey 'won’t come.’ I reply, tihis is chaiging God wit! 
conduct man would be ashamed of. If He died, and 
they may, yet won’t believe, this is moral guilt, not 
natural inability. It is the guilt of the drunkard who 
cannot give up drinking ; not the guilt of the man 
without legs who cannot walk, which is no guilt at all.” 


“Sin, like an angle, does not become greater or snudler 
by being produced ad mfinitmn,.” 


“ It is a pleasing thought that there cannot be different 
kinds of minds, as there are different kinds of bodies. 
Bodies have no type of perfection, to which they are in a 
greater or less degree conformed ; no normal form after 
which they are modelled, their degrees of perfection 
depending on the nearness to which they come to this 
model The zoophyte, or the hydra polype, is as perfect 
an animal as the eleplxant, as its parts are perfectly con- 
structed in relation to the end it is destined to fulfil in 
the creation. But it is not thus with mind. It hivs a 
f^e — an image; and that is God. And to this imago it 
must, whenever found in a right state (one according to 
God’s will and intention), be in conformity. To no in- 
telleot in the Universe can the relation of numbers bo differ- 
ent from what it is to ours. It is impossible that God would 
ever create intellects to which two and two would bo any- 
thing else than four. So in regard to moral things, right 
and wrong are stiU the same in the planet Hcrschcl, or in 
heaven, as on earth. Wherever beings exist that enu know 
God, they must be like God. We thus rocogniso in 
the angels the same minds and sympathies with oiu-solvos. 
Wlien they sing praises as they announce man’s rodoinp- 
tion, we perceive the same minds, with tho siuno senti- 
ments and reflections as our own; and thixs, too, mind 
becomes a conductor which binds us to tho whole tniivorso 
of rational beings. Every mental and moral being is bom 
after one image— Gk)d.” 
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io Bb. Dox’AXSSO'N', 'when requested to take the chair at a Bums 
PoStiTal, at Ne’wmilns : — * 

Lee, 1839. 

“Only consider the matter seriously as a Christian 
man, and say how we can, with the shadow of consistency, 
commemorate Bums after sitting down at the Lord’s 
Supper to commemorate the Saviour ? I have every ad- 
miration for Bums as a poet ; but is it possible to separate 
the remembrance of his genius from the purposes for 
which it was so frequently used, or rather prostituted ? I 
would, I daresay, have admired and wondered at the mag- 
nificent picture which Satan exhibited to the Saviour, had 
I beheld it ; but that would not be a reason why it would 
have been allowable to have commemorated the genius 
and power of the mighty being who had delighted my 
senses with his picture, without any reference to the good, 
or evil, intended to be done, or actually accomplished, by 
the splendid work itself. In the same way, however much 
I admire the beautiful poetry of Bums, I never can for- 
get that, in a great many instances (and these affording 
me most brilliant examples of his powers) it has been an 
engine for vice ; for over what ■vice does he not throw the 
colouring of genius ? 

“ I would willingly say nothing against him, unless I 
am thus publicly called upon to commemorate him pub- 
licly and to say something for him. I cannot, I dare not, 
as a Christian minister, do this ; neither can I but in the 
strongest manner disapprove of any dinner to his memory. 
What I have said woul^ I well know, in the estimation of 
the world, be termed comt ; but with the vast majority of 
thoughtful, well-informed Christians, it is a self-evident 
truth. Excuse this very hurried note, written amidst 
many labours. You may make what use you please 
of it.” 

* It is intorestiug to compare Ms oonvictioiis at tMs period as to 
the proper course of duty 'wi& the position he assumed at the Bums' 
Oentenury in 1859. (See Chapter XIV.) 
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From, hia Jottektal : — 

“ August Mh — ^Went witli Clerk to preach at Kilmorry, 
a station on the west side of Ardnamurchan. Had a fine 
view of the West Hebrides from the summit of the hill. 
The place where he preaches is very curious. 

“Before I went into church I sat down on a knoll to 
gaze on the scenery. I heard the sound of praise rising 
from the primitive edifice, and the lash of the waves of the 
great Atlantic on the shore, and between tho hymn and 
the ocean and the majestic scenery around there was per- 
fect oneness. They all praised God. But the dead cannot 
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praise Him ; and what a lonely churchyard that one was I 
One stumbled upon it. I never saw such rude graves. I 
could not discover one name or one inscription. Among 
heather and weeds, you find a small s^jot raised above 
the surface, and a turf of ho.itlior over it, ill-cut and 
rudely put on. There is a fearful negligence shown hero 
'of the remains of humanity. The cluirchyards are not 
inclosed, and tho graves are more rude than any I have 
seen in any country. Tliore is one gi*ave in that remote 
churchyard in which a woman lies whoso history will 
only be known at tho groat (Liy. She was (!all(!(l I.owland 
Mary. About forty years ago sho came, no one knew 
whence, to this remote spot. She was thou a young and 
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pretty woman. She became a servant to a respectable 
gentleman tenant, and supported herself for thirty years. 
She was pleasant and communicative on every point but 
one, and that was her own personal history. Whenever 
she was asked who or whence she was, she got into a high 
state of excitement, almost mad. The most she ever said 
was that her friends could support her, and insinuated 
that they were well off. It was supposed she was landed 
from some ship. She lived for years a solitary woman, 
and died a pauper this year. Clerk was sent for to see 
her and could not go. Her history was never told. 

“ I received the following information about Skye from 
a thoroughly reliable source : — 

“To disregard the ordinances and sacraments of the 
Church has come to be looked upon by the islanders as 
characteristic of religious life. The superstitious terror 
with which fanaticism has invested the receiving of Bap- 
tism or the Lord’s Supper has led men to show their 
reverence by the strange method of avoiding their observ- 
ance. The teaching of my cousin, Mr. Eoderick Macleod, 
minister of Bracadale — commonly called Mr. Rory — ^was 
the prime cause of this state of things. He held extremely 
strict and exclusive views as to who should be allowed to 
partake of the sacraments of his Church. He believed, 
and acted with unbending rigour, on the principle that a 
minister should admit no one to these Christian privileges 
without being fully satisfied in his ovm mind that the 
applicant was truly regenerate, while doing so he refused 
to make known the tests by which he judged of men’s 
spiritual state. The immense majority of the people, not 
only in Bracadale, but throughout the island, gradually 
succumbed to his rule ; and while continuing nominally 
attached to the Church of Scotland, yet rarely asked for 
her sealing ordinances, and either grew inditferent to them, 
or regarded them, especially the Lord’s Supper, with such 
dread, that no consideration would induce them to partake 
of them. 

“ Thus, in the parish of Bracadale, with a population 
of 1,800, the communicants have been reduced to eight 
persons. In the neighbouring parish of Diurinish the 
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communion was never administered from the year 1829 
till ISiO ; while in other parishes the administration was 
irregular, and the number of communicants incredibly 
small. There are hundreds of people unbaptized, and 
who, even in mature age, evince no desire to receive the 
sacred rite. 

“ There is a numerous class of lay preachers, called ‘ The 
Men,’ who do much to keep up the flame of fanaticism by 
fierce denunciations of those whom they reckon unworthy 
communicants, and of the pastors who dare to admit any 
to Christian privileges but such as have received their 
impHTmtuT. These “ Men” are of various characters and 
talents. Some of them are animated by a zeal that is 
genuine if not enlightened, leading lives of strict piety, 
and gifted with a wonderful flow of natural eloquence ; 
while others have nothing to show but a high-sounding 
profession of faith, sometimes combined with great worth- 
lessness of character. These separatists wear a distinctive 
dress, carrying a long blue cloak, and putting a rod hand- 
kerchief round their heads in church. They judge 
spiritual character more by such tokens as Sabbatarian 
strictness than common morality. 

“ Our way home was by a different but as wild a path, 
which only Highland horses like Liamond and Brenda 

* The anomalous state of things described as existing in Skyo in 

1842, continues to the present day. There are now hundreds of 
persons in the island — ^many of them fathers and mothers, some of 
them grandfathers and grandmothers— who wero nover baptissod, 
while the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is looked upon by 
many with indosoribable dread. This gloomy view of thtj Uoly 
Communion prevails generally throughout the north Highlands; 
but, as far as I know, Skye is tho only place whore baptiHxn is 
so generally neglected. As an instance of the baneful otletits of 
these feelings, even after the erroneous nows on whioli they are 
founded have been given up, a clergyman relates that when he 
once asked a parishioner who had come from the noith Highlands to 
become a communicant, he was startled by the reply, * ** Tloaso nay no 
more. I cannot answer you. I have no doubt that what you say is 
true ; but I toll you that if you had asked me to commit the groatowt 
sin, you could not have frightened mo half so much as by inviting me 
to sit at the table of the Lord.” Yot this man was not only intolH- 
gent and well-read, but of a truly serious mind and excellent cha- 
racter. 
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could travel. I could not have believed it without uiy 
having seen the inimitable way in which they picked 
their steps among the loose stones, and walked over 
ledges of wet rock. We had one magnificent prospect on 
our way back from the summit of the ridge. It was like 
the crater of an immense volcano — ^wild, silent, savage. 

“ 7th, Sabbath of the Commv/mon . — The day was wet and 
stormy, but it was a pleasant day to us all. The English 
congregation, amounting to about twenty, met in the 
drawing-room of the Manse. There I preached to them 
and administered the sacrament. It was a small but 
solemn meeting, and had a reality about it which I liked. 
It seemed more like primitive times than anything of the 
kind I ever saw. And query — ^had no ordained minister 
been in the parish, and had the parish been removed 
beyond St. Kilda, and had my worthy and intelligent 
friend, Mr. Clerk, senr., set apart the bread and wine by 
prayer for sacramental use, and had that company partaken 
of the same in order to remember Christ, would this have 
been a ‘mock sacrament,’ even though no ordained 
minister were present ^ 

“ IHJl — Set oif upon an expedition to Loch Shiel. 

“ A fresh breeze of north wind was blowing up Loch 
Sunard. We went rattling along under a snoring breeze ; 
passed Mingarry Castle and Sthrone McLean, connected 
with which there is a sad story. McLean was a famous 
freebooter when Mclan was in possession of Mingarry 
Castle. Mclan’s wife was fair and vain. McLean was 
handsome and cunning. He, the enemy of her husband, 
won her affections. She agreed to admit him to the castle 
upon a certain night to murder her husband, on condition 
tliat he would marry her. McLean accordingly entered 
the castle at night and murdered the old chief. Mclan, 
however, left an only son, and McLean insisted upon the 
woman putting to death the son, who alone seemed to 
stand in the way of his subjecting the district to his own 
sway. The woman agreed to this, and, accompanied by 
McLean, reached the wild precipice to throw her child over 
into the ocean which foamed below. The mother took 
the child in her arms. She twice swung it in the air to 
vor. r. M 
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cast it from her ; but not doing so, she was asked by 
McLean why she delayed. 

“ ‘ The child,’ replied the unfortunate woman, ' smiles 
in my face whenever I attemj)t it.’ 

“ ‘ Turn then your face away and look not at its smiles,’ 
was the bandit’s rej^ly. 

‘‘ The woman did so, and the child was thrown over the 
rock She had no sooner accomplished the deed than 
McLean turned upon her and said — 

“ ‘ Away, horrid woman I You who could thus murder 
your husband and child might murder me !’ 

We soon came in sight of Aharacle, which struck me 
very much as being wild, peculiar, and pictures<pio. 
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Aharacle is at the end of Loch Shiel. It is a flat, dark 
naoss surrounded by hills, with a fine view of Rum in the 
background. 

'*It affords a curious instance of the singular crys- 
tallizing process which the results of the R(ifonuation 
have undergone, that Papists and Protestants oc<iU2)y 
nearly the same territory as they did th<m. All 
the Papists are on the north side, and the Protestants 
upon the soutli side of Loch Slucl. The i)arish of Ard- 
namurchan, which in Pai)ist times contained many i^arishos, 
extended (until latcJy) as far north as Arisalg, al)ou</ sixty 
miles as the crow flics, with 1 daresay five liundrcKl miles 
of sea-coast. 

“ We set off for Glen Finnan at four. Wo pulled for two 
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or three miles between low flat banks with low ranges of hills 
near ; but there was a grand view ahead, clusters of moun- 
tains, with dark gullies, towards which we were steering in 
high hope. After sailing some miles the lake seemed closed 
by a green point — intensely green when contrasted with 
the dark, heathy, rocky mountains which now began to 
gather round us and above us on every side. We 
soon discovered from the ruins and crosses which caught 
our eye that this was Eilean Finnan, of which we had heard 
so much. It is, indeed, a touching spot, fit place for 
meditative thought. There are remains still on the island 
of the old religious establishments, but they are ruins only. 
Gravestones are scattered around, chiefly, if not altogether. 
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belonging to the Eoman Catholic families in the district. 
One was the grave of a bishop. Another had a skeleton 
carved out on the stone. Another was a plain bit of wood 
not a foot high. Rude stone crosses of slate and of 
modern workmanship were placed here and there. Until 
a few months ago, when it was removed for safety by 
the popish proprietor, a small bell remained from time im- 
memorial in a window in the ruins beside three skuUs, one 
of them belonging to a notorious character in the olden 
time, Ian Muideartach. These skulls have been buried. 
One thing struck me much about the churchyard, viz , 
that the rude spokes which had carried the different coffins 
for burial were deposited beside their respective graves, 
each grave having a rude spoke on each side of it. In con- 
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templating that green island with its ruins, I could not re- 
strain those feelings which prompted me to oiler up in my 
heart a tribute of praise to the forgotten religionists who had 
here lived and died. They may have been in comparative 
darkness, they may have erred from the truth — but some 
light they had, and here they made it shine amidst the 
surrounding darkness of a barbarous age. Some truth they 
had, and they gave it to others. This island, with its build- 
ings, its matin and vesper beUs, its processions, its prayers, 
its ceremonies, was a visible religion ; it was a monument 
and pledge of something beyond man, a link connecting 
another world with this ; and it must at least have kept before 
the minds of the barbarian elans who prowled in the neigh- 
bouring mountains — gazing upon it from their sixmmits, or 
listening to its bell calling to early prayer — ^thc truth that 
there was a God, and reward and punishment beyond the 
grave, and that the eye of One who hated sin gazed upon 
them. Popery withits symbolswas apioncerto Protestantism. 
It was in some respects better calculated to attract tho 
attention of men in a rude and savage state. When man 
is a child, he speaks as a child; but he .should now, in these 
days of light and intelligence, put away childish things. 

“After a pull of twenty-four miles wo reached, about ten 
o’clock, the head of the loch, and saw the tall mounnicut 
rising like a ghost in tho darkness. 

“The first thing which attracted my notice in tho morning 
was the monument erected to commemorate Prince Charlie 
unfurling his standard to regain tho throne of his ancestors. 
This romantic enterprise was begun on this S2)0t. 

“ And where now are all those fiiio frllows who, full of 
enthusiasm and of hope, came streaming down tlnsso valleys 
and covered those scattered rocks ? Where those Highland 
chiefe, the last monuments in Europe of tho fctidal times, 
who met here full of ohivaby, and of all the stirring thoughts 
connected with such a romantic and hazardous ontorpriso ? 
And the young Chevalier himself, with his dreanns of 
ambition and of kingly thrones never to bo fullilh'd ? 
How strange that tho intrigues of a vicious Court sluuild 
have disturbed tho quiet of this solitary glen, and that 
he. who was then all freshness and manliness, should have 
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changed Loch Shiel and its warriors for an opera and 
Italian dissipation ! Charlie after all was never my dar- 
ling. He had all the kingly bearing, with all the low 
cunning and tyrannical spirit", of the Stuarts. 

“We left the head of Loch Shiel with a stiff breeze in 
our teeth. Having seen the picturesque outline of the 
mountains — which were hanging over us so that the eagle 
perched upon their summits might almost look into our 
boat — ^both in the evening when their forms mingled with 
the dark shadow of the lake, and their summits glowed 
with crimson and gold, and also at night when their giant 
forms stood in close column, their stature reaching the sky 
on every side of us, we were glad to see them now half 
robed in mist, and bedewed vith many a snowy rill. After 
a stiff pull we reached Aharacle about two, and soon found 
ourselves again on the banks of Loch Sunard.” 

To John Mackintosh : — 

Lotooun Manse, Odidher 8^A, 1842. 

“ You are in a glorious countiy. There is, I think, a 
finer combination and loveliness in the scenery of the 
Lakes than in our West Highlands, with the exception of 
our majestic sea views ; our castled promontories, scattered 
islands, rapid tides, glimpses of boundless horizons, and 
far-winding sea coasts are, I think, unrivalled for sublimity. 
But there is a snugness, and what Carlyle calls a ‘ Peace 
reposing in the bosom of strength,' in the lake scenery, 
which, with the exception of some parts of the Tyrol, one 
sees nowhere else. 

“ Have you seen Wordsworth? He is a perfect Pan of 
the woods, but a glorious creature. Such men elevate my 
views of the Supreme Mind more than all the scenery of 
earth." 


“ What though we are but weary pilgrims here, 
TravTers whose place of rest is not below ; 

Who must along the path of sorrow go ; 

For those we cherish and regard as dear 
With weak hearts trembling betwixt hope and fear : 
Yet, mourning brother, wherefore should we know 
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That rayless grief which broocleth o'er despair ? 

For still a lot most full of bliss is ours > — 

Sweet commune with the good which are and were, 
Virtue and love, high truth, exalted powers, 
Converse wuth God in deep, confiding pray’r. 

An ever-present Lord to seek and save, 

The word which quickens more than vernal showers, 
A Father's house beyond the hollow grave 1” 


To John Mackintosh, at Cambridge. 

Lotooun, Decemler, 1842, 

“ I feel with you that our ‘ inner men ' did not com- 
mune sufficiently when you were here. There was more 
a rubbing of surfaces than a melting together of two 
souls. It was only after you went away that I began to 
grieve over undone work, and unsaid things, and lialf said 
things. But when I have time I will send you broken 
images of my thoughts, that you can patch together — half 
crystallized opinions that will enable you to guess the 
form which they are tending towards. There are many 
points in theology upon which I somehow think you are 
destined, like myself, to undergo a change, and about 
these I am very anxious to communicate with you ; 
such as the universality of the atonement, the nature of 
saving faith, the doctrine of assurance, and the sacraments, 
I have been reading, writing, meditating, preaching, and 
praying upon these subjects, and I feel the ncc(^ssity of 
having such clear definite ideas upon them as will stau<l 
examination. 

“I am busier than ever. I have beim preacdiing 
round the parish upon Thursday evenings. At all those 
meetings I collect for religious purposes. Last Thursday 
I collected 31s. Cc?. in a small schoolroom ! I liavc^ also 
— don't laugh — commenced a course of lectures on gt^ology 
for the Newmihis weavers ! It will extend to about ton 
lectures. 

I have never engaged in any duty, for I call it duty, 
which has given mo such pleasure. You know that there 
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has always been a set of shrewd, well-read, philosophical 
weavers here — vain, hut marvellously well informed, and 
half infidel — who were very civil when I went to see 
them, but would never come to church. They were 
generally Chartists, and talked very big about the ^priests * 
not wishing the people to become well informed, and so on. 
Well, I hardly knew how to get to windward of these men, 
but I knew they had formed themselves into a ‘ Philo- 
sophical Institution' and sometimes got men to lecture 
to them from Kilmarnock. I hinted to one of them 
that I would willingly lecture. They sent a deputa- 
tion to request me to do so. I agreed. Subject, geology. 
I have for the last ten years been fond of the science, and 
luckilj’’ I had just finished a two months' course of reading 
on it, and had a large collection of all the best books. 
Well, not to make my story long, up I went to the village 
on the appointed night, expecting to find the members of 
the Institution only assembled, but I found the school- 
house crammed with one hundred and fifty people ad- 
mitted by penny tickets, and about fifty people outside I 
You can have no idea, unless you knew the excitability of 
our people, of the interest these lectures have created : they 
speak of nothing else ; old fellows stop and touch their 
hats and thank me. When I finished my second, men who 
used to avoid me, gave me three rounds of cheers ! 
and last Sabbath night I saw some of the philosophers in 
church for the first time. They have got the dissenting 
church for me to lecture in. I have got Buckland’s map 
copied on a large scale, and we begin a spring course, 
to not less, I am persuaded, than six or seven hundred 
people ! I think this is a practical lesson. Let a minister 
use every means to come in contact with every class, to 
win them first on common ground, and from thence 
endeavour to bring them to holy ground. Only fancy a 
fossil fern from the coal, the solitary specimen in the 
inineralogical cabinet of the institution, going the round 
of Newmilns as an unheard-of curiosity ! Poor souls I 
if you know how I do love the working classes. 

Deo. 80 & — ^The former part of this letter was written 
a week ago. It proves to you what a slow coach I am. I 
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wanted to have written to you about our unfortunate 
Church, but the subject is too important to be dealt with 
in a letter. I have seen nothing published upon this 
subject which so completely expresses my own views as 
Morren of Greenock’s letters to his congregation. If I can 
get them in a complete form I will send them to you. My 
principles may be shortly stated. The Church, as an inde- 
pendent power in spiritual things, agrees in forming an 
alliance with the State to act in reference (for example) to 
the induction of presentees into parishes in one particular 
way, out of fifty other ways she might have chosen, all being 
agreeable to the Word of God. This particular way is em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament — a civil act — and conse- 
quently implies an obligation on the part of the two con- 
tracting parties, the Church and State, to obey its enact- 
ments. Of this civil act the civil courts are alone the 
constitutional interpreters, and we must either obey thoir 
interpretation or walk out. I wish the law was modified, 
but I can live under it. I believe there must bo a large 
secession. No Government can yield to their demands. 

“ Write to me soon. This is a wild night. It is late. 
My communion is on the second Sabbath of January, 
Pray for me.*' 

FT(m his Journal : — 

“ I heard, the end of last week, that T B and 

D T w^ere ill and dying. Neither of them sent 

for me, but I determined, thank God, to see them. I 
felt a particularly strong desire to do so. Hero let mo 
record for my guidance a rule — ^Always when a fitting 
opportunity arrives be sowing the seed. Head the Gosped 
in private, in season and out of season, and God may bless 
it when least expected by you. I wont to see B. first, and 
found him dying. Most earnestly did I urge upon him 
a free salvation, and the truth that God lias good-will 
to man. I then wont to T.'s. Ho had been a cold, 
heartless man, a Chartist, and his son was the only man 
in Newmilns (except his brother) who “ cut ” mo, and wlio 
was very uncivil to me both in his father’s prosenca 
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and in his own house. Indeed, I had to leave him on 
the ground of incivility. To this man’s house I felt I 
must go. But I went in prayer, leaving it to God, and 
conscious that I went from a sense of duty. But oh how 
chastened was D. ! lamenting neglected opportunities, and 
serious and thoughtful about salvation. His son entered 
at the end of my visit B. shook hands with me, and his 
son, mild and civil, thanked me cordially for my visit 
Always do duty trusting to Gk>d, who will make light arise 
out of darkness. 

“ Saimrday Eimmg, 29th . — was last week at Kilninvei 
burying dear old Dr. Campbell,* who died upon the 17th. 
My father is the best travelling companion I know, so full 
of anecdote and traditionary tales.” 


* father of the late John Madeod Campbell, DJ>. 



CHAPTEE VITL 


THU DISBOTXION CONTBOVERST. 

r E Disruption of 1843 forms an interesting and 
curious page in modem ecclesiastical history. 
The enthusiasm and stem devotion to duty "which led 
hundreds of good men to leave the Church of their 
fathers, and peril their all for conscience sake, formed 
a startling spectacle in the midst of the materialism 
of the nineteenth century. It was no wonder that tho 
appeal made to the generous sympathies of the nation 
— ^when the people saw so many of their most revered 
ministers sacrificing manse and glebo and stipend 
for what they believed to be their duty — ^received a 
generous response. And if the commencement of tho 
Eree Church was a remarkable illustration of the un- 
dying ‘perfervidum ingenium Scotorum’ — ^no loss has 
her subsequent history boon characterized by rare 
wisdom and energy. Every Christian man must un- 
gmdgingly recognise the great good which she has 
accomplished. The benefits which have attended her 
devoted labours are too palpable to require enumera- 
tion. Her rapid multiplication of tho moans of graoo at 
home and abroad, tho wisdom of her organization, tho 
boldness of her ontorpriso, the splendid liberality of 
her members, and tho worth and ability of many of her 
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ministers, have conferred untold blessings, direct and 
indirect, on tbe cause of religion. Sbe has not only been 
a distinguished missionary agent, but she has power- 
fully stimulated the zeal of other Churches. 

Yet it would be untruthful not to recognise the 
evils which, we believe, accompanied the Disrup- 
tion. Ecclesiastical strife, which introduced dis- 
cord into every parish and into thousands of families, 
not only greatly destroyed the frank cordiality of 
social life in Scotland, but converted every com- 
munity into a set of mutually suspicious factions, and 
thus did grievous damage to the Christian spirit of 
the country. For the zeal with which the claims of 
Church and party were advanced was too often 
characterized by a bitterness of temper, a violence 
of language, and a virulence of sectarian animosity, 
which promoted anything but Christian life as exem- 
pMed by humility, justice, and charity. When there 
was such deuTinciation of ecclesiastical opponents that 
their loyalty to the will of Christ was questioned; 
and when there was added to such presumption of 
judgment, the frequent refusal, in word and practice, 
to recognise the Establishment as a true branch of 
Christ’s Church, an acerbity was imparted to the 
controversy which was far from being edifying to 
the public. This rivalry of the sects also tended 
to weaken ■ the authority and impair the discipline 
of all Churches, and diminish the feelings of rever- 
ence with which the sacred of&ce of the ministry 
used to be regarded. Those, moreover, who value a 
national testimony to religion not as a mere theory, 
but as exemplified in practical legislation, must regret 
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the perilous issues "vrliioli have ensued from the jealousy 
and division of the Churches in Scotland. Although 
there is, perhaps, no free country really so united in 
its creed, yet there are few where it has been more 
difficult to settle even such matters as education with- 
out risking every guarantee for religion. 

It is certainly from no desire to re-open contro- 
versies, which, thank God, have in a great measure 
lost their bitterness, that these things are referred to 
here. Most of those who took a leading part in the 
warfare have entered into their rest, and ‘ seeing eye 
to eye’ have learned to love one another in the 
fellowship of the Church glorified. It is therefore 
peculiarly painful to recall a time of misunder- 
standing and bitterness. But iu deseribmg the part 
taken by Norman Macleod during years of keen and 
important debate, historical truthfulness, as well as 
the duty imposed on his biographer of throwing as 
much light as possible on the motives which then 
actuated him, and which led to the strong expressions 
of opinion sometimes to be found in his journals and 
letters, make it necessary to re-create, to a eertaia 
extent, the atmosphere which then surrounded him. 
If there are hard words sometimes uttered by him, 
it can be asserted, with all truth, that they owe their 
character chiefly to his intense desire for tolonmco 
and love between Ohristiatt men and Chx'istian 
Churches, and from detestation of that party-spirit 
which is ever so destructive of right Christian feding. 

For the sake of clearness, therefore, as well as of 
illustrating the position taken by Norman Macleod 
during this discussion, wo shall state, as briefly and 
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impartially as possible, the points at issue in a con* 
troversy ■which agitated Scotland to its centre, droye 
into hostile camps those who had been pre-viously 
united by the most sacred ties, and is still affecting 
the public and priyate life of the kingdom. 

The tide of fresh intellectual life which passed oyer 
Europe in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
causing in Erance the Eeyolution of 1830, and in 
Britain the Eeform Bill of 1832, manifested its 
effects in almost eyery sphere in which the yoice 
of the populace could be heard. It told 'vtith 
power upon aU religions and all Churches, and as 
might haye been expected, had a marked influence on 
the Church of Scotland, whose goyemment from the 
first had been democratic. "With the quickeniag of 
political and intellectual life, th-'ve was also areyiyal, 
in the best sense, of spiritual religion. The earlier 
moyements of this new life were towards objects of 
missionary enterprise, in which both parties in the 
Church yied ■with each other. The India Mission, the 
Education and Colonial Schemes, inaugurated by the 
leaders of the ‘Moderates,’ were heartily supported 
by the ‘ Evangelicals,’ who, at the same time, led 
by Dr. Chalmers, were urging on Church extension 
with splendid tokens of success. The spirit of party 
was at this time chiefly manifested iu the defence 
of Church Establishments against the Yoluntaries, 
and the war, carried on mainly by the future Non- 
Intrusionists, was characterized by great argumentatiye 
ability, and by no little intolerance of spirit towards 
dissent. This campaign against the Yoluntaries was 
closely connected with the events which followed 
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witMa the Church and which led to its dismemberment. 
For the desire to popularise the Establishment as much 
as possible, and to show that her constitution ensured 
the same freedom and independence of government 
which belonged to dissenting communities, gradu- 
ally led to a series of legislative enactments, on the 
part of the General Assembly, which raised the fatal 
quesUones vexatce that produced the secession. 

Divested of the entanglements into which they fell, 
and viewed apart from the strict chronological order 
of events, the questions which ultimately divided the 
Church may be thus stated : — 

I. They had reference to tlie constitutional power 
of the Church. 

II. To practical legislation. 

I. The two parties into which the Church was 
divided had divergent beliefs as to the nature of the 
spiritual independence which of right belonged to the 
Church. 

The mon-Intrusion party maintained that in all 
questions, the subject-matter of which involved what 
was spiritual, the jurisdiction of the Church courts 
was exclusive, and that their sentences wore un-^ 
challengeable, even when it was asserted by a inurty' 
complaining, that the laws and constitution of tiio 
Church itself were being violated. The Churoh had 
also, according to them, the right to declare what was 
spiritual, and was in such oases quite free, not only 
to decide on the merits, but to change the forms of 
law regulating her procedure. They denied, more- 
over, that the Civil Courts had power to pronounce 
any decision which could touch the spiritual sontonco, 
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even in cases where a civil right was so involved 
that it could not easily be separated from the 
spiritual. The Ecclesiastical Courts were to stand 
to the Civil very much as the Court of Arches stands 
to Chancery. 

They claimed, in short, for the Church constitu- 
tional powers co-ordinate not with the Civil Courts 
only, but with the State — a right not only to make 
new laws, but to be the interpreter of her own laws 
in every case where the question involved that which 
was spiritual, although civil rights were affected by it. 

In all such things she was to be responsible to Jesus 
Christ alone as the Head of the Church. 

The position of the other party was equally dear. 
They believed as firmly as their brethren in the duty of 
accepting no law which inferred disloyalty to the re- 
vealed will of the Great Head. They also claimed for 
the Church undisputed liberty in the exercise of her 
judicial functions. But they farther asserted that when 
the Church, after due deliberation, had settled her own 
constitution, and had come to terms with the State as 
to the conditions on which she should accept establish- 
ment, and had satisfied herself that there was nothing 
in the statutes so establishing her which inferred 
disloyalty to conscience and the "Word of God, she 
had then become bound by contract, and had no right 
pro^rio motu to legislate in such a manner as to n ullif y 
her own constitution and the statutes to which she 
had agreed. These laws had become her laws, and 
held her in a certain fiLxed relationship, not only with 
the State, but with her own members and every 
indhidual who had a heus standi before her courts, 
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■whether minister, communicant, patron, or heritor, 
AH these, the constitutional party maintained, had a 
light to see that they had 'the privileges of law, that 
■they were tried by properly constituted courts, and 
■with the observance of such forms of process as 
statute law and the practice of the Church herself 
prescribed. They also maintained that any one who 
deemed himself aggrieved by an infringement of law, 
■was entitled to the protection of the Civil Courts. 
When disputes arose not respecting what the law 
ought to he, but as to what was the existing law 
by which the Church Courts and the members of the 
Church were equally bound, they held that this, 
being a purely legal question, fell of necessity to 
be determined by a court of law. It was but the 
law of contract applied to matters ecclesiastical, and 
the tribunal which could alone definitely settle what 
the terms of contract were must, in their view, bo the 
courts of the country charged with the authoritative 
interpretation of law. While they yielded nothing to 
their opponents in claiming spiritual independence for 
the Church, they wesre of opinion that that independ- 
ence, and the allegiance due to the groat Ilcad, wore 
best secured by maintaining intact the constitution 
which the Church had adopted and which the State 
had, at the suit of the Church, confirmed. They 
hold that no change could be made without tho 
consent of all parties intorosted, and that to concod(j 
to any majority, which happened to obtain Jiscondancy 
in the General Assembly, power to alter tho consti- 
tution of the Church, either as to dooti’irio or disci- 
pline, was not legitimate indopondcuco, but licence 
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■which, if carried to its logical consequences, might 
ultimately destroy the Church. 

Such were the different ideas of jurisdiction and 
of spiritual independence which were held by the two 
parties. They soon found an ample field for dis- 
cussion in the questions which arose during the ‘ Ten 
Tears’ Conflict.’ 

II. The Assembly of 1834 was the first iu which 
■the ‘ High party ’ gained a majority oTer the ‘ Mode- 
rates,’ and their victory was signalised by the passing 
of two Acts, which laid the train for all the disastrous 
consequences that ensued. 

(a) The first was the Veto Act. 

Although lay patronage had always been distasteful 
to a section of the clergy, and unpopular with the vast 
majority of the people, yet, with the exception of a 
comparatively short period, it had been in some form 
or other enforced by statute, and recognised in the 
practice of the Church ever since her establishment. 
The Act of Queen Anne, at aU events, had been in 
force for more ■than one hundred and ■twenty years. 
The forms to be observed in the settlement of ministers 
were also of express enactment. It was the duty of 
Presbyteries to take all presentees on ■trial, and, if 
found qualified, to induct them, unless such objections 
were tendered by the parishioners as should approve 
themselves valid to the court. Tb e liberty of j udgm ent 
was to lie with the Church courts alone, -without right 
of appeal. 

But in 1834 the party which had become dominant 
in the General Assembly, professing to give greater 
effect to the will of the people, and to prevent tlie 
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pendenoe, and absolutely refused obedience to the 
Oiyil Court. 

The next step irretrievably involved both parties. 
This was taken in the well-known Mamooh case. The 
Presbytery of Strathbogie, acting on the injunctions 
of the General Assembly, but contrary to the judg- 
ment of a majority of their own number, and not- 
withstanding the decision of the House of Lords in 
the Auchterarder ease, refused to take a presentee on 
trial. Upon this the presentee complained to the 
Civil CoTurt. Before this tribunal the majority of 
the Presbytery appeared and stated they were satis- 
fied that by the laws of the Church they wore 
boimd to take the presentee on trial, but that they 
were restrained by an order of the superior Eccle- 
siastical Court. The Court of Session, however, told 
them that such an ordetr was uWa vires, and ordered 
them to proceed. Their own convictions as to their 
duty being thus confirmed by a judicial sentence, they 
— ^unfortunately without waiting to throw the respon- 
sibility on the Assembly — ^took the presentee on trial, 
and having found him duly qualified, inducted him. 
Eor this act of disobedience to their injunctions 
the General Assembly deposed the majority of the 
Presbytery. The constitutional party, on the other 
hand, who were in a minority in the Assembly, 
accepting the decision of the Civil Court as a con- 
firmation of what they had themselves all along 
maintained to be the law of the Chtirch, felt 
themselves bound to treat the ministers, who had 
been deposed for obeying that law, as if no occlo- 
siastioal censure had been passed. They appealed, 
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in short, from the decision of the dominant majority 
to the obligations -which the statutes establishing the 
Church imposed. Matters thus came to a dead-lock, 
and both sides found themselves in a position from 
which it was almost impossible to retreat. 

(i) Another proceeding of the same General 
Assembly of 1834 led even more decidedly to a similar 
conflict — ^for by the law then passed affecting Chapels 
of Ease, a formal right had been given to Ministers 
of quoad sacra or non-parochial churches, to sit in 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies. The theory of 
Presb 3 rterian parity, and some precedents which had 
not at the time been challenged, lent countenance to 
the Act. But its legality was disputed by the pa- 
rishioners of Stewarton, in 1839, and, after trial, the 
Court of Session found it unconstitutional and incom- 
petent. As Presbyteries are Courts which possess 
jurisdiction not only in matters spiritual, but in oi-vil 
matters, — such as the building and repair of Manses, 
Churches, and the examination of schoolmasters — it 
was evident that any parishioner or heritor or school- 
master, as well as minister, was entitled to object to 
any one sitting as a member of the Court who had no 
legal right to do so. The Non-Intrusion party, how- 
ever, once more claimed supremacy for the General 
Assembly. The Church, and the Church only, they 
said, had the right to determine who should sit in her 
Courts ; but the Court of Session held that it was 
a violation of the law of the land as well as of the 
constitution of the Church itself, to allow any minister 
to act as judge in a Presbytery who was not the 
minis ter of a parish, and issued interdict accordingly. 
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Confusion thus became "worse confounded. With 
the yiew of reconciling parties, measures were pro- 
posed in Parliament for the settlement of minis- 
ters, m which the utmost latitude was given to 
the liberty of the people to object. One point alone 
was stipulated, — ^the Church Courts must decide 
whether the objections to the presentee were good 
or bad, and their decision was to be final. But 
even this was not satisfactory. Nothing short of 
such a Uhenm arhitrium must be given to the jjeople 
as has been commemorated in the song — 

“ I do not like theo, Dr. Pell, 

Ike reason wky I cannot teU.” 

The extreme party had taken their position, and it 
was not easy to recede from it. The ‘ Ten Years’ 
Confliet’ waxed louder and fiercer as it approached its 
lamentable close. A Convocation of the Pree Church 
party was held to mature measures for tho final 
separation. Deputations were appointed to visit 
every parish whose minister was of the opposite party, 
and to stir up the people so as to prepare them for 
secession. The language used by these deputies was 
not unfrequently of the wildest and most roprohonsiblo 
description. The choice they put before the country 
was ‘ Christ or Ceesar.’ Motives of the most mer- 
cenary description were too often attributed to tho 
ministers who dared to abide by tho Establishment. 
There was kindled, especially in tlio Nortli High- 
lands, a fanaticism tho intensity of which would now 
appear incredible. It was, in short, a period of untold 
excitement. 
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ITorman Maoleod vas for a long time nnmUing to be 
dragged into the oontroyersy, and pursued his parochial 
duties "with increasing earnestness, without entering 
into the strife which was raging around bim. He was 
unfitted alike by temperament and by conviction for 
being a ‘ party man,’ and until nearly the end of the 
conflict his sympathies were not greatly roused by 
the action of either side. He felt that the High 
Churchmen or ‘ Evangelicals ’ were, on the one hand, 
exaggerating the importance of their ease, for he had 
seen noble types of Christianity in England and 
Germany tmder forms and conditions widely different 
from what were pronounced in Scotland essential to 
the existence of the Church. Hi a common sense 
condemned the recklessness with which the very 
existence of the National Church was imperilled 
for the sake of an extreme and, at the best, a 
dubious question of ecclesiastical polity. In whatever 
way the dispute might be settled, his practical mind 
saw that nothing was involved which could hinder 
him from preaching the Gospel freely, or interfere 
either with his loyalty to the Word of God, or with 
the utmost liberty in promoting the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom. Bis whole nature was opposed to 
what savoured of ultramontane pretensions, however 
disguised, and knowing how easily ‘ presbyter ’ might 
become ‘priest writ large,’ he was too much afraid 
of the tyranny of Church Courts and ecclesiastical 
majorities, not to value the checks imposed by con- 
stitutional law. Ho was, moreover, repelled by the 
violence of temper, the unfairness of judgment, and 
the spiritual pride, displayed by so many of the 
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‘Evangelicals.’ He had known and loved too 
many excellent Christian men among the so-called 
‘ Moderates,’ not to he shocked by the indiscriminate 
abuse which was heaped on them. 

On the other hand, he had such reverent love for 
Chalmers, the leader of the ‘Evangelicals,’ and for 
many of the eminent men associated with him, that 
he was for a time led to sympathize with thoir side, 
without adopting the policy they advocated. Although 
he afterwards perceived the inconsistency of the utter- 
ances of Chalmers in this controversy with the whole 
of his previously declared opinions on Church and 
State,* yet there was a boldness displayed by the 
party at whose head was his old teacher, and a 
warmth and zeal for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of Christ, which appeared, to his eyes, in favourable 
contrast with the proverbial coldness of the ‘Moderates.’ 

He did not, however, publicly commit himself to 
a side, nor did he, indeed, carefully examine tlie 
question, until the thickening of the storm compelled 
him to do so. A speech delivered by Mr. Whigham, 
then sheriff of Perth, opened his eyes to the true 
nature of the issue set before the Church. Ho went 
home to Loudoun, shut himself up in his study, 
plunged into the history and literature of the contro- 
versy, and fairly thought out for himself the con- 
clusions which determined his lino of action. 

In Aiuil, 1843, a small section of the Church, 
known by the sobriquet of ‘The Foi*ty,’ or ‘The 
Forty Thieves,’ attempted to take a middle course 
between extremes. They refused to identify the 

^ ** Tliird Crack about the Kirk,” 
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principle of Non-Intrusion mth. tlie Yefco Act, or 
with its spirit, and were ready to accept as a com- 
promise such an arrangement as afterwards became 
law through Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, by which the 
utmost freedom was declared to belong to the Presby- 
tery to decide on the suitableness of each presentee 
to the particular circumstances of the parish to which 
he had been nominated by the patron. They equally 
differed from the extreme ‘Moderates,’ who were 
content with existing law, and who did not desire 
any further popularising of the Church. ‘ The Forty ’ 
would undoubtedly have been content had patronage 
been done away altogether, and the bone of contention 
for ever removed. 

Shortly after the declaration of ‘ The Forty,’ Nor- 
man intimated to Dr. Leishman, its leader, his wish 
to append his name, expressing the characteristic 
hope that ‘The Forty’ would soon become another 
’46, to revolutionise the policy of the Church. 

At last the war came to his own door, and he 
was roused to a public defence of his principles. A 
deputation had been sent to his parish, for the pur- 
pose of promoting secession, and of driving the people 
from his ministry. He at once addressed his pa- 
rishioners on the disputed question with such effect, 
that their loyalty was secured almost to a man. He 
next wrote a pamphlet suited for the common people. 
It was in the form of a dialogue, conducted in pithy 
Scotch, and entitled, ‘A Crack about the Hirk.’* Its 
wit and clearness of statomont at once attracted atten- 
tion, and it passed rapidly through several editions. 

• See Appendix B. 
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The jSiBt ‘Crack’ was speedily followed by two 
others, which were 'hardly so racy in style, though 
perhaps quite as powerful in argument. 

About the same period he found himself placed in 
a position of painful responsibility. The case which 
had determined the non-eligibility of Chapel Ministers 
to sit in Presbyteries had been that of Stewaiton, in 
the Presbytery of Irvine. He was moderator of the 
Presbytery when the election of commissioners, to sit 
in the ensuing General Assembly of ’43, was to take 
place. As moderator it was his duty to keep the 
actings of the Presbytery in duo form ; and as the 
decision of the Court of Session satisfied him that 
the ministers of Chapels quoad sacra had no legal 
position in the Ecclesiastical Court, ho dcclm-od 
his determination not to admit their votes, and in- 
timated that, should they insist on retaining their 
seats at the meeting of Presbytery, be would tlicu 
separate, with all such members as should adlicre to 
him, and constitute the Court from a roll purged of 
the names of aU not legally qualified. ‘A circum- 
stance had come to his knowledge,’ ho said, ‘since 
the last meeting that materially weighed with him in 
the stop he was about to hike at this juncture. 
It had been declared by the public organs of the 
Hon-Intrusionists,* and ho hoard it stated freqiumtly 
in private, and xrevor hoard it contradicted, that it was 
the intention of the party which was about to secede, 
not to retire merely as a section of the Church, but, 
by gaining a majority in the Assembly, to declare the 
connection between Church and State at an end, and, 

* Vide tho Pmbyi&rim Jievim, April, 1843. 
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moreover, to excommunicate those who remained in 
the Church as hy law established. He would by 
all constitutional means, and at all hazards, do all 
that in him lay to prevent the venerable Establish- 
ment to which he was attached from being annihi- 
lated, and himself and his brethren from being 
held up to their people as excommunicated minis- 
ters. And to attain this object he felt it neces- 
sary for the members of Presbytery to send none but 
legally qualified commissioners to the next Assembly, 
and he saw no other possible course for accomplishing 
this than separating from their qmad sacra brethren. 
He would go further, perhaps, to evince his love and 
attachment to the Church of his fathers than by merely 
giving up a stipend ; and to separate from his brethren 
with whom he had associated in the Presbytery, 

was as sore a trial as any he had yet met with 

While he gave the utmost credit to his brethren on the 
opposite side for the sincerity of their intentions, he 
claimed the same credit from them for his conduct in 
this matter, as being dictated by a conscientious sense 
of duty.’ He accordingly separated with those who 
adhered to him, and the first split in the Church took 
place. 

He was a member of the famous Assembly of ’43, 
and used to recount the strange vicissitudes of that 
eventful meeting. He gives some reminiscences in 
letters and journals, but they are meagre compared 
with those to which his friends have frequently 
listened. ‘ The sacrifices,’ he often said, ‘ were cer- 
tainly not all on one side.’ With indignant energy 
he portrayed the trial it was to the flesh to keep by 
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the Tinpopiilar side and to act ont what conscience 
dictated as the line of duty. If it was hard to go 
out, it was harder to stay in. It would have been 
a relief to have joined the procession of those who 
passed out amid the huzzas of the populace, and who 
were borne on the tide of enthusiasm, — greeted as 
martyrs and regarded as saints, in place of remaining 
by the apparent wreck of all that was lately a pros- 
perous Church. The heart sank at the spectacle of 
those empty benches where once sat Chalmers and 
Welsh and Gordon, and such able leaders as Candlish 
and Cunningham ; while the tadt of filling up more 
than four hundred vacant charges, and reorganizing 
all the foreign missionary agencies of the Church, 
which had in one day disappeared, was terribly dis- 
heartening. There was no encouragement from the 
outside world for those who began with brave hearts 
to clear away the wreck. Scorn and hissing greeted 
them at every turn, as men whoso only aim was ‘to abide 
by the stuff.’ One unpopular stop had to bo resolutely 
taken after another, and the impolitic legislation of 
the last ten years reversed. Unless there had bo('n 
in his mind a deep sense of duty, Norman Maclood 
was the last man in the world to undcrtsik(i the dreary 
task which for many a day was assigned to him and 
to his brethren. But ho did not hesitate. Although 
his heart was burdened by its anxieties, ho took his 
place fi:om that day onward as a ‘restorer of the 
broach,’ and was spared to see that the labours of those 
who endeavoured in the hour of danger to presorvotho 
blessings of an Established Church for the country 
had not boon thrown away. 
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And the history of both Chiirohes has since then 
amply vindicated the position taken by the party 
which was then ready to move for reform without 
disruption. The policy of ‘The Forty’ has been 
practically followed by the Church for seferal years 
past, and it is that, on the one hand, which has led to 
the gradual removal of the difficulties affecting Chapels 
of Ease, by erecting them into Endowed Parishes qaoad 
sacray and which, on the other, has obtained from 
Parliament a total repeal of the Law of Patronage. 
The problems which disturbed the Church have thus 
been settled by patient and devoted labour, conducted 
in a spirit of toleration and charity towards others, 
and with an honest endeavour after reconstruction 
on a sure and national ground. 

It is not too much to say that to many minds 
the history of the Free Church has presented a 
marked contrast to this. In spite of her great energy, 
they believe that she has faded to solve the difficulty 
she herself raised as to the relationship of Church 
aud State. In the Cardross case, her claim to spiri- 
tual independence within her own denomination was 
judicially denied. May it not therefore be questioned 
whether, after little more than thirty years’ existence, 
she does not really find herself without a logical 
position between Yoluntaryism and the Establishment? 

Norman Macleod made two speedies during the 
memorable Assembly of 1843 — ^the first being in refer- 
ence to a motion of Dr. Cook for rescinding the Yeto. 
A distinguished nainister of the Church, who was 
then a student, records the deep impression which 
this speech made. The courage and Christian en- 
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thusiasm of its tone, he says, inspired confidence in 
the hearts of many who were almost despairing, and 
for his own part greatly confirmed his loyalty. When 
he heard it he exclaimed, ‘There is life in the old 
Church yet,’ and gave himself anew to its ministry. 
Only a condensed report remains of this speech, but 
the following extract gives some idea of its bearing : — 
‘ DifiScult as the task is which those who have left 
us have assigned to us, I, for one, cheerfully, but yet 
with chastened and determined feelings, accept of it. I 
do so, God knoweth, not for my own ease and comfort. 
If I consulted them, or any selfish feeling, I would 
take the popular and easy method of solving all 
difficulties, by leaving the Establishment ; but I am 
not free to do so. I glory in declaring that this is 
not a Free Presbyterian Church. We are not free to 
legislate beyond the bounds of the constitution ; wo 
are not free to gratify our own feelings at the expense 
of the good of the country. Neither are wo free from 
the weaknesses and infirmities of humanity — its fears, 
despondencies, and anxieties. No ! wo aro bound, 
but bound by honour, conscionoo, and law — ^by the 
cords of love and affection — ^to maintain our Ixilovod 
Established Church, and, through it, to benefit our denr 
fatherland. And I am not afraid, liy the grae-o of 
God we shall succeed. Wo shall endeavour to ex- 
tinguish the firo which has boon kindled, and every 
fire but tho light of tho glorious Gospel, which wo 
shall, I hope, fan into a brighter flame. And tho 
beautiful spectacle which was presented to. us on 
Sabbath evening in tho dense crowd assonibhul hero 
to ask the blessing of God on our beloved Church, 
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enabled me to distinguisb amid tbe flames the old 
motto flashing out, ‘ Nee tamen consumebatur.’ We 
shall try to bring our ship safe to harbour, and if we 
haul down the one flag ‘ Eetraet ! No, never !’ we shall 
hoist another, ‘ Despair ! No, never !’ And if I live 
to come to this Assembly an old man, I am confident 
that a grateful posterity wiU vindicate our present 
position, in endeavouring, through good report and bad 
report, to preserve this great national institution as a 
blessing to them and to their children’s children.’ 


To tlie Rev. A, Oleek, Ardnamurolian. 

LoTTDOTTiff Manse, Ftlruary 18<A, 1843. 

“ How thankfal ought you to be for your lot being cast 
in a parish which is known only to a few sea-fowl, to Sir 
John Barrow, or the Trigonometrical Survey! Noconvoca- 
tionist can find you out — ^no Witness or Sardian news- 
paper has any conception where you are — no Commission 
would know where to send for you if they wished to depose 
you. The Church and State may be severed during your life 
ere you hearof the dissolution, orsuffer by it. Happy recluse! 
fortunate eremite I Pity a poor brother who is tossed on 
the sea of Lowland commotion. He needs both pity and 
sympathy. 

‘‘ To be serious — ^for this is too serious a time for joking — 
I am most anxious to give you an account of my personal 
adventures in this troublous time, and to lay before you, 
for your kind, candid, and prayerful advice, the position in 
wdiich I may very soon be placed. You know how earnestly 
I have tried to keep out of this Church question Not 
that I was by any means indifferent to its importance, for it 
is connected with the question of the age (as it has been 
the question of ages gone by, viz., the relation of Church 
and State, and their mutual duties), and which, in one form 
or other, is discussed over Europe. Neither was I indolent 
in acquiring information on the subject, as my extensive 
collection of pamphlets, my Church history notes, my 
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anderlined Books of Discipline, Acts of Assembly and ol 
Parliament, my repeated conversations with men of both 
parties, and my own conscience, can testify. But my hecmi 
does not sympathize with controversy. I hate it. It is the 
worst way of getting good. It is at best a sore operation j 
rendered, perhaps, necessary by the state of the body 
politic — ^but nevertheless a sore operation ; and I hate the 
cutting, flaying, bleeding, connected — ^I fear, inseparably 
— ^with aU such modes of cur& Besides, whatever opinion 
I might have of their system of Church and State govern- 
ment, I really do not like the animm of the Edinburgh 
clAque. There is a domineering, bullying temper about many 
of them, a sort of evangelical method of abusing, and a con- 
scientious way of destroying a man’s character and making 
him have the appearance of being evU, which I loathe. 
The cold, gentlemanly Moderate, in spite of his many faults, 
is more bearable to my flesh and blood than the loud- 
speaking high professor, who has as little real heart for 

religion as the other. I would rather than or 

The one may be a Sadducee, the other looks like a 

Pharisee. I would sooner have the glacier than the volcano. 
Pardon me, Archy, for saying this, but I am heartily vexed 
with what I have lived to see done under the cloak 
of Evangelism. I now begin to understand how the 
Puritanism of Charles I’s time should have produced 
libertinism in the reign of Charles II. — aye, and the 
persecution too. Well, I am digressing from my theme. 
I said that I wished to keep out of this row, and to do 
my Master’s work and will in my dear, dear parish. I 
hoped to be let alone to win souls quietly in this swoot 
bay where wo only felt the pulse-beating of that groat 
ocean which was roaring and raging outside. But no ! 
The country must be raised and excited, and my piurish, 
of course, did not escape. When absent at Kilninvor, I 
heard that B. of L. and W. of B. had boon making arrange- 
ments for a meeting, both in Newmilns and Darvcl. The 
evening came — B. was unwell, and W. alone arrived. The 
place of meeting was the Secession Clmrch in Newmilns 
(contrary to Mr. Bruce’s mind), and the Oamoronians’ 
meeting-place in Darvel. I wont to the first mooring, at 
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seven o'clock. Newmilns, you know, has nearly two thou- 
sand inhabitants, besides the country round. There were 
about a hundred in church ; of these, sixty were Chartists, 
and the rest Dissenters and Churchmen. W. spoke for 
an hour — very tamely and very lamely, I thought, but 
was perfectly civil. If you only heard his arguments ! 
The gist of the first part of his speech was this : — The 
Church ought to obey the Bible — ^the Bible says, ^ Beware 
of false prophets ‘ Try the spirits,' &c. These are com- 
mands, duties which must be performed, and necessarily 
imply liberty and power on the part of the Christian 
people to judge. The ergo was the amusing thing from 
these premises — ergo, the Church passed the Veto Act ! 
which gave the privilege to the male heads of families to 
object I He went on thus until he came to that which a 
sausage has — the end, and then said that if any elders 
or communicants present wished to sign their names to 
certain resolutions they would have an opportunity, and 
mentioned how successful he had been in other parishes. I 
could stand this no longer, but sprang up — to the visible 
astonishment of W. — and told the people if they 
had any confidence in me not to give him one name, and 
I would take an eurly opportunity of satisfying them 
that the question was a much more difficult one than it 

was represented to be by Mr. W He said nothing, 

but gave the blessing I — ^for what, no one knew, for he did 
not get one name ! In Darvel, however, he got twenty 
or so. Well, on Saubath, after explaining my position, 
I intimated a meeting with my people upon the Tuesday 
following. I had been reading hard for weeks on the sub- 
ject, and had the facts at my finger ends. The evening 
came, and the church was crammed with all sects and 
parties. I do believe I never had a greater pressure on 
my soul than I had before this meeting. I did not so 
much possess the subject as the subject possessed me. 
Between anxiety to do right, and a feeling of degradation 
that I should be looked upon by even one Christian brother 
as inimical to the Church of Scotland, not to speak of the 
Church of Christ, I was so overcome that during the 
singing of the Psalm — 

VOL. T. 


o 
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' Thorefore I widi tliat peace may stiU 
■Withim thy walls lemain,’ 

I wept like a Tery child. I spoke, however, for three- 
and-a-half hours, and not a soul moved I Never did I see 
such an attentive audience. 

“The result has been most gratifying. Of ten elders 
not one has left me ! This is singular, as I believe 
only two in the whole town of Kilmarnock have refused 
to join the Convocation. The people are nearly unanimous, 
or, at all events, are so attached to me personally that they 
are about to present to me a gold watch and an address 
from all parties. I would be very ungrateful to God if I 
were not both gratified and humbled by this proof of my dear 
people’s good-will to me. 

“So far all has been well in my parish. But here 
comes a row in the Presbytery, which I greatly fear will 
be followed by more serious consequences. I am Moderator. 
You know, of course, the decision in the Stewarton casa 
At the first meeting after that decision, when the Inter- 
locutor from the Court of Session was laid upon the table, 
it was moved that the names of the minister and older 
affected by it should be struck off the roll. A counter- 
motion was made and carried, that the business of the Pres- 
bytery be suspended, and the case referred to tho Com- 
mission for advice. Against this finding we all (i <?., tho 
‘ Moderates ’) protested. At that meeting tho ‘ Moderates ’ 
had a minority of the lawful members of court. But at 
next meeting we are satisfied that we shall have a majority 
among the lawful members, ie., exclusive of all tho Quoad 
Sacra ministers. What is to be done 1 ‘ A question to bo 

asked.’ At a private mooting, by the advice of coun-sol, it 
was proposed — and, I fear, agreed to — that I should insist 
on the legal roll only being road when tho veto is taktm 
regarding tho admission of the ministers Quoad Sm*.ra to the 
court — ^that, in tho event of a legal majority agi’coing to 
dismiss them, we should adjourn the mooting for a few 
minutes, then constitute tho court anew, and, if any Chapel 
minister insisted on remaining in spite of our decision, to 
turn him out. Thjs is, in all truth, decided enough. 
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The reasons for it are : — 

1. By thus forming ourselves into a legal Presbytery 
by the vote of a legal majority, we are enabled to stop the 
appeal to the House of Lords on the Stewarton case — the 
decision on which by the Court of Session we know there 
is not the slightest chance of being reversed — and which 
we know there is no intention of following out, the 
appeal only being to gain time — ^but which is throwing 
obstacles in the way of those members in other presbyteries 
who, but for the appeal, would form themselves into con- 
stitutional courts. 

2. We would thus send moderate men (in the right 
sense of the word) to next Assembly. This is of great 
consequence, as it is understood — the Aberdeen Banner 
makes no secret of it — that the Assembly may declare the 
Church severed from the State and hold as schismatics all 
who differ from that dictum, authoritatively uttered by the 
Assembly. Now we wish to have a set of decent fellows 
to be presided over by the Commissioner. These are the 
reasons for our movement, in addition to the more obvious 
one that all our proceedings, quoad cvvilia at least, are de 
facto null and void as long as these ministers are with us. 

“On the other hand, will not this step settle the 
question as to whether both parties can remain together any 
longer ? 1. We separate, 2. The Commission meets and 

suspends us. 3. We deny the right of a body illegally 
constituted to do so, 4. We send Commissioners to the 
Assembly. 6. Our party receives them, the other party 
rejects them. 6. The receiving party appeals to the Com- 
missioner as to which is the Established Church, and then 
comes the split — ^and all this by my vote and determina- 
tion as Moderator ! ! I 

“ Is this not a fix for a quiet-living man like me to be 
placed in? Is it not enough to make a man’s hair grey? 
What is to be done? ‘I would,’ as Sir John says, ‘you 
would practise an answer.’ 

“ Our meeting is on the first Tuesday of March. Send 
me your opinion, as a Christian man, before that. How do 
you think I can best discharge my duty to the law, the 
Church, my people, and to mvself, and consequently to God ? 

o 2 
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You observe I take for granted the principle — on which 
you need not argue — that in any question relating to the 
privileges granted by the State to the Church, neither the 
Church, on the one hand, nor the State, on the other, is 
the judge; but a third party, namely, the Civil Courts, 
whose duty it is to say what the Statute Law is. There- 
fore, I hold their decision in the Stewarton case right de 
jwe. At the same time I will use every effort to get the 
ministers of Quoad Sacra churches legally into the Church. 
The decision just makes us fall back to what we were 
before ’34. 

I have some thoughts of splitting the difficulty in the 
Presbytery by asking leave to withdraw from the Court, 
protesting against all consequences which may follow from 
letting these men in; and if the other party do not 
agree to this, then to run my big jib up and bear away for 
another Presbytery. I am satisfied that a great mass of 
the community is sick of this lousiness. The people feel 
no practical evil — and no nation was ever yet roused to 
revolution by a mere theory. Had it not been for indul- 
gences and such like practical evils Luther would not have 
had material with which to begin the war, though, after it 
was once begun opinions could keep it agoing. If tho 
Covenanters had not been shot and bayoneted, no theory 
regarding Church or State would have made them sloop in 
moss-bogs or fight at Drumclog, 

** What did you think of C. of C. saying, ' Tho Lord 
Jesus Christ will have left the Church when we go’ ! One of 
the Rothesay ministers, I am told, said tho other day, tliat tho 
Devil was preparing a cradle in hell for the opposition 1 
Yet I daresay, in a century after this, we shall have some 
partisan historian writing whining books about tluise 
persecuted, self-denying, far-seeing saints, and describing 
all who oppose them as lovers of the fleece, dumb dogs, and 
all that trash.” 

To his sister Jaot : — 

am very dowie and cast down — ^not because I am alone, 
for I love the bachelor life every day more and more, and 
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delight in the independence with which I can rise, eat, 
read, write when I like ! — ^but this Church of ours is going 
between me and my sleep. 

“ There was a private meeting of our party the day 
before yesterday at Irvine. All that was done was strictly 
private but most important ; and only think of this — ^just 
think of it — that I, Norman Macleod, shall certainly be 
OBLIGED to make the move which will beyond a doubt 
first separate the Church into two parts ! ! This is in con- 
fidence. It is making my head grey. As Strong says, I 
am this moment the Archbishop of Canterbury. My simple 
vote as Moderator will decide the game one way or another. 
In short, the hurricane is only beginning. The explosion 
is to come, and III ! must fire the train. Well, I think 
I will get enough of acting now, and no mistake. Sus- 
pension, and anathemas loud and deep from the WitTiess, 
are all before me as possibilities. You can fancy my 
cogitations, my working out of problems. David Strong 
came here and spent yesterday with me. He went away 
to-day. We had a delightful walk together. He goes with 

us, and we feel as one. I gave a great blowing up to , 

who said with a sneer when he heard me express my 
many difficulties, ' Oh, it is quite plain that Macleod 
does not like it !’ ‘ Like it I said, turning round on him 
like a tiger, * let me assure you, sir, that I look upon it as 
one of the sorest trials that has ever come my way, and 
that I would give a year’s stipend and ten times more to 
get quit of it.’ All the others backed me.” 


To the SAra 

EniNBUiiaH, Thursday Morning, Seven, May, 1843. 

** The day has come, beautiful in the physical world, but 
thundery and ominous in the moral one. All the ‘ Con- 
vocationists ’ are going out. They have been unanimous. 
No vote is to be taken on any point. They lodge a pro- 
test and walk. The excitement is prodigious. I am very 
sad, but in no way frightened. Many are acting from fear 
of public opinion as much as anything else. . . 
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Vo the Same : — 

Thvrsday Doming, May 18, 1843. 

“ They are off. Four hundred and fifty ministers and 
elders, one hundred and fifty members. Three have gone 
since the Queen’s letter -was read. Welsh’s sermon wa.«i 
bhe heau idial of one. Everything in their conduct was 
dignified. 

“ God bless all the serious among them. The row is 
only boginning. I am to protest against the Strathbogies. 
I am lighter than in the morning, though very dowie. I 
think we mat, by God’s blessing, survive. An immense 
crowd in the New Assembly. Welsh, and then Chalmers, 
moderator. The procession was solemn, I am told. Some 
sad, but others laugki/ng ! The contrast between the old 
and the young was very striking. 

“ P.S. — ^They are out of the Church.” 

“I take my stand for Constitutional Beform. We 
are at our worst. If we survive this week we shall swim. 
How ray soul rises against those men, who have left us 
to rectify their blundering, and then laugh at our inability 
to do so.” 

To th® Same : — 

Twsday, May 23. 

“I have but five minutes. The Strathbogie case is 
over, thank God ! I think we may swim It was to me a 
terrible night I spoke till half-past twelve p.m. I voted 
twice yesterday against my old friends. I could not help 
it I followed my own judgment Groat gloom, but not 
despair. Four hundred and fifty have this day for ever 
abandoned the ChurcL” 

To the Same : — 

Thvroday, 

“ No one but a member of Assembly — and of such an 
Assembly as the present — can understand how difficult a 
thing it is to command quiet time and quiet thoughts, so as 
to be enabled to write a legible and interesting letter. I 
am unfit for the task. 
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“We are going ahead slowly ; our disagreeable work 
is now nearly over. We yesterday reached zero, when 
the whole Free Presbyterians formally resigned their status 
as parish ministers. I believe I intensely realise the posi- 
tion of our Church, which some of the Aberdeenshire 
'Moderates’ do not. The best temper prevails in the 
Assembly upon the whole, but upon our weak side there is a 
general gloom when contemplating the awful task before us 
of filling up four hundred and thirty vacancies, in the face of 
an agitation conducted by four hundred and thirty sworn, 
able, energetic enemies. I look forward to five years as 
the period of reaction. We shall have, 1, fearful religious 
excitement or hysterical revivals, the women and ladies 
leading ; 2, starvation from the effect of voluntaryism ; 3, 
ecclesiastical tyranny ; 4, a strong united combination of 
all Dissenters against ' all the Establishments of this coun 

try,’ to borrow 's words ; and when these features of 

this secession begin to manifest themselves then, but not 
till then, will the tide fully turn. 

“ I wait in hope and with patience. I am ashamed at 
the cowardice and terror of many of our ministers. I feel 
the secession deeply, but I am possessed with a most 
chivalrous and firm determination to live and die fighting 
for this bulwark of Protestantism, this ark of righteousness, 
this conservator of social order and religious liberty, the 
dear old Kirk. 

“ May God help us, and then I will not fear what man 
can do. I trust that posterity will vindicate our doings. 

It is for future generations we are now suffering. 

has tried to cut up my speech, but he must have 
known that I never meant what he alleges. But 
there is, I grieve to think it, a great want of honour 
amongst a certain set of these men. I am just informed 
that I am to be offered an Edinburgh church. This will 
put a finish to my troubles. I dare not think of the 
subject. I hope I have one feeling — a desire to sacrifice 
myself for my country ; but whether will I do most good, 
in Loudoun, dear Loudoun, or here? As to the living, 
poor as it is, and much as I have to pay, I could beat 
with it.” 
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To the Same : — 

May 27, 1843, 

** I am at present, I begin to suspect, rather a black 
sheep among the ‘Moderates,’ because I dare to have a 
mind of my own, and to act as a check, though a 
fearfully trifling one, on their power. Another day 
is coming ; and, come what may, there shall be one free 
Presbyterian in Scotland who will not give up his own 
understanding or conscience to living man. 

“ I intend to give my farewell speech on Monday. We 
have been as cold as ice and looking as if we were all to be 
shot The Free Church is carrying it on most nobly. They 
know human nature better than we do. But defence never 
has the glory of attack. I leave all to posterity, and am not 
afraid of the verdict, I saw a tomb to-day in the Chapel of 
Holyrood with this inscription, * Here lies an honest man.’ 
I only wish to live in such a way as to entitle me to have 
the same iloge. 

“ My Father is off. My soul is sick.’* 


From his JottestaIj • 

June 2nd, 1843. — I have returned from the 
Assembly of 1843, one which will be famous in the 
annals of the Church of Scotland. Yet who will ever 
know its real history ? The great movements, the grand 
results, will certainly be known, and everything has 
been done in the way most calculated to tell on posterity 
(for how many have been acting before its eyes !) ; but 
who in the next century will know or understand tlio ton 
thousand secret influences, the vanity and pride of some, 
the love of applause, the fear and terror, pf others, and, 
above all, the seceding mania, the revolutionary mesu\crism, 
which I have witnessed within these few days ? 

“ It was impossible to watch the progress of this schism 
without seeing that it was inevital)lo. 

“ To pass and to maintain at all hazards laws, which by 
the highest authorities wore declared to bo inoonsisttmt 
with and subversive of civil statutes, could end only in 
breaking up the Establishment. So Dr, Cook said. So Dr, 
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McCrie said in Ms evidence before the House of Oommons. 
The Procurator told me that when the Veto Law was first 
proposed, Lord Moncrieff gave it as his opinion that the 
Church had power to pass it ; that he was unwilling to go 
to Parliament for its approval until it was certain that its 
approval was necessary, but that should this become 
apparent, then unquestionably the Church ought to apply 
for a legislative enactment. This advice was not taken, 
and all the subsequent difficulties have arisen out of the 
determination to force that law. 

“ The event which made a disruption necessary was the 
deposition of the Strathbogie ministers for obeying the 
interpretation of statute law given by the civil court, 
instead of that given by the Church court. The moment 
one part of the Church solemnly deposed them, and 
another as solemnly determined to treat them as not 
deposed, the Church became virtually two Churches, and 
their separation became inevitable. 

“ Thursday, the 18th, was a beautiful day ; but a general 
sense of oppression was over the town. Among many of 
the seceding party, upon that and on the successive days 
of the Assembly, there was an assumed levity of manner 
— a smiling tone of countenance, which seemed to say, 
* Look what calm, cool, brave martyrs we are.’ There 
were two incidents which convinced me that the old 
and soberer part of the seceders had a very different feel- 
ing from the younger and more violent, regarding the mag- 
nitude and consequence of this movement. I was in St. 
Giles s half an hour before Welsh began his sermon ; two 

or three benches before me and with a few 

of tMs hot genus omne, were chattering and laughing. 
During the singing of the Paraphrase old Brown (dear, 

good man) of St. J ohn’s, Glasgow, was weeping ; but 

was idly staring round the church. So in the procession 
some were smiling and appeared heedless, but the old men 
were sad and cast down. Welsh’s sermon was in ex- 
quisite taste, and very calm and dignified ; but its senti- 
ments, I thought, were a century ahead of many of his 
convocation friends. His prayer at the opening of the 
Assembly was also beautiful. The Assembly presented a 
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stimng sight. But still I was struck by the smiling of 
several on the seceding side, as if to show how light their 
hearts were when, methiuks, they had no cause to be so 
at the beginning of such a great revolution. The subse- 
quent movements of the two Assemblies are matters of 
history. The hissing and cheering in the galleries and 
along the line of procession were tremendous. 

“ Never did I pass such a fortnight of care and anxiety. 
Never did men engage in a task with more oppression of 
spirit than we did, as we tried to preserve this Church for 
the benefit of our children’s children. 

“ The Assembly was called upon to perform a work full 
of difficulty, and to do such unpopular things as restoring 
the Strathbogie ministers, rescinding the Veto, &c. We were 
hissed by the mob in the galleries, looked coldly on by many 
Christians, ridiculed as enemies to the true Church, as 
lovers of ourselves, seeking the fleece ; and yet what was 
nearest my own heart and that of my friends was the wish 
to preserve this Establishment for the well-being of Britain. 
While ‘ the persecuted martyrs of the covenant ’ met amid 
the huzzas and applauses of the multitude, with thousands 
of pounds daily pouring in upon them, and nothing to do 
but what was in the highest degree popular ; nothing but 
self-denial and a desire to sacrifice name and fame, and all 
but honour, to my country, could have kept me in the 
Assembly. There was one feature of the Assembly 
which I shall never forget, and that was the feve,r of seces- 
sion, the restless nervous desire to fly to the Free Church. 
No new tnith had come to light, no new event had boon 
developed, but there was a species of frenzy which seized 

men, and a^^ay they went. One man ( , of ) said 

to mo, ‘ I must go ; I am a lover of the Establishm<iiit, but 
last autumn I signed the convocation resolutions. All my 
people will leave me. I never will take a church loft 
vacant by my seceding brethren. If I do not, I am a 
beggar. If I stay, I lose all character. I must go and 
away he went, sick at heart ; and many I know liave 
been unconsciously led step by step, by mocitings, by 
pledges, by rash statements, into a ])()sition which they 
sincerely lament but cannot help. There are many un 
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willing Latimers in that body. This I know right well It 
amuses me, who have been much behind the scenes, to read 
the lithographed names of some as hollow-hearted fellows 
as ever ruined a country from love of glory and applause. 
But there are also many others there who would do honour 
tc any cause. 

“ What is to be the upshot of this \ 

“ 1. The first rock I fear is fanaticism in Ross-shire and 
other parts of the country, such as has been witnessed only 
in America. I have already heard of scenes and expres- 
sions which would hardly be credited. (iVo-y. — The riots in 
Ross-shire show that this has been fulfilled !) 

“ 2. A union with all the Voluntaries to overthrow the 
Establishments of this country. 

“ 3. Ecclesiastical despotism on the part of the laity and 
influential clergy. 

“ 4. The consequence of this will be, the retiring of the 
more sober-minded from their ranks. 

“ 5. Action, excitement, and perpetual motion are abso- 
lutely necessary to the e^xistence of this Free Church ; and 
it is impossible as yet to foresee whether it will blow up 
itself, or blow up the whole British constitution, or sink 
into paltry dissent. 

“I hope it will also stir up the Establishment and 
purify us, make us more self-sacrificing and self-denying 
than ever, and so all these disasters may advance the 
Redeemer’s glory. 

“ Augr. 14. — What an important period of my personal 
history has passed since I wrote my last Diary ! Since 
the division in the Presbytery of Irvine until this moment 
the troubles in the Church, the writing of pamphlets, the 
disruption, the Assembly, the preachings, the attending 
meetings, the refusing of parishes, has altogether formed 
a time long to be remembered. 

“ Let me try and jot a mere table of contents. 

*‘l. PUBLIC LIFE. 

" 1. I was Moderator of the Presbytery when it separated 
on the business of the ministers of Quoad Sacra churchea 
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I moved to retire, probably never as a presbytery to meet 
again ! I did this, after much hesitation and many deep 
and, I hope, prayerful anxieties, (1) Because I believed 
that it was law. (2) Because while it was the law, as stated 
by the courts of the country, which I conceive were 
alone competent to do so, and so the condition on which 
the Church was established, it did not interfere with the 
law of Christ, as I see nothing in the New Testament which 
makes it necessary for ministers to rule in Church courts. 
The preservation of the Establishment I felt to be more 
necessary. (3) It was the avowed intention of the High 
Church party to get the majority in the Assembly by means 
of the Quoad Sacras (the appeal to the Lords being a sham, 
and as such dropped immediately after the commissioners 
were elected), and then, as the Assembly of the National 
Church, to dissolve the connection between Church and 
State, excommunicating those who might remain. 

“ In these circumstances I saw only one path open for 
me, i.e,, to form ourselves into a separate Presbytery, and 
send proper commissioners to the Assembly. 

** 2. I was a member of the Assembly. It is now a 
matter of history. 

The ‘ Moderates ’ were too much blamed. I opposed 
them. I could do so. I was a free man, but they were 
pledged. They could act only as they did in treating the 
Strathbogie deposition as null and void, i.e., wrong — being 
on wrong grounds — and in rescinding the veto, I believe tho 
Act of ’79, respecting tho admission of ministers of other 
Churches to our pulpits, >vas restored for this reason, 
viz., had this Act not been restored, and had a wetak brother 
in the Establishment boon asked for tho use of his 2 )ulpit 
by a Free Churchman, ho must cither have given it or 
refused it. If ho did the first, it would have b<^c‘.n made 
the lever for ovoithrowing tho iutorosts of tlio CJhurcli in 
that parish. If he did tlie last, he would bo lu^ld up to 
the scorn of tho people as a coward or a tyrant. Nothing 

is more ludicrous than ’s assertion that by this Act 

the Ch'irch has excommunicated Christendom ! Why, 
he and his party were in power nine years while the 
existing law was the law of the Church ! 
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The last Assembly saw the Church at its lowest ebb. 
The reforming party was represented by our poor fifteen. 
They alone by vote and dissent opposed the ‘ Moderates/ 
and formed a kind of nucleus for a strong party. We are 
now as Dr. Thomson was twenty years ago. But the limits 
of the powers of the Establishment are better defined. We 
have already received a lesson not to reform beyond these 
limits ; but I believe next Assembly will exhibit a strong 
party determined to popularise the Church as far as possible 
within these limits, and, if possible, to extend them. For 
my own part, I think it is a principle, a political neces- 
sity, to make the Church acceptable to the people, as far 
as Bible principle will permit. I rather think the 
struggle against patronage is to be renewed, and that 
twenty years will see its death. The question will soon be 
tried — ^a republican Church Establishment or dise&tablish- 
ment. I would sooner have the first. If we attempt to 
recede we shall be crushed like an old bandbox. 

** The reason why I can conscientiously remain in the 
Church is simply because I believe I have spiritual liberty 
to obey every thing in God’s Word. I know of no verse 
in it which I cannot obey as weU as any seceder can. This 
suffices me. 

“ During this controversy I published two small hrochv/rea 
entitled ‘ Cracks about the Kirk for Kintra Folk.’ The first 
sold well. It went through eight editions one thousand 
each, the second through four. They did much good. 

‘‘Since the disruption I have been offered the first charge 
of Cupar, Fife ; Maybole ; Campsie (by all the male com- 
municants) ; St. John’s, Edinburgh ; St. Ninian’s, Stirling- 
shire ; Tolbooth, Edinburgh ; and the elders and others 
in the West Church, Greenock, have petitioned for ma 
As yet I have refused all but the last two. These have 
only come under my notice last week. 

“ I shall ever bear on my heart a grateful remembrance 
of the kindness and deep Christian affection shown to me 
by the people here. When I nearly accepted Campsie, I 
found many whom I thought rocks, sending forth tears, 
and gathered fruit from what appeared stony ground. 
God has, I believe, blessed my ministry. Now, all this 
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and ten times more than I can mention occurred just 
as I had made up my mind not to go to Campsie. 

“ Oct. \61h. — was elected on the 16th of September to 
the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh, unanimously. On the 
17th of the same month the Duke of Buccleuch’s Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, came here and offered me the 
parish of Dalkeith. 

“ On the very day of my election to Edinburgh, I went 
to see Dalkeith ; and on my return home I sent a letter 
accepting it. One reason among others for preferring 
Dalkeith to Edinburgh is, that I prefer a country 
parish to a town because I am in better health, and 
because the fever and excitement and the kind of work 
on Sabbath days and week days in Edinburgh would do 
me much harm, bodily and spiritually. 

“ But why do I leave Loudoun — dear, dear Loudoun ? 
Because 

[Here follows a blank page, and on it this entry: — 

“ 1846. — ^Reviewing this, I find this page blank. Why, 
I cannot tell ; perhaps hardly knew. But I know I was 
convinced that I ought to accept Dalkeith, and I do not 
repent as far as Dalkeith is concerned — ^but, poor 
Loudoun ! ” 

To Ebv. "Wii. Lbitoh 

21, 1843. 

“ I have been fearfully occupied of late. Indeed I am 
sick — sick of books, pamphlets, parsons, and parishes. 
Would we had an Inquisition ! One glorious auto-da-fb 
would finish the whole question ! 

“ As to Hoc question, I think we are now at dead ebb in 
tlie country, and that for the time to como the tide will 
cliange, and in a century or so — such is the genius of 
restless Presbyterianism — it will begin to ebb again. Our 
ecclesiastical maxima and minima seem to altumatc or 
oscillate every hundred years or so. I hate — ^by the 
way — above all things a Presbyterian revolution. There 
is always something Chartwt or fanatic about it. The 
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divi/num being stamped upon every leading eccle- 
siastic, everything in the civilised world must be over- 
thrown which stands in the way of his notions being 
realised. I think the present Establishment has indirectly 
saved the monarchy.” 

To his sister Jaot : — 

Kibktok’ (Oampsie), Saturday Nighty 1843. 

“ I am very, very low. I have preached in that place 
to-day, and have been in the Manse. Manse and glen are 
sleeping in the pale moonshine. I am oppressed to the 
earth with thoughts and feelings. Tlie voices of the departed 
are ringing in my ears. I have suffered more than I can 
tell. It is horrid ; dearest, I never could live here !” 

To John Mackintosh, at Cambridge : — 

Loudoun Manse, August 30, 1843. 

“ Oh, for a day of peace — one of those peaceful days 
which I used to enjoy when a boy in the far west. Such 
days are gone, fled. I cannot grasp the sense of repose I 
once felt — that feeling, you know, which one has in a 
lonely corry or by a burnie’s side far up among the 
mountains, when, far from the noise and turmoil of 
mortal man, and the fitful agitations of this stormy 
life, our souls in solitude became calm and serene as the 
blue sky on which we gazed as we lay half asleep in 
body, though awake in soul, among the brackens or the 
blooming heather. Could Isaak Walton be a member of a 
Scotch Presbytery or General Assembly? — ^he who ‘felt 
thankful for his food and raiment — ^the rising and setting 
sun — the singing of larks — ^and leisure to go a-angling ’ ? 
Dear old soul ! ‘ Cne of the lovers of peace and quiet, and 

a good man, as imdeed mo$t anglera a/re! Isaak never 
would have been a member of any committee along with 

and Co. That is certain. Don't be angry, 

dear John I Do let me darner with you, and smile or cry 
just as I feel inclined. We shall slide into business and 
gravity soon enough. 

“. ... As to Non-intrusion, unless history lies, we 
have guaranteed to us now more than we ever acted on 
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for a hundred years, and as much as the Church, except 
during a short period, ever had. We can reject a 
presentee for any reason which we think prevents him 
from being useful ; and this is all the power the Church 
ever had. Simple dissent was never considered as itself a 
suflBicient reason for rejecting a presentee. 

“ As to spiritual independence. In spite of all the Court 
of Session can do, or has done, there is not a thing in 
God’s Word which I have not as much freedom to obey in 
the Church as out of it. I cannot lay my hand on my 
heart and say, ' I leave the Establishment because in it I 
cannot obey Christ, or do so much for His glory in it as out 
of it.’ I thank God I was saved from the fearful excitement 
into which many of my friends were cast during May. I 
have been blessed in my parish. 

“ Banish the idea of my ever ceasing to love you as long 
as you love truth. You know my latitudinarian principles 
in regard to Church government — old clothes. I value 
each form in proportion as it gains the end of making man 
more meet for Heaven. At the same time I cannot incur 
the responsibility of weakening the Establishment — that 
bulwark of Protestantism — that breakwater against the 
waves of democracy and of revolution — that ark of a 
nation’s righteousness — that beloved national Zion, lovely 
in its strength, but more beloved in the day of its deso- 
lation and danger.” 

From Ids JotnctNAJCi : — 

3, 1843, Sabbath Night, past Elevem, — ^Tho last 
communion Sabbath is over which , I sliall over (uijoy 
as minister of this parish. The congregation is dismissed 
— whither, oh whitlior? How many sliall partake of tlie 
feast above ? 

‘‘ I can hardly describe my feelings. I felt as if T had 
been at the funeral of a beloved Christian fri(ai<l, wluire I 
had experienced d<iop and nnfeignod sorrow, but minglcid 
with much to comfort and dm^r, 

thank a gracious (Sod for the support Ho has given. 
And though I wept sore and had a severe day, I <li(l not 
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repent of the choice I had made. Dear, dear Loudoun 
has been an oasis during these five years. But ‘ I am a 
stranger and a sojourner, as all my fathers were,' and I only 
pray God that my vows made this day may be performed, 
that my sins may be forgiven, and that I may ever retain 
a lively sense of the mercies I have received. 

“ There is a Church here, by the grace of God. Oh, 
that God may keep it by His power, and send a pastor 
according to His mind to feed it. 

“Dec. 16th, Sabbath nigM, eleven . — This has been a 
solemn, yet a calm, peaceful, and I hope a profitable day 
for myself and the people. My last Sabbath in Loudoun 
as its minister ! What a thing it is to write the last leaf 
of the book of my ministry, that has been open for nearly 
six years 1 

“ The parting with my evening congregation quite over- 
came me. I had a good greet in the pulpit when they 
were all going out, and I hope my prayers for forgiveness 
and acceptance were heard and answered. 

“ The coming home at night with dear Jane (beloved 
companion — ^more than sister — of all my sunshine and 
shade) was the most affecting of all. The night was a 
dusky moonlight. About a hundred Sabbath-school 
children had collected round the church gate, surrounded 
by groups of women, and all so sad and sorrowful. As we 
came along, some one met us every twenty yards who was 
watching for us ; and I shall never forget those suppressed 
sobs and clutchings of the hand, and deep and earnest 
‘ God bless you I’ * God be with you !' 

“ How many thoughts press upon me !' The sins of the 
past. Thou Imowest ! The mercy and love of God The 
singular grace shown to me at this time. The good 
effected by me — by such a poor, vile, sinful worm. The 
gratitude of my people for the little I have done. The 
fear and trembling in entering on a new field of labour ; 
the awful passing of time ; the coming Judgment ! 

“ Dec. 1 ^th — The last night in my study in my dear 
Manse of I^oudoun, the scene of so many anxieties and 
communings — of sweet intercourse, of study, of sinful and 
unprofitable thoughts I 

VOTi I. ‘ p 
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“ I have had three days of the most deeply solemn 
and anxious scenes 1 have ever witnessed in this world ! 
Oh, what overwhelming gratitude and affection ! Lot me 
never, never, never, 0 God, forget what I have seen and 
heard ! 

“ I have done good — ^more than I knew of. May the 
Lord advance it, and bless the seed; may He keep the 
beloved young Christian communicants, the rising Church. 
The Gk>od Shepherd is always with them, and they will be 
fed as He pleases.” 



CHAPTER IX. 

DALKEITH, DBCEMBEK, 1843 JUNE, 1845. 

fTlHE town of Dalkeith, whieh formed by far the 
-L most important part of his new parish, had then 
a population of 6,000. Its principal streets are chiefly 
occupied by prosperous shops and the houses of well- 
to-do tradesmen ; but the ^ wynds ^ behind these, and 
the miserable ‘ closes ’ which here and there open 
from them, consist mainly of the dens of as' miserable 
a class as can be found in the purlieus of Edinburgh 
or Glasgow. There were well-farmed lands in the 
country district of the parish, and one or twc 
collieries with the usual type of mining Tillage 
attached to them. There were in the town numerous 
churches belonging to various denominations, from the 
Episcopal chapel to the representatives of the chief 
forms of Presbyterian dissent. But still the charge 
which devolved upon the parish minister was a heavy 
one. Two churches belonged to the Church of Scot- 
land, but only one of these was then open for worship ; 
and the parish, which has since been divided, was 
of great extent. The old parish church, now beau- 
tifully restored, but at that time choked with galleries, 
rising tier above tier behind and around the pulpit, 

P 2 
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■was a curious example of Scotch, vandalism. There 
was, however, something of the picturesque in the 
confused cramming of these ‘lofts’ into every nook 
and corner, and beaiing quaint shields, deduces, and 
texts emblazoned in front of the seats allotted to dif- 
ferent guilds. The Weavers reminded the congrogu- 
tion of how life was passing ‘ swiftly as the weaver’s 
shuttle,’ and the Hammermen of how the Word of 
God smote the rocky heart in pieces. 

The characteristics of his new charge wore very 
different from those of Loudoun. He was aided and 
encouraged in his work in Dalkeith by many in every 
rank of life, and he formed life-long friendships with 
families remarkable' at once for their culture and reli- 
gious warmth. But the working men of Dalkeith did 
not show the keen intellectual interest in public ques- 
tions evinced by the weavers of Nowmilns and Darvol, 
nor were they possessed of their intellectual cnthusiiism 
and love of books. The prevailing tone of mind was 
solid, dull, and prosaic. There was, besides, a stratum 
of society low enough to bo appalling. The very 
names of some of the ‘ Vennols ’ in the town, — ‘ Little 
Dublin,’ and the Kke, — ^indicated the character of their 
inhabitants. In such haimts there was to bo found 
an amoimt of poverty, ignorance, and sqtialor, easy to 
roach so long as the question was one of almsgiving, 
but which it appeared almost impossible to r<'fonn. 

Tot the missionary laboxir among the lai)s(Hl classes 
of Dalkeith, on which ho now entered, fornuid us(»lul 
training for his futm-o work in Glasgow. In Dalk<iith 
ho made his first efforts in the direction of that con- 
gregational organization, which was subsequently 
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developed mth. such, success in the Barony. He held 
special Tfeek-day meetings to impart information to 
his people respecting missionary enterprise at home 
and abroad, and established associations for the syste- 
matic collection of funds in support of the work of 
the Church. He also sought to utilise the life and 
zeal of the commxmicants by giving them direct labour 
among their poor and ignorant neighbours. He per- 
sonally visited both rich and poor, and opened mission 
stations in three different localities, where regular 
services were held on Sundays, and sewing and evening 
classes were taught during the week. He formed 
a loan-fund to help those who were anxious to help 
themselves, and although often disappointed, yet ex- 
perience, on the whole, confirmed his belief as to the 
benefit of fiankly trusting working-men with means 
for providing for themselves better houses and better 
clothes. Drunkenness was, as usual, the root-evil of 
most of the misery, and he strained every effort to 
grapple with its power. He did not join any temper- 
ance society, but in order to help those he was trying 
to reform, he entered with them, for a considerable 
period, into a compact of total abstinence. The re- 
sults of these experiences he afterwards gave to the 
pubhc in a tract entitled “ A Plea for Temperance.” 

The seat of the noble family of Buocleuch is near 
the town of Dalkeith, and the town in many ways 
depends on the Palace. The gates of the Park stand 
at the end of the Main Street, and lead into a wide 
demesne, affording to many families unlimited walks 
through forests of oak and beech, stretching for several 
thousand acres along the picturesque banks of the 
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TCaV. Few noblemen, realise more fully than the 
Piike of Bueoleuch the responsibilities attached to 
property, or are more anxious to discharge faithfully 
the duties of their high station. His generosity, his 
chivalrous honotir and lofty tone of mind endear him 
personally to all Scotchmen. Tot, even ■with so 
favourable an example, Norman Macleod perceived 
the grave practical evils attending that alienation of 
the nobility and gentry of Scotland from the national 
religion which has become of late years so pi’cva- 
lent. The causes that have mainly produced this 
result are easily discovered. It is natural that amotig 
men educated in England, and accustomed to the 
liturgy of her venerable Church, many should find 
the bald simplicity and extempore prayers of the 
Church of Scotland distasteful. The forms of worship 
which are so dear to the mass of the people, are nn- 
edifying to them. Nor is it to be wondered at if 
the cheap and ugly bams, which the heritors of Scot- 
land have frequently erected as pariah churches, should 
so offend the tastes of these heritors themselves as to 
drive ■them away from ■tlxe ungainly walls. The eccle- 
siastical disputes too, which have recently tom Scot- 
land asunder, have perhaps repelled not a few, and 
made them seek the peaceful retirement of a commu- 
nion which has not boon identified for conturiijs witli 
any national movement. However this may b(3, the 
groat Earls and Barons who used, by tlu^ir pr<‘S('ue( 3 , 
to give an importonce to the deliberations of the (iloneml 
Assembly scarcely second to that of the d<3batos of 
Parliament, have now few roiuoscntutivtis on her 
benches, so ■that those of the clergy who liavo struggled 
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under many difficulties to increase the usefulness, ele- 
vate the tone, and improve the services of the Church, 
have been left without that support from the higher 
classes to which they naturally deem themselves 
entitled. And ITormaa Maoleod deplored the division 
which had grown up between the nobility and the 
people for reasons besides those which affect the 
stability of the national Church. He saw that what 
absenteeism was doing in Ireland in subverting the 
loyalty of the masses was, in a smaller degree, yet 
unmistaheably, being accomplished in Scotland. ‘ The 
aristocracy do not know what they are doing,’ he used 
frequently to say j ‘ they are making thenaselves the 
most powerful instruments for advancing democracy 
and of ruining the influence of their own order.’ He 
felt, with more than his usual warmth, that those 
loyal attachments which spring up when common 
sympathies and associations unite class with class, and 
which are so much calculated to sweeten the atmo- 
sphere of social and political life, are severely checked, 
when those who ought to be leaders in aU that affects 
the deeper hfe of the people, live as foreigners and 
aliens, and by refusing to worship with their Presby- 
terian countrymen, throw discredit, not merely on the 
National Church, but on the national frith. Pecuniary 
or political support, however largely accorded, caimot 
counterbalance such personal alienation. 

From the pro:^mity of Dalkeith to Edinburgh he 
was able to study the working of the committees 
entrusted with the control of the various agencies of 
the Church, and to lend his aid in reconstructing 
her missions. The impressions produced by this 
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experience were not encouraging, for while he enter- 
tained a profound personal respect for the good men 
who guided the business of the Chxu:oh, he groaned 
aloud oyer the want of power and enthusiasm. He 
soon learned that there were causes for the slowness 
of progress lying deeper than faults of management, 
and his lamentations passed from the committees in 
Edinburgh to the indifference of many in the ministry, 
and of the Church at large. Morning, noon, and night 
his thoughts turned towards the reviyal of the zeal and 
the development of the resources of the Church. “ I 
am low — low about the old machine — ^no men, no 
guides, no lighthouses, no moulding master-spirit.” 
Consumed with anxieties, he was glad when the 
opportunity was offered of making himself useful in 
Church business. The first work assigned to him, as 
well as the last, was in connection with the India Mis- 
sion. He was sent in 1844 to the north of Scotland 
along with Mr. Herdman* to organize associations 
for the promotion of female education in Edndostan. 


To Ha sister Jaite : — 


Dalkeith, Friday ^ December 15, 1843. 

** Well, it is all over ! — am now minister of Dalkeith ; 
and may God in His mercy grant that it may he all for 
His own glory I I received a most hearty welcome, and 
was rejoiced to get hold of not a few hard, horny fists, 
and also the trembling hands of some old women. There 
is work for me here, I thought, and some usefulness 
yet by God’s grace.” 

* Now the Eev. Dr. Herdman, of Melrose, who was, in 1872, 
appointed his sucoessor in the management of the Indian mission. 
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From his JotTENAii : — 

Dalkeith, Becemler 16, 1843. 

“ I was yesterday inducted into my new charge. Another 
change — another great waterfall in the stream of time. 

“I am weary of controversy and strife, and I shall 
devote my days and life to produce unity and peace 
among all who love Christ. I pray that God may make 
me more useful and holier now than I have ever been 
before, that I may be the means of saving others.*' * 

31s^, Sabbath . — ^The first Sabbath in my new 
parish and last night of the year. In an hour, forty- 
three with its solemn changes will have passed, and the 
unknown forty-four have begun. The grate before which 
I sit was in Campbeltown ; I was toasted before it the 
night I was born. 0 time ! 0 changes ! My head 

aches I " 


August 5, 1844. 

" I have been very busy ; my catechism* will be out 
this week, and will be only three-halfpence ; it is, I think, 
simple and good. I am very anxious to write a tract 
to leave in sick-rooms, both for the use of the sick and, 
what I think is much wanted, for the use of those around 
the sick who may wish to be of service to them, but who 
hardly know what to do, I would point out passages of 
scripture for them to read, and give short comments upon 
these passages and a few simple prayers." 


To his sister Jake 

Inteenbss, August 1844. 

‘‘ I feel that in all the congregations I have addressed, 
and in all the meetings, there is little — ^very little real life ! 
A great amount of coldness; at least, I think so. To 
form Missionary Associations is like giving good spectacles 
to those whose eyes are nearly out ; they will not cure the 
diseasa The "eye-salve' must first be applied before 

• A Oatechism for Churchmen, on the Doctrine of the Headship of 
Christ, which he published after the “ Cracks about the Kirk.’* 
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mucTi good can be done ! hence, what we need is preach- 
ing the gospel. This is an apparent truism ; but, alas ! 
truisms are what people attend to least. On Tuesday 
I went to Elgin. The weather this week was magnificent ; 
the air clear and bracing ; the Moray Firth ‘ gleamin'g like 
a silver shield the great line of precipice of old red 
sandstone, which forms a rocky wall to Caithness, all clear 
and well-defined. Held our meeting at one ; about fifty 
ladies present, and several of the clergy. Formed the 
Association. Sermon at night tolerably well attended. 
Saw Patrick Duff’s fossils from the old red; beautiful, 
very beautiful. Fish with the scales glittering as if the 
fish were caught yesterday. 

“Next day found the coach full. A fair in Forres. 
Got a lift in a Free Churchman’s gig. Had much talk 
with him, and could not blame the man ; but blamed 
the clergy, old and new. Eeached Naim at twelve. 
*John Mackintosh came down to the inn. He is mad 
about Germany and the Germans ; he even smoked. 
Dined at Geddes, after forming an Association. Thurs- 
day was a glorious day. John and I drove off by the 
coach to Inverness. Had a good meeting. Our mission 
is now nearly over. I am very thankful I have come ; 
thankful for the encouragement given by the clergy and 
the people, and thankful for having been enabled to preach 
the truth.’^ 

To John Mackintosh 

Dalkeith, Odoler, 1844 . 

“ Geddes is now one of the bright points in the world 
which lies in darkness, to which my spirit will often 
turn for light; but not your intellectual light, though 
of that there is abundance, but heart-light. ’I am every 
day hating intellect more and more. It is the more 
gleaming of a glacier — clear, cold, chilly, though magni- 
ficent ; and then * Come, no more of this, an’ thou 

lovest me, Hal.’ I detest essay letters ; but I love a 
smoke, and I love thee, dear John, and thy house, and 
even Ben Wyvis, and all the happy group that showed 
it to me; and I love all that loves me down to my 
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devoted cat ; and when any do not love me, I pity them 
for their wanting so large an object for their affections ; 
and so I wish, above all things, to bear about with me 
a heart which I would not have shut by sin or by 
vanity, and always open, dear John, to thee. Well, T 
had such a day and night with Shairp! I went to 
Houstoun, We talked — and you know my powers in 
that sort of wordy drizzle — we talked the moon down. 
We talked through the garden, and along the road, and 
up the avenue, and up the stair, and in the drawing- 
room, and during music, and during dinner, and during 
night, and, I believe, during sleep ; certainly during aU 
next morning, and even when one hundred yards asunder, 
he being on the canal bank, and I in the canal boat. 
What a dear, noble soul Shairp is 1 I do love him. 
Would that our Church had a few like him. We want 
broad-minded, meditative men. We want guides, we 
want reality, we want souls who will do and act before 
God ; who would have that disposition in building up the 
spiritual Church, which the reverential Middle Age masons 
had when elaborately carving some graven imagery or 
quaint device, unseen by man’s eye, on the fretted roof 
of a cathedral — they worked on Gods house, and before 
Godl” 


To the Same : — 

Dalkeith, Octoler, 1844 , half-past nine a.m. 

" ‘ There is poetry in everything.’ True, quite true, 
Emerson — thou true man, poet of the backwoods I But 
there is not poetry in a fishwife, surely ? Surely there is ; 
lots of it. Her creel has more than all Dugald Moore’s 
tomes. Why there was one — I mean a fishwife — this 
moment in the lobby. She had a hooked nose. It seemed 
to be the type, nay the ancestor, of a cod-hook. Her 
mouth was a skate or turbot humanised ; her teeth, selected 
from the finest oyster pearl ; her eyes, whelks with the 
bonnets on — bait for odd fish on sea or land ; her hands 
and fingers in redness and toughness rivalled the crab, 
barring him of the Zodiac. Yet she was all poetry. I 
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had been fagging, reading and writing since 6 am. 
(on honour ’) — ^had dived into Owen, was drowned in 
Edwards, and wrecked on Newman — ^my brain was 
wearied, when suddenly I heard the sound of ‘Flukes!’ 
followed by ‘ Had — dies T (a name to which Haidee was as 
prose). I descended and gazed into the mysterious creel, 
and then came a gush of sunlight upon my spirit — visions 
of sunny mornings with winding shores, and clean, sandy, 
pearly beaches, and rippling waves glancing and glittering 
over white shells and polished stones, and breezy head- 
lands ; and fishing-boats moving like shadows onward from 
the great deep ; and lobsters, and crabs, and spoutfish, and 
oysters, crawling, and chirping, and spouting out sea 
water, the old ‘ ocean gleaming like a silver shield.’ The 
fishwife was a Claude Lorraine ; her presence painted what 
did mj^ soul good, and as her reward I gave her what I’ll 
wager never during her life had been given her before — 
all that she asked for her fish 1 And why, you ask, have 
I sat down to write to you, beloved John, all this — to 
spend a sheet of paper, to pay one penny, to abuse ten 
tickings of my watch to write myself, like Dogberry, an 
ass ? Why ? ‘ Nature,’ quoth d’Alembert, ‘ puts ques- 
tions which Nature cannot answer.’ And shall I beat 
Nature, and be able to answer questions put to me by 
John — Nature’s own child? Be silent, and let neither of 
us shame our parent. Modesty forbids me to attempt 
any solution of thy question, dear John. Now for work. 
My pipe is out 1” 


To his sister Jane 

PatiTtrith, 1844. 

" I bare been borribly busy. As for next week, I can- 
not see my way to tbe end of it. I am to be at tbe top 
of my speed, and no mistake. I bave got a beautiful 
third preaebing-bouse in a close, so that I haye tbe three 
best points in tbe town occupied, and I will clotw the way 
for a missionary. I am going to develope one of my 
theories regarding tbe best method of teaching tbe lower 
orders, by getting pictures of tbe life of Christ, tbe Lord’s 
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Prayer, and Ten Commandments printed in large type, 
and hung up on the walls. I have more faith in the 
senses than most Presbyterians. 

‘‘ Need I assure E — — of the impossibility of my saying 
anything like what is reported of me ! No — I said the 
fightings of ‘ oil sects and parties were disgusting infidels 
even,’ and so prejudicing Christianity in their minds. 

“ I am very jolly because very busy. Breakfast on bread- 
and-milk every morning at eight ; dine at two joUily.” 

Letter to the late Sia JoHX Campbell, of Kildalloig, on the birth of a 
son and heir. 



** Officer of the Watch The commodore is signalling, sir. 
Captain. What has she got up ? 

“ Offixier. No. 1, sir. ‘ An heir apparent is born.’ 

“ Captain. Glorious news ! All hands on deck. Bend 
on your flags. Stand by your halyards, Load your 
guns ! All ready fore and aft ? 

“ All ready, sir. 

Hoist and fire away ! 

“ Three cheers ! ! ! 

“ Load. Fire ! Three cheers 1 1 1 
Load again. Fire ! 

“ Three tremendous cheers ! I ! 

“ For the Laird of Kildalloig ! 

It is impossible to do justice to the sensation which 
wras created in every part of the ship. The vessel her- 
self miade one of her best hows, and for once ceased to 
look stern. The sails, though suffering much from the 
bight of a rope, for which the doctor had stuck on 
them a number of leeches and recommended wet sheds, 
nevertheless ‘looked swell’ and much pleased as tho 
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top gallants said sweet things into their lee earmg. 
The royals, though rather high and complaining of the 
truck system, waved their caps. The 
chain-cable sung * Old King Coil* 
while the best-bower cried encore ! 
Tanchor). The capstan began to 
make love to the windlass, who was 
thought to be a great catch, but who 
preferred the caboose on account of 
his coppers. The boatswa/m took the ship round the waist, 
but got it pitched into him for his impertinence. He said 
it was all friendship. The binnacle was out of his wits 




with joy — quite non-compass. The wheel never spolce; 
he had more cormimg than any in the ship, and was afraid 
of being put down, or getting hard up. The cuddy gave 
a fearful bray. The cat-of-nine-taUs gave a mew which 

was heard a mile oflF, and 
scampered off to the best- 
bower, which was embracing 
the cat-head and sharing its 
stock with it. The life-buoy 
roused up the dead lights, 
who rushed and wakened the 
dead eyes, who began to weep 
tears of joy. The shrouds changed into wedding gar- 




ments. The 



two damis said they would, out of compli* 
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ment to the laiid, call themselves after the two Johns 
The companion got so in love 
with marriage that he swore 
he would not be cheated by a 
mere name, but get another 
companion as soon as possible 
The long-boat sighed for a punt, 
and began to pay his addresses 
to the cutter. The launch got 
so jealous that he kicked the 
bucket; while the swab declared 
he would turn cleanly, and try 
and earn a good character so as 
to get spliced to a holystone. 

The guns offered their services to all hands, and promised 



that they would many all and sundry can(n)onically, 
and each give a ball on the 
occasion. The block-heads alone 
were confused, but even they 
said they would contribute their 
sheaves. The very mamrhoUs 
spoke lovingly of the fair sex ; 
and the false Iced for once spoke 
truth, saying he never saw such 
fun, but that he would be at 
the bottom of all this mystery. 
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'‘Wliat tte effects of all this might have been no one 
can tell if all the above marriages had taken place ; but 

just as all parties were 
ready for being spliced 
(the 'inmVmg-spikes acting 
as curates), it was found 
every gun was deep in port. 
But in the meantime the 
captain summoned all on 
deck and gave the following short but neat speech : — 

“ ‘ My men, — Fill your glasses 1 Prink a bumper to 
the health of the young Laird of Kildalloig. 
May he swim for many a long year over 
the stormy ocean on which he has been 
launched. May neither his provisions nor 
cloth ever fail him. May he ever be 
steered by the helm of conscience, and go 
by the chart of duty and the compass of 
truth ; and may every breeze that blows 
and every sea that dashes carry him nearer 
a good haven !* 

“ Hurrah I” 

To Hs Mother : — 

DaIiKEITH, 1845. 

"After working very hard during the week, I rose to- 
day at half-past six, studied till nine, taught my school 
till eleven, preached forenoon and afternoon long sermons, 
bad baptisms, slept for an hour, preached for an hour to 
fifty outcasts in the wynd, was my own precentor and clerk, 
and here I am as fresh as a lark — b, pulse going like a 
chronometer, and a head calm, and clear and cool as a 
mountain spring. But my chief reason for writing you 
to-night is to tell you a story which has amused me. 

" On coming home this evening I saw^ a number of boys 
following and speaking to, and apparently teasing, a little 
boy who, with his hands in his pockets and all in rags, 
was creeping along close by the wall. He seemed like a 
tame caged bird which had got loose and ^vas pocked at 
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and tormented by wild birds. His cut was somotliing 
like this. I asked the boys who he was. ‘ Eh I he’s a wee 
boy gaun’ about begging, wi’out 
faither or mither T He did seem 
very wee, poor child — pretty 
boy, only nine years old. I found 
him near my gate and took him 
in. I asked him to tell me the 
truth. He said his father was 
alive — ^a John Swan, in Kirkaldy ; 
that his ‘ ain mither ’ was dead ; 
that he had a stepmother; that 
' a month and a week ago ’ he left 
them, for they used to send him 
to beg, to drink the money he 
got, and to thrash him if he 
brought none in ; and that they sent him out one evening 
and he left them. He got threepence from a gentleman 
and crossed in the steam-boat to Leith. He had heard 
that he was bom in Kirkhill near this, "and that his 
mither lived there wi' him when he was a bairn.' He 
reached a stable, and there he has been ever since, begging 
round the district. Poor infant 1 Jessie, my servant, once 
a servant in some charitable institution, was most minute 
in her questionings about Edrkaldy ; but his answers were 
all correct and very innocent. Well, a few minutes after, 
Jessie came in. " What,' said I, ' are you doing with the 
boy?’ " Oo, I gied him his supper, puir thing, and am 
making a shake-down for him ; and, ye see, I saw he 
was verra dirty, and I pit him in a tub o’ water, and he’s 
stannin in’t ee’ noo till I gang ben. That’s the way we 
used to do in the Institution. Eh 1 if ye saw the boys frae 
the Hielans that used te come there I Keep me I I 
couldna eat for a week after cleannin them ; and wee 
Swan is just as bad. I wadna tell ye hoo dirty he is, 
puir bairn I I couldna thole tae pit him tae his bit bed 
yon way. I cast a’ Iiis duds outside the door, and sent 
Mary Ann straight up tae the factor’s for a sack for him ; 

for ye see whan we washed them in the Institution 

* Be off,’ said I, " and don’t keep the poor fellow in the tub 
VOL, 1 Q 
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longer/ I went in, a few minutes ago, and there I found 
him, or rather saw something like a ghost amongst mist, 
Jessie scrubbing at him, and seeming to enjoy the work 
with all her heart. * How do you like it ? ’ ‘ Fine, fine ! ’ 

\ But just as I wrote the above word, 
the door was opened and in marches 
my poor boy, paraded in by Jessie 
— a beautiful boy, clean as a bead, 
hut with nothing on but a large 
beautiful clean shirt, his hair 
combed and divided; and Jessie 
gazing on him with admiration, 
f y Mary Ann in the background. The 
poor boy hardly opened his lips, 
him in bewilderment. * There he is,’ 
am sure ye're in anither warld the 
Whan wer ye clean afore?’ ‘Three 
'War ye ever as clean afore?* ‘No.* 
^ I dinna ken.* ‘ Will ye gang 
‘ If ye like.* ‘ No/ said I, ‘ be 
Poor child, if his mother is in 



he looked round 
said Jessie ; ‘ I 
night, my lad. 
months syne.* 

‘ What will ye do noo ?* 
awa and beg the night.* 
off to your bed and sleep.* 
heaven she will be pleased I 

“ If charity covers a multitude of sins, 
will get her reward. ** 


Jessie Wishart 


From Ids JotjunaIi: — 

^"Jamwa/ry, 1845. — Of nothing do we stand more in 
need in this poor country at this moment than of a man 
who knows and loves the truth, and who would have the 
courage to speak out with a voice which would command 
a hearing. I think we are in a forced, cramped, fettered, 
unnatural state. It is notorious to every honest man, 
who will open but a comer of even one eye, that we have 
received a terrible shock by the Secession. It is very 
possible that had there been no Secession, the Establish- 
ment might have been in the end more irrevocably shat- 
-tered, as an Establishment, by the High Church forces 
within, than she is or can be by these same forces acting 
©n her from without. This is a ‘ may be * only ; but it 
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is no ‘ may be/ but a most serious fact, that the witt 
drawal of these men has left us fearfully weak. In what 
respects ? 

“ 1. There are many parishes left with mere skeleton 
congregations. In some parts of Sutherland and Koss-shire, 
the skeleton has dwindled down to a bone — a mere fossil. 

“ 2. The best ministers, and the best portion of our 
people have gone. Lots of humbugs, I know, are among 
them ; but, as a general feet, this is true. 

“ 3. The ‘ moderate ’ congregations will soon make ^mode- 
rate’ ministers. The tone will insensibly be lowered. 

** 4. We have many raw recruits ; and they are thinking 
more of the drawing-room paper and the fiars* prices than 
of the Church. 

“ 5. We have no Aeuefe to direct us ; not one command- 
ing mind, not one trumpet voice to speak to men’s inner 
being and compel them to bear. There are, I doubt not, 
many who would do right if they knew what was right to do. 
Like some regiments during the war, we have gone into 
battle with our full completnenl of men, and the slaughter 
has been so great that ensigns have come out majors and 
field-officers, with rank and uniform, but without talent 
or experience. 

*‘But the Free Church is as crammed with error as 
we are, though of a different and less stupid kind. 
Vanity, pride, and haughtiness, that would serve Mazarin 
or Richelieu, clothed in Quaker garb ; Church ambition 
and zeal and self-sacrifice that compete with Loyola ; and 
in the Highlands specimens of fanaticism which May- 
nooth can alone equal. This is not so characteristic of 
the people as of the clergy, although it is met with among 
deacons, and the clever tailors and shoemakers of the 
party, and some of the Jenny Geddes type; but many 
of the people follow them because they somehow think 
it safer, while they follow their own kind hearts also, 
and love good men and good ministers of all denomina- 
tions. 

**1 fear much that this great excitement, without 

• The average annual value of grain by which the stipends of 
paridi ministers are d.etermined. 

Q 2 
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Christian principle, will produce reaction with sin ; and 
that our nation will get more wicked. Alas ! this is 
drawing rapidly on in the Highlands, The Establishment 
cannot save that poor country, for the mass of the clergy 
are wateivbuckets. The Free Church cannot save it, for 
they are firebrands. 

" What should we do * 

“ Not lean on the aristocracy. They have but one eye, 
and it looks at one object — the landed interest. If they, 
as a body, support the Establishment, it is on much the 
same principle that they support guano — because it helps 
to make men pay their rents. 

“ Not on Government. Peel is a trimmer, and would 
for the time ‘ save the country.’ 

“ Not on numbers. Holiness is power. The poorest 
man who is great in prayer is, perhaps, a greater man in 
affecting the destinies of the world than the Emperor of 
Russia. We need quality, not quantity ! 

“ On missions ? Good ! So are spectacles, if we have 
eyes ; so are steam-engines, if the^ have steam. 

“We require an Irmer Work in the hearts of clergy 
and people. We need life, and not mere action ; the 
life of life, and not life from galvanism. If we were right 
in our souls, out of this root would spring the tree and 
fruit, out of this fountain would well out the living water. 
But until we attend to this, mere outward action will but 
blind and deceive. 

“ The next two years will be years of severe trial to the 
Church. 

“ We want earnest men, truth-loving and truth-speak- 
ing men, and so ‘ having authority, and not as the 
scribes.’ We want a talented, pious young Scotland party. 
We must give up the Church of the past, and have as our 
motto the Church of the future. 

“ The soldering between the Free Church and Dissenters 
has all along been false — based on love of popularity and 
self-interest, and hatred to the Establishment. 

“Febrtw/ry *Ith. — The spirit of the ecclesiastical move- 
ment will never be known ; it is a noxious gas, which, 
however, cannot be fixed in any material substance that 
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will convey it to posterity. If it could be confined like 
chlorine, and conveyed like a bleaching powder to our 
grandchildren, it would bleach their faces white. You can 
always tell what a man says or does ; but can you tell in 
a history his lowering look, his fidgety expression, his 
sneaky remarks, his infinite littleness and fierceness and 
fanaticism which have made up three-fourths of the man, 
which have given a complexion to his whole character, 
which have annoyed a whole neighbourhood ? These 
things evaporate in a generation, and what posterity gets 
has been pickled and preserved on purpose for it — a made- 
up dish, spiced and peppered and tasted by the knowing 
hands, tried by cooking committees, and duly manufactured 
for the next age, and directed to be opened by those only 
who are ready to praise the dish and to vow that it is just 
the kind of thing which was common at every table in Scot- 
land ! And so, when any Fraser Tytler or Walter Scott, 
or any other historian, picks up the dihria of dishes, very 
different, but once found perhaps in every house — * Oh ! 
that was a chance meal, an unfortunate repast, a mere 
hurried lunch ; not at all characteristic. Open our fore- 
fathers’ preserved pots. They are in our cupboard. These 
are the specimens of the true viands.’ ‘ 0 history, what 
a humbug art thou !’ Once we leave the Bible, history is 
lut bubbles on the stream, or mountains in mist,” 


To Eobbbt Scott Monobieep, Esq. ; — 

March 11 , 1845 . 

“ The Duke has offered £70 a year to pay a missionary. 
This is kind and generous, like himself. But I have no 
missionary ; and, perhaps, at present, one is not much 
needed, and if he were, I cannot get a man who is worth 
the money. In these circumstances, the £70 is of no 
use to the parish ; but my conviction is, that the half 
of this sum might be judiciously used in another way. 
I shall explain what I mean. You know that the grand 
obstacle in the way of filling our church with the poorer 
classes is the want of clothes. This is the excuse they 
make. In a great many cases it is the tnie cause of 
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their neglect of ordinances. I know well, that of the 
hundreds here, who attend no place of worship in the 
world, a great per centage would, in their present state of 
depravity, absent themselves from public worship if they 
had all the clothes that their bodies could carry. There 
are too many drunken men and women (the worst of the 
two) who would pawn their clothes, and, if they could, 
would pawn themselves, for drink. But, I also know very 
many who I honestly believe would never be absent one 
day firom the house of God, if they had the means of 
appearing there decently clad. There are parents who, 
during sickness, have pawned their clothes for food to give 
their children ; and who, living from hand to mouth, have 
never been able to recover them. There are others who 
are industrious — ^women especially — who cannot from 
their small wages earn them. Such people attend my 
mission stations regularly. They have implored me to 
enable them to appear in church. One asks a pair of 
shoes, another a pair of trousers, another a shawl, another 
a gown; and they have done so with tears. I have 
twenty or thirty persons in these circumstances on my 
list. Now, I have assisted some of these out of my own 
pocket, and these persons are regularly in church. Why 
not employ (until we get a missionary) a part of this fund 
in supplying the wants of the best of such people ? You, 
perhaps, may think that I may be deceived ; possibly, 1 
may. But as I have been for some years constantly 
amongst such people, I am not easily deceived. And 
may we not be deceived with a missionary, and lo&e the 
£70 in a lump ? There is a chance of being deceived 
in some cases, and of losing a pound here and one-and- 
sixpence there ; but on the other hand there is a greater 
chance of reclaiming people to habits of order and de- 
cency, of bringing into godly habits, parents who never 
have been in church since they were children, who have 
never been at the sacrament, and whose children are un- 
baptized. Is it not worth while to make the trial ? Unless 
something like this is done, my visiting of the parish is 
almost mere sham. I pass through the people like a stick 
through water. They receive me kindly, and they are 
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just as they were when my back is turned. You ask 
me, then, what I want 1 Til tell you : I want a sum of 
money in my own hand to try the experiment for one 
year. The Duke gives me £70 for the good of the parish ; 
if he gets the good, he will not care, I am sure, how the 
money is expended. Let me only have the half. I will 
give you an account of how I spend it. I will show you 
the results, and I am willing to stake my stipend that a 
dozen missionaries, trudging about with their gaitei’s and 
umbrellas, and preaching long, dry sermons, won’t do so 
much good at first as £36 spent in my way.” 

To his Mothee : — 

Dalkeith, Mcvreh ^ 1845. 

“Everything goes on smoothly. I have, ranged before 
me, a series of really beautiful coloured lithographs for my 
mission station. We are taught by the eye, as well as by 
the ear. The more ignorant we are, the less able are we 
to form ideas. Children in years and children in know- 
ledge are the better of pictures ; so think the Papists, who 
know human nature well. But they err, not in dealing 
with people who are children as children should be dealt 
with, but in keeping them children. 

“ There is a marked change in the town, whatever the 
reason may be. The police sergeant told me yesterday 
that the change during the last three months is incredible. 
Instead of ten a week in the lock-up for drunkenness, 
he has not had one case for a month ; while the streets, 
formerly infested with low characters, are now as quiet as 
possible. This is gratifying, and should make us thank 
God and take courage. 

“ My geological lectures are over, I gave the twelfth last 
night ; it was on the wisdom of God as displayed in the 
structure of the world, and I do think it must have been 
interesting even to those who knew nothing of the subject.” 


' To Lis sister Jahts : — 

Dalkeith, 1844. 

“ I had a meeting on Monday last to petition against 
Mayrv^oth ; I intimated it from my pulpit. The meeting 
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was good. I made a long speech ; was all alone. Al- 
though I believe I am the first, and, as far as I know, 
mine is tlie only parish, belonging to our Church that 
has petitioned, I am so thankful I followed my own 
sense and did it. The fact is, we have passed through 
a revolution, the most serious by far in our time. Sir 
Robert has sapped the basis of Establishments ; he has 
capsized the principles of his party ; he has alienated from 
him the confidence of the country, and inflicted a sore blow 
upon Protestantism. I declare solemnly I would leave my 
Manse and glebe to-morrow, if I could rescind that terrible 
vote for Maynooth. I cannot find words to express my 
deep conviction of the infatuation of the step. And all 
statesmen for it ! Not one man to form a Protestant 
party 1 — ^not one ! God have mercy on the country 1 ” ♦ 


From his JouBNAx;-*- 

** March 27th . — ^The connection between a right physical 
and right intellectual and moral state is a question of vast 
importance in connection with the supremacy and advance- 
ment of the Christian Church, i.e,, the good and happiness 
of man. If it be true that through bad feeding, clothing, 
hard work, &c,, there is a retrogression of the species, or 
families of the species, and vice verad, how important that 
a country, especially a Church, should attend to the physical 
wants of the people ! I have heard it alleged that 
criminals, generally speaking, are an inferior race physically. 
Query, how much has Christianity advanced the human 
race by stimulating that charity that ' does good unto all 
men, especially unto those who are of the household of 
faith V The defect of most systems for benefiting man has 
arisen not so much from the presence of a bad element, 
as the absence of a good — ^from a minus, not a plus — 
from forgetting that man is an intellectual, social, moral, 
active, and sentient being, and that his well-being is 
advanced just in proportion as all these different parts of 
his nature are gratified. Better drainage, ventilation, poor 

* Compare with these reflectioBS the opinions expressed in Chapter 
XIIL, May, 1854. 
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laws, deal with his sentient part ; and so far good. Eead- 
ing-rooms, lectures, mechanics institutes, cheap litera- 
ture, deal with his intellectual, and are good too. Amuse- 
ments, coffee-houses, and some of the above, deal with 
his social, and are likewise good. The axiom, ‘give the 
people always something to do,’ deals with his active 
powers ; the gospel and all the means of grace, with his 
moral nature; and as this is the mainspring of all he 
thinks and does, it is the most important of aU ; but it 
alone, as a system of truth separated from a system of 
action, which includes aU reform, will not do. To 
preach a sermon, and refuse meat to the starving 
hearers, is mockery ; and so says St. James. To this I 
add, the necessity of a living, wise and Christian agency 
coming constantly into contact with men. 

“ It is a glorious night I ‘ The moon doth with delight 
look round her, and the heavens are bare/ How won- 
derful is the majestic calm of nature how awing to the 
spirit this steadfast and unhalting march of Gk)d’s plan in 
nature and providence I Man’s wrath stays it not ; many 
storms disturb it not. The stars twinkle as they did on 
Eve or on the waters of the Deluge, How comforting to 
think of the Mighty Hand which is guiding aU I ‘Be stiU, 
and know that I am God ! ’ 

“ DeGemher 29tA — During this past year I have preached 
one hundred and twenty-six times in my own parish, 
besides sermons in mission stations. Helped to found 
thirty Missionary Associations for the support of Female 
Education in India, in Elgin, Forres, Nairn, Inverness, Fort 
William, Helensburgh, Dunoon, Perth, Dundee, Kilmarnock, 
Coldstream, Hawick, Greenock, and besides delivering 
addresses in Largs, Glasgow, Campsie, Dalkeith, Edin- 
burgh College, have written the ‘ Churchman’s Catechism/ 
(8,000 sold)/’ 



CHAPTER X 
1845. ^NOKTH AMBEICA. 


T he General Assembly of 1846 baling determined 
to send a deputation to British Hortb America, 
to visit the congregations conneoted "with the Churdi 
of Scotland in these colonies, the late Dr. Simpson of 
Eirkne-wton, Dr. tTohn Maoleod of Morven, and Nor- 
man Maoleod of Dalkeith, "were appointed deputies. 
They accordingly sailed from Liverpool in June, and 
•were absent on this duty for five months. The pur- 
pose of the deputation was to preach to the many 
congregations which had been deprived of their 
clergy during the recent ecclesiastical troubles, and 
to explain, when called upon, the views which had 
determined the policy of those who had remained 
by the Church of their fathers. They determined 
not to utter a disrespectful word regarding their Free 
Church brethren, and while firmly vindicating their 
own Church, to do no-thing likely to interfere with 
the usefolness of any other Christian body. 

Their labour — ^travelling, preaching, and addressing 
meetings — ^was severe. As a specimen of the work 
which fell to him in common with the others, ho 
records what was done during one week. < On 
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Friday, I preaolied and travelled sixteen miles; 
Saturday, preached once ; Sunday, preached and gave 
two addresses to communicants at the Lord’s Table; 
Monday, preached again ; Tuesday, travelled thirty- 
two miles and spoke for an hour and a half; "Wed- 
nesday, travelled forty-three miles and spoke for two 
hours ; Thursday, preached and travelled twenty-five 
miles I’ 

The following extracts are taken from the letters 
he wrote during his sojourn in America : — 


To Ids sister JiJNE 


On board the Commodore^ going to 
Livibbpool, 1845. 

We had a happy dinner at Glasgow. Mother sad, until 
* I calmed her fears and she was calm.’ Don’t you love 
your mother ? What is she ? Not a nice body — ^she is 
too large in soul and body for that. Not a nice soul — she 
has too much sense and intelligence for that. Not a nice 
woman — ^she has too much enthusiasm and also piety for 
that. A lady is not the word — ^for my mother’s income 
was always small, good soul ; and though she could furnish 
ten ladies with what is lady-like and keep to herself what 
would serve to adorn a minister’s house, lady is not the 
word. My mother ! That’s it ; and don’t you love her? 
I do ; and let me tell you that in these days the fact is 
worth knowing. 

“ Liverpool, Half-past Eleven p. m — The Bell Buoy 
struck me much. As the waves rise the bell rings. I 
cannot tell you the eftect it had on my imagination 
when I first heard it. The sun was setting, attended by 
a glorious retinue of clouds. Ships in full sail and 
pilot boats were sailing in relief, and crossing and re- 
crossing between us and the red light. I heard a most 
solemn and touching chime ; then silence ; and the ding 
dong again came over the sea. I can hardly express the 
strange thoughts it suggested. One could not but think 
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of it in nights of storm and darkness ringing its note 
of warning to the sailor, and its note of welcome too, and 
perhaps its funeral dirge. It was so on the awful 7th of 
January, when the New York Liner was shipwrecked on 
these banks ; when the fine fellow of a captain got de- 
ranged as he discovered that the light-ship, his only guide, 
was driven from her moorings ! I could not but think it 
was alive and cold and lonely : that it had all the feeling 
of being deserted on a waste of waters like what poor 
Vanderdecken had, who hailed every ship, but no one 
came to his aid ; and so the bell cbimed and chimed for 
company, but it only proved a warning to all who heard 
it to sail away I ” 


At Sea. 

When I looked into Dr. Simpson's cabin, I saw a poor 
emaciated man, evidently dying of decline, in one of the 
berths. I spoke kindly to him, and found he was an Ameri- 
can who had left Boston for his health, thinking a sea 
voyage would do him good. But he was now returning 
in a dying state. In the evening, the captain seeing 
how ill he was, removed him to a berth nearer the air. 
I saw him again in the evening and got into conversa- 
tion with him about the state of his soul. He seemed 
very ignorant but teachable. He had attended a Unitarian 
Chapel. I promised to read with him and to come to him 
any hour he wished ; gave him my name and told him 
I was a clergyman. He seemed very grateful. He said 
his father was alive, but his mother was dead ; and she 
used to speak to him every day on these things. Poor 
fellow ! Perhaps it was in answer to her prayers, that in 
his last hours he had beside him those who spoke to him 
the truth. 

Saturday 21s^. — ^Poor was speechless this morn- 

ing. He died at nine o’clock. I am very thankful that I 
did not delay speaking to him. 

Sabbath 227^cZ. — Kose early. The morning was breezy. 
The coffin was covered by a flag and placed on a plank 
near the port. The sailors who attended were dressed in 
their white trousers, and many of the passengers were 
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gathered round. We read together the church service for 
the burial of the dead. When we came to the portion of 
the service when the body is committed to the deep, the 
plank was shoved forward with the coffin cm it, and one 
end being elevated the coffin slid down and plunged into 
the ocean ; a splash, and his remains were concealed for 
ever till the day that the sea shall give up its dead. 

I read the Church of England service in the forenoon 
to an excellent congregation, and John preached on the text 
‘ How shall we escape ? * ” 


To the Same 

"^Friday . — Saw icebergs for the first time in my life. 
The first time we sighted them they were gleaming like silver 
specks on the horizon ; but their bulk soon became visible. 
Nothing could exceed the majesty and beauty of those 
masses coming from some mysterious source, and floating 
silently on the mighty ocean. W e passed within two hundred 
yards of one. The side next the western waves was hol- 
lowed into large caves, the precipice being only about twenty 
feet high. The mass was of the purest alabaster white you 
can conceive, gleaming and glistening in the setting sun ; 
the waves were dashing against and undermining the 
island ; but as the sea rolled up foaming into these marble 
caves, it was of the deepest and purest emerald. The 
union of the intense green and pure white was exquisitely 
beautiful. 

In the afternoon the breeze increased, thick fog rolled 
over us. We were all solemnized by the danger of com- 
ing thump upon an iceberg, which all agreed might take 
place, and, if so, instant destruction would follow. A 
group of passengers met round the capstan under cover, 
and near the funnel for warmth, for the air was piercingly 
cold, and every man seemed to vie with the others in telling 
dismal stories, chiefly from his own history, of tempests 
and shipwrecks and vessels on fire and destruction by ice- 
bergs. The scene in the saloon was really striking. One 
of the passengers was playii]^ the guitar beautifully, and 
it was strange to look round the group listening to him 
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Men trom every part of Europe — a missionary bronzed -with 
the sun of India, Protestant clergy and Catholic, oflScers 
and merchants, all met, having a common sympathy, only 
to scatter and never meet again ; without, were storm and 
mist and floating ice-islands ! How like it was to each one 
of us, floating on this mysterious sea of life, gleaming now 
beneath the sun, and again tossed about and covered by 
darkness and storm, and soon to melt and disappear in the 
unfathomable gulf where all is still ! 

“ I retired to rest with sober, and I trust profitable, re- 
flections. There was of course the feeling of possible 
danger which might be sudden and destructive. I com- 
mitted myself to the care of Him Who holds the winds in 
the hollow of His Hand. I read with comfort the 103rd 
Psalm. I awoke, however, in the middle of the night, and 
how I longed for the morning ! How helpless I felt, and 
how my life passed before me like a panorama 1 

“ Saturday . — You know my love of steam engines, and 
certainly it has not been lessened by what I have seen in 
the Acadia. What a wonderful sight it is in a dark and 
stormy night to gaze down and see those great furnaces 
roaring and raging, and a band of black firemen laughing 
and joking opposite their red-hot throats I and then to see 
that majestic engine with its great shafts and polished rods 
moving so regularly night and day, and driving on this huge 
mass with irresistible force against the waves and storms of 
the Atlantic ! If the work glorifies the intellect of the 
human workman, what a work is man himself ! 

“ Sunday . — Having kept my watch with Dalkeith time, 
I have had much enjoyment in following the movements 
of my household and my flock, following them with my 
thoughts and prayers ; and the belief that at the hours of 
public prayer there were some true hearts praying for me 
was, very refreshing. 

“ Montiday . — Another magnificent day ; a fine breeze and 
all sail set. I have had some hours of most entertaining 
and deeply interesting conversations : one hour or so with 
the bishop, in which we entered fully and freely upon all 
the disputed points in the Romish Church, another hour 
with Unitarians, — all most useful and instructive^ The 
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passengers drank our healtlis witli three times three. I 
leave the boat with regret. 

« « « » « « 

Pictou, Friday Night — This has been a truly delight- 
ful day in all respects. We went to church ; it is a neat build- 
ing capable of holding about eight hundred. As we drew 
near we saw the real out-and-out Highland congregation ; 
old men and women grouped round ; one or two of them 
were from MuU, and asked about all my aunts and uncles. 
It looked like speaking to people who had been dead. 
But the scene in the church was most striking. It was 
crammed, and the crowd stood a long distance out from 
the doors. Such a true Highland congregation I never 
saw, and when they all joined in singing the Gaelic 
Psalm how affecting was itl John preached a splendid 
sermon in Gaelic, and I preached in English to the same 
congregation. 

Monday . — ^Yesterday is a day never to be forgot- 
ten \ I do not think it possible to convoy the varied, 
solemn, and strange impressions which were made upon my 
mind. The weather was beautiful. Many hundreds had 
remained in town all Saturday night. On Sabbath morning 
dozens of boats were seen dotting the surface of the calm 
bay, and pulling from every part of the opposite shore 
towards Pictou. About one thousand people crossed dur- 
ing the forenoon. Hundreds on horseback and on foot, 
in gigs, cars, carts, were streaming into town. At eleven 
o’clock, Dr. Simpson and I went to the church in 
our pulpit gowns, — I in my dear old Loudoun gown, which 
has covered me in many a day of solemn battle. The 
church could not contain anything like the congregation. 
Dr. Simpson preached and exhorted the first communion 
table, I exhorted other two, and this was all, for the 
Ross-shire notions of communion are prevalent here. I 
occupied some time in my second address in tr}dng to 
remove such sinful and superstitious ideas as are enter- 
tained by many. While Dr. Simpson gave the concluding 
address I went to the tent it was on a beautiful green 

* The ‘tent’ is a species of movable pnlpit used for open-tfd* 
seamoes in Scotland. 
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hill near the town, overlooking the harbour and neigh- 
bouring country. When I reached it I beheld the most 
touching and magnificent sight I ever beheld. There 
were (in addition to the crowd we had left in the church) 
about four thousand people here assembled ! John had 
finished a noble Gaelic sermon. He was standing with his 
head bare at the head of the white communion table, and was 
about to exhort the communicants. There was on either 
side space for the old elders, and a mighty mass of earnest 
listeners beyond. The exhortation ended, I entered the 
tent and looked around ; I have seen grand and imposing 
sights in my life, but this far surpassed them all. As 
I gazed on that table, along which were slowly passed the 
impressive and familiar symbols of the Body broken and 
Blood shed for us all in every age and clime — as I saw the 
solemn and reverent attitude of the communicants, every 
head bent down to the white board, and watched the ex- 
pressions of the weather-beaten, true Highland countenances 
around me, and remembered, as I looked for a moment to 
the mighty forests which swept on to the far horizon, that 
aU were in a strange land, that they had no pastors now, 
that they were as a flock in the lonely wilderness — as these 
and ten thousand other thoughts filled my heart, amidst 
the most awful silence, broken only by sobs which came 
from the Lord’s Table, can you wonder that I hid my 
face and ‘ lifted up my voice and wept ? ’ Yet how thank- 
ful, how deeply thankful was I to have been privileged to 
see a sight here in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land which the Highlands of Scotland, even the Lowlands, 
could not aflEbrdl Oh that my father had been with us ! 
what a welcome he would have received ! An address 
signed by two thousand has this moment been presented. 
Forty deputies from the Churches came with it. 

— We reached Gareloch, fifteen long miles off, 
about three o’clock. When we reached the summit of a 
hill, we saw the church on the opposite declivity ; rows of 
gigs and horses showed the people had come. I spoke 
an hour and a half on tie Headship of Christ, Thank 
God! we said all the good we could of our opponents, 
and nothing bad. While John was speaking, I went out 
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to rest myself. I strolled for about a quarter of a mile, 
and stumbled on the tent, used sometimes in preaching. 
You could not imagine a more striking spot for a forest- 
preaching. It was in a forest bay. The tent was shaded 
by the trees, which swept in a semicircle around it. 
Immediately before it was a cleared knoll, capable of 
accommodating four thousand people, with stumps of trees 
and large bare stems rising over them. I was told many 
thousands have sat on that knoll, hearing the word; and 
when I visited it in quiet and silence, and pictured to 
myself the scene which a communion Sabbath evening 
would present, it made me feel how unspeakably great 
was the blessing of the preached gospel in the wilderness 
— ^how it truly made it bloom and blossom as the rose ! 
And how fearful seemed the sin of being a covetous 
Qiurch, grudging to send the bread of life to a poor, 
morally starving people ! 

WedTieaday, IQth . — Rose at five, and started to preach 
at Wallace, forty-three miles off. Another gig, with a lady 
and gentleman, accompanied us all the distance ‘just to hear 
the sermon and address !’ The day got fearfully hot, about 
85° in the shade; it has kept at 80° ever since I The 
drive was the more sultry as we had to keep through forest 
almost the whole way. But with coat and waistcoat off, 
blouse and straw hat on, and a good supply of cigars, I got 
on jollily ; the roads were so so. By clenching my teeth, 
and holding on now and then, the shocks were not so 
bad. While the horse was baiting, about twelve miles from 
Pictou, I walked on, gathering strawberries, which are 
everywhere in abundance, and keeping off a few mosquitoes 
by smoking. I saw a log-hut near the wood, and entered 
it. A man met me, evidently poor, who could hardly speak 
a word of English ; yet he was only five years old when he 
left Mull ! He was married, and had six children. He 
seemed amazed when I spoke Gaelic : welcomed me to 
the house. But he no sooner found out who I was than 
I was met by a storm of exclamations expressing w^onder 
and delight. He told me two of his children were un- 
baptized ; and, as the gig had come up, I left him with the 
promise of returning to him next day on my way home, 
vox.. I. » 
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We baited the horses at an old fellow’s house, who came 
here when a boy from Lockerbie in 1786. What changes 
had taken place here since then ! He remembered only six 
‘smokes,’ where there are now probably forty or fifty thou- 
sand — one house only in Pictou ; no roads, &c. He said 
he was driven out of Isle St. John, now Prince Edward’s 
Island, by the mice, in 1813. A mice plague appeared 
in that year over aU Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s 
Island. They filled the woods and villages; they filled 
houses and crawled over beds, nibbled the windows of 
shops, ate up crops and herbage ; they swam rivers ; they 
were met in millions dead in the sea and lay along the 
shores like coils of hay! If a pit was dug at night it was 
filled by morning. Cats, martens, &c., fed on them till 
they died firom over-gorging. Oh 1 it makes me sick to 
think of it. Yet such was one of the forms in which 

danger and starvation met the early settlers. 

% % % % % 

Thursday, — ^We soon reached the poor High- 
lander’s house where I was to baptize the child. The 
gigs drove on to an inn to bait the horses, and I 
entered the log-house. I gave him an earnest exhor- 
tation, and baptized both his children. They were neat 
and clean. It was strange to hear them talk Yankee- 
English, and the father Gaelic. I was much affected 
by this man’s account of himself. He had much to 
struggle against. He had lost a cow, and then a horse, 
and then a child. Little wood had been cleared, and he 
was due thirty pounds for it. ‘ But,’ he said, handing me 
a large New Testament, ‘that has been my sole comfort.’ 
I was much struck on opening it to find it a gift from 
‘the Duke of Sutherland to his friends and clansmen in 
America.’ What blessings may not a few pounds confer 
when thus Idndly laid out. The tears which streamed 
down that poor man’s face while he pointed to that tine 
large printed Testament would be a great reward to the 
Duke for his gifts, had he only witnessed them as I did. 
The poor fellow accompanied me on the road, and parted 
from me with many prayers and many tears. It is this 
parting with individuals and congregations every day, 
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never to meet again, which makes our mission so 
solemn and so mingled with sadness. As a congrega- 
tion dismisses, you can say with almost perfect cer- 
tainty, ‘There they go ; when we meet next it will be at 
Judgment T 

* * # * * 
Cha/rlotbe Town. — Stalking up the town we met some 
Morven men. The following conversation amused me as 
exemplifying a strong Churchman. A great rough fellow, 
teetotaler (?), was the speaker. His name was Campbell. 

“ Oamplell. ‘ Is my Uncle Donald alive V 
John. "No. He is dead.* 

“ G. (very carelessly). ‘ Aye, aye. Is my Uncle Sandy 
alive?* 

"" J. ‘ No ; he is dead too.* 

" 0. ‘Aye, aye* (but no mark of sorrow), ‘and what are 
his children doing V 

“ J. ‘Indeed, they are the only Free Churchmen in the 
parish I* 

“ 0. (opening his eyes and lifting up his hands), ‘ Save 
us ! — is that possible I* The death of his uncles was 
evidently a joke in comparison with the horrible apostasy 
of his children. 

Tuesday. — This has been a very strange day ; but that 
you may understand it, I must give you a little bio- 
graphy. There was a man, McDonald, a missionary some 
twenty years ago, in the braes of Glen Garry. I believe, 
chiefly from his having been given to intoxication, he 
was obliged to resign his mission, and came to Cape 
Breton, and staid for a year or two. After suffering 
great mental distress, he became a perfectly sober and 
steady man. He began preaching among the High- 
landers. His preaching had great effect. He separated 
himself from the other clergy, because he thought them 
careless and bad. His sect became stronger and stronger. 
Many wild extravagancies attended the ‘revivals* under 
him, crying out and screaming-fits of hysteria, which 
were attributed to extraordinary influences. The result, 
however, has been that three thousand people, including 
fifteen hundred communicants, adhere to him ; he has 
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eight churches built and twenty-one prayer-meetingg 
established ; no lay-preaching ; elders in all the churches ; 
sacraments administered. He keeps all a-going, and has 
never received more than £50 a-year on an average. He 
is laughed at by some, ridiculed by others, avoided by the 
clergy \ but aU admit that he has changed, or been the 
means of changing, a thousand lawless, drunken people into 
sober, decent godly livers. This man, then, ordered all his 
churches to be put at our service, and sent an invitation 
through his elders for me to preach. Of course I will 
preach wherever I am asked — ^in a popish church, if they 
will let me. The worse the field the more the need of 
cultivation. I reached the church about twelve ; McDonald, 
with his snow-white locks, surrounded by a crowd, met me. 
' I rejoice,’ he said, taking off his hat, ‘ to see here an 
ordained minister of the Church of Scotland. I bless God 
for the day. I appeal to you, my people, if I have not 
preached the doctrines of the Confession of Faith, if I 
have not kept you from Baptists, Methodists, and every 
sect, for the Church of your fathers. Welcome, sir, here.’ 
I said we would talk after sermon. I entered the humble 
wooden kirk \ it was seated for about three hundred, and 
was crammed by a decent and most attentive audience ; 
twelve elders sat below the pulpit. McDonald, with a strong 
voice, led the psalmody, — ^he and his elders standing. After 
service, I went with him to a farm-house. He gave me all 
his history, and we discussed all his doings. I frankly told 
him my opinions. He has had a hard time of it. ‘ Often,’ 
he said, and his lip quivered with emotion, ‘ have I, on a 
communion season, preached, and served tables, for eight 
hours in that church, no one with me, and no food eaten 
all the while.’ He seems now to feel the loss of not being 
in fellowship with the Church, and the responsibility of 
leaving so many sheep without a shepherd ; and, if any good 
minister came to this neighbourhood, he is anxious to be 
readmitted. When I parted from him, he burst into tears, 
thanking me for my * kindness and delicacy to him,’ and 
rejoicing in my having been with him. His people, they 
say, are very proud of it. Well, I would fain hope a real 
work has been done here. If there have been oxtravagancios, 
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how many such were at Kilsyth and other places ; and 
surely better all this folly, with such good results, than 
cold and frigid regularity with no results but death. 
Better to be driven to the harbour by a hurricane that 
carries away spars and sails, than be frozen up in the 
glittering and smooth sea. There are many things con- 
nected with McDonald’s sect I don’t; approve of. Two of 
his elders came to Charlotte Town to bid me farewell I 
gave them many frank, and, I thought, unpleasant advices. 
But to my surprise, when parting, the old men put their 
arms about my neck, and imprinted a farewell kiss on my 
cheek. . , . 

Boston. — I have been actually three days in Boston. 
Do you not think I am now well entitled to give a sound 
opinion upon American manners ? I have lived in one of 
her hotels, heard two of her preachers, seen two of her 
Sabbath-schools — I have driven in her cabs and omni- 
buses, visited her jails and lunatic asylums, smoked her 
cigars, read her newspapers, and visited Lowell, and may 
I not be permitted to guess what sort of people they axe ? 
I was prepared upon Saturday to pronounce a judgment 
on the whole nation ; but, happening to be wrong in my 
first opinion, I shut up my note-book. I had mounted 
the box of a coach ; the driver sat on my left hand ; he 
said he always did. Just as I had noted the great feet that 
* all drivers in America sit on the left side of the box,’ I 
thought I would ask what was gained by this. ‘ Why, I 
guess,’ replied Jonathan, ‘I can’t help it; J’m left-handed* 

I learned a lesson from this : to beware how I generalise. 

“ Our visit to Boston was a very agreeable one. I had 
ready access to men from whom I received much informa- 
tion. There is a Sabbath-school Union in Massachusetts, 
which I visited on Sunday, examining their books, &c., and 
I shall bring home with me all that is better in their system 
than in our own. On Monday, along with Mr. Eodgers, I 
visited the American Board of Missions. On the way to it 
I had a good deal of conversation with him on Voluntaryism. 

I was struck with one remark. He said, ‘ Our forefathers, 
having suffered from the tyranny of Prelatists, went to 
the other extreme of too great ecclesiastical freedom. You 
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were wise in having kept your Books of Discipline and 
Confession of Faith/ The American Board interested me 
much. There is a large building appropriated exclusively 
for missionary machinery. In the upper floor there are 
three rooms — ^two of these are for the library, consisting 
of volumes of history and accounts of the different countries 
where their missions are ; in short, every book that can 
be of any use or interest to a missionary. In the other 
room, there is a very interesting museum of objects of 
natural history from the different parts of the world where 
their missionaries labour ; and what is more interesting, 
pagan spoils, gods from the South Seas, scalps and toma- 
hawks, &c. I was struck with the many little evidences 
of extensive missionary operations — ^a large room being 
filled with boxes directed to the missionaries in different 
parts of the world, and a large press kept for holding com- 
munications from different missionaries. 

Septemberlst — ^I am now fourteen miles from La Chute. 
One of the most striking features of Lower Canada is its 
Popery and Frenchism One feels much more iri a foreign 
country here than in the States. The houses are French, 
the same as we see in Normandy. There are many 
beautiful large handsome churches, gay crosses by the 
wayside, nunneries and colleges. The riches of the church 
are immense. Popery is to me the mystery of iniquity. 
It awes me by its incomprehensible strength. If I could 
to-morrow believe that it is possible to believe on the 
authority merely of the Church, and that private judgment 
were not my duty, I would turn Papist. It is so sweet 
to the carnal heart to be freed from responsibility. But 
only think of that system — with its priests and fine 
churches and colleges everywhere! Why, two hundred 
years ago, the Jesuits had in Quebec, in the midst of 
forests, a college like the College of Glasgow. The savage 
Indian must have heard their matins, as he prowled 
on the trail of an enemy. While I conversed with my 
intelligent friend Singras in his room, I could not help 
expressing my wonder, and I am sure he was sincere 
as he offered up, with sparkling eyes, a prayer for my 
conversion, and asked me to allow him to pray for me. 
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If I am wrong, O Protestant ! pardon my heretic heart, 
which must believe that many a sincere and spiritual soul 
knows and loves God, even when the follies and infirmities 
of old Adam make him sing hymns to the Virgin or adore 
the sacrifice of the mass. But I did not say this to Singras, 
but prayed God to bless him and make him a Protestant. 

But I must resume my travels. There are beautiful 
fields between Eustache and La Chute. It was at Eustache 
tlie rebels made their last stand. They fortified the 
church. It was burnt by our troops, and one or two hun- 
dred burnt or shot. A Yorkshireman’s account of the 
battle to me was this : — * The lads tried to cross the ice, 
intending to attack the volunteers. They didn^t ken the 
right uns were oop oonder t’ tree. Weel, as thea rebels 
gied across, the right sodgers fired a ball. Gad! it 
scored the ice as it hopped along, and over that score 
none o’ t’ rebels wad gang for life, but ran back tae d’ 
choorch, where they were boomed — hang ’em ! ’ 

Perth, Sabbath Evenmg , — I have had the hardest 
week’s work I ever had, I have gone about ninety miles 
sailing, and a hundred and twenty-seven driving, often 
in lumber waggons without springs, over the worst possible 
roads — ^have held fourteen services, and now, after having 
preached three long sermons to-day, I am, thank God I 
well and happy. 

“ I have seen much, and enjoyed myself. I have had 
peeps into real Canadian life ; I have seen the true Indians 
in their encampment ; I have sailed far up (one hundred 
and fifty miles above Montreal) the noble Ottawa, and seen 
the lumber-men with their canoes and the North-westers 
on their way into the interior, some to cut timber, and 
some to hunt beaver for the Hudson Bay Company; I 
have been shaken to atoms over 'corduroy’ roads, and 
seen life in the backwoods ; and I have been privileged 
to preach to immortal souls, and to defend my poor and 
calumniated Church against many aspersions. 

''Perth, Monday Evenmg . — ^A journey of twenty-four 
miles is ended, and I have spoken two hours and a halt 
This angry spirit of Churchism which has disturbed every 
fireside in Scotland, thunders at the door of every shanty 
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in the backwoods. I went to Lanark to-day to front it. 
The roads were fearful ; my hands are sore holding on by 
the waggon : but such a delicious atmosphere, not a cloud 
in the sky, and so fresh and bracing. The delightful Sep- 
tember weather is come ; the air is exhilarating almost to 
excitement. Then, in going through the forest, there is 
always something to break what would at first appear 
to be intolerable monotony. There are tall majestic 
trunks of trees which draw your eye upwards till it rests 
on their tufted heads, far up in the sky ; or the sun 
is playing beautifully among the green leaves, or some 
strange fire suddenly appears ; or you catch glimpses of 
beautiful woodpeckers, with gay plumage, running up the 
tree, and hear the tap-tap-tap, like a little hammer ; or 
you see a lovely pet of a squirrel, with bushy tail and bright 
eyes, running a race with you along the fence, stopping 
and gazing at you, then running with all his might to pass 
you, then frisl^g with its tail and playing all kinds of 
antics ; or you halt and to the intense silence, and 
perhaps hear an axe chop-chop-chop, — the great pioneer of 
civilisation ; and then you suddenly come to a clearance, 
with fine fields, and cattle with tinkling bells, and hapi)y 
children, and pigs, and perhaps a small school, and maybe 
a church, and almost certainly meet a Scotchman or a 
Highlander, who says, ‘ Gosh bless me, am bheil shibse 
mac Mr. Tormoid.’ If you see a miserable shanty and lots 
of pigs, expect to hear ‘ Erin go bragh/ 

“ JfarfeAom, tw&rtiy miles from Toronto, 20th Sepfemher, 
Satv/rday Nights — I preach to-morrow in Toronto. What 
a variety of opinions are here congregated ! Churchmen 
and dissenters of all kinds, as at home. I always preach 
the gospel, insisting in every place that to believe this and 
live is all in all; that the whole value of Churches consists 
in their bringing the living seed, the word, in contact with 
the ground, the heart ; that the Church itself is nothing but 
as a means towards effecting the end of making us know, 
love, and obey God. I try to bring men into the Church 
of Christ, and make the question of the Church of Scotland 
a Kocondary matter. In explaining the Church question 
(which, along with the sermon, occupies perhaps three or 
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four hours) I avoid all personalities, all attacks, and give fiill 
credit to my opponents ; and I think I have not said a 
word which I would not say if these opponents were my 
best friends, and were sitting beside me. Indeed I know 
that a Free Church preacher was (unknown to me) present 
at one of my longest addresses, and that he said he could 
not find fault with one expression. I am thankful for this. 
You know how I hate Ghv/rddmx^ and that is one reason 
why I think this Free movement so dangerous. But one 
of the saddest feelings is that experienced at parting. I 
have generally ended my address by such a sentiment 
as this : ‘ Yet all this is not religion ; it is only about 
religion. My sermon was on the real work. The true 
battle is between Christ and the world — between be- 
lievers and unbelievers ; that was the battle which I have 
been fighting while preaching. But this painful and 
profitless combat is between Christian brethren. The 
Church controversy is a question on non-essentials, on 
* meat and drink’ But ‘ the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ I have seen many on their dying beds. I never 
heard any rejoice that they belonged to this or that 
Church ; but if they were glad, it was because they were 
in Christ. It is almost certain that, when you and I meet 
next, it will be in the presence of Christ Jesus. If we 
are glad then, it will not be because we have been in an 
Established or Free Church, but because we are in the 
Church gathered out of every nation. And if on that day 
I can look back with joy to this day’s work, it will not be 
because of what I have said upon the Church of Scotland, 
but to what I have said about Christ Jesus.’ Yes ; these 
partings are sad and solemn ! But the satisfaction is great to 
have told the honest truth in everything. We part always 
with good-will, and with many kind wishes and prayers. 

‘‘The little Manse is always affecting to me. It is gene- 
rally a small wooden house ; no carpets — ^poor, poor. O 
honest Poverty 1 let me never contemplate thee but with a 
tearful eye of sympathy and love. Who would laugh at 

poor S with his little school, broken up by the Free 

Church, and his wife and bairns looking poor and sad 1 
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Who would smile but in love at M with his old 

housekeeper, Kirsty, and his half bottle of port, which he 
said ‘should be sound (looking at the glass between him 
and the light), but it had been six months drawn, and 

perhaps had been spoiled V Who would despise poor ’a 

‘ study,' albeit there was in it but few books, an old chair, 
and rickety table ? Yet he himself was there, with a large 
head and heart, and fit to minister to any Church on earth. 
Who would laugh, though he had only a tin teapot and no 
ewer to the basin? Honest souls! your reward is little 
in this world ; and most blameable will we at home be if we 
do not assist you, the pioneers of civilisation in the forest 1 

“I shot the Long Sault rapid. A noble sight. The 
St. Lawrence, the king of streams, becomes compressed 
between rocky islands and a rocky shore. The result is a 
wavy, foaming current — ^roaring like a big bum after a 
spate. Away goes the large steamer, four men at the 
wheel forward, and four men at the tiller astern ; down 
she whirls, the spray flying over her bows, and she going 
seventeen miles an hour. She cannot stem it, but she 
shoots it nobly. It is a fine sight to see the majestic 
stream, crossed and angry and plunging and foaming like 
a pettish brook. The brook can be opposed \ but what 
power will stem the fury of the St. Lawrence ? 

Saturday, IQth . — This day’s sail was ‘beautiful ex- 
ceedingly.’ It was through the Lake of the Thousand 
Isles. I had, firom reading ‘ Honison’s Sketches of North 
America,' when a boy, a vision of beauty and glory and 
undefined grandeur connected with this same lake. Like 
most things which appear fair to the fancy, the reality did 
not come up to the dream, but still it was very beautiful. 

“ From Kingston we proceeded by steam to Toronto, 
up the bay of Quintfe to Belleville. This bay is one of 
the fair scenes in Canada. The moon rose in glory and 
majesty, and I was loth to quit the deck for the confined 
crib in the small cabin. While walking on the upper deck, 
I heard a number of voices joining in a Gaelic chorus. I 
went down and there found a dozen Highlanders. After 
they were finished, the following conversation took place, 
I speaking in high English. 
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" ' Pray what language is that ?' 

‘‘‘Gaelic, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Where is that spoken ? ’ 

“ ‘ In the Highlands of Scotland.* 

“ ‘ Is it a language V 

“ ‘ It’s the only true lomgidge, English is no langidge 
at all, at all.’ 

“ ‘ It must be banished ; it is savage.’ 

‘“It’s no you, or any other, will banish it.* 

“ ‘ Pray let me hear you speak a sentence of it. Address 
a question to me.* 

“ * Co 08 a thonaig thu V (Where do yon come from ?) 

“ ‘ Thcmcdg mis as an Eilean Sgiomach /’ (I come 
from the Isle of Skye,) 

“ ‘ 0, fheUdaU I 'Se Gael tha am* (Oh goodness ! He 
is a Highlomder /) 

“ These men had never been in Scotland. They were all 
Glengarry men, and were of course rejoiced to meet me. 

“ The number of Highlanders one meets, and of those, 
too, who are from the old homes of Morven and Mull, is 
quite curious. At Toronto there came to see us, first, 
three men from Mull who had been forty years in Canada, 
and could speak hardly a word of English ; but each was 
linked some way to my grandfather’s house, and they 
laughed and cried, time about, telling stories about the 
‘ water-foot ’ of Aros. Then came an old servant from 
Campbeltown — ‘ Ochanee I ochanee !’ — remembering, I 
believe, all the shirts I had when a boy. Then a man 
from Morven entered. ‘Do I know your father? Tor- 
moid Og ! It’s me that knows him.’ My uncle found a 
woman, near Lake Simcoe, who was longing to see him. 
When he entered she burst into tears. She had on a 
Highland plaid and a silver brooch. He thought he knew 
the brooch. It was Jenny M‘Lean’s, the old hen- wife at 
Eiunary, given her by my uncle Donald before he died ; 
and this woman was Jenny’s sister ! It is like a resur- 
rection to meet people in this way. And these form the 
strength of the country. As long as the old stock remains, 
all is sound and well. Old associations, the old church, 
the old school, the simple manners, the warm attachments 
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of a time almost vanislied from Scotland, survive here. 
May they not be blasted by the fierce fire of Churchism, 
which is annihilating the social habits of Scotland, and 
converting her peasantry into bigots, and her loyal people 
into fanatic democrats ! 

“ At I met old Dr. M He had a frightful 

stammer. I asked how they spent the Sabbath, having no 
Minister ? He said, * I t-tried to col-col-lect the pe-pe- 
people to hear a ssss-sermon ; but, after reading one, 
B-somehow or other they did not c-come to hear me again ! 
It was t-too b-bad 1 * Poor fellow ! fancy him reading a 
sermon !* 

*‘In crossing the Lake, I saw on the horizon a light 
feathery cloud of a peculiar shape. It was the spray of the 
Falls of Niagara ! 

“ This is my last letter from America. God be praised 
for all his mercies to an unworthy sinner. I shall give 
you my next journal viv& voce** 


On thoir return from America, the deputation re- 
ceived a heai1;y welcome from the Church, and the 
thanks of the Assembly were accorded to them for 
the manner in which they had fulfilled their duty. 
Crowded meetings were held in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, to receive their account of the Colonics. The 
effects of their visit were long felt in Canada, and 
many pleasing tokens occurred in after years of the 
deep and lasting influences produced by the pre- 
sence and teaching of the deputies. 

• He used to tell another story of this good old gentleman. 
They were driving together through the forest on a frightfully hot day, 
and the Doctor in a tremendous hoat, from the conjoinocl labour oi 
whipping his horse and stammering, began to implore Norman Maclood 
to send them a minister. “We d-d-don’t expect a v-v-very c-c*clev<» 
man, but would be quite pleased to have one who could g-g-givo 
us a p-p-plain every-day s-s-s-ennon like what you ua your* 

to-day 
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BVAKaEMCAIi AIXIAECE, AND TOTTB IN PEDSSIAE’ POLAND 
AND SILESIA.. 

T he ezoitement oaused by the DisraptioD bad not 
yet cabued down, for the animosity of party 
spirit still burned with a heat almost unparalleled Brea 
in. the ecclesiastioal history of Scotland. Those who 
had once been intimate Mends passed one another with- 
out sign of recognition, and family life was embittered 
by parents and children, brothers and sisters, taking 
adverse sides on the Strathbogie case, or on the powers 
of the Civil Magistrate. 

This reigning spirit of intolerance stirred the 
keener feelings of Norman Macleod far more than 
the questions which divided the rival Churches. 
However decided his views may have been as to the 
merits of the controversy, he cared infinitely more for 
the maintenance of just and kindly feelings between 
Christians, than for anything in dispute between eccle- 
siastical parties. He did not grudge the success 
of the Free Church, and he lamented the conduct of 
those who refused sites for her churches. But he 
protested with utmost vigour against the spirit of 
intolerance which was too often displayed by the 
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Clmroh of the Disraption, and on some occasions 
he spoke and -wrote in strong terms against its 
bigotry. ‘I am not conscious of entertaining any 
angry or hostile feeling towards the Free Church 
as ‘ a branch of Christ’s Catholic Church.’ I desire 
that God may help all its labours, both at home 
and abroad, for advancing that ‘ kingdom which is 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ I 
respect many of its ministers and I enjoy the friend- 
ship of many of its members. I admire its zeal and 
energy. I have no sympathy with the alleged attempts 
to embarrass any of its ministers — or the ministers of 
any Church on earth — ^when seeking accommodation 
for themselves or their adherents. My remarks are 
directed solely against that proud and intolerant spirit 
which says to the Church of Scotland, ‘ Stand back, I 
am holier than thou,’ and which has corroded so many 
hearts formerly kind and loving. I detest Church 
controversy; it is rarely profitable to writer or 
reader ; it is apt to darken our minds and injure our 
best affections. Let these men, in one word, love 
Christians more than Churches, and the body of Christ 
more than their own, and they -will soon discover that 
separation from a Church, and protesting against a 
Church, are quite compatible -with union with that 
very Church, on the ground of a common faith, and 
co-operation with it for the advancement of a common 
Christianity.’ 

He was, in truth, utterly weary of ecclesiastical 
strife, and when, during his visit to America, ho 
heard of the proposed formation of the Evangelical 
Alliance, he hailed with delight a project which not 
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only harmonized with his own deepest feelings, hut 
promised to have a specially beneficial effect in healing 
the divisions of Scotland. 

The Alliance was then in the freshness of its youth, 
and when he came home he threw himself with his 
whole heart into the movement. The narrowness 
of spirit, which afterwards repelled him from its 
ranks, had not, as yet, displayed its presence.* He 
was profoundly touched by the atmosphere of Christian 
brotherhood which prevailed at the preliminary con- 
ference held in Birmingham, and he was still more 
impressed by the imposing assembly of delegates 
from all parts of the world which met afterwards 
in London. He had already seen much of the world, 
but he had now the privilege of becoming acquainted 
with some of the most eminent representatives of home 
and foreign Churches, and gained such an insight into 
the vital principles and character of these Churches as 
only contact with living men could give. By means 
also of the Evangelical Alliance he established a 
friendly relation with many of the great missionary 
bodies of England, and, on their invitation, went for 
several years to London to attend the May meetings, 
or to preach the annual sermon in connection with 
some of their societies. BUs influence increased as his 
power became known, and his own faith and courage 
were mightily strengthened by the enlarged sympathies 
he gained from co-operation with other Chi^stians. 

* See Chapter XVI. May 25t]i, 1863* 
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To lis Mothee : — 

Daxkeith, Sih Ma/rch, 1846, 

•‘I am not lazy or careless — far less indifferent; but 
writing letters is uncongenial to me. I fancy that when I 
say, ‘ we are all well, and love you, and are always thinking 
of you and speaking of you,’ that I have said all that is 
required ; and that the state of the weather, the health of 
dogs and cats, and the- jog-trot adventures of every day, 
cannot merit a record on paper. There are a thousand 
things I would like to say — not to write — that abominable 
scratch, scratch, scratch ! that heavy, lumbering bread-and- 
butter style of conveying stories and facts which need the 
eye, the voice, the grace notes and touches which give 
them life! It is after all but another edition of Laura 
Bridgman, a speaking from the tip of the fingers, and 
giving glimpses of thought. 

“ Now here I am with yards of paper before me, and 
6,000 people round me — ^a romance in every close, a tale 
in every family requiring volumes and not pages. Jane 
will tell you what a coach-horse life I lead, and how diffi- 
cult it is for me to get time to pour out my heart, though 
full to the brim, into yours, which I verily believe would 
never be so full as to make you call ‘ stop,’ though all 
your children were to write to you by the steam press. 

But what news can I give you ? ‘ Can I not tell what 

is doing in the house ? ’ Yes ; but are you serious in say- 
ing you wish to hear ? * Yes, quite serious.’ Then, if so, 

you have little to think about. But, as far as I know, the 
following is the state of the house 

“As to the attics, one is locked up, and in the other 
your youngest son slept last night under the influence of 
a lesson in Latin and a plate of porridge. In the next 
floor, one bedroom is cold and empty. Another room was 
occupied last night by your firstborn. As you may like 
to know how he passed the night, I’ll tell you. Having 
resolved to be abstemious in his eating — ‘ Why now are 
you that ? ’ My dear mother, a man’s liver is the better 
of it. It keeps him cool, 'makes him sleep well, and wake 
light and hearty. Well, having resolved to be abstemious, 
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I took one and a half Welsh rabbits to my supper — the 
cheese (being next to milk) was laid on thick. I Avas soon 
asleep. ‘ Did jmu dream ? ’ No. * No nightmares ? ’ No. 
* What did you do ? ’ Sleep, according to an old habit. 

** Lower floor — study occupied by your son, one pipe, a 
dog and cat, books, &c. Other rooms empty. Cellars 
— rubbish, broken glass and starved rats. 

"" Are you wiser now ? ^ And Avhat is doing outside ? ’ 

My dear, that outside is a big word. The sky is blue ; 
the birds are singing ; carts are passing on the road ; men 
and women are drinking ; some crying ; some starving ; 
some dying. That word has tolled me back to being! 
I can be merry no longer. I was laughing beside you, 
but now I am in real life. I see sad scenes, and hear sad 
things, and my heart is not light. So I shall not write 
anything more to-day — ^but my sermon.” 

To his Motheb : — 

DaIiKEITH, Junt 3rd, 1646. 

“ I cannot let my birthday pass without saying God bless 
thee — ^for my birth and up-bringing — ^and the unceasing 
love and goodness which has beamed upon me from your 
heart and which has gladdened my life on earth, and next 
to the grace of God has helped to prepare me for the life 
in Heaven which I hope, through the mercy of God in 
Christ, to share with yourself, and perhaps with all who 
have shared our domestic joys.” 


To his Sister Jane 

EVANOBLIOAn ALLIAarCB OoOTBBBNOB AT BiBMINGHAM, 
4 o'clock, Wednesday, April, 

“ I have been in two * Sessions ' of the Conference, and 
I take half an hour’s breathing time to write to you my 
first impressions. Tou ask how I liked it ? I reply that 
it was one of the happiest evenings I ever spent on earth. 
Never in any company had I the same deep peace and joy, 
and the same broken-heartedness for sin. Oh I what a 
prayer was that of Octavius Winslow’s 1 It stirred my 
deepest feelings, and made the tears pour down my cheeks. 

VOL. I. s 
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How I wished that you could have been there ! And then 
to see so many on their knees — and to hear the ‘ Amens ' 
of acquiescing, sympathising, and feeling spirits ! I would 
have gone ten times the distance to have enjoyed all 
I did. 

“About 120 are present to-day. Candlish, Guthrie, 
Hamilton, are there, but I have not yet spoken to any. I 
am more afraid to-day. I fear that they are growing too 
fast outwards. As long as we deal with God, we seem 
omnipotent in Him and through Him, but our attempts at 
work professedly for Him seem to me highly dangerous as 
yet. I pray God that all may go on well. The prayer 
and praise are glorious. It has developed in me an aftec- 
tion which hitherto I have only manifested but partially — 
very parbially — and that only in words — because of a lack 
of opportunity, — mean, love to ministerial brethren. I 
feel like a man who had brothers — but they had been 
abroad — and he had never seen them before. I feel too, 
how much knowing the brethren comes from seeing them ; 
^ the brother whom he hath seen ’ increases love to Him 
who is unseen.” 

To his Sister Jaite 

Conference at London^ Wednesday^ May 

“ Everything goes on pleasantly and well. The Frees, 
honest fellows, are not here. They are a loss, for they 
have good heads for business. 

“ Bickersteth, dear man, is in the chair, and Bunting, 
noble man, is now speaking. Angel James is about to 
follow, and Dr. Baffles has finished. It is mere chat, like 
a nice family circle, and I hope that our Elder Brother is 
in the midst of it.” 

To Elizabeth Pattbeson.* 

At Sea, on hie way to London, 6 P.3C., Wednesday, August. 

“ How rich is that grace which can not only give peace 
to ourselves, but also make us share His own joy in giving 

* Among the many members of his flock in Dalkeith who encou- 
raged him in his work, there was one who, unable herself to take an 
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good and happiness to others I None hut He could make 
you, a weak creature, without hands or feet or tongue, 
stretched on a bed of pain — able not only to be an 
example to us of faith and patience, but an inexpressible 
strength to us, as you hare many a day been to me. 
Well, dear, His own work, whatever it be, will be perfected 
in you, and by you ; and then, but not till then. He will 
perfect you in Himself. But as long as you can please 
.and glorify Him more on earth than in Heaven, you will, 
I am sure, be content to stay; and I hope we shall all 
be taught by your meek compliance with His will to 
comply with it too, when He takes you hence or takes us. 
He Who has hitherto so wonderfully helped you, is able 
surely to help you to the end. The Hand which holds 
all the ocean I see around me, which sustains this 
blue sky over my head, can uphold and sustain your 
weak body, for it is more precious than all this big 
world. It is a redeemed body. The mountains may depart ; 
His love never 1 Every drop of the ocean will be exhausted ; 
His love never 1 The Heavens will depart like a scroll, 
but they who do His will shall abide for ever I Let us 
praise Him ! May He be with you day and night I" 

active share of duty, yet perhaps reaUy strengthened him more than 
any other. Elizabeth Patterson had been an invalid and a sofferer 
for several years before he came to the parish, and during the eight 
years of his ministry there, she was only once or twice out of bed. 
She required the constant care of her widowed mother and her 
loving sisters. She was frequently so weak when he visited her, 
that she could not speak but in a whisper; yet that always 
expressed kindness towards others, or meek resignation to the will 
of God. She seemed to forget herself in the interest she took in 
Christ’s kingdom, caring for the good of the poorest child in Dal- 
keith as well as for the advance of religion over the earth. It was 
no wonder that such a character drew forth his sympathies. He often 
spoke of the comfort and strength he got from witnessing her faith 
and courage, and from knowing that she and her family, and her 
good friend Mrs. Porteous, were ‘ instant in prayer * on his behalf. 
Often, after a weary day’s work in filthy closes, he would find 
refreshment and gam new hopefulness at the bedside of this holy suf- 
ferer. She and her family afterwards went to St, Andrew’s, but until 
the time of her death in 1863, he kept up Lis friendship with her, 
and sometimes went from Glasgow to visit her on her weary siok-bed. 
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To his Sister Jake 

London, Au^ot. 

“ The Alliance has been formed. Such a scene of prayer, 
shaking of hands, and many weeping ! 

“I met a man this morning with a towering forehead, 
having ‘the harvest of a quiet eye/ and ‘a most noble 
carriage.’ I was introduced to him, and he said, * I know 
your name, and I am glad to have seen your face.’ I 
replied, ‘Sir, I have long revered you, and now rejoice 
to grasp your hand.’ Then we for a short time discoursed 
about our Church, and when, in explanation of our position, 
I said, ‘ I fear I must call the Free Church the party of 
Presbyterian Puseyism,’ he seized my arm, and said, ‘ You 
have taken the words out of my mouth. I wrote to the 
King stating the same thing. I think they are making 
the Church an idol.’ Who was this ? — Bunsen.” 


London, Av.gmt Ath, 

"I have just time to say that our Alliance goes on 
nobly. There are 1,000 members met from all the 
world, and the prayers and praises would melt your heart 
Wardlaw, Bickersteth, Tholuck, say that in their whole 
experience they never beheld anything like it. I assure 
you many a tear of joy is shed. It is more like Heaven 
than anything I ever experienced on earth. The work is 
done, a work in our spirits which can never be undone. 
The Americans have behaved nobly. I am appointed chair- 
man of one of the future meetings for devotion, an honour 
to which I am not entitled except as representing my 
Church. I would the whole world were with us! No 
report can give you any idea of it. I am half-asleep, as it 
is past midnight. I have to meet Czersky at breakfast at 
eight.” 

To kis Mothee : — 

“ My mind and heart are almost wearied with the excite- 
ment of this time. Meetings every day — conversing, 
smoking with Germans, French, Ameriesans, &o, - - all 
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in love and harmony. Tholuck, Rheinthaler, Barth, 
Cramer, from Germany ; Monod, Fisch, Vemet, from 
France ; Cox, Kirk, Skinner, Baton, Emery, De Witt, 
Baird, from America. It would take hours to tell you my 
news.” 

Fram his JotnftBTAL : — 

Septemher, 1S46. 

What an eventful year has this been to me ! In June^^ 
1845, I crossed the great Atlantic, and returned home in 
safety in November. Since then I have had much to do 
with colonial matters. I have received, with my colleagues, 
the thanks of the Assembly. I have visited Birmingham 
as a member of the Evangelical Alliance. I have been 
thrice in London — once to address five meetings on our 
Missions, and once as a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Alliance, and the third time attending the 
Alliance itself. I have, besides, written four articles for a 
Magazine, spoken at four public meetings in Scotland, and 
I have not neglected my own parish. I trust I may now 
have some time to devote my whole energies to this home 
work, and to publishing religious tracts. I have gained 
more than I can express by intercourse with the world. 
In America, and at the Alliance, I have mingled more 
with other minds — got hold of more — ^than during my 
whole lifetime. 

“ What has been done by the Alliance ? 

" 1. Brethren have met and prayed together ; they 
have become acquainted and learned to love one another. 
Is this not much? If the tree must grow from within 
— if Love is to be the fountain of all good to the Church 
and the world — ^is this not much ? Is it not almost all ? 
Was not every one at the Alliance melted by the harmony 
and love that prevailed ? What holy and happy hours were 
these ! Often was that room in Birmingham and London 
felt to be the house of God, the gate of Heaven ! 

2. Was it not much to have agreed upon a basis, and 
to have presented to the Papist so much harmony upon 
cardinal doctrines ? All who nad any dealings with the 
Popish Church felt this. 
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** 3. May not a loudor voice now speak to tlio world 
than has spoken for a time ? 

“ The happiest and proudest day I over spent was the 
day I presided in London over the Evangelical Alliance/* 

To PiOTOiPAL OjOEPBell, of Aberdeen : — 

Dalkeith, September, 1846. 

“I received your brochure yesterday. I do not quite 
agree with you in some points. I think there may be all 
the (me-rma which Christ ever intended to exist in the 
Church, without that kind of visible unity which you 
seem to contend for. The grand problem is how to obtain 
the greatest amount of one-ness in essential doctrine — 
in affection — ^in work — ^with the greatest amount of personal 
and congregational freedom as to government and worship. 
We may begin by assuming that denominations must exist. 
Let us try to give the disjecta membra unity. Find the 
unknown quantity aj, which is to be the bond of union. 
Here they are: — ^legs, arms, heads, eyes, ears, scattered 
about What form of body will unite them, leaving to 
each his individuality? Heaven alone knows; I don't 
In the meantime we must do what we can. 

“ I preached the anniversary sermon for the Wesleyans in 
their large chapel in Edinburgh. Such a crowd ! Long 
before the hour every crevice was choked. Up the pulpit 
stairs, and filling all the passages. As Sou^ey says of 
the rats, 

‘ And in at tbe windows, and in at the door. 

And through the walls in hundreds they pour, 

From within and without, from above and below, 

And all at once to the Bishop they go.* 

“ I am the first Established minister who has preached 
in their church." 


The death of his old teacher. Dr. Chalmers, deeply- 
moved him, and, when addressing the Lay Association 
of the Church of Scotland, he took the opportunity of 
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paying a tribute to the memory of this great and good 
man — ^ whose noble character, lofty enthusiasm, and 
patriotic views will rear themselves before the eyes 
of posterity like Alpine peaks, long after the narrow 
valleys which have for a brief peiiod divided us are 
lost in the far distance of past history.^ 

To his Mother : — 

184 ’ 7 , 

“Another third of June I and another, and another — ^it 
may be — ^until there is no son to write and no mother to 
write to, and the passing birthdays of time are lost in the 
new birth of an endless day, 

“ You would be grieved for dear old Chalmers. I am 
sure you will sympathize with what I said about him at 
our public meeting on Tuesday. I was grieved that later 
differences prevented, I think foolishly, any notice being 
taken of his death in our Assembly. The motives for our 
doing so might have been, perhaps, misunderstood. There 
is a great power at work, called Dignity, which sometimes 
appears to me to be like General Tom Thumb, the dwarf, 
acting Napoleon. I may be misinterpreted, too— I don’t 
care. A man’s head — at least mine — may deceive a 
hundred times a day — a man's heart never ! I never felt 
the rightness or wrongness of any thing strongly, without 
its really turniug out to be the right or the wrong I thought 
it was. Dear old man! He is among congenial minds 
for the first time — he never breathed his own native air 
till now — ^never felt at home till now. I intend going to 
his funeral. I hope the Free Church will have the taste 
not to attempt to make it sectarian — Chalmers belonged 
to Scotland. I am just going to write a funeral sermon 
on him. I feel he is a father and brother a thousand 
times more than men whom I address as ‘ Fathers and 
Brethren.’ 

“ This is a glorious day. The hawthorn is bursting into 
wreaths of snow ; ‘the birds are busy in the woods’; the 
butterflies are glmting among the bushes ; and everything 
is lovely. 
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“ Is my father with you ? 1 need not say that he is 

inseparably connected with you in my thoughts to-day, for 
I am sure a kinder father no children ever had. I am 
thankful that he fixed upon the Ministry for me. I declare 
I do not remember a day when I thought it possible that 
I could be anything else than a Minister — ^nor do I remem- 
ber any other profession which for a moment I ever wished 
to adopt — ^unless in school, when I once desired to be a 
bandmaster ; at another time, a Ducrow galloper on horses; 
and, lastly, and more especially, a Captain of a man-of-war I 



^'My dear, I remember long ago, when there was a 
minister of the name of Macleod in Dalkeith.” 

To Mr. James M^Phersoit, Loudoun : — 

Dalkeith, June 30ih, 1847. 

“ I do not feel that I am separated from my beloved, 
tenderly, deeply beloved flock, who have either left Lou- 
doun for Heaven, or left the Establishment for another 
branch of Christ’s visible Church. I feel we are united by 
bonds far closer than we understand ; bonds which Christ 
has cast around us, which He will lovingly keep around 
us, and which He will not let the world or ourselves sever. 
And oh ! how I long for His coming ; when we shall all be 
together again ; when we shall know even as we are known, 
and be for ever with Himself ! ” 
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Erom Lis Jotjbnai. : — 

** July 4, *47. — never felt more overwhelmed by work 
than during the five weeks which preceded my Communion. 
I was concerned for the Assembly, that it should do God’s 
will. I was convener of the committee appointed to select 
and send off a deputation to the Colonies, which are ever 
present to me. I had public sermons to preach in Glasgow 
and [Edinburgh. I had to speak the truth, and fitting 
truth, at the Lay Association and Female Education Meet- 
ings. The Evangelical Alliance was coming. I was to 
speak there. Then there were preparations for the Com- 
munion, and a great deal of sickness in the parish. At 
home, my own dear brother, George, was ill, and my 
mother and I going, in thought, to the graves at Campsie. 
In short, I never had such a pressure upon me. I could 
have wished to bury my head in the grave. 

**To add to this, on the Wednesday before my Com- 
munion, ten minutes after leaving our Session meeting, 
good Mr. Bertram, my elder, fell down dead! It was, 
indeed, a very trying time ; yet I had much inward peace. 
I felt as if outside of the house there were wind and storm, 
which beat into the ante-chambers; but that there was 
within a sanctuary which they did not and could not reach. 
I experienced a strange combination of great trouble and 
perfect peace. And how graciously has God brought me 
through all ! The Assembly was very good ; its debates 
calm and truthful, its decisions, as far as I can see, just and 
righteous. The deputation to America was selected after 
much correspondence. I am since vindicated for having 
proposed and carried their appointment. They have 
received an enthusiastic welcome, and they themselves 
acknowledge that their mission was needed. My public 
sermons were well received, and I hope did good. I spoke 
as I wished, i.e. the truth which I desired to communicate 
to the Lay Association, and at the meetings for Female 
Education in India, and of the Evangelical Alliance. I was, 
at home, able to strengthen and comfort dear Mrs. Bertram. 

I never had a more peaceful and delightful Communion. 
My dear George is recovering. Oh, how my prayers have 
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been answered Thou, God, knowest ! I have passed through 
all this in peace. I thank God. For I do feel that His 
supporting grace can alone enable one to meet the sorrowing 
burden of humanity. The flesh would say, fly, hide thy- 
self, partake not of those cares and troubles. But this is 
not the voice of the Spirit. The Spirit of Jesus would 
have us carry the care, and the anxiety, and the sorrow of 
the world, all the while giving us His peace — that peace 
which He had even when He wept at Bethany and over 
Jerusalem, and went about doing good, and mourned for 
unbelief. 

“ Faith in an eternal life with God, must, I think, arise 
necessarily out of love to Him here. Did I only know 
that David loved God, I would, without further evidence, 
believe that he had full assurance of life beyond the grave.'' 

“ To me the greatest mystery next to the mystery of God's 
will is my own ] It is of all truths the most solemn to re- 
cognise the possession of a responsible will — which because 
it is a will com choose, and because of sin does choose, what 
is opposed to the wiU of God. 

The existence and influence of Satan are not more mvs- 
terious than the existence and influence of bad men. Evil 
is the mystery — not evil agents and evil influence. Con- 
sidering all things, perhaps, a Demoniac in the synagogue, 
a wicked Judas in the Church, is a greater mystery than 
Satan. 

“ The great difference between the law and the gospel is, 
that the latter brings a power into operation for producing 
that right state of mind — ^love to God — which the law 
commands but cannot effect. 

“ Christ is the living way, the eternal life, as He gives to 
us His own life and Spirit. To be as He was is the only 
way to the Father. 

God is surely revealing Himself to all His creatures, 
I cannot think that there is even a Bushman in Africa 
with whose spirit the living God is not dealing. The 
voice of God is speaking though they may not hear it ; 
yet they may hear it, and so hear it as to know the living 
and true God. 
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"St. Paul said that God had appointed the bounds of 
men’s habitations that they might seek after Him. This 
implies that to find Him was possible. 

“ I win never agree to the sensuous philosophy which 
insists on all teaching coming through materialism. Edu- 
cation is to lead out, to draw out, what I may already 
possess. 

“ God has made us for joy ! Joy is the normal state of 
the universe. This only makes Christ’s sorrow more terrible. 
Man’s joy and God’s joy must be one. ‘ Ye shall be as 
gods.’ Yes ; but not by the Devil’s teaching. 

“ What dreadful suffering must Christ have endured 
from want of human sympathy 1 How alienated is man 
from God, when Peter and the apostles were so alienated 
from Christ. ‘ I am not alone, for the Father is with me,’ 
but none else 1 ” 


The movement in. favour of a reformed Church, 
inaugurated in Poland by Bouge and Czersky, was 
at this time awakening much interest among Pro- 
testants. Both Eonge and Czersky had been present 
at a meeting of the Alliance, and as some members of 
that body were anxious to obtain reliable information 
on the subject, Norman Macleod was asked to accom- 
pany the late Dr. Herschell of London on a visit to 
the principal congregations of the new communion. 


NOTES OF A Visrr TO PKUSSIAN POLAND AND SILESIA 
IN AUGUST, 184 - 7 . 

To Lis Fathbe : — 

“ During my short stay abroad I intend to address all 
my letters to you, in the hope that they may contain 
something interesting, which may, perhaps, induce you to 
bear with that peculiar hieroglyphical character which I 
generally use in writing, and which, through your excellent 
example, I have studied from my earlie!>t infancy. I must 
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tegin at the beginning — ^whether or not I shall continae 
to the end is another question. 

“ At York we visited the Castle and all its horrors — saw 
old and young confined in stone courts, hard stone under 
foot, hard stone on every side, stone and iron surrounding 
them during the day and night, and we in sunshine and 
breeze, with joy above and around us. Saw the condemned 
cell, with its iron bed and cold walls, the only view being 
through thick bars, upon a small green spot with rank 
grass, surrounded by walls, where the wretched occupant 
must be laid on the day of his execution, along with those 
who have gone before him to the same sad spot. A 
burying-place which contains the bodies of those only who 
have been executed is a sad and solemn sight. 

From this we passed to the Minster once more. And 
what a change jErom the cell and the graveyard, and the 
cut-throat Museum, to that gorgeous pile of pinnacle and 
tower, with its long-drawn aisles and stained windows, 

‘ red with the blood of kings and queens,' and quaint de* 
vice and carved imagery, and full of glorious anthems and 
chanted prayers ! A very shadow, I thought, of that state 
of grandeur and glory into which the gospel brings us — 
out of the horrid prison and condemned cell, and grave- 
yard without hope.” 

pass over the many interesting conversations held 
in Berlin with Neander, Uhden, Kuntze. 

“We obtained, however, little information from them 
regarding the present state of the Beform movement All 
paities seemed indifferent to it. All parties rejected Ronge. 
Sydow called him ‘ em auagehlaaeTier Nai'r/ and despised 
both the man and his opinions, and considered them only 
a little better than Popery, 

“ Saturday morning we posted sixty-two miles, to Schnei- 
demiihl, where we arrived the same evening about eight 
o'clock. We found Czersky waiting for us. 

“ Upon Sabbath morning, at ton, we went to his church. 
As we entered the people were singing one of Luther's 
hymns, with- -as is usual in Gorman churches- -loud and 
jbarmonious voices, led by an organ and a tolerably got)d 
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3lioir. About 120 were present. The passages and all 
round the altar were strewed with flowers, which we 
learned afterwards was a token of gladness at seeing us 
amongst them. 

“ When the psalm was nearly concluded Czersky entered. 
He was dressed in priest’s garments ; in a long black cloth 
gown, which came down to his toes and was buttoned in 
front, and over this a jacket of white muslin beautifully 
worked, with wide sleeves, and coming down to his waist. 
He knelt and prayed in silence before the crucifix, and 
then preached. 

We held a conference with the elders at Czersky’s 
house, in the morning. About twelve were present. The 
chief objects of the meeting were to ascertain their state 
of mind towards Czersky, and above all to exhort them 
upon certain points which, we believed, required the 
advice of neutral parties in whose good-will perfect con- 
fidence could be placed. Mr. Herschell and I spoke our 
minds fully. 

“Though our conference lasted nearly two hours, we were 
listened to throughout with the utmost patience. Not a 
word was spoken unless we asked a reply. When these 
replies were given, Czersky seemed anxious that we should 
hear the opinions of his elders as well as his own. These 
opinions were most satisfactory. From this meeting, and 
from a private conversation which I had with Czersky 
during a short walk in the fields on Sabbath, as well as from 
familiar intercourse with him on the following days, I am 
convinced that there is perfect confidence placed in him by 
his people, and that he is a most simple-hearted, sincere 
man. Though he will never be a great leader, he will 
prove a true witness ; and if he cannot attack, he certainly 
will resist error. After the meeting we remained and took 
tea with himself and his wife. We were much struck with 
the humble and poor house in which he lives. Everything 
indicated a man who had not at least made money by his 
change. 

“ Our Sabbath evening’s work was closed by a call upon 
the old Lutheran minister, who was just retiring to rest. 
He received us very kindly, was frank and full of good 
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humour ; and while he deplored the number of churches in 
the town instead of one (his own), he bore the strongest 
testimony to Czersky, declaring him to be, in his opinion, 
a simple, honourable, upright, pious man. This was most 
satisfactory. 

Having determined to take Czersky with us to Posen, 
we all met next morning in the hotel, and were early on 
our way, by courier post with four horses. We had a 
journey of sixty miles before us. The day was scorch- 
ing. Our road lay along flat plains or through forests, and 
poor Polish villages. It was so sandy and rough that 
we could not make sometimes more than six miles an 
hour. The whole of this day's journey reminded me of 
America, more especially when our road lay through the 
forest. 

“ Post is, in many respects, an abler man than Czersky. 
He is an able speaker, has read and thought much, and 
is as firm a believer in positive Christianity as Czersky. 
Pamily worship is common among his people. His con- 
gregation numbers about 740, old and young. 

“The results of our inquiries into this movement in 
Poland may thus be summed up : — 

“ 1. Numbers : There are fifteen Christian Catholic con- 
gregations in Poland, each numbering upon an average 
300 souls, old and young. The numbers in four principal 
stations are, respectively, Posen 745, Schneidemuhl 400, 
Bromberg 600, Thom 400. Post has sometimes 1000 in 
summer. 

“2. All the clergy in Poland are for positive Chris- 
tianity, and will have nothing to do with Eonge. 

“ 3. They are not yet united, but wish to form a Pres- 
bytery. 

“ 4. This movement should be helped and strengthened. 
The people and ministers are poor. They could get on 
better by joining the Established Church ; but they desire 
church freedom, and they think that they are in a better 
position to act as a Mission, having reference to the Church 
of Eome, than if they were to become absorbed in the 
State Church, 

“ We left Posen on Thursday morning, and slept that 
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Dight at Lissa, half way to Breslau. We reached Breslau 
in the evening of Friday. 

“ We determined to drive out next day to Hiinen, to see 
Dr. Theiner, whom all pai’ties acknowledge to be the mogjt 
learned and able man connected with this movement. He 
was out walking when we arrived. His old servant, how- 
ever, went for him, while we sat beneatli the shade of some 
orange-trees in the little flower-garden. 

“ By-and-by we saw approaching, with quick steps, a 
man of the ordinary size, upwards of fifty, with a long 
German surtout, a cap with large scoop, spectacles, and his 
long hair, sprinkled with grey, flowing behind. He ushered 
us into a large room, which, in its thorough confusion, 
reminded us of Neander’s — chairs and tables, covered with 
books, and the whole room as if it was the temporary 
receptacle for a library hastily carried into it, along with 
some furniture, during a fire. The first look of Theiner 
filled me with confidence and affection ; the large manly 
brow, the twinkling black eyes and gentle smile, every 
feature expressive of eagerness, thought, tenderness, and 
simplicity. He gave us his opinions fully and frankly. He 
spoke of Ronge with unmeasured terms of contempt as 
‘ ein nickb wurdiges elevdes Geschbpf.' He spoke of Czersky 
and Post with the greatest respect, declaring his conviction 
that they were honest men. His own position now was 
one of literary activity. 

“ In the evening of Sabbath I heard Ronge. After 
reading a few cold, formal prayers, he commenced his 
sermon. His delivery is lifeless, without fire in eye or 
action ; hesitating, uninteresting. One was puzzled more 
and more to discover what the elements were in this man 
which could rouse the populace. 

“ I expected to have met Ronge according to appoint- 
ment in the evening, but he sent an apology % his 
friend. Dr. Beusch, with whom we had a very long con- 
versation and dispute. His opinions, like those of 
Ronge, are ultra-rationalistic — or rather, pantheistic ; 
and it was hardly possible to get a common standing 
ground. The whole system seemed to be a mixture 
of socialism and Deism gilded with the morality of the 
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Bible, and having a strong political tendency towards 
communism. 

“ Such is Ronge-ism. It is bad, but who is to blame ? 
Popery first. It is evident that the whole of this false 
system is a reaction from Popery ; that it has been moulded 
into its present form in the conscious presence of Popery. 
The materialism of the one has given birth to the anti- 
symbolical and attempted spiritualism of the other. What 
the result is to be no one can tell. It cannot stand as it 
is. It must advance to Quakerism and Spiritual Pietism, 
and end in Socialism, or its serious people be absorbed in 
a deeper and more evangelical movement. There does not 
appear to be connected with this part of the movement one 
man capable of giving it a good direction. One has only 
to hope that the Bible and hymn-book may help to save 
some of the poor people, who, I doubt not, are better than 
their ministers. 

“ I have now, within two years, seen the practical work- 
ing of various Churches, and come into contact with the 
clergy of various denominations. I have seen the war of 
weak sects in the backwoods and lonely settlements of the 
Colonies, and voluntaryism in its poverty and in its 
grandeur in the United States. I have watched well the 
temper and tendency of the Free Church in Scotland, 
especially in the Highlands. I have met in the freest and 
most friendly communion, for days together, the Dissenters 
of England at the Evangelical Alliance, I have examined 
the workings of Episcopacy during a year’s residence in 
England. I have seen Popery in every part of Germany 
from Vienna to Berlin, in France and Belgium, Ireland and 
America. I have examined into the German Church, and 
the result of all has been to deepen my attachment to my 
own Church — to fill me with unfeigned gratiude to God for 
the Protestant Evangelical Presbyterian Established Church 
of Scotland. It is Protestant, without any toleration of 
Popish error within its bosom. It is Evangelical, and 
equally removed from formal orthodoxy, or canting 
methodism, or icy rationalism. It is Presbyterian, and 
in possession of a free and vigorous government which 
occupies a middle point between the power of one bishop 
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or of one congregation. It is Established, and so not 
dependent for its support on the people, while, for the 
discharge of aU the functions of a Christian Church, inde- 
pendent of civil government by virtue of her constitution. 
What want we then \ Nothing but the power of the living 
Spirit of God, to enable ministers, elders, and people to use 
the high talents God has given us for the good of Scotland, 
of the Christian Church, and all to the glory of God. ‘ If I 
forget thee, Oh Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her 
cunning 1 * ** 
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CAJST TBABS AT SAXKBITH:* 

1848—1861. 

A S this Chapter must embrace the close of his 
mimstry in Dalkeith, it affords a fitting occa- 
sion for forming an estimate of the influences ■which 
then affected his ■views and character. It was a time 
of mental growth more than of literary or public 
work. He had more leisure for study than he ever 
afterwards possessed. His travels in America and 
on the Continent, and his intercourse "with represen- 
tatives of almost every variety of Church, had enlarged 
his sympathies, and given him a living grasp of the 
questions at that time affecting Christendom. His 
spiritual life also, chiefly from the care ■with which 
he cultivated devout habits, became higher and more 
even in tone. 

The two men who had most influence on his 
opinions were Thomas Arnold, and his o^wn relative, 
John Macleod Campbell. Arnold’s Life had just been 
published, and the manliness, the healthy common 
sense, the unswerving truthfulness and Christian faith- 
fulness of the great Head Master of Eugby, touched 
him profoxmdly ; while the struggle which the hook 
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recotmted against the sacerdotal pretensions of the 
‘ Young Oxford ’ school, on the one hand, and against 
the narrower section of the ‘ Evangelicals,’ on the 
other, had more than a historical interest for him j for 
these two extremes, under different outward foims, 
were equally loud-voiced in Scotland, and in Arnold’s 
writings he found a copious armoury for the defence 
of his own position at home. 

John Macleod Campbell was in many respects a 
contrast to Arnold. If the latter was clear and 
trenchant, the former was meditative, abstract, pro- 
found, almost to obscurity. Even when Norman was 
a student, Campbell used to have long and earnest 
conversations with him in his lodgings. He was 
then Minister of Eow, and involved in those contro- 
versies which issued in his lamented deposition — an 
act almost barbarous in its intolerance, and by which 
the Church deprived herself of one of the greatest 
theological minds, as well as one of the holiest char- 
acters she ever possessed. The intimacy between the 
two cousins had of late years become closer, and it 
continued to deepen to the last' hour of their lives. 
Campbell had a greater influence on Norman’s views 
than any other theologian living or dead, and was 
reverenbed by him as being the most heavenly-minded 
man he ever knew. There was no one at whose feet 
he was more willing to sit and learn. Campbell’s 
influence was not, however, so positive and direct then 
as it afterwards became. His great work on the 
Atonement was not yet published. A little book, 
called ‘ Fragments of Exposition,’ written partly by 
him and partly by his Mend, the late thoughtful and 

T 2 
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aecomplished Professor Scott, of Manchester, Tras the 
chief contrihntion Campbell had as yet made to the 
theology of the day. But his conversation was rich 
in suggestive ideas, which had a great effect in 
determining the tendency of Norman’s theology. 

There was one style of teaching which was especi- 
ally characteristic of his later ministry in Dalkeith, 
and of his earlier time in the Barony. He felt that 
the metaphysical and doctrinal preaching which was 
still prevalent in Scotland, had led men to deal 
with abstractions, ideas, names, rather than with the 
living God; and so he tried to produce a greater 
sense of the personal relationship of the Bather, Son, 
and Spirit. The dealings of an earthly father with 
his child were continually used to illustrate what 
the Heavenly Bather must, in a far higher sense, feel 
and do ; and he evermore pressed his hearers to enter- 
tain the same trust and confidence towards Christ, as 
would have been proper and natural had He been 
present in the flesh. Such tender thoughts of the 
Bather and the Son found fullest expression in his 
prayers, which, while most reverent, were so real that 
they sounded as if spoken to One visibly present. 
Their perfect simplicity never degenerated into famili- 
arity. Their dignity wsi» a* •"*'markable as their 
directness. These views had also a marked influence 
on his character. What the Personal Christ must love 
or hate became the one rule of life. This divine love 
inspired a deep ‘ enthusiasm of humanity.’ He seemed 
to yearn over men in the very spirit of Christ — so 
patient, considerate, and earnest, was he, in seeking 
their good. 
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Hia sermons at this time conveyed the impression 
of greater elaboration than those of his later years. 
One remarkable characteristic was the restiraint be 
put on the descriptive feculty with which he was so 
richly endowed. He conld very easily have prodnced 
great popnlar effect by indulging in pictorial illustra- 
tion, but he held this in strict subordination to the 
one purpose of impressing the conscience; and even 
then, the touches of imagination or of pathos, which 
so often thrilled his audience, were commonly limited 
to a sentence, or a phrase. 

There were other men, besides Arnold and Camp- 
bell, who more or less influenced his views at this 
time. There was Strothers, the author of ‘ The Sab- 
bath ’ — a rare specimen of the old Scotch Covenanter, 
stem but tender, of keen intellect and unbending prin- 
ciple, and full of contempt for the nineteenth century. 
Herman took great delight in exciting Strothers to 
talk on some congenial theme, to describe, with shrill 
voice and pithy Scotch, the good old days, to denounce 
with indignation the degeneracies and backshdings of 
modem times, to anathematize Yolxmtaryism as prac- 
tical Atheism, and declare Sabbath schools ‘the greatest 
curse the Almighty ever sent to this covenanted land 
— ^undermining family life and destroying the parental 
tie.’ If there was exaggeration, there was also good 
sense in many of Struthers’s reflections, especially as 
to the past and present of the working classes. He 
had been himself an operative for many years, and his 
remarks on questions affecting the working classes 
were not lost on his hearer. In contrast to Strothers 
there was John Campbell Shairp, now the wdl-known 
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Principal of St. Andrew’s, who, recently returned from 
Oxford, and full of enthusiastic memories of the men 
and. the opinions then influmicing the finer minds of 
the University, made Norman feel as if he had per- 
sonally known Newman, Stanley, Jowett and Clough. 
Shairp, with his keen sympathetic temperament, was, 
moreover, so saturated with many of the new views, 
and so earnest in his search after truth, that he stimu- 
lated his friend to study many subjects in which 
he would otherwise have taken little interest. John 
Mackintosh also, his deep-souled and dearest friend, 
then preparing, after his Cambridge career, for the 
ministry of the Free Church, was a frequent visitor 
at the Manse, and by his conversation, as well as by 
his letters when travelling in Italy and Germjany, 
inspired the very atmosphere of poetry and literalture 
which he was himself breathing. i 

To this list the name of another must be added, 
who touched more closely on his life as a misiister 
of the Church of Scotland. Ever since the Btfs- 
ruption Norman had mourned the deadness of the 
Church, and deplored the lack of men fit to guide its 
councilB or quicken its Hfe ; but in Professor James 
Eobertson, he found one who had both head and heart 
to be a Church leader. With a keen intellect, great 
power as a debater, and a singular grasp of principles 
— an enthusiast in philosophy as in theology — he 
was, withal, simple as a child towards God, true and 
loving towards man, and heroic in the self-sacrificing, 
devotion with which he laboured for the Christian 
welfere of his country. He was a patriot more than a 
(^urchman; and, in supporting him, Norman felt he 
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was following no narrow ecclesiastic, but one who 
had regard to the good of the nation as the grand aim 
of a National Church, and whose warm heart heat with 
a courageous and generous faith. Eobertson was just 
beginning his appeal to the Church and country for 
the endowment of 150 parishes. His aim seemed 
Utopian to the timid minds of many, who could not 
believe that the Church, so recently diattered, could be 
roused to the accomplishment of such a work ; but to 
others, the boldness of the proposal was one of its 
chief recommendations. Norman and he became 
attached fiiends. Long were the hours of friendly 
discussion they enjoyed, lasting far into night, when 
the conversation would range from criticism of Pichte, 
of whose philosophy Eobertson was an enthusiastic 
admirer, to questions of expediency touching some 
‘ overture ’ to the Assembly. Eobertson was the only 
man Norman ever regarded as his ecclesiastical leader. 

Frcm Lis Joumtal : — 

“ What precise relation does revelation without, bear to 
revelation within — the book to the conscience ^ 

“ Is anything a revelation to me which is not actually a 
revealing — a making known to me, or, in other words, 
which is not recognised as true by me ? 

“ Do I believe any spiritual truth in the Book, except in 
so far as I see it to be true in conscience and reason ? Is 
my faith in the outward revelation not in exact proportion 
to my inward perception of the truth uttered in the letter ? 

“ Wherein lies the difference between assenting to the 
Principia of Newton, because written by a great mathema- 
tician and not because I see them to be true, and my 
assenting to the Bible, because written by inspired men 
and not because I see how truly they spoke ? 
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“Whetlier do I honour Newton more by examining, 
sifting, and seeing for myself the truth of his propositions, 
or by merely taking them on his word ? 

Can any revelation coming from without, be so strong 
as a revelation from spirit to spirit ? Could any amount of 
outward authority be morally suflBcient to make me hate a 
friend, or do any action I felt to be morally wrong whils 
apprehending it to be wrong 1 It might correct me as to 
facts which depend entirely upon testimony and not upon 
spiritual truth. 

“ . • . I have just received some merry thoughts from 
a blue-bell, which out of gratitude I record. 

How long has that bell been ringing its fragrant music, 
and swinging forth its unheard melodies among brackens 
and briars, and primroses and woodroof, and that world of 
poetic wild scents and forms — so many — so beautiful — 
which a tangled bank over a trotting bum among the leafy 
woods discloses ? Spirits more beautiful than fairies behold 
those scenes, or they would be waste. That bell was ring- 
ing merrily in the breeze when Adam and Eve were mar- 
ried. It chimed its dirge over Abel, and has died and 
sprung up again while Nineveh and Babylon have come and 
gone, and empires have lived and died for ever I Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not like thee. 

‘‘What an evidence have I in this blue drooping flower, of 
the regularity and endurance of God's will since creation's 
dawn I Amidst all revolutions of heaven and earth ; hur- 
ricanes and earthquakes ; floods and fires ; invasions and 
dispersions ; signs in the sun, moon, and stars ; perplexity 
and distress of nations ; nothing has happened to injure 
this fragile blue-belL It has been preserved throughout all 
generations. The forces of this stormy and troubled earth, 
which have rent rocks, have been so beautifully adjusted 
from age to age, that this head, though drooping, has not 
been broken, and this stalk, though frail, still stands erect. 
This is ‘ central peace subsisting at the heart of endless 
agitation.' 

“ The blue-bell swung in breezes tempered to its strength 
centuries before the children of Japheth spied the chalky 
diflfs of Dover. It has been called by many a name from 
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the days of the painted warrior to the days of Bums ; but 
it has ever been the same. It will sing on with its own 
woodland music to all who can hear its spirit song, until 
time shall be no more. The blue-bell may sing the funeral 
knell of the human race. 

“ If there be no enduring spirit in man, no flowers of 
immortality more lasting than the flowers of earth verily 
all flesh is tnore worthless than grass. 

“ April . — ^It is curious to compare old and new maps, 
and to mark the progress of discovery. The blank space 
of ocean is followed by a faint outline of a few miles of 
coast, marking the termination of an intrepid voyager. 
Then further portions of the same coast are laid down at 
intervals as supposed islands. Then, by-and-by, those 
portions are connected, and the outline of a great conti- 
nent begins to be developed. The ‘ undiscovered ’ passes 
to the region of the known and familiar. Then follow the 
exploring of bays, the tracing of rivers, and the inland dis- 
coveries of mountain, plain, wood and pasturage, until at 
last we have an Australia mapped into settlements, dotted 
with towns and villages, divided into bishoprics and parishes, 
inhabited by old friends as prosperous emigrants, issuing its 
newspapers, and becoming an important member of the great 
family of man. Thus is it with the Bible. What progress 
is being made in the discovery of its meaning I How much 
better acquainted is the Qiurch of Christ now with its 
spirit, its allusions, its inner and outer history, than the 
same Church during any former period ! What a far more 
true and just idea of the mind of Christ, as manifested in 
and by the Apostolic Church, have we now than the Cliurch 
of the fourth and fifth centuries possessed ? Distance has 
increased the magnitude, extent, the totality and grandeur 
in the heaven-kissing mountain range. Individually, I 
find in daily study of the Bible, a daily discovery. "V^at 
was formerly unknown becomes known, and what seemed 
a solitary coast becomes part of a great whole, and what 
seemed wild, and strange, and lonely, becomes to me green 
pasture and refreshing water — the abode of my fireside 
affections. And surely I shall read the Bible as an alphabet 
in Heaven. It w^as my first school-book here, and 1 hope it 
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•will be my first there. Wliatl shall I never know the 
Spirit which moves the wheels, whose rims are so high 
that they are dreadful ? 

“ The only true theory of development is the develop- 
ment of the spiritual eye for the reception of that light 
which ever shineth.’ 

" CraVjfwrA Priory, May llt^. — leant against a great 
tall pine to-day. The trunk moved as the top waved in 
the wind. The many branched top with its leaves, use- 
less, albeit, was dependent on the rooted stem ; it ‘ moved 
all together, if it moved at all.’ But was not the stem 
dependent on the top also ? Had the top been cut off, 
how long would the stem have been of becoming rotten ? 
Let the people beware how they brag about the roots, and 
the dependence of the uppermost branches upon them. 
All is a goodly tree. May it only be the planting of the 
Lord I That so being it may bring forth the fruits of 
righteousness. 

. Christ’s love is not His life, death, resurrection, 
ascension, promises. It is that in which they all live, 
move, and have their being ; and my faith in His love is a 
higher thing than faith in anything whereby He manifests 
it It is frith in Himself — ^in what He is, and not merely 
in what He does.” 

The political disturbances on the Continent during 
1848 had, of course, great interest for him ; but he was 
struck stiU more by the outburst of discontent at 
home, as revealing a condition of society for which 
the Church of Christ was in a great measure respon- 
sible. His impressions on this subject were deepened 
by what he saw when he was in Glasgow during a 
serious riot. Suddenly the leading thoroughfexes 
were swept by a torrent of men and women of a type 
utterly difiCerent &om the ordinary poor. Haggard, 
abandoned, ferocious, they issued from the neglected 
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haunts of misery and crime, drove the poKee into 
their headq[uarters, and, for a while took possession 
of the streets. In this spectacle Norman recognised 
the sin of the Churches which had permitted the 
growth of such an ignorant, wretched, and dangerous 
population. There was no horror perpetrated during 
the first French Eevolution that he did not believe 
might have been repeated by the mob he saw in 
Glasgow; and although the Chartist movement was 
connected with a very different class of the com- 
munity, it also suggested serious thoughts as to the 
future of the country, and the duty incumbent on the 
Church. 

« 1848 . 

The Chartists are put down. Good ! Good for jewel- 
lers’ shops and ‘Special’ heads; good, as giving peace and 
security. Each one upon Kennington Common might have 
spoken Bottom’s intended prologue for Snug in his cha- 
racter of lion. ‘ Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wish you, or 
entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. 
If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life. 
No, I am no such thing. I am a man as other men are ; 
— and there, indeed (quoth Bottom), let him name his 
name, and tell them plainly he is Snug, the joiner.’ But 
this same Snug, the joiner, though no lion, is still a man 
as other men are — and so is each of the 10,000 or 20,000, 
or, according to common computation, 200,000, Snugs on 
Kennington Common — each a man like other men, each 
having a body finely fashioned and tempered, which in 
rags shivers in the cold, while the ‘ Special ’ goes to his 
fireside, with triumph draws in his chair, saying, ‘the 
scoundrels are put down body that can gnaw from 
hunger, and has not perhaps tasted food for twenty-four 
hours, while my respected and rather corpulent friend, 
the good ‘ Special,’ growls that he will be kept from dinner, 
and can only take a hurried lunch in the club, John 
taking charge of his baton. Nay, honest Snug has a heart ; 
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his friend Nick Bottom, the weaver, has his Thisbe 'at home, 
whom he loves, and though he is an ass, his wife loves 
him as much as Titania ever did his namesake. Does 
the ‘Special’ love Mrs. Smith and the young Smiths, 
more than these do Mrs. Snug and Mrs. Bottom, and the 
,young Snugs and young Bottoms 1 The Nell of the one 
and the Joan of the other think more of these same 
scoundrel Chartists than of all the world beside. Each 
dot in that huge mass on Eennington Common is the 
centre, the only one. perhaps, of household admiration. 
Daddy Special, thou art a good kind soul of a father 
and a husband — ^thou wouldst not crush the cat’s paw 
with thy baton — didst thou know poor Snug and Bottom 
thou wouldst not show thy family the way to break their 
heads. These are men like thyself, not lions. They are 
men, and so responsible and immortal beings. It is this 
which makes the heart bleed, and which makes us hear with 
anxious spirit the news of all that these men wish, say, try, 
and accomplish, and all that is done to put them down. 

“We demand from them patience while starving — 
do we meet their demands for bread ? We demand from 
them obedience to law — do we teach them what they 
are to obey? We demand from them love of man — 
have we taught them the love of God? What is the 
nation to do for these men, who made the nation anxious, 
and the Exchange of the world oscillate — and the hero 
of a hundred fights put on his armour? Here in the 
midst of us is a mighty power, felt, acknowledged — 
what is doing to make it a power for good ? Put down ! 
It is the putting down of a maniac, not his cure; and 
what if the maniacs increase and obtain the majority, and 
put down the keepers? Special! what hast thou ever 
done for thy brother ? Ay — don’t stare at me or at thy 
baton — thy brother, I say ! Now don’t get sulky ; I am 
not ungrateful to thee, nor am I disposed to fraternise 
with Du% and O’Connor, though I call Snug and Bottom 
brothers. But, I ask, hasit thou ever concerned thyself 
about thy poor brother — how he was to be fed and clothed 
— or if neither, how he was to endure ^ How he was to 
be taught his duties to God and man — ^and, if Jiot, how he 
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was to be a loyal subject to Queen Victoria, and a sup- 
porter of the Bench of Bishops ? Honestly, friend — ^hast 
thou ever taken as much thought about him as thou hast 
taken in thy kindness about thyself and myself, in defend- 
ing us on the 10th? Hast thou ever troubled thyself 
about healing his broken heart as thou hast about giving 
him a broken head ? And yet thou art not a bad man, 
but a good, kind souL But, friend, we are all forgetful, 
and all selhsh ! 

“ Selfish I This lies at the root of the whole evil, as it 
lies at the root, indeed, of all evil. That a great evil 
exists in the present state of our country is certain. 
Where shall we see such poverty and ignorance, with 
their results of miser}’’ and discontent and readiness to 
attempt anything to get quit of both, as in our free and 
Christian country ? Everywhere the same — every town, 
every village, has its ignorant and wretched men. The 
bees who fly about the hive, and buzz and sting, and die 
in the snow in winter, during some momentary sunshine, 
are few in comparison with those who remain torpid and 
dying from cold and exhaustion in the unknown and un- 
seen cells. The ignorance of masses of our people is 
unknown to all but those who, like myself, come into 
contact with them. I can, at this moment, mention 
four parents who came to me for baptism, who were as 
ignorant as heathen, never having heard of Jesus Christ, 
and knowing nothing of God or immortality. Everywhere 
pest and canker — spreading, deepening, increasing — and, 
unless cured in God’s way, punishing — terribly and righte- 
ously punishing — in God’s way. Principle and self-interest 
prompt the same question — what shall we do 1 — where is 
the cure ? 

Is the cure less taxation ? How this, when thou- 
sands of your most dangerous men tax themselves 
70 per cent, for drink! Is the cure high wages ? Ask 
the manufacturer if his safe men and true men are 
generally among those who have high wages. Is the 
cure school instruction \ But what security of any 
good have we in mere intellect without God ? More 
churches? Get your men first who will enter them. 
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More ministers ? Neither can cure poverty, and nanis- 
ters must be good and wise. SuflFrage ? Humbug. 

“ Not one of these is itself sufficient, but all are good 
when taken together. We must have schools, and any 
schools better than none, any education better, infinitely 
better than none. But not to dwell upon what all admit 
and feel, yet I would ask, why is not each factory com- 
pelled to have its large school and its large church ? Both 
to be for the workmen. Let the Church be threefold — 
Popish, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian, and let there be 
no fixed minister, but let the clergy in the town take time 
about in the evenings too, and none admitted but in 
working clothes. 

Yet there is to me a more excellent way, and that is 
love ! The true and only cure seems to me to lie in the 
personal and regular communion of the better with the 
worse — ^man with man — until each Christian, like his 
Saviour, becomes one with those who are to be saved ; until 
he can be bone of their bone, sympathize, teach, weep, 
rejoice, eat and drink with them as one with them in the 
flesh. The world will not believe because it cannot see 
that Christianity is true, by seeing its reality in the mar- 
vellous oneness of Christ and people. 

“The world, if ever it is to be reformed by men and 
through men, can only be so by the personal intercourse 
of living men — ^living epistles, not dead ones. Love, meek- 
ness and kindness, forbearance, unselfishness, manifested in 
human souls, uttering themselves by word, look and deed, 
and not by mere descriptions of these sentiments or essays 
upon them, can alone regenerate man. The living Church 
is more than the dead Bible, for it is the Bible and some- 
thing more. It is the Bible alive. It is its effect, its 
evidence, its embodiment. God has always dealt through 
living men with men, and He Himself deals with them 
through a Personal Spirit. When Christ left the world Ho 
did so that He might for ever dwell in it in His people. 

“Neither money nor schools nor tracts nor churche? 
can ever be substituted for living men. It is 'this we 
want. It is this the lanes and closes want. Not ministers 
.merely going their rounds, like policemen, w'ith black 
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clothes and white neckcloths ; not elders taking statis- 
tics, or deacons giving alms, or ladies tracts — all good (what 
should we have been without these, the only salt hitherto!); 
but we want Christians, whether they be smiths or shoe- 
makers, or tailors or grocers, or coach-drivers or advocates, 
to remember their own responsibilities, their immense 
influence for good, and to be personal ministers for 
good. The separation outwardly of society is terrible. 
Only see the old and new towns of Edinburgh ! What a 
type of British society I It used not to be so. In the old 
town and in the olden times, families of different grades 
used to live in the same tenement, and poor and rich were 
thus mingled together in their habitation and in their 
joys. So is it now in many villages, and in many parts of 
the country. But generally there is a wide separation, 
bridged over by tracts, or societies, or money (sparingly) ; 
but not by the living Church of Christ. The full heart 
and the full mind do not meet to empty themselves (there- 
by becoming fuller) into the void heart and ttie void mindL 
We have words on the philosophy of life, instead of lifer 
itself. We are selfish, I say, and willing to pay for it 
rather than to part from it. We subscribe for volumes of 
music instead of breathing forth, in the habitations of sad 
and bad men, ‘ the still music of humanity.' When shall 
we learn to imitate, or rather to share, the love of Him who 
was love itself, who, ‘ knowing that aU things were given 
Him of the Father, that He came from God and went to 
God,' — ^what then ? — Oh marvellous condescension, because 
marvellous love, — ‘ girded Himself with a towel and washed 
the disciples' feet ! ' 

“ The question in regard to elevating man is not so 
much what is good for him, as how the good is to be given 
to him. What he should have must correspond to what 
he needs. As an animal and in the body he needs food 
and clothing, air and light, and water and exercise ; as a 
social being he needs society ; as a sentient being he needs 
things pleasing to the senses ; as an active being he needs 
something to occupy him ; as a moral being he needs God 
over all and in all, blissful and blessing. Let all man's 
^ants be met. But the link between the supply and the 
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demand (or the soul which should demand), is the man who 
has already found the supply. If the question ever arises 
between the animal and the immortal, the first must yield. I 
hate giving in to the principle that hunger entitles a man, 
not to our sympathy and our charity, as men and Chris- 
tians ; but entides him to be anything or nothing, a thief 
or seditious. ^ A man's life is more than meat.' " 

To J, 0. Shaiep, Esq., Eugby, who had sent a Eeview of “ Stmthers’s 
Autobiography” — 

May 12^^, 1848. 

‘*As to Struthers, I fear you have missed the man. 
He is so completely a formation in an old structure of 
society, or rather an old organism in one, so thoroughly 
Scotch, so thoroughly antique, that unless you had been 
familiar with the genus, you could not classify him. I 
rejoice in his crudities about kirks. The very oddity of 
the garments which encase his Old Mortality soul delights 
me. The feature which I wished you to delineate was 
that manly independence, that godly simplicity of the 
peasant saint, which is so beautiful. Just read again his 
early days as a herd, his first day of married life, his 
first entrance into Glasgow, and then remember how true 
the man is. He is a genuine mcwi, and as perfect a speci- 
men of a class of Scotchmen passing away (and soon to be 
driven off the road like the old coaches by steam) as the 
pibroch is a specimen of old music, or the small bog 
myrtle of a Highland scene.” 


To the Same : — 

CBAXJPtnan Priobt, May lUh. 

have not written to your friend, Mr. Temple, because 
I found I could not receive him at my house with any com- 
fort or satisfaction. I came here for change of air, and 
propose returning home the end of the week, in order to 
attempt a little Sabbath duty before going off to ‘ summer 
high,' upon the Western Hills for a few weeks. I have 
run away from the General Assembly to which I was elected 
a member, preferring to drink in 'ihe spirit of solitude. 
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and to feast my inward ear upon ‘ unheard melodies/ rather 
than to sit, ‘dusty and deliquescent/ listening to the 
debates of my most worthy and orthodox, but still prosy 
and cock-sure-of-everything, brethren. All this lengthy 
explanation is to account for my ‘apparent heathenish want 
of TemjpU service and unkindness towards your friend. 

“ I have found it very good to have been withdrawn for 
some time from outward work. What I have lost in bo<ly 
doing, I have gained in soul being. I have felt how con- 
siderate and loving it was in Cfhrist to have asked His dis- 
ciples to go with Him and ‘ rest awhile/ because so many 
were coming and going that they had not time even to eat. 
In this struggle between the unseen and seen — God, and 
things apart from or out of God — ^it is good to be outwardly 
separated from the seen and temporal, as a means of being 
brought more into contact with the unseen and eternal. I 
have not had such enjoyable Sabbaths for a long time. 
Such peace and repose was unearthly. We ministers in 
Scotland cannot always enjoy our Sabbaths We have too 
much giving and too little receiving. The only way to 
get good for ourselves is to preach peacefully, without at- 
tempt at fine things, and in the sight of God and for His 
glory. Two books I read during my sickness — ^your friend 
Stanley's ‘Apostolic Age,' and the last edition of Hare's 
‘Guesses at Truth.’ This last rather disappointed me. 
It did not, as a whole, send me far on, nor did it come up 
to my idea of what the Hares could have done under the 
cover of a title which left such a mighty field for vigorous 
speculation. I was delighted with Stanley. The style 
perhaps is rather too intensely artistic. But it is a well put 
together, manly, fresh, truthful book. I have no doubt of 
his success in seizing the features of the old giants. I was 
charmed with his idea of each apostle becoming a guiding 
star to different times, or different ages finding their wants 
supplied by one more than the rest. I am satisfied, and 
have been for some time, that this is the age of St. John, 
Unless the Church gets wholesome spiritual food given to it, 
its next development will be mysticism. Nothing outward 
in government, creed, or mode of worship can satisfy the in- 
creasing hunger in the Church ; all are seeking something 
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whicTi they find not, yet know not hardly what they seek, 
I think that something is unity. But of what kind? 
Nothing can satisfy but one : — ^unity of mind with Christ, 
and so with one another. I hope the breakings up in 
Protestantism may lead to it. The breaking up of fleshly 
unity (i. e. anything apart from God) often leads to spiritual 
unity. Each part being driven to God (in its conscious 
weakness) for that strength, and good, and peace, and joy> 
earth has failed to give, becomes thereby more united 
spiritually to every other part so doing. 

“ I dare say you do not understand me, for really I have 
no brain, and no patience either to think or write. I ought 
not to attempt it. I only wish you were beside me, that 
I might splutter out my thoughts about the re-action 
which the cyiitwa/rdness of our orthodoxy is producing, 
and which the worst kind of Germanism, and the pan- 
theism of Emerson, are meeting and dissecting, but which 
St. John’s Gospels and Epistles can alone so meet, as to 
sanctify and save. But my brain, John, my brain I 

“ I am wearied, I can write no more. The day is lovely, 
John Mackintosh is here enjoying himself much. We are 
with my brother John, in Craufurd Priory. The trees are 
scattering their blossoms in the breeze; the leaves are 
transparent ; the bees and birds alone disturb the silence 
of the woods. I have had a short enjoyable lounge on 
mossy sward. I seldom think when walking. I am, as 
Emerson says, ‘ a transparent eyeball.’ 

A great study of mine during my sickness has been 
that mighty deep — Christ’s temptation — taken in connec- 
tion with the history of the first temptation, the history of 
the Israelites, Christ’s own history, and the history of the 
Church — and of each Christian.” 


An illness, brought on by overwork, compelled him 
to give up preaching for a time. He went for change 
of air to his father’s house at Shandon, on the pic- 
turesque banks of the Gareloch, and there, in his 
rambles by bum and brae, thought out those views of 
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tie temptatioa of Christ •wMch "were afterwards pub- 
lished. 


JVojwhis JoTrRNAii:— 

ShaTtdon, May . — How beautiful is everytbing here! 

* It is a very world of music and painting. In the melody 
of the birds, in the forms and beauty of the landscape, in 
‘ the colouring of the flowers and dressing of the trees, there 
seems a vindication of the pursuit of the fine arts. They 
are God-like ; but how demon-like when the artist recog- 
nises nature no longer as the " Art of God,’ but as the art 
of Satan for satisfying the soul without God ; then Eden is 
Eden no longer — ^we are banished from its tree of life. 

How many things are in the world yet not of it 1 The 
material world itself, with all its scenes of grandeur and 
beauty, with all its gay adornments of tree and flower, 
and light and shade — ^with all its accompanying glory of 
blue sky and fleecy doud, or midnight splendour of moon 
and stars — ^all are of the Father. And so, too, is all that 
inner world, when, like the outer, it moves according 
to His will — of loyal friendships, loving brotherhood — 

' and the heavenly and blessed charities of home, and all the 
“real light and joy that dwell, as a very symbol of His own 
. presence, in the Holy of Holies of a renewed spirit. In 
one word, all that is true and lovely and of good report — 
all that is one with His will, is of the Father, and not of 
the world. Let the world, then, pass away with the lust 
thereof ! It is the passing away of death and darkness — 
of all that is at enmity to God and man. All that is of 
the Father shall remain for ever.’^ 

To his sister Jaiob 

Shatook-, May, 1848. 

I have been yearning here for quiet and retirement. 
I got it yesterday. I set off upon a steeple-chase, scenting 
like a wild ass the water from afar. But heather, birch, 
and the like, were my water in the desert. I found all. 
I passed through the upper park and entered a birch wood. 
I traced an old path, half trodden — whether by men or 
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hares I could not telL It led me to a wee burn. In a 
moment I found myself in the midst of a poem ; one of 
those woodland lyrics which have a melody heard and un- 
heard, which enters by the eye and ear, goes down to the 
heart, and steeps it in light, pours on it the oil of joy, and 
gives it ‘ beauty for ashes.' This same mountain spirit oi 
a burn comes from the heather, from the lonely home of 
sheep, kites, and ‘ peasweeps.' It enters a birch wood, and 
flows over cleanest slate. When I met it, it was falling with 
a chuckling, gurgling laugh, into a small pool, clear as liquid 
diamond. The rock shelved over it and sheltered it. In 
the crevices of the rock were arranged, as tasteful nature 
alone can do, bunches of primroses, sprouting green ferns, 
and innumerable rock plants, while the sunlight gleaming 
from the water danced and played upon the shelving rock, 
as if to the laughing tune of the brook, and overhead 
weeping birches and hazels, and beside me green grass and 
wood hyacinths and primroses. All around the birds were 
singing with * full-throated ease,' and up above, a deep blue 
sky with a few island clouds, and now and then, far up, a 
solitary crow winging across the blue and silence. Now this 
I call rest and peace. It is such an hour of rest amidst toil 
as does my soul good, lasts and -will come back with a 
soothing peacefulness amidst hard labour. 

“ I felt so thankful for my creation, my profession, my 
country, my all, all, all, I only desired something better 
in the spirit. 

“ Pray don't smile at my bum ; but when I feel in love, 
I delight to expatiate upon my beloved ; and I am mad 
about my btim.” 

To the Same 

Shakdoit, May 23 , 1848 , 

“ To-day I set off on a cruise to discover a glen about 
which there were vague traditions at Shandon. It was 
called Glen Fruin, which, in ancient Celtic, I understand, 
was the Glen of Weeping. Dr. Macleod, a Gaelic autho- 
rity who is with us (a great friend, by-the-bye, of my 
mother’s), says that the bodies of the dead used to be 
carried through the said glen, from some place to some other 
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place — Whence weeping. Well, I set off. Behold me, stiff 
in the limbs, my feet as if they were ‘ clay and iron ' — hard, 
unbending, yet weak ; but the head of gold, pure, pure gold; 
though now, like Bardolph’s, unfortunately uncoinable. 
Behold me, puffing, blowing, passing through the upper 
park. Bathed ere I reached the birch wood, and soon re- 
clined near my burn, with Shakespeare as my only com- 
panion. But even he began to be too stiff and prosy. 
The ferns, and water, and cuckoo beat him hollow ; so I 
cast him aside, and began creeping up the bum, seeking 
for deeper solitude, like a wild beast. I was otter-like in- 
deed in* everything save my size, shape, and clothes, and 
having Shakespeare in my pocket. Then I began to gather 
ferns, and found beautiful specimens. Then I studied the 
beautiful little scene around me, and was so glad that I 
dreamt, on and on, listening to that sweet inland murmur. 

‘‘ The power of the hills is over me ! Away for Glen Fruin, 
two miles uphill 1 Hard work I Alas, alas ! that I should 
come to this ! Try it ! Be off I So off I went — ^and on 
and on. Green braes — there march dykes — there withered 
heather — ^there mossy. Very near the first ridge which 
bounds the horizon. Puff, puff — on, onl ‘Am I a 
bullet ? * On — ^at last — must lie down I 
. This will never do I Go ahead, Norman ! Get up — get 
on ! I do think that, on principle, I should stop I Go ahead. 
What’s that ? ‘ Goc\ cock^ cck, whiz-z-z-z ’ — Grouse I 

That’s cheering. What’s that ? ‘ Wheadleoo, ^uheadleoo'--^ 
a curlew ! Hurrah, we are going ahead I Another pull ! 
The loch out of sight. Something looming in the far dis- 
tance. Arran Hills ! So, ahead, my boy — Climbs better — 
steam up — the spirit of the hills getting strong — the ghosts 
of my fathers and my mothers beckoning me onwards. 
The moor getting boggy — soft — ^more hags — first rate! 
Ladies don’t walk here. This is unknown to dandies. 
Another hilL And then — ^up I am! Now, is not this 
glorious ? Before me, pure Loch Gare — and beyond the 
most sublime view I almost ever saw. Terraces apparently 
of sea and land — the sea a mirror. Vessels everywhere 
— ^the setting sun tinging the high peaks of Arran, kisang 
them and the hills of Thibet with the same glow, lay^ 
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ing the one asleep with a parting hiss, and with an- 
other waking up her eastern children. There’s poetry 
for you ! 

“ The great hills of Arran, ‘like great men,* as Jean Paul 
s&ys, ‘ the first to catch, the last to lose the light.* Was 
not all this glorious ? not to speak of the sea, and ships, 
and solitude. Do you know I never think at such times. 
I' am in a state of unconscious reception, and of conscious 
deep joy. No more. 

' “ Glen Fruin lay at my feet, with sloping green hills like 
the Yarrow ‘ bare hills,* as Billy says ; but like all such 
Kills, most poetical and full of ‘ pastoral melancholy.* Well, 



I shall only state that I came down, in case you imagine’ 
that I am there still. And when I came down, what then ? 
Most amiable and most literary — crammed a listening audi- 
ence with Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Shakespeare. 

“ Now have I not much cause to thank God for all His 
mercies ? and, dear, I have done so. I have been truly 
happy. My study has been the Temptation, still so full of 
wonders. I have not been in the least troubled about the 
Assembly, except so far as to make me remember it in my 
prayers — yes, both Assemblies, I am glad to say. These 
glorious scenes are in harmony only with a spirit of love* 
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God’s reign over all men, throughout all ages, and God’s 
reign of love in our hearts, when believed, gives peace. 

“ I wish to be back in time to prepare for the Ocmmu- 
nion. The scenes of beauty and the time of retirement 
which I have had are in perfect keeping with again hearing 
‘the still sad music of humanity,’ in our miserable closes and 
vile abodes. The Lord left His glory and rest to dwell with 
men ; and by the cross He entered into more glorious rest, 
were that possible.” 


To John C. Shairp, Esq., Bngby ^ 

Shandon, May 25. 

“ In the midst of sovereign hills silence is most becoming, 
and then I never can think at such times. I grow as uncon- 
sciously as plants do beneath the sun and shower. But oh ! 
the life and joy ! The man who begins to doubt anything 
on a mountain top except his own powers, who begins to 
question instead of contentedly receiving, who speaks of 
the authority of books and professors, who, in short, does 
not love and rejoice, should be pitched over the first rock, 
or have such a hiding given him with weeping Hrch as 
will send him howling to Glen Fruin (‘ the Glen of Weep- 
ing ’) ! I am every day getting better. I suffered from an 
affection of the membrane which covers stomach, chest, and 
brain, and practically all creation when it (the membrane) 
is out of order I I am certain Hamlet’s liver or membrane 
was affected 1 ” 


From his JoubnaXi 

Shabdon, June 3. 

“ Was there ever a period in which it was more neces- 
sary for men who love the good of our National Zion to 
meet together in prayer and sober, earnest thoughtfulness, 
to consider the state of our country and the present state 
of the Cliurch, our dangers, difficulties, weaknesses, duties, 
comforts ? 

“Might not such questions be considered as bearing 
upon that mighty one of education : the training up of 
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afi efficient ministry; an efficient system of Sabbath schools; 
the infusing a healthier life and love into our clergy ; the 
development of Congregational, Presbyterial, Synodical, 
and Assembly life ; the bringing forward of the intelligent 
laity ; the best mode of dealing with the poor Highlands 
— with the masses in towns; what is needed in our 
theology in our times with reference to Germany and 
England ; what are our duties to Dissenters, to the Church 
of England, to the Continent. If we only could get men 
to think, and think earnestly, in this terrible crisis, I should 
be at ease.” 


To his sister Jai^ : — 

Dalkeith. 

I feel terribly my loneliness, especially as preventing 
me from enjoying literary society. I began pondering in 
my mind whether there was any one in the town who 
could share my pleasure in reading ‘The Prelude,’ and 
* In Memoriam,’ or have a talk with me about the tenden- 
cies of the age. Of all my acquaintances, I thought Mrs. 
Huggins probably the most spirituelle, and off I went with 
‘ The Prelude.’ I found her in her usual seat by the fireside, 
her face calm and meditative, her thumbs still pursuing 
their endless chace after each other as if each had vowed 
an eternal revenge of his brother. There was an air of 
placid repose in her time-worn features, combined with an 
intellectual grandeur, caught from her long residence with 
the late illustrious Mr. Huggins, and also a nervous twitch- 
ing of the features, with an occasional lightning flash about 
the eye, which I have no doubt was occasioned by living 
near the powder-mills for thirty years. I was disappointed 
with her views of poetiy. I read the Introduction, and the 
following conversation ensued : — 

“ ‘ 1 . — We have here, I thmk, a fine combination of the 
poet with the poetic artist.’ 

‘ jET. — I wadna doot. How’s yer sister ? ’ 

— ^Well, I thank you. She has been a long time 
cultivating the ideal under me ; but her talent is small, 
her genius nothing.’ 
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— Is her codi (cough) 
better ? ' 

“ ‘ L — Rather, Mrs. Huggins. 

But, pray, how do you like 
Wordsworth ? ’ 

“ ‘ H — I dinna ken him. 

Whar does he leeve 1 In Petti- 
grew’s Close ? Is he the stioket 
minister ? * ” 

To his brother Oeoboe (advising hiTvi on the choice of 
a profession) 

DAliEEiTH, Ntjvember 6, 1848. 

. . . “ We must assume then, that, whatever we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, it must he for God’s glory ; or, 
to make this plainer, I assume that Christ has for every 
man * his work ’ — a something in His kingdom to do 
which is better suited to him, and he to it, than any other. 
Happy is the man who finds what his work is and does it 1 
To find it is to find our profession, and to do it is to fiind 
our highest good and peace. 

My faith is, that there is a far greater amount of reve- 
lation given to guide each man by the principles laid down 
in the Bible, by conscience, and by Providence, than most 
men are aware of. It is not the light which is defective, 
it is an eye to see it. 

“ For instance : Christ calls us outwardly and inwardly 
to our profession, and those two calls, when they coincide 
(when, like two lines, they meet at one point), determine a 
profession to any man who will be at all determined by 
the will of the Redeemer. The outward call is made up of 
all those outward circumstances which render the profession 
at all possible for us, and which render any one profession 
more possible than another. With this principle you are 
at no difficulty, of course, in determining a thousand pro- 
fessions or positions in society which are not possible for 
you, and to which, consequently, you are not called. I 
need not illustrate this, it is self-evident. But as in your 
case two or three professions may present themselves to 
you which appear all possible — ^nay, at first sight, all 
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equally possible — in such a predicament you would require 
carefully to apply the above rule, in order calmly to con- 
sider which is most possible, on the whole, for you. Among 
the outward circumstances which, as I have said, combine 
to make up this outward call, may be mentioned bodily 
health, the likings of fnends, interest of the family, means 
of usefulness, &c. 

“ But there is also the inward call to be considered. 
By this I mean a man's internal fitness for the profession ; 
and this of course makes the problem a little more com- 
plex, yet not impossible of solution. A man might put 
such questions as those : — 

Which“ profession gives the greatest scope for the de- 
velopment of my whole being, morally, intellectually, 
socially, actively ? Again ; am I fitted for this as to talent, 
principle, education ? In which could I best and with 
greatest advantage use all the talents Christ has given me, 
and for which He will make me responsible, so that not 
toe talent shall be laid up in a napkin or buried, but that 
all may be so employed that He can say to me, * Well done, 
good and faithful servant ? ' This is the way of looking 
at the question ; and I do not think it difficult to ajiply it 
practically with the assistance of God’s good spirit, 1 tell 
you candidly, that, as far as I see, you have to decide 
between the ministry and the medical profession. 

“ I need not tell you which I love most. I would not 
exchange my profession for any on earth. All I have seen 
of the world in courts and camps, at home and abroad, in 
Europe and America, all, all makes me cling to it and love 
it the more. My love to it is daily increasing. I bless 
and praise God that He has called me to it. Would only 
I were worthier of the glory and dignity which belong to 
it ! I find in it work most congenial to my whole being. 
It at once nourishes and gives full scope to my spirit. It 
affords hourly opportunities for the gratification,, of my 
keenest sympathies and warmest affections. It engages my 
intellect with the loftiest investigations which can demand 
its exercise. It presents a field for constant activity in 
circumstances which are ever varying, yet always interest- 
ing, and never too burdensome to be borne. It enables 
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me to bring to bear all I know, aU I acquire, all I love, 
upon the temporal and eternal well-being of my fellow- 
men, and to influence tbeir peace and good for ever. It 
brings me into contact with high and low, rich and poor, 
in the most endearing and interesting relationships in 
which man can stand to man: a sharer of their joys and 
sorrows, a teacher, a comforter, a guide. Do you wonder 
that with all my care and anxiety (which are burdens 
worthy of man) I should be happy all the day long V I 
envy no man on earth, except a better Christian. A minister 
of the gospel I Engs and princes may veil their faces before 
such a profession. It is to have the profession of angels, 
and to be a fellow-worker with Christ. Excuse me, if for- 
getting you for a moment, I have expressed the deep convic- 
tions of my soul as to what I feel this profession to be. I do 
not mean to say that I have no wish to influence you ; I have. 
For I would sooner see you an officer in Christ’s army — a 
plain Scotch minister though he be — than any other thing 
on earth which I can suppose it possible for you to have. 

‘‘ Add to all this, the loud call for such men as you to 
join the Church ! Oh, George, if you knew how I have 
looked forward to your being with me ! How I have 
rejoiced in the prospect of seeing us three brothers cany 
the Banner of the Cross together in our poor but beloved 
country ! I somehow cannot give up the hope yet. Better 
days are coming. They would come soon, had we more 
such men as you.” 

From his JoTmxAii 

^^NovmibeT 6. — ^Twenty-six cases, and eighteen deaths 
(no recoveries), from cholera at Loanhead. The Cholera 
Hospital preparing here. 

‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose soul is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.’ Amen. 

December 21. — hear two cases have occurred here 
last night. 

“ Lord give me grace to do that which is right. My 
trust is in thee. Thou art my refuge, and my fortress, 
my God, and having Thee as my sure and unchanging good, 
I am not afraid of the ‘ pestilence that wfdketh in darkness, 
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nor of tliG destructioB whicli wasteth at noonday.* Lord 
direct my steps ! Preserve me from the vanity and vain- 
glory which might wickedly lead me to expose myself to 
danger^ and from the selfish fear which would drive me 
from my duty. * Lead me w truiky teach me/ and may I, 
at this trying time, be and do that which is right as Thy 
son and ministering servant, and whether by life or death 
may I glorify Thee — for living or dying I am Thine, 
through Jesus Christ ! Amen. 

December 31, Sabbath night. — I am here all alone 
upon the last Sabbath, almost the last hour, of 1848. 

“What a year of world-wonders this has been, with 
political revolutions in every part of Europe ! In Britain, 
famine, pestilence, riots, and rebellion. 

“ It has been an all-important year to me ! During 
the year I can say, that as far as I know, I have not 
for a day or at any time consciously resisted what I 
knew to be right, setting my heart upon evil. I do not 
say that I have done any one thing perfectly. Every day 
has disclosed manifold imperfections, — sloth, pride, vanity, 
ambition, shortcomings in all things — but I have been 
alive. To what is this owing? I rejoice to write it — 
let it be seen by angels and devils — to the free and 
boundless and omnipo^nt grace and infinite love of God. 

“I have been rea^ng those old diaries. May I not try 
(in much ignorance) to sum up some practical lessons from 
dear-bought experience ? 

1. I had inadequate views of Christ's cross. I saw a 
work done for me — a ground for pardon — an objective 
reality; but I did not see so clearly the eternal neces- 
sity of the cross in me, of sharing Christ's life as mine, of 
glorying in the cross as reflected in the inward power it 
gives to ‘ be crucified to the world, and the world to me.' 

2. I was dealing too little with a Personal Saviour — 
had too little (or no) confidence in His love to me indi- 
vidually, and in His will and power to free from sin by 
making me like Himself. 

“ Light dawns, life comes I I have faith in the love 
of God to me, that I — even I shall be * perfect ’ as my 
Father in Heaven is perfect. 
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“ What have I lost by my wilful and rebellious sin ! I 
have during these years come in contact with many 
thousands in different parts of the world, in the most in- 
teresting circumstances, in domestic and in public life, in 
sickness, family distress, and on death-beds. How much 
good has been lost and evil done, by the absence of 
that real earnestness of word, look, temper, teaching that 
all, which can only come from a soul in a right state with 
God, and which never can be imitated, or would be so 
only by hypocrisy. What good, and peace, and happiness 
have I lost to myself 1 

“There is another thing presses itself upon me. I 
know as surely as I know anything, that all my sin has 
emanated from myself, and yet I do believe God has 
brought more good to me in the latter end by this very 
life than could perhaps have been brought in any other 
way. I would shudder in writing this if it appeared to 
be the slightest excuse for my iniquities. These, I repeat 
it, were mine. But I think I have a glimpse of that marvel 
of Providence by which evil — while it is nothing but evil 
— ^is yet by infinite wisdom and love made, like a wild 
stream, an instrument of God. 

“ Let me not forget to mention three men from whom I 
have received unspeakable good — Thomas Arnold, Alex- 
ander Scott, and dear John Campbell. 

“ I go to Glasgow to-morrow. Cholera rages, but I join 
my family, casting my care on God. Lord Jesus, my ever- 
present and ever-loving Saviour, I desire to abide in Thee, 
to trust in Thy life. Thy grace. Thy character. Thy ways. 

“ Lord I am thine I for time and eternity. Amen and 
Amen.’* 


The condition of the Church still weighed heavily 
on him. Church questions were in his eyes secondary 
to the grand end for which all Churches exist, the 
raising up of living Christians ; and so day and night 
he pondered over the best methods for stimulating a 
healthy zeal. There were many clergymen in his own 
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neigiLtourliood and elsewhere, who sympathized with 
Tn'm in his anxieties, and with whom he frequently 
exchanged ideas on this subject. But as there was 
no organ through which the Church might address 
her members on questions of Christian life and work, it 
was resolved that a magazine should be started, con- 
taining papers for Sabbath reading, and to be sold at 
the lowest possible price. He thus became editor of, 
the Edinburgh Christian Magaeine^ a monthly periodical 
published by Messrs. Baton and Eitchie, in Edinburgh. 
Short sermons, papers on social and scientific subjects, 
biographies, missionary intelligence, articles upon 
parochial ahd church organization, and notices of 
books, formed the contents. 

The Christian Magazine never attained a very large 
circulation; but the editor was well satisfied in 
having an audience of 6,000 femUies to which he 
could address himself, and there can be no doubt that 
the appeals 3nade in its pages on behalf of missionary 
enterprise, and organized parochial work, did much to 
qtdcken a religious life which was broad and tolerant 
as well as earnest. 

Many of the articles and stories which he afterwards 
wrote for Good Words, appeared in an embryo form in 
the ‘ Blue ’ Magazine, as it was popularly called ; but 
the greater portion of his contributions consisted of 
short, practical papers intended for the firesides of 
Churchmen. During the first year of the ma gazine 
(1849-50J, he wrote more than twenty articles, and 
among these a useful series on Family Education, 
which was afterwards expanded into a volumeC* 

* “ The Home School.” 
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A series of papers on Drunkenness^ whicli he con- 
tributed during 1850-61, was reprinted under another 
title.* 

He was a member of the General Assembly of 1849, 
and spoke at considerable length on Education, the 
Continental Churches, India Mission, and Endow- 
ment. In his speech on the last named subject, he 
expressed, with great energy, his favourite idea of the 
Christian congregation being a society charged with 
the blessed mission of meeting the manifold evils of 
society, physical and social as well as spiritual, and 
urged the necessity of bringing living Christian men 
into personal contact with the poor, the ignorant, and 
the ungodly. His reflections during the disturbances 
of 1848, and the deep impression made on him by the- 
Glasgow mob, found a voice for themselves on this 
occasion. 


The question appeared to him to lie between the needy 
masses upon the one hand, and those who were able to 
help them upon the other — ^between those who were poor 
temporally and spiritually, and those upon whom God had 
bestowed temporal and spiritual blessings. The object of 
endowed territorial work was to bring them in contact 
upon the field of the Christian Church. They wished 
the poor to meet the rich there, that the rich might assist 
them ; they wished the ignorant to meet the well informed 
there, that they might receive of their knowledge. They 
wished the suffering, the destitute, and the afflicted, to 
meet the kind, and sympathizing, and Christian-hearted’ 
there, and from that union of fulness and emptiness, to 
enable those who have, to give to those who stand in need. 
Every man in that vast mass of humanity had immense 


• “A Plea for Temperance.” 
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influence, and if he could not be made great for good he 
might be made great for evil The hand that could use 
the hammer, could seize the firebrand ; the tongue that 
could sing praises to God, might become voluble in blas- 
phemy and sedition. The man with a strong head and 
heart, but uninformed, might gather his fellow-workmen 
around him in hundreds and thousands — ^he might speak 
to them of the separation between man and man, with an 
eloquence that rung in every man’s heart, because they felt 
it to be true ; he might speak of those who were in comfort, 
but who did not care for those in misery; he might speak 
of those who were educated, but who cared not for those in 
ignorance ; and that mass might become like a mighty 
avalanche set loose from its cold solitude, and descending 
into their valleys, crush the commercial prosperity and 
institutions of the country ; and all the while they would 
feel it to be a righteous punishment, on the part of a 
righteous God, for their selfishness and apathy.” 


jFVowi his JoTJENAn: — 

“I call individualism the embodiment of all those 
theories which would throw man back upon himself, make 
himself the centre, and referring all things to that centre, 
measure all things from it. It sees no law, no rule, no end, 
no will beyond self. The grand te^t of Emerson, * I am a 
man,’ is (in his sense of the phrase) its expression. What 
is society to me ? What is Luther ? What is the Church, 
or the Bible, or Christ, or God ? ‘ I am a man.’ This is 

SelhsMandigheit with a vengeance ! A man refuses to 
recognise or worship the personal God, and ends by wor- 
shipping himself. 

“ Self-destruction is the opposite of this, and expresses 
the essence of those systems by which the individual is 
annihilated. Popery is its ecclesiastical ideal, and despot- 
ism its civil. The Jesuit maxim, 'be in all things a dead 
man,’ is the opposite pole from Emerson. If the one 
system deifies man, the other annihilates him, though it 
must in justice be added, as a professed means of ulti- 
mately deifying him. Socialism seems to me to be the 
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Devil’s Urtmm quid. It would seek to fill up the longings 
in man after union in something higher or something 
beyond himself, and at the same time afford him the 
fullest out-going for his individualism. It is society sacri- 
ficed to the individual. Romanism would have the indi- 
vidual sacrificed to the society called the Church. These 
two poles are always producing each other. It is no 
wonder that the ecclesiastical and civil systems which would 
destroy the individual should produce the re-action of 
pantheism and republicanism, which would embody man’s 
individualism religiously and civilly. 

“ What is the Christian Tertium Quid ? 

** 1. — Unity with a personal God revealed in a personal 
Saviour. This destroys individualism in so far as it estab- 
lishes personal responsibility, and places the man as a part 
of a system, in which not he, but a personal God, is the 
centre, a God Whom we ought to love and serve. Indi- 
vidualism cannot co-exist with the ideas of ought to love 
and serve. These destroy Selbststandigkeit. To recognise 
the existence of light, is at once to give up the notion 
that the eye exists for itself, and by itself' as a self- 
sustaining and self-satisfying organ. 

“ 2. — Union with man through God. I say through 
God, because we can only find our true relationship to any 
point within the circle by seeing our mutual relationship 
to the centre, God our Creator, as the bond which unites 
us to man. God our Father is the bond which unites us 
to all His true children. The family, the neighbourhood, 
the citizenship, the state, are the outlets of our social 
tendencies to men, in God our Creator. 

“ The Church is specially the outlet of our social ten 
dencies to God our Redeemer. There is here a healthy 
union of our individualism with socialism. The indi- 
vidual is preserved. His personality is not destroyed — it is 
developed. Free-will, responsibility, the necessity of seeing 
and knowing for himself are recognised. In Heaven he 
can say, ‘ I am a man.’ His union with God is essential 
to the development of his individuality, just as light is 
essential to the health of the eye. The social life is also 
preserved Tim attraction of God renders the attraction 

VOT. I X 
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of man necessary. The family relation appointed by God, 
is the school in which men are trained for the family of 
rr\sm The child, in spite of himself, finds himseH a 
brother, or son, and enters life a part of a system, to whose 
well-being he must contribute his portion by the sacrifice 
of self, and in this very sacrifice find himself enriched. 
The necessity of labour is another bond, and so is the 
necessity of living. The man must remain poor in head 
unless he receives knowledge, and poor in pocket unless he 
receives work, and poor in heart unless he receives love. 
And all this receiving implies giving, whether it be faith, 
or work, or love, in return ; and thus bond after bond 
draws man out of himself to man. 

** No wonder Pantheists and Socialists hate the personal 
God, the family, the Word, the Church.” 


To Mr. M'Phbbsoit (an Elder in Loudotin) : — 

Daxkeith, February 17, 1849. 

** I need hardly tell you that I very sincerely sympathise 
with you, and with all my dear old friends who are now in 
the midst of such sore and solemn trials. I fancy myself 
among you, going from house to house. I see your faces, 
and know how you will all think and feel. I wish you 
would let me know who have been carried off From my 
parish visitation book, I can recall the face and character 
of every one I knew in the parish, as well as I could the 
day I left it, and I feel anxious to know who have been 
removed. 

“ How soothing to feel that we are not lost in the big 
crowd, that our case is not overlooked by Him who is 
guiding the stars — but that His eye of love rests upon us, 
and that He is attending to each of us as really and truly 
as He did to Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus whom He 
loved 1 ” 

To John- Mackintosh (in Eome) : — 

Dalkeith, December 23, 1849. 

**Tour letter inflamed my blood and fired my brain, 
and unless I knew from experience that ' we may not hope 
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from outward forms to live the (what ?) passion and the joy 
(life?) whose fountains are within/ I should certainly 
have been unhappy. Dear John, all our happiness flows 
from our blessed Redeemer. He divideth to each, gifts, 
talents, place, work, circumstances, as seemeth good to 
himself. Blessed is the man who can trust Him, and 
take what He gives, using it for the end for which it is 
given. So, dear John, I will not envy thee I Thine is 
Rome, mine is home. Thine the glories of the past, mine 
labour for the glories of the future without the past. 
Thine the eternal city with all — all — art, music, ruins, 
visions, ideal day dreams, choking unutterable reminis- 
cences; a spiritual present, impalpable, fascinating; — 
all — all that would make me laugh, weep, scream, sing — 
all, and more are thine. So be it. Mine is a different 
lot, but both are given us by Him, to be used for His king- 
dom and glory; — and darling, thou wilt so use them, I 
am sure 1 The spirit of the greatest man Rome ever held 
within her walls, even that old tent-maker, he who after 
his wintry cruise came weary and careworn up the Appian 
way — his humble and heroic spirit will be thine ! and His, 
too, by Whom he lived I For this day ftis past 12 a.m. !) 
reminds me Christ is bom, and the world of Cicero and. 
Caesar is not ours, but a world unseen by the eye, unheard 
by the ear ; a world whose glories are in dim wynd and 
dusky tenement as much as in Rome. So, dear John, I 
will do His will here, and thou there, and if we be faithful, 
we shall have a glorious life of it together somewhere else 
and for ever I Yet, would I were with thee I It is my 
weakness ; I can guide it only, change it I cannot. 

“ Everything in our land is flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
Don^t believe me. I presume it is the best land on earth ; 
but I have not moved for months from home. 

“ What of the Jews in Rome ? Let us labour for them, 
but confess that their day is not yet come, nor, I think, 
dawaed. This is my latest conclusion. Keep thy heart, 
deart st. Were I in your place, I believe I should be ruined ; 
thus L see Christ’s love in keeping me at home. Popery ! 
‘ The Bible without the spirit is a sundial hy moonlight* 
WeD done, old Coleridge ! I have long believed that 
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Popery will be the pantheistic re-action of the latter days, 
Presbyterianism in our country is a poor affair. If there is 
to be a Church for man to embrace taste, intellect, genius, 
and inspire love, veneration, awe, and if that Church is tc 
bo a visible one, our Free and Bond won’t be among the 
number. We are sermonising snobs. But 1 rave and run 
on. Don’t believe me. Short of heaven there is no ideal 
Church. I am sure of this, that I am right in loving 
Christ, and in loving Christians, and the souls of men 
for His sake. Beyond this twilight, farther on darkness ! 
What are you doing now ? Gazing on the moon, feasting 
on Christmas rites, seeing, hearing ? Ah, me 1 ” 

From his Fatheb 

Moitat, 1849. 

** It would truly give me real delight if you could go 
to London and act as my substitute, and in such a good 
cause. The poor Highlands and Isles are as worthy of 
your efforts as Germans or Jews or Indians, and they 
require it just as much. The only legacy I can leave you, 
is an interest, a heart-felt interest in that poor people 
whose blood flows in your veins. Do, my dear fellow, 
think of it.” 

From his Note-Book: — 

Work for 1850. — Jamw/ry 18. It is now being 
impressed upon minds, slow to learn from anything but 
facts, that the Church of Scotland is daily going down hill. 
We are weak, weak politically, weak in the hearty attach- 
ment of any class — upper, middle, or lower, learned, earnest 
or pious — to us, as a Church ; there is no State party 
who care one farthing for us on great, national, and 
righteous principles. Yet all this would not necessarily be 
evil if we were strong Godward. Nay, it might prove a 
blessing, the blessing which oft springs from a sore chas- 
tisement. But I cannot conceal from myself that we have 
reached the depth immediately below which is destruction, 
of being weak towards God in faith, love, hope, devoted- 
nes^ and in simple-mindedness for His glory. I cannot 
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say what amount of good may exist in the Church. God 
knoweth how many hidden ones it may contain 1 and He 
may see many tears shed in secret, and may hear many 
groans for the sins of Jerusalem, and many prayers may 
enter His ears for her peace and prosperity. But sin can 
be seen. The evil is manifest, and what is bad is visible. 
There is sloth and an easy indifference as to the state of the 
Church. No searching, as far as man knows, to find out 
our sins. No plans, no strivings to meet difficulties and 
evils, to do our work as we should do. Everywhere dis- 
union, separation, men flying from social questions which 
affect the body, and even the good men seeking relief in 
the Spiritual selfishness of personal and parish work, as if 
terrified to look at things within and around. 

“ In these circumstances the work I would propose 
would be a convocation of a number (however small) to 
inquire into the state of Zion ; to seek out and apply a 
remedy ; above all, to do the work of works, of lying pros- 
trate before God, and asking, in earnest prayer, ‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have us to do V ” 

To Mrs. DiaousTOUisr 

Dalkeith, 1850. 

“ I am here all alone — Skye my only * companion — if 
I except my constant friends in the book-shelves who chat 
with me day and night. I am very jolly, because very 
busy ; not that I by any means advocate this bachelor 
life, for unless I looked forward to my sister’s return, I 
would instantly advertise, my parochial visitations pre- 
venting me for some time from personally attending to 
this duty ; I often think Falstaffs resolution was not a 
bad one, ‘ I’ll turn a weaver and sing psalms ! Before I 
lead this life longer, I’U sew nether socks, and foot them 
too !’ 

“ The only defect in Skye is, that I never can get him 
to laugh. He is painfully grave. He seems sometimes 
to make an effort, but it passes off like electricity by his 
tail, which becomes tremulous with emotion.” 


• A favourite terrier. 
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The follo'wing bit of nonsense was sent as a qniz 
on some members of the home household, who were 
fesciuated by the description of primitive life and 
domestic happiness in the Landes of France as com- 
municated by a French fidend. 


August^ 1850. 

*‘It requires no small effort in me to write to you. 
It disturbs my deep repose ; it ruffles my ‘ calm/ ‘ so 
very calm from day to day/ It causes movement of 
my hand and thought in my brain which are habitual to 
neither; but as you kindly wish me to write to you, 
and flatter me with the assurance that my beloved 
parents will not consider an epistle from me an irreverent 
intrusion upon their time, I shall forthwith give you a 
simple account of my daily habits. I go to bed about 
ten or half past ; it depends on circumstances. I awake 
about eight, and lie thinking till about nine or tea This 
morning I fancied that I became a poor man, and sold 
my books and took a little cottage somewhere, with 
small rooms and nice roses, and one cow and some hens ; 
and then I just thought how sweet it would be to have 
mamma and papa, and all my brothers and sisters, and 
nephews and nieces, and uncles and aunts, all to live 
together for a long, long time, and to lie on the grass and 
to feed the pigs and the little hens, and dig the garden, and 
make our own clothes and shoes. My uncles would make 
the shoes and the clothes, and all my sisters and aunts 
would spin, and darling George and Donald would write 
poetry and work in the garden and sing, and dear papa 
and mamma would sit in large arm chairs and give us their 
blessing every morning and evening, and tell us nice stories 
about the Highlands, and I would keep accounts and 
everything in order ! Everything would be within our- 
selves. And then we should see all our friends and rela- 
tions, quietly, comfortably, and there would be no bustle, 
no dirty railroads or towns — all grass and vegetables and 
plenty. My blessingupon such peaceflil domestic happiness ! 
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I know my venerated father will rejoice at my pictore. 


X am no moie the wM man— 



I never meddle with politics or wnotfiitdieotaa 
church affidrs. It does one no 
good I think ' Bless me/ says I 
to Elizabeth Story, ‘what is life 
worth if we cannot have peace? 

What is the good of all this rant 
and bustle V ‘It rises my nerves/ 
says she. ‘And mine too,’ says L 
‘ It’s no wonder,’ says she ‘ ’Deed 
it is not,’ said L ‘ It would be a wonder if it didn’t/ 
says she. ‘ Wouldn’t it ? ’ says L ‘ In course it would,’ 
says she. *I would think so/ says L ‘And no one 
would differ from you, sir,’ says she. ‘I believe not,’ 
says L ‘ I would at least think so,’ says she. ‘ I am 
certain of it,’ says I. ‘ I make no doubt myself at aU of 
it,’ says she. ‘ Nor anybody else,’ says I, and thus we 
spend a quiet, peaceful, calm half-hour.” 
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The beginning of this year, 1851, was marked by two 
erents wMob bad an important influence on his future 
life. On the 23rd of January he heard, with great pain, 
of the death of his yalued Mend, Dr. Black, minister 
of the Barony, Glasgow, and in a few weeks afterwards 
he learned that the congregation were anxious that 
he should be presented to the vacant parish. Dr. 
Black had on his death-bed expressed the desire 
that Norman Macleod should succeed him, and the 
people were now unanimous in petitioning Govern- 
ment to that efloot. 


To his P ATHEa ; — 

January 1851« 

I mean strictly to avoid all movement on my own 
part in regard to the Barony; nor do I wish you to 
move in it. The session and people know me. They are 
acquainted with my preaching and public character. If 
the parish is offered to me in such an unanimous way as 
will satisfy my mind that I am the choice of the parties 
most interested in obtaining a minister, I shall feel it my 
duty to accept it. If there is a canvass dividing the con- 
gregation, I shall forbid my name to be mentioned. I am 
willing to go or stay, as God shall see it to be best for my 
own good, and the good of souls.” 

To his Mother ; — 

1851. 

Believe me I am disciplined to be a far more peaceful 
man than I was. My ambition has been sobered by ex- 
perience. I know what I am not and what I am. I am 
not a man of genius, or of power, or of learning, and can 
do nothing great in the world’s sense ; but by the grace of 
God I can be kind and good, and earnest and useful ; and 
can bring the souls of dying men to their Saviour for 
rest and peace. If God gives me the ten talents of the 
Barony, I shall not receive them with fear as if He were 
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a bard master, but witb solemn tbantfiilness and bumble 
praise, hoping by His grace to make them ten talents more. 
So, dear, your prayers bave been beard.” 

In the following month, and while the question of 
the Barony was still in suspense, the unexpected 
tidings reached him that John Mackintosh was dying 
at Tubingen. There was no man on earth whom 
I^orman lored more tenderly, and the news over- 
whelmed him. All other engagements were at once 
thrown aside, and on the 11th of February he started 
for the Continent. It had been deemed advisable to 
remove Mackintosh from Tubingen to the picturesque 
little town of Cannstadt, in the neighbourhood of 
Stuttgart, and Iforman remained there tmtil the 7th 
of March, when he went for a brief visit to Dr. Barth, 
the famous missionary, at Calw. On the 10th he 
returned to Caunstadt, and bade farewell to Mackin- 
tosh on the morning of the 11th. That very evening, 
with a swiftness that was quite unexpected, the end 
came, and while Norman, in ignorance of the event, 
was prosecuting his journey homewards, his dearest 
brother had entered into rest. 

JPVw» Ilia JoTTBNAL 

February 7. — ^This has been a day of heavy afiliction, 
for I bave beard of the death-sickness of my darling John 
Mackintosh — my more than friend — a part of my own 
soul. 

“ This day also brought intelligence of what I was led to 
expect ; that there is such perfect unanimity among the 
Barony people as will insure me the parish. But to enter 
it over the body of my dear friend Dr. Black, and John 
dying ! Oh, my Father ! teach me 1 
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“ My dear friend 1 Never, never have I known his* 
equal, never ! So pure, so tarue and genuine, so heavenly- 
minded and serene, so young and joyous, yet so old and 
sober ; so loving and utterly unselfish, a beautiful, beauti- 
ful character; the modesty and tenderness of a gentle girl, 
with the manly courage of a matured Christian ; knowing 
the world, yet not of it; mingling in it with a great 
broad-heartedness, yet unstained by a single spot ; warm 
and refreshing and life-giving as the sun, j’-et uncontami- 
nated by all it shone on. But I cannot utter my reve- 
rential and loving feelings towards my dearest and best ; 
and can it be that Ae, Ac is dying ! I feel the whole 
earth slipping away from me and only Jesus remaining.” 

Tuesday, February 11. — ^This day I intend going to Tu- 
bingen to see my dear John. I am not conscious of any 
selfish motive, unless the craving desire to see, help, and 
comfort, and, it may be, bid farewell to my dearest friend 
be selfishness. 

“What shall be the end thereof 1 

To John Macokintosh, at Cannstadt (written after leaving him on the 
Friday, March 7th, to return on the Monday morning to spend 
his last day with him) ; — 

CAI.W, half ’^^past five p.m., Friday, March 1th, 1851, 

“ Well, darling John ! More for my own comfort than 
yours, yet also to cheer you up a bit, I embrace the first 
moment given me to tell you my news. Like the woman 
who shows Eoslin Chapel, I must begin at the beginning 
— i.e., from Stuttgart. 

“ I found myself at half-past nine in an Eilwagen with 
two horses, and no passenger but myself. Opposite me 
was an old conductor who had grown grey in the service 
of that mysterious Prince of Thum und Taxis, whose 
dominions seem to be Eilwagens and extra posts, and his 
subjects Schwagers and conductors. My companion was 
most agreeable ; blessed me when I sneezed, offered me 
Schnapps from his flask, and gladly took the half of my- 
dinner from me, by way of showing his love to me. He 
was a thorough Swabian, and therefore I did not always 
understand him, but I managed by a series of nods, inti- 
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mating ‘I wouldn’t wonder/ suppose so/ to impress 
him profoundly with my intelligence. 

The road was uphill, the day cold, and very snowy. The 
scenery consisted of bare white fields, with cloaks and hats of 
fir plantations, here and there a steeple. I passed through 
sundry villages, but I hardly know yet where I am. Calw 
is in some valley beside some river, having streets, Gast- 
hauser^ and magistrates ; and, it is said, four thousand 
inhabitants. The whole city is for the present concen- 
trated in dear Dr. Barth. He received me with open 
arms, hugged me, kissed me, and did my heart a power of 
good in five minutes. He had an excellent dinner waiting 
and two friends to meet me. 

For the last hour I have been enjoying the dear man’s 
society and examining his house, and I assure you it is 
worth a visit. He has a suite of five rooms, entering one 
into the other. The first is a bedroom; the second a 
sitting-room ; the third his study ; the fourth, a nice bed- 
room ; the fifth a missionary museum. A more jolly 
ideal houaey you never were in I Everything about it 
enlarges the mind, and drives one’s thoughts to every 
part of the globe. The pictures of missionaries and mission 
scenes that cover the walls of the rooms, the maps, plans, 
books, all are enlarging to the spirit. The very clock 
which is now ticking beside me is itself a poem. It has 
in its dial one large watch surrounded by four small ones. 
The middle one counts German time. The others the 
time at Pekin, Otaheite, New York, and Jerusalem ! At 
this moment it is a quarter to six here ; five minutes to 
one A.M. in Pekin (the emperor snores !) ; half-past seven 
P.M. in Jerusalem (the sun is shining softly on Olivet); 
a quarter-past six in Otaheite; ten minutes past mid- 
day in money-making New York. (Wall Street is fiill 
of business !) 

“The missionary museum is exceedingly interesting. 
It would take days to examine it fully. The fruits, 
dres'^es, minerals, idols, &c., are from mission stations. 
One little trifle struck me. It was a bit of pure white 
marble from the basement stone of Solomon’s temple. 
It shows, I think, that the whole temple must have 
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been of white marble (which I never knew before) ; 
and if so, how pure, how glorious in the sun’s rays — what 
a beautiful type of Christ’s Church ! 

“Dr. Barth received a letter at dinner-time from the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. He keeps up a correspondence with 
missionaries in all parts of the world, and knows more of 
the men and their missions than any other man living. 

“ Nme P.M, — ^We have had much delightful conversation 
regarding missions and missionaries. Our very supper 
tasted of the work, for it consisted of reindeer tongue sent 
by the Labrador missionaries ! 

“And now, darling, I must stop. You know how 
much my thoughts, my prayers, my heart and spirit, all are 
with you. Every hour the parting becomes more real, 
more solemn. Nothing keeps up my heart but that which 
keeps up your own — * It is God’s will — His sweet will 1 ’ 

“ How glorious, how intensely blessed, to feel that we are 
in Christ, all of us * Oh, those blessed days I have passed 
with you I — Heaven, in spite of all darkness. Is it memory 
already \ It is not. I am with you, beside you, among 
you all. Oh, my dearest of brothers, may Jesus shine on 
you day and night, and may you shine through His 
indwelling. God bless you, dearest. Farewell.” 

To the Same 

Gaklsetjhe, Satwrday Evening^ half -past 
March 8th, 1851. 

“ Deaeest and best of eaethly Brothees ! 

“ I left dear old Barth this morning at ten. I do think 
that he and his house are the most perfect ideals of what 
missionary archbishops should be and should have. Only 
picture the old fellow resting his feet on a stuffed tiger from 
Abyssinia, giving me at breakfast honey from Jerusalem, and 
a parting glass of wine from Lebanon ! Is it not perfect ? 
And then his apostolic look and conversation ! What a busy 
man he is ! Besides superintending the books published 
by the Calwer Verein (most of which he has written him- 
self), he edits five journals monthly — one for the young, 
of eighty pages, and four missionary journals making 
fifty-six pages ; in all, one hundred and thirty-six pages 
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every month ! His books have been translated into seven- 
teen different languages. It is really most ennobling and 
elevating to one’s spirit to see that old man, so plain and 
simple, yet, there in his humble house, corresponding with 
every part of the globe, watching day by day the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom, visiting with his spirit and heart every 
scene of missionary labour, and thoroughly acquainted 
with them all. This is being a king indeed. Surely * we 
can make our lives sublime ’ by doing tl\j& work Christ has 
given us. I think Barth is more of a prince, a governor, 
a general, than any of the reigning monarchs of Europe. 
He has made me feel more how grand and glorious a 
position in the universe a true-hearted minister may occupy. 
May God make me such, and ‘ I shall pity Cffisar.’ 

“ Well, dear, after embracing and re-embracing, I parted 
very thankful. He loves you very much, and it was such a 
comfort to have one with me who did so, and who, with 
me, would thank our most gracious Lord in your behalf. 

I got into a half-open cab at ten. It was snowing 
and very cold, and we contemplated taking a sledge. But 
the Schwager promised he would convey me safely. The 
road was execrable. Nothing out of the backwoods worse. 
We took three and a half hours to drive twelve miles. It 
lay at first along a valley which must be exquisite in 
summer, and then passed up and over a high hill, thick 
with trees, which showered the snow upon us as their 
branches swept over the cab. Once or twice I made up 
my mind for a jolly good upset, but the Schwager, by 
hanging on occasionally on the up-side, preserved the 
equilibrium.” 

To 

Oef Matstz, ten o^doek, Wednesday, March \%th, 1851. 

"How my spirit lingers in that lonely room where I 
was last with him before fire yesterday morning 1 It was 
Tery solemn and very memorable. The candle was in 
the other room, and I asked him in the dark how he 
was. He had passed anoth^ night of weary tossings 
to and fto. Yet to hear him say in the darkness, 
‘I wish I could sing! I should give glory to God!’ I 
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feel that we have taken in but very partially the heaven- 
sent lesson taught us, in that beautiful character. But 
such a lesson can only be truly learned by a patient and 
cheerful following of Christ, seeing what He would have 
us outwardly do and inwardly he. To see, to cZo, to 
6e, requires that right state of spirit which is main- 
tained by a daily waiting on Christ and a strength- 
ening of our faith in Him, as our only sure and our 
best guide in all things, as giving us in everything the 
best things for us, and in His own way. It is not necessary 
for us to impose burdens on ourselves, to whip ourselves 
with cords, or to cast ourselves on a funeral pile. God is 
rich in mercy, and He may sanctify us by what He gives 
as well as by what He takes away ; nor is it necessary for 
us to pain our hearts by determining what we shall do in 
such and such circumstances. The Lord shuts us up to 
one thing : ‘ Do what is right ; if you wish it, I will 
teach thee.* Each day has its own duties, and trials, and 
difficulties. God does not tell us to take care of the 
week, month, or year, but of the day or hour ; not of the 
next possible mile of the journey, but of the certain step 
which must be taken for the present. We require grace 
to receive His mercies as much as to receive His chastise- 
ments ; in neither case to doubt His love, never to think 
He gives the former grudgingly, or the other severely. 

“ I had a superb sleep last night ; but, what was very 
odd, I started up and lit my candle the very minute (twenty 
minutes to five) at wluch John’s bell had rung on Tuesday 
morning.” 

To the Saicb : — 

Tossing the Siehm GeUrge, 

.“I have really had a happy day toddling down this 
glorious stream. The sun was bright, and things looked 
tolerable. I cannot say that any poetic feeling was stirred 
up. The castles in spite of me suggested vulgar impres- 
sions of immense barons, all boots and beards, rioting and 
drinking, and thinking only how Baron A. could be 
swindled or Baron D. murdered ; what tocher La 
Baronne E. had, and whether she could be purchased for 
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the hopeful, turnip-faced, blustering young Baron Swilling- 
beer. Then those vineyards are indibsolubly interwoven 
in the fancy with tables-d*h6te. The imagination pictures 
myriads of drinkers in all lands longing to suck their 
juices. The whole land seems to be robbed from poetry 
and the Middle Ages, and consigned for ever to barrels 
and wine-bibbers. There was not an Englishman on board, 
and that relieved the prose a little. 

“ I met two girls who were emigrating to America. 
How happy they were, poor things, when I told them that 
I had been in the town to which they were going, and 
that it was so handsome, and that they would go across 
the ocean as easy as to Stuttgart, for thence they came, 
and my heart was stirred for them ; and then (good 
creatures) they asked me if I had met their Schwager. I 
told them, possibly . They at once treated me as a brother, 
and showed me their letters. I really made them very 
happy by my pictures of the calm ocean and glorious 
America. 

I had a long talk with an old sailor on board, quite 
a character. I opened his heart with cigars, and he was 
very communicative. He spoke in broken sentences, 
each delivered in an under voice very confidentially to me, 
while he always turned up his eyes to heaven, kept his 
elbows by his side, and wriggled his wrists as if a thousand 
mysteries lay far beyond his brief communications. ‘ An 
old cloister that — hate the priests — ceremonies (jnany 
wriggles) — the best cloister is the heart {great confidence). 
Stop her! {fi> the engi/neer). Democrats! {fearful wriggles) 
— the Jesuits did the whole. In old times they forgave 
the sins of thieves and murderers,’ and he ran off, looking 
over his shoulders, winking hard, and his two hands in 
perpetual motion. Soon I felt a tap on my back — ‘ The 
Protestant ministers not much better — too learned — don’t 
care for the people — they give words — words — ^but what 
do they V {wi^ts, eyes, all going, and immense confidence.) 
* The people are best. Ach, Herr, we must make the heart 
our church — minister — all — and love God and man.’ He 
darted off to take soundings. I left him, but we are yet 
to smoke together. Oh, this great heart of humanity! 
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How grand it ever is when it is real 1 What a magnificent 
study is man, and how elevating at all times to realise 
one's brotherhood, to rise like a hill above the earth’s sur- 
face, and to converse with other hills, and to feel that both 
are rooted in the common earth, and are beneath the same 
sun, and are refreshed with the same dew ! 

“ While I thus write, partly to relieve my own heart 
and partly to take your thoughts for five minutes from 
your present sorrows, I am dragged back to the dear group 
at Cannstadt. 

“ Perhaps this may find you in the midst of more than 
ordinary sorrow, when amusing words will sicken you. But 
it may be quite otherwise. Oh ! trust, trust. Dearer, 
infinitely dearer is he to his own Lord and brother than 
he can be to us.” 


Surely 'tis all a dream I Is this the Ehine ? 

Is this majestic pile of ruin old St. Goar ? 

That far-off rush of water Lurlei's roar ? 

Oh, what a joyous life of lives was mine, 

When those dear castled hills of clustering vine 
First flashed upon me in the days of yore ! 
Such glorious visions I can see no more ! 

For though within a holier light doth shine. 
Yet this deep sorrow veils it as a cloud, 

Casting from shore to shore a sombre shroud, 
That scarce a trace of the old life is found. 

Into one wish my thoughts and feelings blend. 
To be with those dear mourners who surround 
The dying-bed of my best earthly friend* 


From his JotnEU^Aii 

Dalkeith, A^pril 11. 

“My memory can never require to be refreshed by a 
record of those memorable days of intense life, when days 
were years, and hours months For ever shall I vividly 
remember the rushing journey, the burning fever of mor- 
bid anxiety as I hurried on and on from this to the Rhine 
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— along that river darkened by mist — from the Rhine to 
Stuttgart, and then by moonlight, which seemed to light me 
to my grave, to Tubingen, until after midnight I stood out- 
side Ms door and had some rest, when I felt he was there. 
Shall I ever forget the meeting ? the horror of darkness 
followed by prayer, by hopes, by heavenly gleams from 
unexpected sources, by fears and sore strugglings. And 
then his room, and our daily on-goings, the screen, the 
big chair, the table with its books, watch, thermometer, 
the stove, himself seated on the bed, the brown plaid, the 
shut eyes, the head inclined to one side, the peaceful 
smile, the resigned and meek look, the ‘ dearie ’ kiss, the 
whispered holy things, the drawing-room too, and the piano, 
the life in death, the sunshine ‘ that never was on sea or 
land.* Then came Tuesday the 11th, and at early dawn 
the last farewell, while at evening thou wast with thy 
Father 1 ** 

Dalkeith, Sunday. 

** All hail 1 The Lord is risen. The world is redeemed, 
and that coflSin shall be broken, and that darling body be 
glorified, and we shall be with him and all in Christ for 
ever. And, oh, the calm joy of assurance, deep as in the 
existence of God, that on this lovely spring Sabbath, when 
flowers are bursting forth, and birds are singing, and the 
sun is shining, in this world of sin and death, he, our 
beloved darling, is really in life and strength and intel- 
ligence and unutterable joy, remembering us all, and 
waiting for us 1 Will he not feel so at home ? Is he not 
breathing his own delicious air ? I see him now with a 
sunny look of joy, gazing on his Lord, praising Him, 
meeting every moment some new acquaintance— new, yet 
old. Oh I this is not death ; it is life 1 ‘ life abundantly.* ** 

To the Same : — 

“ Tuesday, llth March. — ^What can man say or do ? 
Leaving Cannstadt, leaving it in such silent company ! lly 
spirit is with you all day, often, often in the watches of the 
night. At four this morning I was praying for you.*' 

VOL. I. T 
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To the Same : — 

" Wednesday Afternoon. — have been thinking much 
of that luggage and those things of his. It is strange, 
inexpressibly strange to see dead things only, and not to 
see the living Cne, Yet was it not so when Christ rose ? 
The linen clothes and the napkin, left in order behind, 
and He gone I But our dear one lives I and I can so well 
fancy him smiling at those poor remembrances of sin and 
sorrow, which are nevertheless to us signs of faith 
triumphant in death. I am sure when our day of death 
comes, if we have time to think, the room at Cannstadt 
will be strength to us/* 

From his Jouiinal : — 

April 11th. — We buried him on Wednesday last, the 
9th. The day was calm and beautiful. The sky was blue, 
with a few fleecy clouds. The birds were singing : every- 
thing seemed so holy and peaceful. His cofiin was accom- 
panied by those who loved him. As I paced beside him 
to his last resting-place, I felt a holy joy as if marching 
beside a noble warrior receiving his final honours. Oh, 
how harmonious seemed bis life and death ! I felt as if 
he was still alive, as if he still whispered in my ear, and 
aU he said — for he seemed only to repeat his favourite 
sayings — ^was in beautiful keeping with this last stage of 
his journey: — ‘It is His own sweet will;* ‘Dearie, we 
must be as little children ;* ‘We must follow Christ,* and 
so he seemed to resign himself meekly to be borne to his 
grave, to smile upon us aU in love as he was lowered 
down, and as the earth covered him from our sight, 
it was as if he said, ‘ Father ! Thou hast appointed all 
men once to die. Thy sweet will be done ! I yield to 
Thine appointment ! My Saviour has gone before me ; 
as a little child I follow ! ’ And there we laid him 
and rolled the sod over him. Yet the birds continued 
to sing, and the sun to shine, and the hills to look 
down on us. But long after earth's melodies have 
ceased, and the mountains departed, and the sun va- 
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nished, that body shall live in glory, and that beautifii] 
spirit be — 

** ‘A Memnon singing in tlie great God light/ 

“ * O, sir, the good die first; 

And those whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust 
Burn to the socket ! * 

-*0 God of infinite grace, help me — ^help ns, weak, 
trembling, infirm, ignorant, to cleave fast to Thee in all 
Thy ways — ^to be led by Thy Spirit in whatever way He 
teaches ns, and to glorify Thee in body and soul, by life or 
by death. Amen ” 

“ July. — ^This is my last Sabbath in Dalkeith, and this 
Sabbath ends another great era in my life. 

“The last six months have been to me concentrated 
life. I have lived intensely. I have lived ages — all end- 
ing with my bidding farewell this day to a devoted and 
loving people ! When I glance over the last twenty years I 
think I have some idea of life in its most striking, wild, 
and ont-of-the-way phases. I fancy I have seen it in 
its strangest hues, and into its .depths more than most 
people ; often too much so for my own happiness.” 


Letters to : — 

“ It is often as difficult for me to think of making hap- 
piness without ‘ conditions ’ as it is for you, perhaps much 
more so ; but we know that if we really yield ourselves to 
God’s teaching within and without — in our hearts and in 
our circumstances — and know that it is His will, and not 
ours merely, i.e. that it must be, or ought to be (for with 
Christians must and ought are one), then we shall have 
peace, for we shall have fellowship with the will of God. 
Tou cannot feel yourself more an infant than I do. 

“ . . . What is devotedness ? It is not a giving up, but 
a full and complete receiving in the best possible way (i.e. 
in God’s way) of the riches of His bounty. It is being 
first in sympathy with God, judging and choosing, rejoicing 
with Hirn ; and then consequently resting satisfied with 
all ^He wiUs us to be, to do, to receive, give up, sufibr or 
enjoy.” 
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To the Same: — 

Sunday Mghi, 

“ Duties are the er]77cation for eternity, which is endless 
duty. 

“ Our pleasures are in exact proportion to our duties. 

All religion is summed up in one little word. Love. 
God asks this ; we cannot give more. He cannot take less. 

“ I have been reading Luther* s ‘ Haus-Postille,' and have 
been much amused by his hits against false monkish 
humility, 

‘‘ It is not humility to ignore whatever good God gives 
us or makes of us ; but to receive all from Him, thank 
Him for all, and use all according to His permission or 
command. 

“ So let that keep us up, and guide us.’* 


To the Same : — 

May 29 , 

Oh for the clear eye to discern those eras in 
life, those turning poiifts, and to hear the voice of love 
and wisdom and holiness (by hints unmistakable by the 
pure mind)-, saying, ‘ this is the way, walk in it ! ’ Oh 
for the humble heart to fall into God’s plan, whatever 
it be, be it life or death ! 

It will soon be all over with me — at most 
twenty or thirty years. Let me bravely do my duty, and 
then, Hurrah ! 

“After leaving you I went to the Assembly, and then 
went in search of my poor invalid. Got the house with 
some trouble ; and then where next ? To his grave. And 
there, with many tears and many prayers, I did get much 
peace. The sunlight from that holy spot comes over me. 
I heard him speak to me — ‘ Be as a little child ! Follow 
— do not lead. Live in the Spirit ! ’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, * yes, 
darling, thou wouldst say the same things now, and maybe 
thou art near me.’ And I blessed God for his words — 
earnestly prayed that they might be realised; and they 
shall be. We shall follow his faith. If we liked to please 
him on earth — much more now. But we have a better 
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Brotlier— our own Lord — ^with us. To please Him in all 
tibings is heaven ; to displease Him, Hell 1 ” 

To the Same, affcer preaching his ^ trial ’ sermon 
in the Barony 

Q-IA.SGO'W, May 18, 1851. Sunday Evening. 

"Another milestone in this awful journey is over — 
another bend in the great stream has swept me nearer the 
unfathomable gul£ 

"I had such a crowd — ^passages, stairs, up to the roof! 
That is but a means, not an end. Yes ! I had one of 
those high days which sometimes are granted to me; 
when I feel the grandeur of my calling and forget man, 
except as an immortal and accountable being ; when the 
heart is subdued, awed, blessed ! I believe souls were 
stirred up to seek God. I was dreadfully wearied — done 
up — but I cared not. I felt, 'the night cometh — work!* 
Is it not strange — and yet it is not — ^that, as usual, the 
moment I entered the pulpit and saw that breathless 
crowd, Cannstadt arose before me, and remained there all 
the day I He was a vision haunting me, yet sobering me, 
elevating me ; pointing always upward ; so purifying, so 
solemnising and sanctifying ^ and I felt dear friends with 
me, bidding me be good and holy ; and when the great 
song of praise arose, my heart rose with it, and I felt all 
that is good will live, and we shall have a .great, an 
endless, and blessed day in Heaven. On earth I know 
not what may be. God’s will be done 1 

" As to distraction in prayer, how I know this, and 
have to struggle against it 1 but it is not good, and dare not 
be allowed, but must be conquered. 

“To do this, (1) Have a fixed time for prayer ; ( 2 ) Pray 
earnestly at commencement against it; (3) Divide the 
prayer, so as to have confession for a few minutes, then 
thanksgiving, &c. This gives relief to the strain on the 
mind. I speak as a man who looks back with horror at 
my carelessness in secret piayer. Backsliding begins in 
the closet, and ends — where ? ** 
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To tke Same : — 

Dalkeith, Saturday Morning. 

think that Baxter’s seventh chapter in the "Saints' 
Rest’ is something far, far beyond even himself. One 
should get it by heart ; it is such a chapter as that — so 
earnest, so searching, so awfully solemn and true — ^v^hich 
humbles, and stirs up, and makes one feel intensely " I 
have not yet attained,’ and resolve more firmly to do this 
‘ one thing,’ — ^press on, and on I Why, what do we 
expect ? To be glorified with Christ ! equal with St, John 
and St. Paul — this or devils ! To press on is to realise 
more blessedness and glory, more joy and perfect peace ! 
Oh, how weak I am — a very, very babe ! But it required 
Omnipotence to make me a babe.” 

To the Same : — 

Dalkeith, Sunday Evening. 

“ What a day of hail and snow 1 I was so struck at 
one time to-day. The heavens were dark ; the hail came 
booming down, and rushed along the ground like foam 
snatched by the storm-blast from a wintry ocean ; but the 
moment it ceased, there was such a sweet blink of sun- 
shine, and instantly the woods were full of melody from a 
whole choir of blackbirds ! We, too, should sing when 
the storm is over ! — but why do we not beat the birds, 
and sing while it lasts ? ‘ Are we not better than the 

fowls ? — ^yet God careth for them ! ’ 

I have preached in England and Ireland, America and 
the Continent, in all sorts of places on sea and land, in 
huts and palaces, to paupers and to nobles — sometimes 
feel a curiosity to know the results ! and I shall know 
them! It is a noble, a glorious work! I praise God 
for giving me such a ‘ talent,’ and only pray that Vhile I 
preach to others I may not be a castaway ! But, no ! I 
know I shall not — ^praise to his omnipotent Grace I 

"" I h ave for years been a very busy man, but I never 
for an hour sought for work — ^it was always given to me. 
I know your active spirit is one of the features of your 
character, but be patient, and only by Goa’s grace keep 
your mind in that most necessary state — which will 
discern the Lord’s voice when He calls. I have great faith 
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in what I call signs — ^indescribable hints, palpable hints, 
that ‘ this is the way, walk ye in it/ One cannot, before 
they come, tell what they shall be ; but when the ‘ fulness 
of the time ’ comes when the Lord has appointed us to do 
anything, something or other occurs that comes home 
instantaneously to us with the conviction, * the Lord’s time 
has come ! I have to do this T 

To the Same 

lOi p.M. Sunday* 

** Shall I tell you all I have been doing to-day ? 

"I went to bed at one (a-m), for my time had been 
broken up all day, and in the evening I did the honours 

to . By the way, in all our judgments and criticisms 

of people, we should ever see them in their true relation- 
ships to us. The world has one set of rules, the Church 
another. Distinguish between gifts and endowments, and 
the use which is made of them. See things in their 
spiritual rather than their earthly relationships. I do not 
say that one can entirely forget the latter, or that when 
combined with the former (I mean the gift with the grace) 
they do not make God’s creature much more beautiful; but 
accustoming ourselves to these thoughts, our judgments and 
mode of thinking and speaking about people wiU every 
day be modified and brought by degrees into greater 
harmony with God’s judgments. I have had sore struggles 
with this ; but intercourse with the good, especially among 
the working classes, has gradually moulded my feelings 
into a quieter state. And how has all this been so 
rapidly suggested ? I caimot help smiling, yea laughing, at 

poor having been the cause! But I often feel sore if I 

have seemed to speak unfeelingly or unkindly, or in a worldly 
way of any one or for any cause, who I feel is a believer. 

“ I am only at one in the morning yet ! I rose at half- 
past seven, read, &c., till half-past eight. Went to my 
Sabbath school at nine. Preached twice. Went in the 
evening with Jane to read part of my sermon to dear 
Elizabeth Patterson, and had worship there, after paying 
a visit to an old woman, who I believe was really brought, 
as she says herself, to the knowledge of Christ by me 
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'when she was sixty-three, and whom I admitted for the 
first time as a communicant 1 ” 

To the Same: — 

TueBiluy Evening, June 26. 

*‘By fellowship is meant one-mindedness, sympathy, agree- 
ment. It is not the submission of a servant to a command 
because it is a command. It is more, much more than 
this. It is the sympathy of the friend with the friend, 
seeing and appreciating his character and plans, and enter- 
ing into them with real heart satisfaction. It is the 
* amen,’ the ‘ so let it be,’ of the spirit. ‘ I have not called 
you servants, but friends.’ To have this fellowship two 
things are needed : first, knowing our master’s will, and 
secondly, having that mind and spirit in us which neces- 
sarfly sympathises with it. 

“It is delightful to stand in spirit heside Christ, and 
look outwards from that central point, and see things as 
He sees them. This is having His ‘ light ’ and ‘ life,’ and 
therefore so living and seeing as He does ; and while we 
do so, He has fellowship 'with us I There is something 
very grand I think in this high calling, to be made par- 
takers of Christ’s mind and joy! It is such godlike 
treatment of creatures I It shows the immense benevo- 
lence of Christ, to create us so as to lift us up to this 
sublime position, to make us joint heirs with Himself in 
all this intellectual and moral greatness and blessedness.” 

To the Same 

“Have just come in to breathe a little after visiting 
sick. How beautifully Christ’s example meets us and 
suits us in everything. In visiting the sick poor one 
endures innumerable petty sufferings from the close den, 
bad air, and fifty things which are sometimes almost in- 
sufferable to our senses and tastes. But when one is 
disposed to fly, or get disgusted, the thought comes of His 
washing His disciples’ feet, and living among wretched 
men. ‘ He who was rich ’ — ^from whom all taste and the 
perception of the beautiful has come 1 He who was heir of 
all things. Yet, with His human nature, what must He have 
‘ put up with ' in love ! 
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“ It is diflScxilt to sepactate the real from the accidental. 
But when I see a poor ugly unlearned Christian, I some- 
times think that if the heart and spirit remained as 
they were — ^yet if that face by some magic power was 
made beautiful, that tongue made to speak nicely, that form 
made elegant, the manners refined, the cottage changed to 
a palace, in short, if the real person was put in a better 
case, how altered would all seem. So in the reverse, if 
George IV. had a squint eye, hump back, ragged clothes, 
vulgar pronunciation, manner, &c., what a revolution ! 
Yet will there not be a revolution in the good and the bad 
like this ? Thus you see I try and idealise poor Lizzie S., 
and some of my poor Christian bodies, and if possible see 
kings and queens shining through their poor raiment. 

“ You never beheld a more peaceful, lovely evening. Oh ! 
it is heavenly. The large pear-tree is bursting into blos- 
som, the willows are richly yellow in the woods, and the 
birds are busy with their nests, 

** * Singing of sxumner with full-throated ease.’ 

Everything is so cahn, so peaceful ; why is not man’s 
throbbing heart equally calm ? Why do we not always 
sing with the birds, and shine with the sun, and laugh 
with the streams, and play with the breeze ? It is, I sup- 
pose, because much sorrow must belong to man ere he can 
receive much joy. Yet when the true life is in us, there is 
always a sweet undersong of joy in the heart ; but it is 
sometimes unheard amidst the strong hurricane. 

The calls I am from time to time receiving from those 
to whom I have done good are most delightful. I begin 
to think that the seed has taken better root than I had 
thought. Praise God for it ! ” 

2b the Sahi! 

JWday Night, 12 

“ Free salvation. Justification by faith alone. John did 
not see this for a time. When he saw it the burthen was 
removed for ever ! Unbelief is dishonouring to God. 
You glorify Him by reposmg on Him, and heartily 
trusting Him : trusting ffis teaching in the Word, con- 
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science and providence. Eemember you have a living 
Saviour, and a loving one, always the same. 

“ Confess Christ, and commend the gospel by calm peace 
as well as by words. Aim at passing Christian judgments 
upon things, and beware of worldly judgments. Aim at 
seeing persons in their relation to Christ, and to nothing 
lower. 

“ I have had two days' visitation since you went away. 
You have no idea of the overwhelming interest of such 
days among our brothers and sisters. What a volume of m- 
tense romance each day contains ! How good, how contented 
it makes you ; how it corrects selfishness ; how deeply it 
makes you feel your responsibility ; what treasure you lay 
up ! Let me see ; can I convey to you, in a few lines, 
specimens of my cases ? 

‘‘ 1. A husband sick, has hardly spoken for months to 
his wife and family — ^seliish, jealous; I got them reconciled; 
promises to have family worship. 

“ 2. A woman in low spirits, all alone, cried bitterly ; 
told me in agony she frequently planned suicide. Made 
her promise to go through a course of medicine, and 
always to come to me when iU. 

3. A bedridden pauper — ^horrid house. 

4. An infidel tailor — very intelligent. Had read Alton 
Locke, &c. An hour with him. I shook him heartily by 
the hand — ^is to come to church. 

“ 5. An idiot pauper — a half-idiot sister — a daughter- 
in-law of latter, who is very wicked, says ‘ she will take 
her chance’ for eternity, was impressed by all I said 
yesterday, but came here to-day tipsy, but knowing, how- 
ever, what she was saying. 

“ 6. A mother very anxious — ^had a long talk with her, 
she received good and comfort. And so on, and so on. 
Oh, for unselfish, Christian hearts to live and die for the 
world ! How far, far are we from Him who left the 
heavens and became poor and lived among such — ^to lift 
us up ! Alas, alas ! how unlike the world is to Him ! 
It has no tears — ^no labours, no care for lost man. We 
are selfish and shut-up Christians hardly know their 
Master’s work in the world ! ” 
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Ill a series of autobiograpTiical remmlscences wliich lie 
dictated in old age to one of Ms daughters. Dr. Macleod's 
father gives, among others, the following amusing and 
characteristic pictures of his youth : — 

received the rudiments of my education in the manse of 
Finnary from tutors who were hired by my father from time to 
time; but we were often for months without any instruction, 
except the little we could receive from himself when his time, 
which was very much occupied with parish matters, could permit. 
He generally spent three or four days of the week on horseback, 
and always came home much fatigued ; but he usually contrived to 
give my elder brother and me a lesson. He seldom shaved above 
twice in the week, except something extraordinary came in the 
way, and it was during the process of shaving, which generally 
exceeded an hour, that we were drilled in our Latin lessons. He 
was an admirable Latin scholar, and had a great portion of the 
Latin classics — Horace, Yirgil, and Ovid— committed to memory. 
He was very partial to Buchanan’s Latin Psalms, a portion of which 
we generally read on Sabbath morning. My father was unfortu- 
nate in most of his tutors ; one of them, a monster in temper, came 
to us from Aberdeen. I shudder at the recollection of his cruelty 
My brother Donald, one of the most amiable and interesting fellows 
that over lived, was an excellent scholar and superior to his tutor, 
who, I suppose on that account, formed a fearful prejudice against 
him, and chastised him unmercifully, and often without cause, and 
that in remote places where there was no one to witness his 
conduct. BLis savage treatment of this dear lad brought on a 
spitting of blood, from which he never recovered. I was not a 
good scholar, and was much more given to play than to study, yet 
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I received my full share of flog^ng ! This cruel man had a won- 
derful power over us, and took solemn promises from us that we 
should not tell our parents of his conduct. A singular circum- 
stance, which deeply impressed me at the time and which 1 cannot 
forget, brought his conduct to light, and caused his dismissal from 
my father’s family. He asked us to accompany him upon a Satur- 
day to the house of Killundme, where one of his pupils then lived, 
and who is almost the only one of my early companions still alive. 
We went to Eillundine, by the shore, on the line where the new 
public road now runs. 1 was dressed in a kilt, but had no hose or 
stockings on. We came to the cave below Laggan, known by the 
name of ‘ The Dripping Cave,’ which could not be entered but 
through a wild jungle of briars, thorns, and nettles. It was said 
that this cave was the abode of some wild man of the wood, and 
that he had lately been seen at the entrance of it. I admitted to 
my tutor that I believed this story ; on which he ordered me to 
pass through this thicket and enter the cave, in order, as he said, 
to disabuse my mind of such a belief in the superstitions of the 
country. 1 remonstrated as to my inability to do so in the dress 
which I then wore ; but he out a rod in the wood, with which he 
compelled me to proceed. 1 did so, while all my feet and legs 
were torn and bleeding from the effects of the thorns. On reaching 
the entrance of the cave, what was my horror on observing the 
figure of a tall, old, grey-headed man rising from his bed of straw 
with a scarlet night-cap on ! But he, hearing my cries and sobs, 
addressed me in the kindest manner — ^naming me, for he recognised 
me at once. This dispelled my fear, and 1 resolved to abide with 
him in the cave rather than return to my companion. I told him 
all that had happened to me. He roared after the tutor, and 
vowed vengeance against him. He informed me that the tutor had 
taken to his heels in the direction of the Manse. The good old 
man carried me in his arms out of the brushwood, and insisted that 
I should go on to Killundine, accompanying me himself a great 
part of the way. This venerable man had been unfoidiunate in his 
money transactions as a cattle dealer, and was concealing himself 
for some time, till an arrangement should be made with his 
creditors. I reached the house of Killundine in a sorrowful plight, 
where the thorns were extracted from my limbs, and where I 
remained for the night. Thus were the cruelties of our tutor 
brought to light, his conduct to my brother became known, and he 
was dismissed. The only apology that can be found for him was, 
that he was labouring under mental disease ; he died soon after in 
the lunatic asylum. My father continued to give me lessons when 
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his time admitted of it (especially during shaving times). He 
followed a practice, which I at the time abhorred, of making me 
translate the classics into Gaelic. He himself had an exquisite 
taste in the selection of vocables, and I thus became a good Gaelic 
scholar. 

*‘In the summer of 1799 the late General Norman Maeleod 
(grandfather to the present chief) came to the Manse of Morven, 
on his way to the Isle of Skye. My father had been for some time 
tutor to this brave and talented man, who was a distinguished 
soldier in the American War, and obtained great renown afterwards 
in India during the condicts vdth Tippoo Sahib and other chiefs. 
He was frequently and severely wounded. Maeleod insisted that 
my father should allow me go along with him to Dunvegan ; and 
I was delighted at the prospect of visiting the place of which 1 had 
heard so many traditionary legends. There were no steamers at 
that time, and we took our passage in a small wherry from Oban. 

** Maeleod was accompanied by Mr. Hector Macdonald Buchanan, 
his man of business, and Mr. Campbell of Combie, his commissioner. 
We arrived at Loch Bracadale next day after leaving Morven, 
where we found horses and carts, with crowds of people waiting 
our arrival ; we reached the old Castle of Dunvegan, where many 
of the gentlemen tacksmen of the Maeleod estates were waiting 
to receive us. Maeleod was welcomed to the castle of his fathers 
by Captain Donald MacCrimmon, the representative of the 
celebrated ^MacCrimmon pipers,’ who had for ages been con- 
nected with the family. This Captain MacCrimmon had acquired 
his commission, and no small share of renown, with his chief, 
during the American War. 

can never forget the impression which the whole scene 
made upon my youthful rnind as MacCrimmon struck up ‘ Failte 
Buairi Mhoir,* the favourite tune of the clan. Dinner was laid in 
the great dining-room ; the keys of the cellar were procured, and a 
pipe of claret was broached, and also a cask of Madeira wine of 
choice quality, brought f cm Indk 1 > Maeleod ; the wine was 
carried up in flagons to tUe dining-room, and certainly they were 
very amply used in the course of the evening. A bed was provided 
for me in a small closet off Macleod’s room, and I can never forget 
the affectionate kindness which my greatly beloved chief showed 
me while for three months I remained in his castle. The number 
of visitors who came there was great— Maclean of Coll, Grant of 
Coirymony, Mr. Grant, the father of Lord Glenelg, Principal 
Maeleod, of Aberdeen, Colonel Donald Maeleod, father to the 
present St. Hilda, were, with many others, amono the guests. I 
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formed a special regard for Major Macleod of BaUymeanacli, who 
had been a distinguished officer in the Dutch wars, and who kindly 
entertained me with manyinterestirg anecdotes regarding the war- 
fare in which he had been engaged. 

*'One circumstance took place at the castle on this occasion 
which I think worth recording, especially as I am the only person 
now liviug who can attest the truth of it. There had been a 
traditionary prophecy, couched in Graelic verse, regarding the 
family of Macleod, which, on this occasion, received a most extra- 
ordinary fulfilment. This prophecy I have heard repeated by 
several persons, and most deeply do I regret that I did not take a 
copy of it when I could have got it. The worthy Mr. Campbell of 
Knock, in Mull, had a very beautiful version of it, as also had my 
father, and so, I think, had likewise Dr. Campbell of Killninver. 
Such prophecies were current regarding almost all old families in 
the Highlands ; the Argyll family were of the number ; and there 
is a prophecy regarding the Breadalbane family as yet unfulfilled, 
which I hope may remain so. The present Marquis of Breadalbane 
is fully aware of it, as are many of the connections of the family. 
Of the Macleod family it was prophesied at least a hundred years 
prior to the circumstance which 1 am about to relate. 

‘‘In the prophecy to which I allude it was foretold, that when 
Norman, the third Norman (‘ Tormaid nan* tri Tormaid *), the son 
of the hard-boned English lady (‘ Mac na mnatha Caoile cruaidh 
Shassanaich ’), would perish by an accidental death; that when 
the ‘ Maidens ’ of Macleod (certain well-known rocks on the coast 
of Macleod’s country) became the property of a Campbell ; when a 
fox had young ones in one of the turrets of the Castle, and, 
particularly, when the Fairy enchanted banner should be for the 
last time exhibited, then the glory of the Macleod family should 
depart — a great part of the estate should be sold to others, so that 
a small ‘ curragh/ or boat, would carry all gentlemen of the name 
of Macleod across Loch Dunvegan ; but that in times far distant 
another John Breac should arise, who should redeem those estates, 
and raise the powers and honour of the house to a higher pitch than 
ever. Such in general terms was the prophecy. And now as to 
the curious coincidence of its fulfilment. There was, at that time, 
at Dunvegan, an English smith, with whom I became a favourite, 
and who told me, in solemn secrecy, that the iron chest which con- 
tained the ‘ fairy flag * was to be forced open next morning ; that 
he had arranged with Mr. Hectoi Macdonald Buchanan to be there 
with his tools for that purpose. 

“ 1 was most anxious to be present, and I asked permission to 
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tliat effect of Mr, Buchanan, who granted me leave on condition 
that I should not inform any one of the name of Macieod that such 
was intended, and should keep it a profound secret from the chief. 
This 1 promised, and most faithfully acted on. Next morning we 
proceeded to the chamber in the East Turret, where was the iron 
chest that contained the famous flag, about which there is an 
interesting tradition. 

“ With great violence the smith tore open the lid of this iron 
chest ; but in doing so a key was found, under part of the cover- 
ing, which would have opened the chest, had it been found in time. 
There was an inner case, in which was found the flag, enclosed in 
a wooden box of strongly scented wood. The flag consisted of a 
square piece of very rich silk, with crosses wrought with gold 
thread, and several elf-spots stitched with great care on different 
parts of it. 

“ On this occasion, the melancholy news of the death of the 
young and promising heir of Macieod, reached the castle. ‘ Norman, 
the third Norman,’ was a lieutenant of H.M.S. the Qm&n Charlotte, 
which was blown up at sea, and he and the rest perished. At the 
same time the rocks called ' Macieod ’s Maidens ’ were sold, in the 
course of that very week, to Angus Campbell of Ensay, and they 
are stiU in possession of his grandson. A fox in possession of a 
Lieutenant Maclean, residing in the West Turret of the Castle, had 
young ones, which I handled, and thus all that was said in 
the prophecy alluded to was so far fulflUed, although 1 am glad 
the family of my chief still enjoy their ancestral possessions, and 
the worst part of the prophecy accordingly remains unverified. 1 
merely state the facts of the case as they occurred, without 
expressing any opinion whatever as to the nature of these tradi- 
tionary legends with which they were connected.” 

He also gives an account in these reminiscences of some 
of his experiences while endeavouring to establish schools 
in destitute places in the Hebrides ; — 

In the spring of 1824 a contention, carried on with great party 
warmth, took place among the leading men in Edinburgh, about 
the election of Moderator to the ensuing G-eneral Assembly. 
When Principal Baird, Dr. Inglis, and others (the leaders of the 
Moderate party in the Church) applied to me for my support and 
influence, 1 replied that I could on no account support tnom as a 
party, for they had never given me any support in matters con- 
nected with the Highlands, which I had repeatedly brought under 
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their notice, and they had declined in an especial manner to assist 
the efforts which were then being made to obtain a quarto edition 
of the Gaelic Scriptures, although it had been repeatedly brought 
under their notice ; and that, after explaining to them the grievance 
of having only a Bible of so small a text as a 12mo edition, which 
no one advanced in life could read, I received for answer from the 
leader of that party (on whom I thought I had made some impres- 
sion as he walked in his drawing-room before breakfast) : ** That 
is the breakfast bell; just advise your Highland hriends to get 
spectacles.’* 

The subject came under discussion again that day, and it ended 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge most generously 
coming forward and offermg to give us the long wished for Quarto 
Volume, to our great joy, and somewhat to the annoyance of our 
opponents. 

Dr. Stewart of Luss was appointed Convener of the Committee 
chosen to carry out the resolution, and no better man for the pur- 
pose could be found in the Church. 1 and several others were 
associated with him in the work, and I did my best to aid him ; 
but to him belongs the praise for the perfect manner with which it 
was executed. 

It was during the sittings of this Assembly that I resisted all the 
applications made to me by Principal Baird to throw in whatevei 
little influence 1 possessed in support of the Moderate interests, 
unless he and his party would aid us in promoting the education 
of the people in the Highlands and Islands, where a melancholy 
destitution of the means of education prevailed. 

We got up a public supper, at which all the members, lay and 
clerical, from the Highlands, were present. We drew up an 
address to the Principal and his friends, in which they were 
requested to institute a scheme for the promotion of education in 
the Highlands and Isles. 

As several overtures to that effect had been forwarded to the 
Assembly, and would be discussed in the course of the following 
week, when Dr. Inglis was to bring forward his motion in reference 
to the Indian Scheme, the worthy Principal instantly consented 
to be chairman in an Educational Scheme for the Highlands and 
Islands, but with this condition, that he should not be asked to 
speak in the General Assembly. As I was in possession of all the 
tacts connected with educational destitution in the Highlands, he 
I ut into my hands the Educational Statistics ” by Lord 
Brougham, which were very voluminous and valuable. 

I at once agreed to the request made me by the Principal and 
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sevei'al of my Highland friends, that I should bring this matter 
under the notice of the General Assembly. I locked myself up for 
several days, and with great care prepared the speech I was about 
to deliver before the General Assembly on this important subject. 
When the day fixed for the discussion arrived, the overtures relating 
to the Indian Scheme and to the Highland Scheme were read, when 
a controversy arose as to the priority to be given to either. Dr. 
Cook, of St. Andrew’s (the disappointed candidate for the moderator- 
ship, but a most deservedly popular leader in the General Assembly), 
insisted that the Highland Scheme should be discussed first, while 
on the other hand Dr. Inglis and his friends insisted that preference 
should be given to the Indian Scheme. 

After a lengthened discussion, it was agreed that I should be 
first heard. I was accordingly called upon to speak, when I stated 
that out of personal respect for Dr. Inglis, who was my senior and 
a father of the Church, I should give precedence at once to him, 
provided that the Assembly came to no resolution about the 
Hindoos till it had heard what we had to say about the Highlanders. 

After the worthy Doctor had concluded his able speech, I 
brought forward our case at great length, which was heard with 
the most marked attention, and our statements enthusiastically 
cheered. Never did any one enter upon the duties he had under- 
taken with more enthusiastic ardour and devotion than did our 
venerable chairman, nor did his efforts for one moment cease till 
the hour of his death. I had great cause for thankfulness that I 
had been enabled to bring this most important subject under the 
notice of the Church. 

It was agreed that the convener of the Committee for Highland 
Education, the secretary, and I should visit the Highlands and 
Isles early in the course of the following summer. An application 
was made to the Treasury for the services of a revenue-cutter, to 
convey us. This was very readily granted. Captain Henry Beatson, 
of the Swifts was directed to hold himself in readiness to convey 
ns, and to take in stores for our use ; with this latter part of his 
orders. Captain Beatson most amply complied, as he took on board 
at Grreenock provisions that would have served for a voyage to 
Australia. 

We first visited the Island of Islay, where we experienced 
princely hospitality from Walter Campbell, to whom the island 
at that time belonged. From Islay we proceeded to Jura \ fi:om 
thence to Oban, Lome, Appin, and Lismore; there we waited 
upon the Boman Catholic Bishop McDonald, who received us with 
great cordiality, and gave us letters to all his priests in the north, 
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recommending ns to their special attention. We explained to him 
at great length the nature of our Education Scheme, assuring him 
that the inspection of our schools should always be open to the 
Eoman Catholic priests, and that no books should be given to the 
children who were members of his Church except such as he should 
approve of. Wherever we stopped on our delightful voyage, 
fowls, vegetables, milk, cream, and butter and cheese were sent 
on board, and, where they were not so sent. Captain Beatson was 
not shy in asking them. 

We visited Coll and Tyree, and from thence to the Western 
Isles, visiting all the parishes as we went along, and, after con< 
suiting with the proprietors and clergy, and ascertaining all the 
statistics connected with the various places, we did not meet with 
one heritor who did not grant ground for a school-house and 
garden in the locality fixed upon. In Skye I went from Portree 
to the parish of Dunvegan to attend the Communion, which was 
administered in a field close to the burial-ground of Eilmuir, where 
some of my ancestors and many of my relatives are interred. The 
scene on this day was most impressive and solemn. The place 
chosen was singularly fitted for such an occasion, being a natural 
amphitheatre around which the people sat. It was calculated there 
were upwards of three thousand people present ; and a more 
attentive and apparently devout congregation I have seldom 
witnessed assembled together. There was a large tent, formed of 
spars and oars covered with sails, erected for the minister and his 
assistant, while some of the better class erected other tents for 
their own use. The church-bell rang for a quarter of an hour, 
during which time not one word was spoken by any one in this 
great congregation* 

The day was most beautiful, a lovely summer day ; the place of 
meeting was admirably chosen, there being a kind of ascent on the 
field, which made a raised gallery. Several small, romantic glens 
led to it, by which the people came to the place of worship. The 
sun shone brightly, the winds were asleep, and nothing broke 
the solemn silence save the voice of the preacher echoing amidst 
the rocks, or the subdued sighs of the people. The preacher, on 
such an occasion, has great power over his audience. The Gaelic 
lauguage is peculiarly favourable for solemn effect. The people 
seem enfolded by the pastoral and craggy scenery around them — 
the heavens over their heads seem emblematic of the residence of 
the God Whom they worship and of the final home they are taught 
to hope for. They delight to hear the voice of prayer ascending 
from the place where they stand to that throne above from which 
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nothing bnt the blue sky seems to divide them ; and when all the 
voices of such a vast congregation are united in religious adora- 
tion, the whole creation round seems to be praising God. I have 
indeed witnessed the effect of Gaelic preaching and of the singing 
of the Psalms in that language, such as would now appear almost 
incredible. 

Standing among the thousands on that day assembled round 
the old churchyard of Kilmuir — ^a place hallowed by many tender 
associations — never did feel more overpowered. 

In singing the last verse of the seventy-second Psalm in our own 
beautiful Gaelic version, the vast crowd stood up, and repeated the 
last stanza and re-sung it with rapt enthusiasm. On this occasion 
the first sermon was preached by the minister of a neighbouring 
parish. 

There were but two Table Services, at which a vast number oi 
communicants sat. The tables, and places for sitting, were con- 
structed of green sods, decently covered. I had the privilege of 
addressing one of these tables, and of preaching at the conclusion 
a thanksgiving sermon from the words, Grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” When the whole service 
was over, many old people, who had known my father and grand- 
father, came to offer me their affectionate blessing. 

The appearance of Loch Dunvegan that evening, covered with 
small boats conveying the hearers to their homes, and the crowds 
of people winding their way among the dark mountains, was 
singularly striking. 

1 feel assured that such a scene as the Communion Service that 
day at Dunvegan has never since been witnessed in Skye, and 1 
greatly fear never will be again. A gloomy fiinaticism followed 
the breaking up of the Established Church, and perhaps in no 
part of the country did this bitterness exist more strongly than 
in the Western Islands. In Skye especially it led to dividing 
families and separating man from man, and altogether engendered 
strife which 1 fear it will take years to calm down. 

1 returned to Portree to jom the venerable Principal and my 
other friends. 
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A Cbacc aboot thb Kibs fob Kibtba. Four* 

First Orach. 

Bounders. Are ye gann to lee* the Kirk, John ? 

John^ Deed, Saunders, 1 am no vera keen about it; are ye gaun 
to lee*t yoursel’ ? 

8. No yet, Tm thinkin’ ; what for should 1 ? 1 ha*e been an 
elder in*t for twenty years come the winter sawcrament, and it’s 
no a waur Kirk but a hantle better ane syn’ 1 cam’ till’t, and until 
it gets waur. I’ll bide and end my days in’t, and if it gets waur, 1 
can aye lee’t whan 1 like. 

J. Ye’ll no ha’e heard the deputations I’se warrant ? 

8. Wha me ? Did I no I if we are no wise it’s no for want o’ 
tellin’. It puts my auld head in confusion a’ this steer I 

c7. They’re surely desperat’ keen o’ the fechtan thae ministers 
wi’ a’ their crack about britherly love and peace ! 

8. Ye may say sae John, but ye ken, as the auld sayin* haes’t, 
** the best men are but men at the best.” 

J. Na’, that’s a truth! But pity me, could they no maun to 
reform the kirk withoot sic a bizz ? sic a fechtin’ in sessions, 
presbyteries, synods, and assemblies. Na, that’ll no do, thae 
maun ha’e a Convention like the Chartists. 

8. A Convocation, John. 

J. Weel, weel, it’s no the lioht Parliament, that’s a’. And 
that’s no eneuch, for they maun hand meetin’s every ither day in 
their ain parishes, and ower and aboon, they maim tak’ their 
neebours’ parishes in hand. Na, they’re no dune yet, for they 
maun ha’e committees o’ a’ the impudent, speaking, fashions, con- 
ceited chiels, that are aye first and foremost in every steer ; and 
tae keep them hett, they’re aye bleezing at them wi’ circulars, news- 
papers, and addresses, and gif ony o’ them change their mind, be 
he minister or man, or daur to think for himsel’, he is cry’d 
doon for a’ that’s bad and wicked I Na, it’s desperate wark^ 
Saunders ! 

8. Deed, John, the speerit that’s abroad ’s gien me unco con- 
cern for the weelfare o’ the Kirk o’ Scotland, but maic especially 
for the Church o’ Christ in the land. It’s richt that men should 
ha’e their ain opinions, and if they think them gude, to hand them 
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up and spread them in a richt and Christian way; but this way 
the ministers ha*e enoo 0’ gann to work, I canna persuade mysel’ 
is in accordance wi’ the speerit 0’ the apostles, wha gied them- 
selves wholly tae prayer and the preaching 0’ the word, and were 
aye thankfa’ whan they had liberty to do baith, and wha said that 

the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle towards aU 
men,” and that “ tho’ we should gi’e our bodies to be burned, we 
were nothing, unless we had that love that thinketh no evU, that 
boareth all things, that hopeth all things.” 

J. They put me in mind 0’ bees bummin* and fleeing aboot and 
doin’ little wark, and makin’ nae kame in their ain skaip just afore 
castin*, or like thae writer bodies at an election gaun gallopin’ 
aboot the kintra, keepin* the steam up wi* speeches, and news- 
papers, till the poll be bye. 

8 . I canna weel understaun’t, for there are gude gude men 
amang them. They are surely sair mislaid ? for nae doot they 
think they re richt. I think that pledging way is a sad snare tae 
the conscience ; it baith keeps a man frae seein’ that he’s wiang, 
or when he sees himsel’ wrang, frae puttin’ himself richt. 

J. It wad be Faither Matthews, may be, that pit that plan in 
their head ? 

8 . Oo, the men are perfect sincere, and gaun aboot, doubtless, 
to pit folk in mind o’ what they think their duty, and 0’ their richts 
and preeveleges. 

J. Sincere ! It’s nae comfort tae me tae tell me whan a man’s 
gaun to cut my throat that he’s sincere ; and as tae stirrin’ up the 
folk to miu’ their ain rights, they needna think that necessar’, for 
if the folk are wranged, they’U fln’t oot wi’oot the ministers tellin* 
them. If a man has a sair leg or a sick body ye needna keep 
prokin* at him and roarin’ in his lug a* day that he’s no weel ; or 
if he’s in jail, or turned oot 0’ his hoose tae the streets, ye needna 
be threepin’ doon his throat that he canna be comfortable ; he kens 
that better than you ; but if ye get hand o’ a nervish fleed waik 
body, a doctor can persuade him that he’s deean, and mak’ him 
ruin himsel’ wi’. pooders and bottles ; and if he’s hett tempered 
and proud, a Chartist can, maybe, persuade him that he’s a slave, 
and bound wi’ aims. Noo, a’ this mischief comes &ae gabby 
speakers wha mak’ the evil, and then lea’ decent folk tae reform it. 

8 . Ye’re ower hett on’t yersel, John, I can see gude on baith 
sides, and diOSiculties on a*, and muckle tae reform, tho’ no eneuch 
tae destroy; but here comes the Dominie and Will Jamieson, the 
tailor, alang the road, and ye’es get it noo, lad, for ye’re in the 
hands 0’ the Philistines. 
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J. I am but a plain weaver, Saunders, and no fit iae argae wi' 
the Dominie, tho* 1 carena about stickin’ up iae Will, for him and 
me has mony a fecht at meal hours aboot this ^on-Intrnsion ; but 
ye’re an elder o’ the kirk, and should staun’ up for’t. Let us sit 
doon on the brigg here, it’s a grand place for a crack* 

Dominie. G-ood day, Alexander — ^good day, John. 

S. & J. Gude day tae ye baith. 

Will. Ye’ll be at yer auld work, nae doot, handin’ up the Eirk ? 

J. An’ ye’ll be at yer auld wark, pnllin’t doon ? 

S. Indeed, John and me war’ jist crackin’ aboot our auld Kirk, 
and he thinks ye’re gaun tae ding it doon a’ ihegither. 

J. Na, 1 ken naething about it, Maister. Am unco concerned 
for its welfare, and me and Saunders are muckle o’ ae mind that 
there’s something far wrang whae’er haes the blame. 

D. You may say so, John ; they are surely far wrong when 
Ministers of the Gospel can be forced upon reclaiming congregations 
against the will of the people ; when the civil power can interfere 
with the Church in the discharge of her spiritual duties ; when 
the State, not Christ, assumes to be head of the Church. When 
all power of exercising Church discipline is taken from her, surely, 
then, Ichabod, ** the glory is departed,” may be written upon her 
walls 1 

Wm. An’ the ministers maun gang noo tae the Court o’ Session 
tae get a text for their sermons, an’ tae see wha’s tae be let into 
the communion table, for nae minister nor elder can cheep noo 
unless wi’ their bidding, and — 

eJ. That’s a wheen blethers. Will I an’ it’s aye your way to run 
aff wi the harrows. 

S* Stap noo lads, dinna begin the fechtin’ like twa dogs ower a 
bane. But 1 wad like, Mr. Brown, tae hear your opinion anent 
this question. Ye ha’e mentioned mony a bad thing (as ye say) 
that’s come tae the Kirk, and it’s no easy tae pick a’ the threeds out 
o’ sic a ravelled hank, but gif the tae half was true o’ what ye say 
I wadna stay in the Kirk anither sabbath, unless we could get 
things mended ! But either o’ us are far mista’en. But first o’ a’, 
what think ye o’ the Non-Intrusion question ? 

D. I think that no man should be minister in any parish con- 
trary to the will of the people* I thought this question was settled 
in the mind of every good man. 

8. Do ye mean that nae man should be a minister o’ a parish if 
the folk jist say they’ll no ha’e him, wi’oot gi’en rh 3 une or reason, 
wi’oot sayin’ why or wherefore, wi*oot sayin’ black’s yer e’e or 
ought against him ! 
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D. Just so, if the Ohristiaii people say no — ^no it mnst be. For 
wbo dare say yes ? 

8. That was aye the opinion o’ the Dissenters, but I ne’er kent 
that it was the law o’ the Fork, so that it coiildna be a £irk at a’ 
wi’oot it. 

2>. It is the law ; read from First and Second Books of Dis- 
cipJine. 

8, I ha’e read them, an’ I conldna see that law in them; at 
least, if it was in them I ne’er kent the state had agreed till’t. 

W. Tak’ oot yer Books o’ Discipline, Maister, and read the bits 
iae Saunders, he an’ the like o’ him are keepit in darkness. 

<7, He canna be in darkness wi’ sic a new light as you, Wull ; 
tho’ I am feared ye’ll pruve but a penny dip after a’ ! 

D. Here are the Books of Discipline. Let us look at them ; 
there is the first book, chap, iv., — It appertaineth to the people 
and every several congregation to elect their minister.” 

8, There was nae Pawtronage then at a’, it seems. 

D. No, there was not in the Protestant church, and the people 
had a right to elect their minister ; but, if within foriy days 
they did not exercise this right, the superintendent and his 
counsel — 

«r. He was a kind o’ Bishop, I tak’ it. 

D. Never mind — ^but he presented, after examination, a minister 
to the vacant congregation. Now, observe these words, — ** alto- 
gether this is to be avoided, that any man be violently intruded or 
thrust in upon any congregation ; ” there, ye see, is the Non- 
intrusion in the First Book of Discipline. 

8. Let me see’t, sir. But what say ye, Mr. Brown, to the rest 
o’ the passage ? It’s no fair the way you Non-Intrusionists aye 
stop at that part o’ the sentence, for it gangs on to say, — “ But 
violent intrusion we call not when the counsel of the Church, in the 
fear of Grod, and for the salvation of the people, offereth unto them 
a sufficient man to instruct them, whom they shall not be forced to 
admit before just examination.” An’ quite richt that, but see, they 
dauma reject this man wi’oot just and sufficient reason,” for it 
says, that they shall be compelled, by the censure of the counsel 
and church . to roceive the person appointed and approved by the 
judgment of the godly and learned.’* 

J. That’s no your kind o’ Kjn-Intrusion, Will ; there can be 
nae reasons in your liberty-line ? 

8. But they tell me this First Buke o' Discipline was ne’er 
agreed tae by the State : that it was just made by the Kirk when 
she was in the voluntary way, an’ whan she might mak’ what laws 
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she liked wi’oct losing her Establishment, for she wasna established 
at a’. 

W. Tak’ him, Mr. Brown, then, tae the Second Book o* Dis- 
cipline, if this ane ’ill no please him. 

D. Yes, there can be little donbt what the mind of the Church 
was in reference to Non-Intrusion when that book was composed. 
In chap. xii. it is declared “ the liberty of the election of persons 
called to the ecclesiastical functions, and observed without inter- 
ruption so long as the Eirk was not corrupted by antichrist, we 
desire to be restored and retained within this realm. So that none 
he intruded U2wn any congregation either by the Prince or any infe- 
rior persons without lawful election, and the assent of the people 
over whom the person is placed, as the practice of the apostolical 
and primitive £irk, and good order, craves. And, because this 
order which God’s word craves cannot stand with patronage and 
presentation to benefices used in the Pope’s kirk, &c., &c., and for 
so much as that manner of proceeding has no ground in the word of 
O-od, but is contrary to the same, and to the said liberty of election, 
they ought not now to have place in this light of reformations.” 
So, you see, that patronage is “ against the word of God,” “ flows 
from the Pope’s church,” and “ cannot stand with the liberty of 
election and of consent which the people should have.” 

Will. That’ll dae ye surely, Saunders ? 

S. I see the teetle o’ that chapter is Certain special Heads o* 
Eeformation which we craveJ' But I ha’e been telt, and ne’er 
heard it contradicted, that the State ne’er gied them this they craved. 

D. The Second Book of Discipline was agreed to by the State. 

8. But no this bit o’t, for surely wi’ a’ they say against paw- 
tronage they tuik it ? 

J. I’se warrant they wadna tak’ a Kirk wi’ sic an unholy thing, 
— did they, Maister ? 

D. Why — ^why, I believe they did. 

J. Did they fac ! an’ yet they say that what ye ca’ Non- 
intrusion couldna staun’ wi’t I 

Will. But do ye no see that if they hadna ta’en the Kirk wi’ 
patronage then, they couldna ha’e got a Kirk established at a’ ? 

J. 1 see that as weel as you. I see they couldna keep Non- 
intrusion in aehand and an Establishment in the ither; that these 
couldna staun* thegither ; but were they no gleg tae hand a grip o’ 
a’ gude establishment wi* manses, glebes, and stipends, wi’oot 
Non-Intrusion, than to ha’e a voluntary Kirk wi’oot patronage,-—* 
that’s what they should dae yet. 

D. They cannot do it ; for even though Non-Intrusion (as it is 
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in the Books of Discipline) might not have been agreed to by the 
State, — ^tho’ I say it was — ^it is yet in the Word of God, and that 
is enough for me, — ^for the Church rests her claims, not on her 
Books of Discipline only, but also on the immovable foundation of 
the Word of God. 

8. I mi vera dootfu’ aboot this way o* fatherin’ ilka thing that 
comes into ane’s head on the Word ; I ne’er could see ae way o* 
Kirk government in the Word o’ God. 

jD. What ! you an elder who have in the most solemn manner 
declared that you believe the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment to be agreeable to the word of God ! you to speak thus ? 

8. Aye 1 agreeable tae the q>emt o’ the Word, but maybe no 
found in the letter o’ the Word. 

D. But can you think that the great Head would leave no 
directions to His Church as to its government ? 

5. Directions! there’s nae doubt he has left directions; he 
has telt us that the field o’ our wark is the world, that the seed is 
to be sawn, and he has appointed ministers and office-bearers for 
the sawing o’ the seed, and all is to be dune that muck fiuit may 
be brought forth to the glory o’ God ; but I question if He has 
gien verra preceese directions aboot the way the workmen in the 
vineyard are to be appointed, or about a’ the various kinds o’ 
instruments, the ploughs, the harrows, that are to be used for 
cultivating the field, or for workin’t sae that it may bring forth a 
gude crap. 

Will. That’s queer doctrine ! Did he no tell Moses that a* 
things were to be made accordin’ to the pattern gien him on the 
mount ? 

J. Wha’s speakin’ about Moses 9 Ise warrant he was obleeged to 
mak’ a’ things accordin’ to the pattern because he got ane ! aye, a 
pattern o’ the vena candlesticks, and o’ their nobs 1 And doe ye 
no think that God could hae gien as preceese a pattern o’ the 
Christian Kirk if it had been his wall, that there should be ae form 
fox the whole world ? or as Saunders would say. If every field and 
every soil was just to be ploughed, harrowed, and sawn doon in 
the same way ? 

WUL I would think, John, the truth wad be truth in every 
part ; that if a thing was true in Scotland, it wad be true in every 
ither part o’ the wor^. 

J. I would think sae tae Will, but we are no speakin’ about the 
truth, but aboot the way o' getten't, and it doesna hinder a man to 
get the truth as weel as you, tho’ he doesna clap on your specks 
tae see't! 
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D. But, Alexander, I think it is hardly possible for any tmpre* 
judiced man to read the New Testament, and not to see clear 
intimations of the will of the great Head of the church, in reference 
to the right inherent in its members to elect their pastors ; or at all 
events, to exercise such an influence in their selection, as to prevent 
any one being placed over them without his first being tried by the 
people* 

jS. I canna say, Mr. Brown, that I ever saw that verra clearly 
set doon in the word o* God ; whar do ye find*t ? 

D. In the history we have of the election of an Apostle, and of 
a Beacon, and in the commands which are given to the Christian 
people, to beware of false prophets, to try the spirits ; examples 
which if followed, and commands which if obeyed, are utterly 
inconsistent with any view of Church Government but the one 
recognised by the popular party in the church of Scotland. 

J. That*s a* verra full text that ye hae, maister. 

Will. Break it doon for them, and gie them’t in parts then ; 
begin wi’ the elections o’ the Apostles and Beacons. 

B. That’s easily done, and I candidly think ought to convince. 
We have an account of the election of an apostle in the first chapter 
of the Acts. It is there said, ‘‘ And they appointed two, Joseph 
called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And 
they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all 
men, show whether of these two thou hast chosen, that he may 
take part of this ministry and apostleship, from which Judas by 
transgression fell, that he might go to his own place. And they 
gave forth their lots : and the lot fell upon Matthias ; and he was 
numbered with the eleven Apostles.” Is not that popular 
election ? 

8, I candidly tell you that I’m verra doubtful about it ; for 
ye’l notice, in the first place, when it’s said “ appointed two,” 
and “ prayed,” and “ tJiey gave forth their lots,” it doesna say 
tcha did this, the people or the apostles. Then see again it wasna 
them that selected but Christ, “ shew whether of these two Thou 
hast chosen,” for he had chosen all the others ; and lastly, the 
mind of Christ was found out by lot ! My opinion is, that this 
was a supernatural way o’ choosin’ out an office-bearer, — ane 
that’s no in the Christian church at a’ noo, viz., an apostle. 

Will, It proves to my mind that folk should hae a say in the 
election o’ a minister. 

J. It proves jist as weel vote by ballot ! 

B. I am merely stating you my opinion, and you have a perfect 
right to state yours. I think of course that the election of Matthias 
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is intended to gnide the Christian Chnrch in all ages. This opinion 
is conhrmed by what took place in the electing of a deacon. 

J. We hae nae deacons at a’ noo ; the only ane I ever kent was 
anld Jock Morton, the deacon o' the tailors. 

jS. Whist, John, wi’ your nonsense ; mony o’ our Kirks hae 
deacons, and we would hae them here if the of&ce o’ the deacon 
wasna performed by the elders, and I think the two oflBices should 
be distinct in every Christian congregation. 

Will. And elected by the people. 

D. That I think is intimated very clearly and beyond all doubt, 
in the history given us in the sixth chapter of the Acts. There can 
be no doubt that they were elected by the people, for we read that 
the twelve called the multitude and said, “wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you men whom we will appoint over this 
business, but we will give ourselves continually to prayer and the 
ministry of the word,” and it is added that the saying pleased the 
people, and that they elected the deacons accordingly ; what can 
be plainer ? 

S. But a deacon’s no a minister, he doesna teach — but looks 
after the poor ; and it was but richt and fair that the folk that sub- 
scribed the money should elect frae amongst them, them that were 
to pay it awa ; and when the people pay their ministers it will be 
time eneuch to quastion whether they should elect them. 

c7. It’s my mind, frae readin’ that history, that had it no been 
for the grumbling o’ the Grecians against the Hebrews, for their 
widows no gettin’ their ain share o’ the puir’s money, there wad 
hae been nae deacons at a’ ! There’s twa thmgs, hooever, gien us 
plain there, namely, that the kirk had deacons then, and that the 
minister gied themselves wholly to prayer and preaching o’ the 
word then, but I canna see thae twa things in the kirk noo, 
and surely thae things are plainer than Non-Intrusion. 

D. If the people then were enabled to judge of men having such 
high qualifications as these “ Men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom,” I think they can hardly ever be called • 
upon to judge of higher. Would that they had a body from whom 
they could make such noble selections ! 

8* Ye may say sae, maister i and would that we had sic' a body 
o’ communicants as electors, and that we had sic a presbytery as 
the apostVas to chack their election 1 that’s what I say, that things 
that might work weel eneuch then will no das noo. 

Will. I’ll ne’er agree tae that ! There's naething surely should 
be in the Christian Church noo that wasna in the Christian Church 
then ; if there is, it canna be accordin’ to the word o’ God. 
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J, Naething in the Cliristiaii Church noo bnt what was in’t 
then 1 "Whare will ye get parishes, and parish Eirks, and stipends, 
and glebes, and heritors’ meetings in the early Christian Kirk ? I 
wunder, Will, hoo ye ever cam intae the Kirk o’ Scotland wi’ that 
wheen nonsense ? If ye hadna some scent o’ sense in ye, I 
wadna wnnder tae hear ye propose that a’ the communicants noo 
should kiss ane anither, as they did then» 

WilL The matter’s ower serious for that jokin’; ye’re frightened 
for the argument aboot tryin’ the speerits; that’s aye hair in yerneek. 

S, I wish ye would baith tak* an example frae Mr, Brown, wha 
states his argument calmly and decently, and then lets folk judge 
it. What’s your mind on that passage aboot tryin’ the speerits ? 

D. The passage is this, “ Beloved, believe not every spirit but 
try the spirits, whether they are of God, because many false 
prophets are gone into the world.” These are the words of the 
beloved disciple, who probably had in his eye the equally clecir 
commandment of his master, Beware of false prophets, who 
come to yon in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravenous 
wolves.” 

S. And what do these passages, do you think, prove ? 

D. They prove that the spirits,” “ the prophets,” or 
“ministers” are to be tried by the disciples; that this is not 
a privilege conferred upon them by the church, which they may 
or may not exercise, which the church can give or take away ; 
but that it is a solemn duty which the Christian people must per- 
form, as they shall answer to their great Head ; now our Kirk 
believing that the Christian people had, during the sway of 
moderatism, been deprived of this right, and desiring to legislate 
according to the word of God, did in 1884 pass the much abused 
veto -law. 

J. A lang text again, Mr. Brown! but I dootna Saunders 
would gie a gude comment on’i. 

Sn It seems tae me verra doobtfu’ what is meant by the com- 
mand “try the spirits.” Some commentators think that it was 
an extraordinary gift o’ the Speerit which the early Christian 
Church had — ^this power o’ discernin’ the speerits o’ ither men — 
tae ken whether they should be admitted as church members, or 
tae ken whether the prophets were tellin’ the truth or tellin* lies 
when they were foretelling things to come. But even grantin’ 
that the meanin’ o’ the passage is such as ye mak’ it oot, what’s 
tae hinder the disciple frae trying speerits noo as then, and frae 
being beware o’ false prophets ? Every disciple in the parish 
Church should try the speerit o’ the parish minister, and if he 
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doesna think that he is guided by the Spirit of God, that he*8 
no preaching the gospel, he should try the speeiit o’ anither 
minister. 

WilU But what if ye hae nae ither minister tae gang tUl; I 
maun tak’ the parish minister though ye dinna like him, or else 
want. 

5'. A sair, sair business, black business, if a presbytery o’ 
ministers meeting in the name o’ Christ, pit in a man that 
doesna preach the glad tidings o’ the gospel fully and freely! 
Sic things maybe, but we are a’ sinfu’ men, an* there’s nae system 
perfect; and even if there war popular election, we read o’ a 
time when they wuU not endure sound doctrine, but after their 
own lusts shall they heap tae themselves teachers, having itching 
ears, and they shall turn away these ears from the truth, and 
shall be turned into fables ; and I’m auld eneuch tae ken that 
there’s as muckle pawtronage, o’ as tyrannical a kind as e’er was 
in the kirk, among mony dissenters — ^that they’re no a bit better 
pleased, nor sae weel pleased mony o’ them, wi’ their ministers, 
than we are wi’ ours, and they hae nae cause tae be sae. 

WUL But ist no an unnatural thing pawtronage ? 

8* It may be unnatural tae see a German lad and an English 
lassie owre the great British empire, but like pawtronage, it works 
maybe better than if the King was tae be elected. 

J. But do ye think, maister, that a Kirk canna be a Kirk o’ 
Christ unless the folk hae the power ye speak o’ ? 

D. No Church can be a Church of Christ unless it obeys Christ’s 
commands. 

J. Bootless ; but then ye see a’ the dispute is aboot what the 
commands o’ Christ are, an’ if they be what ye mak’ them oot tae 
be, if the people maun a’ try the speerits o’ their pastors, what 
becam’ o’ the Kirk o’ Scotland up tae 1834 ? "V^a tryed the 
speerits o* thae ministers that are crying oot sae muckle aboot the 
richt o’ the people tae do sae noo ? Wha tryed the speerit o’ that 
lang-legged chiel, what d’ye cae him, wi’ the spats and umbrella, 
that cam’ here wi’ the deputation ? 1 am telt there wasna twenty 
signed his call. 

Wmi. The pastoral relation canna be formed withoot full con- 
sent, for he that cometh in, ye ken, by a wrang door, is a thief 
and a robber. 

J. Sae be it ; but if he comes in by the wrang door, and stays 
in, he is a thief and a robber, till he gangs out and comes in by 
the richt way ; but will ony o’ ye tell me what way the Kirk 
Scotland was before the passing o’ this veto ? 
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2>« For 112 years she was under moderate rale, and the rights 
of the Christian people were trampled upon. 

Will. The Christian people couldna cheep, they had nae power 
at a’, and the kirk wasna gann according to the mind o’ Grod, but 
clean against. 

J. We hae surely been in a desperate state. 

Will, We conldna weel be wanr. 

J. Pse warrant the Kirk o’ Scotland conldna be a Kirk o’ Chiist 
then. 

Will, Deed she was far firae’t. 

J. 1 canna thole this nonsense ! If she wasna a Kirk o’ Christ, 
hoo did a’ they ministers that are bleezing against her come into 
her at a’ ? hoo did ye become a commnnicant in her ? hoo did 
God bless her, and mak’ her a blessing ? And if she was a Kirk o’ 
Christ without yonr vetoes, would she no contmne a Kirk o’ Christ 
tho a’ yonr vetoes were done awa’ wi’, and a’ this stramash put an 
end to, and she to gang back to what she was before 1884 ? 

8, Tae gang back, W in truth tae gang forward ! for Fse des^ 
jperate keen for gude reform, and wad like the folk had mair power ; 
but 1 wad like to get it in a legal way ; I would like to improve the 
machine, put in new screws, and mend what was awanting, and 
gie’t plenty o’ oil ; but I’m no for hreahing down the machine a* the* 
gither that has done sae muckle gude, because it’s no fashioned to 
the pattern o’ this man or that. It was that veto law played a’ 
the mischief ! 

J, Wi’oot even being agreeable to the word of God 1 according 
as Mr. Brown lays’t doon. 

Will, It was agreeable to the word o’ God. 

J, Was’t ? ye tell us that a’ the disciples should try the speerits 
— ^that a’ the disciples should hae a say in the election o’ a 
minister ; noo ane wad think that the Kirk would gie us popular 
election after that. Na, says the Kirk, nane o’ the female disciples 
— and the female disciples were among the greatest ornaments of 
the early Kirk — ^nane o’ them are to hae a say — ^nane o’ the young 
men are to hae a say — ^nane o’ the servant-lads are to hae a say — 
nane but the male heads are tae cheep — as if a’ the sense o’ the 
congregation was in their heads ; and little sense after a’ maun be 
in them! for it’s no expected o* them that they can hae sense 
eneugh tae gie reasons ; but just tae say. No ! That’s a droll way 
o* trying the speerits, and being ready to gie a reason for the faith 
that’s in them tae every man. Noo the veto was nather agreeable 
to the word o’ God as it’s laid down by you, nor was it agreeable 
to the law o’ the land as laid down by all the judges. And, if she 
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has got into this scrape it wasna for want o’ tellin* and warnin’. 
Mony a time it was said in the Assembly that a’ this mischief wad 
come. Even the gude Dr. M‘Crie, I’m telt by Mr. Strnthers, said 
before the House o’ Commons afore it was passed, that the Kirk 
had nae powers tae pass this law, and that it wad bring us into 
confusion. 

S. 1 am clear about its unlawfulness, and that when the Kirk 
passed that law she took the £rst word 0’ dyting, and that her 
determination to keep that law, tho* it has been declared illegal, 
has been the grand cause 0’ her late troubles. 

Will. There ye gang with your Erastianism, putting the law o’ 
the land higher than the law of God — putting the ceevil courts 
aboon the church of Christ — making the king the head 0’ the Kirk. 

J. Hae ye got into this line, Will, o’ calling your neighbour 
nicknames; and cramming doon folks’ throats opinions they 
abominate, and putting sentiments in theiz tongues they never 
uttered ? It’s no fair. 

D. Neither is it fair for you to assert that the church disobeys 
the law and is a rebel ? 

8 . Does she no disobey the law ? 

D. No 1 for she denies that it is the law. 

8 . But haena the ceevil courts declared that the Kirk broke the 
law, and broke her bargain wi* the state, when she passed the 
veto ; that she interfered wi* the ceevil richts 0’ pautrons, and that 
as lang as she keeps the veto she’s breaking the law ? 

D. Yes, the civil courts have declared so, but the Church Courts 
have declared otherwise. Now Ihe Church Courts are as much 
courts of the country as the civil courts are, and have an equal right 
with them to interpret law as adecting the church; you surely do 
not think that the civil courts should have the power of laying 
down the law to the Church ; as to what her duty is in spiritual 
matters ; that would be subjecting the church to the state with a 
vengeance 1 

8 . Na ! naebody that I ken thinks sae, and Mr. Simpson tells 
me that the ceevil courts intend nae sic thing, but only lay doon 
the bargain the Kirk made wi’ the state tae keep her till’t. Let 
me speir at you, Sir, are there ony laws 0* the State aboot the 
puttin’ in 0’ ministers at a’ ? or has the State left the established 
Kirk to mak ony law she likes — t&e hae patronage or nae patronage 
— election by the male heads — an election by the communicants, 
just as she pleases — tae try what man she likes for a parish or no 
tae try ; or are there ony Acts 0’ Parliament or ony laws o’ the 
land aboot thae things ? 
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P. There have certainly been many Acts of Parliament about 
these matters. 

Will. That’s whanr the Yoluntaries say we are wrang, tae hae 
ihae things in Acts o’ Parliament at a’ ! 

J. An ye would like tae hae acts, and no tae be bund by them ! 
But what I say is this, there’s nae harm to be bund tae a thing we 
hae agreed tae, nor to be bund doon tae dae what’s richt, and tae 
walk in ae road when it’s for the gude o’ the hail community, it’s 
better this than tae hae a voluntary liberty o* loupin ower hedges 
and dykes. 

S. You twa axe desperate keen for a colleyshangy, ye’re aye 
interrupting me and Mr. Brown. Ye were saying. Sir, there were 
different acts aboot the puttin’ in o’ ministers ; noo wha passed 
ihae acts ? and for what Kirk 2 

D. They were passed of course by the British Parliament, for 
the protection of the Church of Scotland. 

8. The British Parliament 1 is that a ceevil body 2 

D. Undoubtedly it is 1 you cannot suppose it an ecclesiastical 
body? 

8. Weel, surely the acts o’ a ceevil body are ceevil acts, and 
whatna court but a ceevil court should explain them ? 

P. But you will observe that these acts refer to spiritual and 
religious matters. 

J. Sae do the acts aboot the Sabbath-day; for wasna Tam 
Speirs, that ne’er-do-weel, afore the Shirra, Friday was aught-days, 
and tried by him for breaking thae acts. 

P. You observe, Sanders, what I before said was, that while 
the civil courts should interpret these acts, the Church Courts 
should interpret them as well. 

Will. And that’s but &ir play. If twa folk wax disputin’ aboot 
a march dyke, it’s surely richt that the ae man should hae as muckle 
say aboot it as the tither ; and sae whan the Kirk and State differ 
aboot their march, it’s but fair the Kirk should hae a say aboot it 
as weel as the State. 

J. Aye, Wni — and baith should gang tae a third pairty — the 
ceevil courts, that explain a’ bargains, and refer the matter tae 
them. But ye wad like the Kirk tae draw her ain march wi’ the 
state, and naebody tae challenge’t, wi’oot his being caad an enemy 
tae the headship 1 

8. Weel ! I hae nae objections as an elder, that the ceevil 
courts should hae the sole power o* sayan — no what a Kirlc o* 
Chist should teach or do, that nae power on yirth can say — ^but 
o’ declaring what preeveleges the state has promised tae gie the 
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Eirk o’ ScoHand as an establishment, and -wliai she has pledged 
hersel tae dae while established. 1 ken mysel that 1 haena the 
education nor the knowledge tae ken law — far less tae gie a vote 
against the judges and the lord chancellor aboot the law o’ the 
land. Nor do 1 think I’m gann against the headship in this ; for 1 
ne’er kent that tae explain Acts o’ Parliament was ane o’ the 
preeveleges conferred on me as a Christian man. And let me ax 
— ^if the twa courts hae the richt tae explain the verra same act — 
what’s to be dune if they gie twa meanings tie’t? they maun 
baith be law ? hoo can a man serve twa maisters ? 

J. Na, that’s a truth. If the Oeevil Courts say the act means sae 
and sae, that the craw is black ; and if the Kirk Courts say it means 
sae and sae, that the crawls ivhite; and if I maun obey the law, 
and if my gude name, and my comfort, and the comfort o* a my 
family; na, maybe the peace and welfare o’ the community and 
kirk depends on my sayan whether the craw’s white or black, 
what V the world can I do, when I want tae dae what’s richt ? 

D. Let the Church Courts follow out their interpretation with 
spiritual effects, and let the civil courts follow out their inteipreta- 
tion with civil effects, and this prevents all clashing. 

8. It’s a guy confused business I and 1 wunder hoo folk are sae 
mad at ane anither when they differ on’t, and hoo some o’ the 
lassocks and lads are sae gleg sure aboot it ; and abune a’ hoo they 
would ding doon a Kirk aboot sic dificult questions. But yet I 
canna see hoo your way can keep the twa Courts sundry ; for what 
If each o’ them bid a man do the same thing ? And I’m tell’t that 
this is just what they did. The Ceevil Courts in explaining the 
law, said tae the presbyteries o’ Strathbogie and Auchterarder, 
“ Gude or bad, the law is that ye are tae try the presentee and no 
the folks, and if ye think him fit for the place the bargain is, ye 
are to ^ut him in ; the craw's black I ” Then the Eirk courts said : 

The law is that the jolks are tae try him, and if they are no 
pleased, ye are tae hae naething tae do with him ; that's the law ; 
the craw's white / ” “ Black it is I ” says the Presbytery o’ Strath- 

bogie. ‘‘ Gif ye say sae,” says the Kirk Courts, “ doon wi’ your 
lishences, and awa oot o’ your parishes.” ** We say sae,” says 
the presbytery o’ Strathbogie, “ for we think the Ceevil Courts hae 
alane the richt tae tell us what’s the meaning o’ an Act o’ Parlia- 
ment.” “Richt,” says the Ceevil Courts 1 “andwe’l protect ye 
in your parishes, and no let ye be put to beggary for obeying the 
law.” “ The craw's white ! ” says the Presbytery o’ Auchterarder, 
“ and we’l no try the presentee.” “ Wrang,” says the Ceevil 
Courts, “we’l fine ye for no doing your duty, and for keeping 
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a man nnlawfuUy frae the parish.” “ Eicht,” says the Church 
Courts, ** and ne’er gie in that the craw’s black, for if ye dae ye’ll 
be enemy tae yonr Kirk.” Say what ye like it’s a bothersome 
business ! 

D. But I have a practical question to put to you, Saunders. 
Supposing the civil courts were to command you to do anything 
contrary to the law of God, would you as an elder or a member of 
the Church obey it? 

WUL Ay, that’s the question. 

S. Hoo can it be a question with a Christian man? Surely 
even a babe in Christ kens that it is his duty, his fLrst and fore- 
most duty, to obey God rather than men, tho’ these men should 
be members of Parliament, or members of Assembly, statesmen or 
churchmen. 

J- Weel done, Saunders ! 

JD. And what would you do then, if you were put in this posi- 
tion, the Civil Courts telling you that, as an office-bearer in the 
Establishment, you were bound to do something, which you think 
contrary to your duty to Christ ? 

8. I would leave the Kirk, I wadna try and break the bargain ; 
but 1 would say tae the state, The bargain’s a bad ane, and I’ll leave 
your service and be a Voluntary, and then 1 can mak a law the day, 
and change it the morrow. 

D. Leave the Church ! when you are acting agreeably to the 
mind of God, and obeying his most holy word 1 Is that not giving 
up aU spiritual independence, the right to act in spiritual matters, 
uncontrolled by any power in earth. 

8, I believe the Kirk has perfect liberty and spiritual indepen- 
dence to do the wark she promised to do, to teach the docti^es 
she agreed tae teach a» an Established Kirk, but that she has nae 
power tae gang beyond that without becoming a Voluntary Kirk, 

D. You surely don’t mean to assert that a Church of ciirist on 
becoming Established, can give up a particle of that liberty which 
essentially belongs to her as a Church of Christ ! 

8. Certainly not ! but it’s maybe no easy to say what liberty 
essentially belongs to a Kirk o’ Christ ; but I ken this, that there’s 
mony a thing she might do as a Voluntary Kirk, that’s completely 
oot o* her power to do as long as she is an Established Kirk. 

Will. I think ye’ll no mak that oot, Saunders. 

8. It’s no ill tae mak that out. Hae we spiritual independence 
to change ae doctrine in the Confession of Faith ? hae we spiritual 
independence tae put awa patronage ? tae gie the election tae the 
people ? tae put down ony o’ the Kirk Coorts ? or tae pit up ony 
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mair ? Hae the zomisters power iae draw their stipends^ and tae 
preach whaur they please ? 

Will. We surely hae. 

S. We surely hae na as an EstdblisTnmnt : nae doubt the Kirk o* 
Scotland might mak a* thae changes the morrow, but she would be 
nae langer the Kirk Estahlishment. She maun gie up her connection 
wi’ the State, or be bound wi’ the acts that made hex an established 
Kirk ; gie up her bargain or keep it. 

WUL But if the Church cam’ to the opinion, that ony act was 
against the Word of God, would she no be bound to disobey that, 
or would she hae nae leeberty tae change it ? 

8. No ! she would hae liberty to become a Voluntary Kirk, but 
she could hae nae liberty as lang as she remained in connection with 
the State to change the bargain without the State agreeing. Do ye 
think, that if the State had agreed to the veto law, that the Kirk 
could hae changed that law the week after and gien the power to 
the folk to elect the ministers ? if the Kirk can do this, 1 kenna 
what’s the gude o’ bothering itsel to get acts o’ Parliament at a’. 

J. There’s a hantle o’ talk aboot the Kirk said this and the Kirk 
said that ; but after all, Tm thinking it just means, that some min- 
isters in Edinbro’ said this and that, and they seem tae think their 
mind must be aye the mind o’ Christ ; as &r as 1 can see what 
they’re wanting is, that the State should gie them their manses and 
glebes and power, and to pass an act tae let the Kirk do whateoer she 
pleases. 

D. 1 must confess, Ale3:ander, that I think you are wrong in 
regard to spiritual independence ; the Church of Scotland should 
be every bit as free as a Voluntary Church. 

8. I canna see hoo it’s possible as lang as there’s ony acts o’ 
Parliament aboot her. I’ll tell you in ae word my mind on’t. I 
hired a servant on Friday last, and 1 made a bargain with him, 
that in winter he was to thrash sae mony hours in the day ; he 
agreed to this, and 1 hae the bargain in my pouch ; noo maybe 
some day when he’s thrashing, some o’ thae tramping chiels will 
come smoking their pipes aboot the barn-yard and say, Ye’re a 
poor slave, thrashin awa there instead o’ walking aboot the kintra 
and enjoying your freedom like us ; ” noo I kenna what the lad 
might say ; as he is no wanting in gumption, maybe it might be 
this, ** Lads ! 1 was ance independent like you, but I had nae 
clothes and nae meat, and was aboot tae wander frae place tae 
place tae mak a fend, but o’ my ain free consent, 1 made a bargain 
wi’ the farmer to do a particular work ilka day, and I am indepen- 
dent nae langer except to keep my bargain ; for 1 bound mysel by 

A A 2 
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it, and if this be slavery, I would advise you tramping chiels tae 
be slaves as fast as ye can ! ” This would bo speaking like a man 
of sense, hut maybe bis acquaintance might put clavers into bis 
bead, and be might come to me and say, I’ll no tbrasb in the 
barn ony mair,” “What for?” quo I. “Because,” says be, 
“ I’m no independent ! 1 canna do what I like ! ” “I ken that,” 

says I, “ but it was yoursel agreed to the bargain.” “It’s a bad 
ane,” says be. “Bad or gude,” says I, “ a bargain's a bargain, 
and ye maun keep it or lee my service.” What would you think 
o’ him if be would say, “ I’ll no lee your service, I’ll eat your 
bread, but PU no do your wark ! ” And this just explains the 
sang aboot the spiritual independence o’ the Sark ; the bent the 
bait do the Ceevil Coorts do, but explain the bargain and mak the 
Kirk do its wark^ or gang oot the house ; and naetbing else does the 
Kirk do than say, “ TU neither do the tane or titherP 

Dm But granting, Saunders, for the present, that the Civil Courts 
have the power of interpreting the bargain, is it not clear that the 
bargain, as they have interpreted, is such as no Church of Christ 
can accept of? They tell you that every presentee presented by a 
patron must be taken on trials, and no objections can be made 
against him except against his literature, bis life, or bis doctrines ; 
that if these objections are not agreed to by the presb 3 rtery, they 
are bound to induct him, although the people should be against 
him ; they have declared that a minister deposed for drunkenness 
must still keep his manse and his glebe, and be a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Will. Na ; ye canna keep a man noo out o’ the communion 
fable without asking leave o’ the ceevil courts. 

S. I ken every presentee maun be taen on trials, and that has 
aye been the case since I mind. I ken that the law is now, as 
Lord Brougham says, that ye can only object on the grounds ye 
speak o’ ; but I also ken that Sir James Graham has said, that the 
Presbytery can try if a man’s suitable, and cast him on that, and 
ye ken weel enough that Mr. Sinclair or Sir George got a bill 
agreed to by the government, gien power to the people to mak 
a’ kinds o’ objections that could come into their head, and gien 
power to the Presbytery tae reject the man if the objections were 
gude; or even if they werna gude, yet if they thocht they would 
staun in the way o’ his being useful in the parish ; and the kirk 
rejected it ! And a grand bargain it was ! and they tell me we 
could get it yet if the Kirk would tak it. 

D. The Kirk will never take it. 

J. They are surely ill tae please ; what’s wrang aboot it ? 
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D. Because thotigli the Church has liberty to reject at all times 
when they do not think a presentee suitable, yet when they do 
think him suitable, it gives the Church the power to admit, though 
the people should be against him. 

8. And mair power than this we never had as a Kirk, mair than 
this we'll never get, mair than this we should na get; for mony a 
man may snit a place though the folk at first dinna like him ; and 
it will be an awful responsibility for them wha would put down 
the kirk wi’ sic muckle liberty. 

D. I think acceptableness absolutely necessary for the forming 
of the pastoral relation. 

8. 1 think acceptableness a great blessing, ane that pres- 
byteries and pawtrons should ltdk weel to, for it maks things work 
grand and smooth when a* are pleased. But I’m no sae sure that 
it’s essentud, though beneficial. For gif it be sae tae the making 
o’ this relation at first, it’s surely essential tae its keepan up I 

D. No. The marriage relation is not formed without accepta- 
bleness, but this is not necessary for keeping it up. 

8. I differ frae ye. The marriage relation is formed when 
folk are married whether they’re pleased wi’ ane anither or no. 
But I again say, that if a minister when he’s no kent, when he 
has only been in the parish ance or twice, preached twa or three 
sermons, if he canna wi’oot sin be placed ower a parish whaur 
he is no acceptable (though may be they will love him dearly in 
a wi’, whan they ken him), surely he canna wi’ooi far greater sin 
be keeped ower the parish, when after hearing him for years and 
kennan him weel, they come tae despise or maybe tae hate him ! 
Ye maun just tak the American way o’t, a man by the sax months. 

Will. But what say ye aboot lettin drunken ministers into the 
kirk and no having the power to keep out bad communicants ? 

8* I say that the ceevil coorts never said that the church 
couldna put out drunken ministers, but it said that courts wi* the 
Chapel ministers had nae legal power to try or depose a minister. 

<7. Nae mair than WiU there has power to try a man for 
murder. 

8. And as to keeping out bad communicants, 1 solenmly tell 
ye that 1 would not stay in the Kirk if she had not that power, 
but 1 am weel informed that that power has ne’er been inter 
fered wi’. 

WiU, And hoo do ye get quit of all thae stramashes aboot 
Strathbogie and Auchterarder ? 

8. That’s beginning anither lang story, but ae thing is clear to 
my mind, that aU the mischief in these parishes, and it’s no little, 
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has jnst come frae the Kirk driving its veto law throngh thick and 
thin. But Fm no gaun tae defend tlie Geevil Coorts did, or cC the 
Kirk Coorts did; insonu things, am' thinking, they* re baith wrong. But 
I ken a' was quiet till that veto was tried — that every dispute has 
been aboot it. And I eanna think but thae presbyteries in the 
North micht hae made things pleesenter tae if they had liked. 
Surely some o* thae fauschious chiels wama “ suitable ; ” maybe 
some o* thae fauschious folk warna verrie easy pleased. 

J, m tell you my way o*t, but I may be wrang. The Kirk 
said to the State, Gie us manses, glebes, and pay, and we*l teach 
the folk religion. What religion will ye teach ? says the State. 
The Confession of Faith, says the Kirk. Done, says the State. 
But' how will ye place ministers ? We would like the people to 
elect them, says the Kirk. It canna be, says the State ; gang awa 
wi* ye. Bide a wee, says the Kirk ; will ye mak an offer ? I 
wull, says the State ; it’s this, Ye may lishence the men and see 
them fft for duty, and let the patron choose wha’s to be minister, 
for he has gien a gran glebe, manse, and stipend for the gude o’ 
the parish. And can the people no object 9 says the Kirk. Ou 
ay, says the State, they may ; and if their objections are gude let 
the presentee be rejected by the presbytery ; and if they are no 
gude let him be put in ; and if the people are no pleased, let them 
bigg a Kirk and Manse for themselves. Done, says the Kirk. 
We’l tak a note o’ the bargain, says the State. And for mony a 
year and day — 180 years since the last bargain — ^they worked 
brawly thegither; but in 1884 the Kirk rued and thocht the 
bargain no a gude ane, especially as she had aye been braggin’ to 
the Yoluntanes that she was as free as them, and sae she passed 
the Veto law — ^a kind o’ sly way o’ jinking the State. Weel, a 
minister gets his presentation and comes to the Presbytery and 
axes them to try him and see if he was fft for the parish. Na, 
na, says the Presbytery, lad, thae days are a’ by : gang awa to 
the folk and see what they think o’ ye. It’s no fair, says the lad, 
but I’ll try. So he gangs and preaches to them, and they a’ glower 
at him, for the’re desperate keen for anither man ; and what care 
they for the patron 9 No a dockan. So they cock their heads at 
him, and tell him tae be aff tae his mither if he likes. No sae 
fast, says the lad. So he comes to the Presbytery and says, that 
they maun see if he is fft for the place. What says the folk to ye, 
quo the Presbytery 9 They say naught, says the lad, but jist ta 
gang hame ; the’l no tell me for what. Weel, says the Presby- 
tery, hame ye maun gang, and tak your presentation in your 
pouch. It’s a pity, says the lad. that the patron payed sae muckle 
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for’t, for it seems little worth ; but I think ye hae cheated me out 
o’ my place. So he gangs hame and tells the pawtron hoo they 
steekit the door on him, and wadna speir a question at him. 
The patron says, quo he, baith o* us are clean cheated ; you oot 
o’ your place, and me oot o* my richt o* presentin’ you till’t, and 
they are gaun against law ; for the law says that them, and no 
the folk, are tae try ye, and see if ye are fit for the place, — ^gang 
doon ta the Presbytery wi’ my compliments, and tell them that. 
So he gangs doon, and they flee on him and toll him the law is 
wi’ them. We’l see that, says the pawtron ; so he and the lad 
gang ta the court o’ session, and the Kirk gangs tae, and spier at 
the judges what’s the law ? The judges sae that the law is sae 
and sae, that the pawtron and lad are richt. Auld Gowks ! says 
the Kirk, they are wrang. Then, says the pawtron, we’U try the 
Lords. So the Lords say that the Kirk’s wrang, and that the chiel’s 
richt. We are no heedin’, says the Kirk ; so they tell the lad ta 
gang aboot his business, and gif the Lords like they may gie him 
the stipends ; but if he gies mair gab, they’l tak his lishence frae 
him. But they say, says the lad, they canna gie me the stipends till 
ye open the door and ordain me. We’ll ne’er do that, says the Kirk. 
I ken, says the pawtron, that nae power on yirth can mak ye do 
that, but certies ye maun gie a compensation for the injury ye 
hae done me and the lad, and surely ye’ll say tkat^s eeevU effects ! 

D. After all 1 have said, and after all you have heard from the 
various deputations, I see it would be useless to carry on this dis- 
cussion longer, — ^my mind is made up. I grieve to think it, but I 
fear it will be my imperative duty to leave the church establish- 
ment, to go out with those noble men, who are making so many 
sacrifices for conscience sake, and to give a Free Presbyterian 
Church for Scotland. 

J. As tae what they’l gie tae Scotland, that’s no ken’t yet ; but 
I see they’re trying tae take a gude Establishment frae her, — and 
whatna sacrifices are they makin’ ? 

Will. Sacrifices ! Castin’ their manses, glebes, stipends, and 
a’ tae the winds. 

J. I am tell’t they are gey an’ gleg aboot the siller, and desperat 
keen tae get it ; they say they are tae hae a central fund in Edin- 
bro, and tae gie a’ the ministers that gang oot wi’ them £100 a year, 
besides the tae half o’ their ain winnings. It’ll be a gran lift to 
some o’ they Cod Sakker chiels. 

D. Quoad Sacra ! 

B. A hunder pound a year! they’ll ne’er maun tae keep ai: 
Establishment for Scotland. 
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D. Ism not afraid of it ; the rich will give, the poor will give ; 
for the old spirit is up ; the Blue Banner is abroad, and the whole 
world wiU see what Scotland can do. 

J, 1 would rather see’t than hear tell o’t. 

Will. See auld Smith in this verra parish, what he has 
gien. 

J. Aye; for the body’s desparat keen in the business; but 
think ye will his son Jock gie when he’s dead an gane ? Na ! I 
mind ance Dr. Chaumers cornin’ here, and a gay thick way he has 
in his talk, tho’ folk that understan’ him say he’s gran ; — ^it was at 
the church extension time, and he and them that were wi’ him 
proved hoo the Establishment, wi’ a’ that it had, and wi* the 
thoosands that it was liftin’ every year (and I’m thinkin’ they got 
£300,000), and wi’ the help the Dissenters was gieing them, they 
couldna maun tae supply gospel ordinances tae the kintra ; and 
think ye will they maun’t noo withoot an establishment, wi’ a’ 
their bawbee collections? If they do, I can only say there 
hae been a hantle o’ braw speeches cast away ; and if they dinna, 
it’s no them but puir workin’ men like me, that will be the sufferers ; 
for what care I tae hae the election 0 ’ a minister, when I’m ower 
pnir to hae ane at a’ ? 

D. Stay in then, and bring back the reign of moderatism and 
of darkness, and see our great schemes, the glory of the Church, 
destroyed, and behold our national Zion become a desolation, a 
hissing, and a proverb. When she has deserted her great Head, it 
is time for me to leave her, 

WUL An’ for me tae ! 

8. And gif a’ ye say was true, or had ae particle o’ truth in’t, it 
would be time for us a’ tae gang ; but as the apostle says, to him 
that thinketh it is unclean, to him it is unclean ; .but let such man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind : let us not judge one another, 
for we must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ.” Let 
me speak freely tae ye, Mr. Brown, before we part , — ye hae said 
mony things that grieves my heart. As tae the reign o’ moderatism, 
nae doubt Scotland was ance what she’s no noo. I mind mysel 
a time when there was nae sic faithfu’ preachin’ in the parish kirks 
as noo ; but G-oil in His mercy, — ^for tae Him, and no tae this set 0 ’ 
men or that, be the praise — ^breathed by His Spirit on this valley of 
dry bones ; and I noo ken mony men whom ye ca’ moderates, be- 
cause they’re no convocationists, that are God-fearing, zealous 
men, kent and loyed in their ain parishes, tho’ they’re may be no 
in the mouth 0 ’ the public ; and I ken mony that are foremost 
eneueh in this steer, that in my opinion, hae verra little 0 ’ the 
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xneelmess and gentleness o" Christ. Ye speak 0* onr schemes, and 
ye may weel ea’ them the glory 0’ the Kirk ; but do these no prove 
jist what I say ? Wha got up the scheme for the Hindoos ? Dr. 
Inglis, the head o’ the Moderates. Wha got up the education 
scheme for the Hielands ? Principal Baird, a Moderate. Wha was 
ower the Colonial Church scheme in Glasgow ? Principal M‘Parlan, 
a Moderate. Dr. Ohaumers, a gude man, and a man I lo’e, tho’ 1 
think he’s wrang, was ower the ither ane. 

J". He’s the only ane 0’ them a’ that rued, for he’s for puttin’ 
down the khk noo a’ thegither. 

B. Whist John. As tae the Kirk desertmg its great Head, God 
forbid that that should be true 1 I deny it, and am ashamed that 
men that should ken better should put such disturbing thoughts 
into the minds o’ weak Christians. I hae heard the sang afore 
noo, — the McMillans hae keepit it up for 100 years, — and it was 
aye their sough at the redding 0’ the marches atween them and 
the Establishment on the Monday o’ their sacrament ; the Auld 
Lights took up the same sang when they left the Kirk ; it’s no new 
tae my lugs, so it’ll no mak me leave the Kirk. I’ll bide in her 1 
Her verra dust to me is dear! I was bom agin within her 
walls; sae were some o’ my bonny bairns that are sleeping outside 
o’ them. I hae been strengthened and comforted during my 
pilgrimage wi’ her ordinances, and I’ll no break up her Communion 
table as lang as I hae power — and it has ne’er been taken fae 
me yet — ^tae keep awa the ungodly and the profane ; and as lang 
as Christ is preach’d within her walls. I’ll stay tae help tae reform 
her, tae help tae punfy her, and tae pray as lang as breath is in 
my body, for her peace and prosperity. 

J. rU stay tae, for I canna get a better Kirk nor our ain ; the 
Dissenters are gude folk, but I’m no a Yoluntary. 

Wt/l. Gang tae the McMillans if there’s nae free Kirk in the 
parish; they are the best representatives 0’ our covenanting 
ancestors. 

cl. The McMillans ! It’s no will I gang into their Kirk, but will 
they let me in ? Wi’ reverence be it spoken, it’s easier tae get into 
the Kingdom o’ Grace than tae get intae their Kirk ; wi’ a hand o’ 
the covenant 0’ grace by faith, I can enter that Kingdom ; but 
this is nae pass at their door. I maun hae the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and twa or three mair, or be keepit oot as a heathen 
and a publican ! It’s black popery, putting the traditions o’ our 
faithers on a footin’ wi’ the Word 0’ God. As tae your wooden 
Kirks, nane o’ them for me ! they’l be desparat cauld in winter, 
and hett in simmer, — I’ll stick by the auld stane and lime, and 
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rm mistaen if it’ll no stan’ a hantle deal langer than a** your tim- 
ber biggins ! 

S. Let us no pairt wi’ ‘‘bitterness, wrath, clamour, and evil 
speaking.” Let us rather “ Btrhe to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of Peace.” Though we differ as tae the means, we a* 
agree I hope as tae mds — ^we a’ seek, if Christian men, the gude o’ 
the Church o’ Christ in Scotland, and desire the glory of its great 
Head, As tae the best nay o' bringing this aboot 1 may be wrang, 
and sae may ye — ^for neither o’ us are infallible, but we may a’ be 
upright — ^we may a’ sincerely desire tae please Grod ; and if He 
has promised tae bless such, and tae gie them licht, and tae 
“ accept their willing mind,” let tts not be accusing and judging 
ane anither, casting the blame on a bad conscience rather than on 
a waik understanding or want o’ opportunity o* kennan the truth. 
We should tak' care that in strivin' tae keep others frae casten' aff 
Christ as their Head, we dinna cast Him off oursels by disobeying 
His commands. It’s a great comfort tae think that the Lord 
reigns, and that wi’ us, or in spite o’ us. He wull advance his ain 
cause. Let the earth be glad ! It was a gude sayan o’ auld Mr. 
Gruthrie, “ in things essential, unity ; in things doobtfu', liberty ; and 
in a' things, charity.'* Let us thus walk, and 0 I speed the time 
when we shall meet thegither in the general assembly above ; 
when “ Judah shall no more vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim Judah.” 
Friends and neighbours, shake hands ! 

D. With all my heart, — I respond to your sentiments, and I 
know you to be good and honest. I pray that we may all “ be 
sincere, and without offence at his coming.” 

Will. There’s my haun tae ye. We hae been auld neebours 
and fellow-communicants, and it’s right we shouldna forget “ who 
we are, and whom we serve.” But yet I wad like a pure Kirk. 

Mony a splore you and me hae had ; but we can shake hands 
yet. Lang may it be sae I As tae a pure Kirk, ye’ll mind, may- 
be, what the great and gude Mr. Newton remarked till a leddy 
that anee said what ye say noo. “ We’ll ne’er, my friend,” said 
he, “get a pure Kirk, till we enter the ane above ; and ae thing is 
certain, that if there was ane on yirth, it wad be pure nae langer, 
if you and me entered it! ” — Gude day wi’ j'e a’ 1 (They shake 
hands and part, and sae ended the “ Crack aboot the Kirk.”) 


END OF VOL. I. 
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•Pbbish ‘policy' and ctiimtng*^ 

PeiuQi all liuit fears the lights 
"Wliether losmg, 'whether -wiimmg, 

‘ Trust in God and do the right.* 

Some 'will hate ‘thee, some 'will loTe thee^ 
Some -will jOatter, some will eGight 
Cease from man, and look above thee^ 

* Trost in Gk>d and do the right.* ** 


"So long as I have a good conscience ‘towards Qtod, and have Bis snn to 
diine on me, and can hear the birds singing, I can walk across the earth with 
a joyful and free heart. Let them call me ‘ broad.’ I desire to be broad as 
the charity of Almighty God, who maketh Bis sun to shine on the evil and 
the good : who hateth no man, and who loveth ‘the poorest Blndoo more than 
all their committees or all their Gh'orches. But while I long for that breadth 
of charity, I desire ‘to be narrow--~iiaxrow as Gild’s righteousness, which as a 
sharp sword can separate between eternal right and eternal wrong .” — JFrom 
hit last 



CHAPTER Xm. 
1851—1856. 


"T^OEMAIT MACLEOD was inducted minister of 
the Barony parish, Glasgow, in July, 1861; 
and on the 11th of August in the same year was 
married to Catherine Ann Mackintosh, daughter of 
the late William Macintosh, Esq., of Geddes, and 
sister of his dearest friend, John Mackintosh. 

He first Eyed in Woodlands Terrace, then at the 
western extremity of the city. The house stood 
high, and commanded a wide prospect from its upper 
windows. The yalley of the Clyde lay in front, and 
oyer the interyening roofs and chimney-stacks his 
eye rested with delight on the taper masts of ships 
crowded along the quays. Parther away, and beyond 
the smoke of the city, rose the range of the Cathkin 
Hills, and Hurlet Heb, and the ‘Braes of Gleniffer,’ 
their slopes decked by sun and shadow. Erom the 
back windows there was a glorious yiew of the familiar 
steeps of Campsie PeU. The glow of sunrise or of 
sunset on these steeps was such a delight to him that 
often, when he had guests, he made them follow him 
up-stairs, to share his own enjoyment of the scene. 

The stir and bustle of the commercial capital of 
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LIFE OF NORMAN MACLEOD. 


Scotland -were thorongUy congenial to him. He 
loved Glasgow, and rejoiced in the practical sense, 
the enterprise, and generosity which characterised its 
kindly citizens. The very noise of its hnsy streets 
was pleasant to his ears. His friends remember 
how he nsed to desorihe himself sitting in his study, 
in the quiet of the winter morning, and knowing 
that six o’clock had struck hy hearing, far down 
below him in the Talley of the Clyde, the thud of a 
great steam-hammer, to which a thousand hammers, 
ringing on a thousand anvils, at once replied, telling 
that the city had awakened to another day of lahour. 

It was his habit to rise very early, and, after giving 
the first hours to devotion, he wrote or studied till 
breakfest time. The forenoon was chiefly employed 
receiving persons calling on business of every con- 
ceivable description, aud the afternoon was occupied 
with parochial visitation, and other public duties. 
When it was possible, he reserved an hour during 
the evening for the enjoyment of music or for 
reading aloud. Every Saturday he took the only 
walk of the we^ which had no object but enjoyment. 
The first part of this walk usually brought him to 
John Madeod Campbell’s house, which was two miles 
out of town, and, with him as his companion, it was 
continued into the country. But in whatever direc- 
tion he went the day seldom ended without his visiting 
the Broomielaw, where, for a while, he would wander 
with delight among the ships and sailors, criticising 
hulls and rigging, and looking with boyish wonder 
at the strange cargoes that were being discharged 
firom the foreign traders. 
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Few contrasts can be greater than that presented to 
tbe stranger, wbo, after gazing at the hoary magnifi- 
cence of Grlasgow Cathedral — ^the very embodiment of 
the spirit of reverence and worship — blocks across the 
street at the plain square pile of the Barony Church. 
Tet, any one who knows the work with the recollec- 
tion of which that unpretendmg edifice is associated, 
will be disposed to pardon its ugliaess in considera- 
tion of a certain sacred interest clinging to its walls. 
When he was inducted to the Barony, K’orman 
Macleod at once recognised his position as minister, 
not only of the congregation which worshipped thOTe, 
but of the enormous parish (embracing at that time 
87,000 souls, and rapidly increasing) of which this 
was the Parish Church. There were of course many 
other churches in the parish ; it contained the usual 
proportion of dissenting congregations, in addition to 
some chapels connected with the Church of Scotland. 
These, nevertheless, were not only inadequate to the 
requirements of the population, but were unequally 
distributed, so that many densely- inhabited districts 
were left unprovided with either Church or School. 
There were also, at a depth reached by no agency 
then existing, those ‘lapsed classes’ which form 
in all large cities the mighty problem of Christian 
philanthropy. 

Every Sunday he preached to crowds that filled 
every seat and passage; yet by far the greater pro- 
portion of those actually connected with his church 
were not rich. They gave him, however, from the 
first, such hearty support in the furtherance of all his 
measures for the good of the parish at large, that, in 

B 2 
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spite of its comparatiye poverty, few, if any, of the 
congregations in the Church accomplished so much. 

The Barony afforded a noble field for the develop- 
ment of his convictions as to the duties of the 
Christian congregation in reference to the manifold 
wants of society. When he entered on his new charge 
his mind was full of the subject, and he gave emphatic 
utterance, both in speeches and in magazine articles, 
to the views he was about to carry into practical 
effect : — 

“A Christian congregation is a body of Christians who 
are associated not merely to receive instruction from a 
minister, or to unite in public worship, but also ‘ to consider 
one another, and to provoke to love and good works,’ and as 
a society to do ‘ good unto aU as they have opportunity’ 

. It is a body. Its members are parts of an 
organized whole. The Lord’s supper is the grand symbol 
of this unity. Other ends are unquestionably intended to 
be accomplished by this ordinance, but it is certainly de- 
signed to express this idea of unity. . . . 

are profoundly convinced that, — ^apart from, or 
in addition to, the immense power of the Christian life 
operating in and through individuals, and innumerable 
separate and isolated channels, — ^the society of the Chris- 
tian Church acting through its distinct organizations or 
congregations, like an army acting through its different 
regiments, is the grand social system which Christ has 
ordained, not only for the conversion of sinners and the 
edification of saints, but also for advancing all that pertains 
to the well-being of humanity. We hold that the Christian 
congregation, if constructed and worked according to the 
intention of its designer, contains in itself individually, or 
in conjunction with other congregations, material, moral, 
intellectual, active, and social forces which, when wisely 
applied to God’s work on earth, are the best and most 
efficient means for doing it. 

. But is this possible in a condition of society 
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constituted as ours now is ? Is the conception not a fond 
imagination, or, if attempted to be carried out, would it not 
lead to such extravagances and fanatical disorders, as from 
time to time have characterised minor sects which, in 
seeking to be perfect Churches, have sunk down to be 
perfect nuisances? It may be said, only look at the 
elements you have to work upon ! Look at that farmer, 
or this shopkeeper. Study that servant, or this master. 
Enter the houses of those parishioners, from the labourer 
to the laird. Is there the intelligence, the principle, the 
common sense — ^any one element which would combine 
those members into a body for any high or holy end? 
They love one another I They help to convert the world ! 
Would it were so — ^but it is impracticable I ” 


To these difficulties he replied by indicating what, 
at an events, must be recognised as the wiU of Christ, 
in reference to Christian duty ; and then showed how 
much latent power there is in every congregation which 
only re(g[uires sufficient occasion for its display : — 

" Grace Darling, had she been known only as a sitter 
or a pewholder in a congregation, might have been deemed 
unfit for any work requiring courage or self-sacrifice. But 
these noble qualities were all the while there. In like 
manner we have seen among our working classes, a man 
excited by some religious enthusiast or fanatical Mor- 
monite, who, all at once seemed inspued by new powers, 
braved the sneers of companions, consented to be dipped 
in the next river, turned his small stock of knowledge 
into immediate use, exhorted, warned, proselytised among 
his neighbours — ^givmg, in short, token of a force lying hid 
in one who once seemed unfit for anything but to work on 
week-days and to sleep on Sabbath-days. Does not the 
Hindu Fakir, who swings from a hook fixed in the muscles 
of his back, and every popish devotee who braves the 
opinion of society by going with bare feet and in a comical 
dress, demonstrate what a man can and will do if you can 
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only touch the mamspiing of his being ? It is thus that 
there are in every congregation men and women who have 
in them great powers of some kind, which have been given 
them by God, and which, though lying dormant, are capable 
of being brought out by fitting causes. Nay, every man is 
enriched with some talent or gift, if we could only discover 
it, which, if educated and properly directed, is capable of 
enriching others.” 

The Church demanded the discovery of these gifts, 
the personal influence of living Christians being the 
only agency sufficient to meet the evils of society. 

“ We want living men ! Not their books or their 
money only, but themselves. The poor and needy ones 
who, in this great turmoil of life, have found no helper 
among their fellows — the wicked and outcast, whose 
hand is against eveiy man’s, because they have found, 
by dire experience of the world’s intense selfishness, 
that every man’s hand is against them — the prodigal 
and broken-hearted children of the human family, who 
have the bitterest thoughts of God and man, if they have 
any thoughts at all beyond their busy contrivances how 
to live and indulge their craving passions — all these by 
the mesmerism of the heart, and by the light of that great 
witness, conscience, which God in mercy leaves as a light 
from heaven in the most abject dwelling of earth, can to 
some extent read the living epistle of a renewed soul, 
written in the divine characters of the Holy Spirit ! They 
can see and feel, as they never did anything else m this 
world, the love which calmly shines in that eye, telling of 
inward light, and peace possessed, and of a place of rest 
found and enjoyed by the weary heart I They can under- 
stand and appreciate the utter imselfishness — to them a 
thing hitherto hardly dreamt of — which prompted this 
visit from a home of comfort and refinement to an un- 
known abode of squalor or disease, and which expresses 
itself in those Idnd words and tender greetings that accom- 
pany their ministrations.” 
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But even wtere tkere are the desire and the ability 
to engage in such a work, a wise organization is 
required to make them effective. 

. . There is not found in general that wise and autho- 
ritative congregational or church direction and govern- 
ment, which could at least suggest, if not assign, fitting 
work to each member, and a fitting member for each work. 
Hence little comparatively is accomplished. The most 
willing church member gazes over a great city, and asks 
in despair, ‘ What am I to do here ? ’ And what would 
the bravest soldiers accomplish in the day of battle, if they 
asked the same question in vain ? What would a thousand 
of our best workmen do in a large factory, if they entered 
it with willing hands, yet having no place or work assigned 
to them ? ” * 

. The common idea at present is that the whole 
function of the Church is to teach and preach the gospel ; 
while it is left to other organizations, infidel ones they 
may be, to meet all the other varied wants Qf our sufiering 
people. And what is this but virtually to say to them, 
the Church of Christ has nothing to do as a society with 
your bodies, only with your souls, and that, too, but in the 
way of teaching ? Let infidels, then, give you better houses 
or better clothing, and seek to gratify your tastes and im- 
prove your social state ; — ^with all this, and a thousand 
other things needful for you as men, we have nothing to 
do. What is this, too, but to give these men the impres- 
sion that Christ gives them truth merely on Sabbath 
through ministers, but that He has nothing to do with 
what is given them every day of the week through other 
channels^ Whereas the Christian congregation or society 
ought not to consider as foreign to itself any one thing 
which its loving Head Jesus Christ gives to bless and 
dignify man, and desires man to use and enjoy. We must 
not separate ourselves from any important interest of our 
brethren of mankind, calling the one class of blessings 

* Extracted from articles on “ Wkat is a Cliristian Congregation ? 
in Edinburgh Christian Magazine for 1852. 
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spiritnal, and accepting these as the special trust of the 
Christian Church, and calling another class temporal, and 
recognising them as a trust for society given to the unbe- 
lievers. In so doing we give Satan the advantage over us. 
Let congregations take cognizance of the whole man and 
his various earthly relationships, let them seek to enrich 
him with all Christ gave him, let them endeavour to meet 
all his wants as an active, social, intellectual, sentient, as 
well as spiritual being, so that man shall know through the 
ministrations of the body, the Church, how its living Head 
gives them all things richly to enjoy I Every year seems 
to me to demand this more and more fi’om the Christian 
Church. I see no way of meeting Socialism but this. I 
see no efiScient way of meeting Popery but this. Organi- 
zation is one stronghold of Romanism, and self-sacrifice for 
the sake of the Church is another. Protestantism cannot 
meet either by dogma merely, it must meet both by orga- 
nization and government with Christian liberty, and above 
all by life.”* 

These views form the key to the general plan of 
his work in the Barony. 

After having personally visited the different families 
under his immediate charge, he commenced to organize 
nib agencies, with the determination to make the con- 
gregation the centre from which he was to work the 
parish. He first formed a large kirk-session of elders 
and deacons, t and at once gave the Court, over which 

* Speech delivered at public meeting for Cbnrcli Endowment in 
the City Hall, Glasgow, January, 1852. 

t In the Presbyterian Church the congregation is governed by a 
court consisting of the clergyman and a ceitain number of the laity, 
who are ordained as ‘ elders.’ Norman Macleod was one of the first 
in the Church of Scotland to revive the office of deacon, whose 
duties chiefly refer to charitable, financial, and other business arrange- 
ments. Elders and deacons act together in all matters except those 
purely spiritual, worship and discipline. With these the elders and 
minister are alone legally competent to deal. The Kirk-Sessions 
of the Established Church are recognised ‘Courts,* with a legal 
jurisdiction, and are amenable only to the Presbytery, Synod, and 
General Assembly. 
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he presided o£B.oially, direct control oyer all the 
agencies he intended to employ. Howeyer numerous 
might be the yarious ‘"workers,’ male and female, 
who "took an aotiye part iu missionary labour, all 
of them were under the direction and superintend- 
ence of the kirk-session. Eyen the names of those 
whose children were to be baptized, were regularly 
submitted to this body. In this manner he not 
only called forth the talents and energy of indi- 
"viduals, but so organized their work, tinder the con- 
stitutional goyenunent of the Church, that it went on 
smoothly and efficiently, eyen when he was himself 
obliged to be absent for a considerable period. -He 
beHeyed that the Presbyterian system, if duly ad- 
ministered, "was admirably fitted for maiataining the 
union of indiyidual energy with efficiency of goyem- 
ment, and his asperience amply confirmed his con- 
yictions. 

One leading feature in his plan of operation was the 
establishment of district meetings -with his peoplel 
Eor this end, the congregation was di"vdded into 
twelye districts, according to their place of residence, 
to each of which one or more elders, "with a propor- 
tionate number of deacons, were appointed. He 
held a meeting once a year in each of these districts, 
which all the families connected "with his congrega- 
tion, residing within it, were expected to attend. 
The minister, accompanied by the elders and deacons 
of the district, had thus an opportunity of meeting 
old and young in an informal and friendly manner. 
EIndly greetings were exchanged, explanations made 
as to congregational work, and pastoral advice given 
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on practical matters. The communicants in this way 
not only enjoyed personal intercourse with the office- 
bearers of the church, but became better acquainted 
with one another, and felt that the bonds of Christian 
fellowship were proportionately strengthened. This 
method of working became peculiarly useful when his 
increasing public duties made it impossible for him to 
visit separate households regularly. 

The work of the congregation, as it was superin- 
tended by the kirk-session, was — (1) parochial ; and 
(2) non-parochial. 

1. The parochial objects included not only mis- 
sionary operations dealing directly with the spiritual 
interests of the people, but also efforts for their 
educational and social improvement. 

(i.) Th/R educational requirements of his large 
parish gave him much labour and anxiety. For, 
although there were several day-schools supported by 
his kirk-session, and managed by a committee of their 
number, who visited them monthly and reported on 
their condition, yet there were districts where school 
accommodation had to be provided, and it fell to him 
to ‘ beg’ from his wealthier fellow citizens the greater 
proportion of the funds required for this purpose. 
The toil which this imposed was great, and the task 
irksome. Nevertheless, during the first ten years of 
his incumbency, school accommodation was in this 
manner provided for two thousand scholars. He 
attempted besides, on fixed days of each month, to 
visit the day and evening schools, and examine, en- 
courage, and advise the pupils. 

As he came more in contact with the working classes, 



he saw the need of still another educational agency. 
Evening classes were opened for adults, at which the 
interesting spectacle was presented of grown-up men 
and women (many of them married) patiently toiling 
at different standards, from the alphabet upwards. 
Schools of a similar nature had been attempted before, 
but had failed from insufficient care being taken in the 
appointment of teachers. He attributed the success 
of his schools to the feet that they were under certifi- 
cated Government teachers. At one of these schools, 
there were sometimes two hundred and twenty grown- 
up men and women. 

From seven to twelve Sabbath-schools, with some- 
times as many as fomdeen hundred scholars, were 
organized into a siagle society under the care of the 
session. With these schools the minister kept him- 
self always well acquainted, and as frequently as 
possible gave expository lectures to the teachers, on 
the lessons. He also taught on Sunday, for several 
winters, a class numbering about one hundred, 
consisting of the children of members of his con- 
gregation. 

(ii.) For the social improvement of the parish he 
founded the first Congregational Penny Savings’ Bank 
in Glasgow, and established in one of the busiest 
centres of labour a Eefreshment-room, where working 
men could get cheap and well-cooked food, and enjoy 
a comfortable reading-room at their meal-hours, 
instead of being obliged to have recourse to the 
public-house. The success which attended these 
endeavours led to the establishment of similar insti- 
tutions on a larger scale throughout the city. In the 
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later years of his ministiy, he also organized various 
methods of affording amusement and social recreation 
to the people connected with his missions. 

(iii.) The direct missimary and Church extension 
work of the parish was continually enlargiug, and at 
the same time changing ground. When he first came 
to the parish four chapels were without ministers or 
congregations. These chapels had been retained by 
the Eree Church for several years, and it now fell to 
him and to his session to assist in procuring ministers 
for them, and to foster the congregations that were 
being formed. In other places, where a new popula- 
tion was rising, churches had to be built. In this 
way, as a sequel to the work of reorganizing chapels, 
six new churches were erected in his parish during 
his ministry, and in respect to most of these he had 
to bear a large share of the burden of collecting 
funds. While this work of church ustension was 
going forward, his mission staff for overtaking desti- 
tute localities increased in ten years from one lay 
missionary, employed in 1852, to five missionaries 
(lay and clerical), with three Bible-women and a col- 
porteur, all of whom were superintended by him and 
his session. 

There were other parochial agencies, such as the 
Young Men’s Association, Clothing Society, &c., which 
need not be partictdarly noticed. 

2. TTia extra-parochial plans had reference chiefly 
to the raising of money for the missionary work of the 
Church of Scotland. Here also organization, and the 
intelligent interest in mission work at home and 
abroad, created by his continually affording informa- 
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tion to Hs people on that subject, bore remarkable 
firuit. For although, as has been stated, his congre- 
gation -was not rich, yet there was scarcely another in 
the Church which contributed as much for missions as 
the Barony did, and he was accustomed to refer with 
gratification to the fact that the amount, large as it 
was, was made up chiefly of very small sums. 

In order to maintain congregational life, and to 
promote a sense of brotherly unity, the kirk-session 
issued at short intervals Eeports of their proceedings, 
and a social festival of the congregation was occa- 
sionally held, at which these reports were read, and 
kindly and instructive addresses delivered. 

In this manner he carried out his ideas of the 
Christian congregation as a society united for work. 
And it was only by such careful organization, and by 
the development of the latent force of the membership 
of the Church, that he could have overtaken the 
labour which was crowded into the twenty years of 
his incumbency in the Barony. 

The work here described, together with the study 
requisite for the pulpit — he had always two, fre- 
quently three services to conduct every Sunday — 
might well have taxed the energies of any man. Tet^ 
during the years comprised in this chapter, he was 
able, in addition, to edit TAe Christian Magazine, and 
to contribute many articles to its pages; to write, 
under the title of ‘ The Earnest Student,’ a Memoir 
of his brother-in-law, John Mackintosh; to publish 
the * Home School ’ and ‘ Deborah,’ and to take an 
active part in the public and missionary business of the 
Church. It was no wonder that the pressure of such 
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labour tried his strength to the utmost, or that in 
spite of his marvellous ph^sique^ he continually suf- 
fered from ailments which the world, seeing only his 
unfailing geniality, could not have suspected. His 
irrepressible humour and self-forgetfulness concealed 
from the eyes of strangers the burthen he was often 
bearing, alike of mental anxiety and of bodily pain. 


From Ms Joubjwal: — 

" June 3, 1852. — “ What a year of mercies and of 
loving providences has this last one of my life been ! I 
have come to a new parish — Shaving the best living in 
Scotland (for which I feel deeply grateful !) ; a glorious 
field of labour. I have married, and have had a dear child 
bom to ma 

I have as yet done little — have done nothing, that 
the great world can ever hear of, or if they did, care for. 
As far as fame is concerned, I am but one of many 
millions equally eminent on earth, and equally unknown. 
But I am thinking of what I have done God-ward — of 
what He knows — of what will last in eternity ; and when 
I consider what I might have done (therefore ought to 
have done, and therefore am very guilty in not having 
done), had I been daily earnest in prayer; had I been 
daily diligent and laborious in mastering those details in 
the Christian character which can alone insure success in 
the end: had I been watchful of my heart, careful in 
forming habits, conscientious in using my influence, saving 
of my time for reading, and improving my mind, and 
becoming a better scholar and a more learned man; 
had I laboured to make every sermon the best possible 
— what could I have done by the blessing of God on 
all! But I have been frittering my time. There has 
been a want of concentrated effort ; a thousand little 
things connected with everything have scattered my 
strengtL I have been deplorably slothful, and above all 
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procrastinating. This has been a frightful incubus upon 
my life — ^not doing in the hour the work which should 
have been done. There is no habit the want of which I 
have felt more than that of proposing a worthy end, 
whether of study or some plan of Christian benevolence, 
and working wisely and doggedly up to it for years. I 
am too impatient and eager to grasp the end which I 
vividly realise in my mind, but cannot bear to attain 
by a long, fagging attention to the diy, prosaic details 
which, by the wise decree of God, are the essential steps 
of ascent to the summit. But by the grace of God I shall 
fight against this evil, and put it down in time to come.” 


Frma his JouBNAL 

“ Sunday, Sept 6, 1852. — ^What I propose for this 
winter is the following programme : — 

1. Eise as near six as possible. After devotion, give 
the mornings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, to 
John’s Memoir ; of Thursday, to the Magazine ; and 
Friday, Saturday, wholly to sermons. 

** 2. Keep the house till 1 P.M. ; at 9 A.M. prayers ; 
9|, breakfast ; 10 to 11, letters ; 11 to 1, when not inter- 
rupted, the business of the morning continued, or public 
business, as may be necessary ; from 2 tiU 5, on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, visiting sick, parish visita- 
tion, and calls ; 4, Friday and Saturday, to be given 
entirely to writing sermons ; 5, attend the evening adult 
class ; 6, as much as possible devote the time after dinner 
to my family and reading, 

“ May God in mercy help me ! I will begin to-morrow. 

" Sept 6. — Rose at 6. This day I begin the memoir 
of my beloved John, Oh my God and his, guide my pen ! 
In mercy keep me from writing anything false in fact or 
sentiment. May strict Truth pervade every sentence ! 
May I be enabled to show in him the education of the 
grace of God, so that other scholars in thy school may be 
quickened and encouraged to be followers of him as he 
was of Christ ! I feel utterly unworthy to undertake this 
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memoir, or of any of even the least of thy saints. But thou 
*who hast given me this work in thy providence, and called 
me to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, wilt enable 
me, I doubt not, to show the riches of Christ as displayed 
in a poor sinner, and so to write that thy Church on 
earth will approve, because it is such as is approved of 
by Jesus. Hear me. Lord ! 

“ Oct. Sth, 6 A.M. — Subjects for prayer — 

** A deeper spiritual insight into the Divine character, — 
to be able to say, with increasing intelligence, ‘ Thine eye 
seeth me.' 

** To be devoted and be ready to give up all at a 
moment's notice to Jesus ; yea, in heart to resign aU. 

I acknowledge that it is morally impossible for me 
without an omnipotent Saviour to do these things in 
any degree. Lord, I believe in Thee ! I desire to hav-e 
Christ's love to His people and the world. Alas ! alas ! 
what a microscopic shadow of it have 1 1 

“ Oh my God, make me indeed a father to my people 1 
Help me to crucify this selfish, slothful, self-indulgent, 
heart! Help me constantly to forget self, and to seek, 
even to death, to do Thy will ; for then only shall I find 
my truer self ! Oh my God, pity me ! 

Oct. ll^A, A.M. — ^Have been reading a little of 

* Brainerd,' Next to the Bible, Christian biography is the 
most profitable. In as far as it is true, it is a revelation of 
the living God, through His living Church. The expe- 
rience of the Church is one of the few accumulating 
privileges of the latter days. It is when I read some of 
the aspirations of Brainerd, that I feel how far away I am 
from that pure and lofty spirituality of mind, which 
is the very atmosphere of heaven. ‘Though my body 
was wearied with preaching and much private conversa- 
tion, yet I wanted to sit up aU night and do something 
for God.' It is this real love to God, — this forgetfulness of 
self, this disregard to flesh-indulgence when compared 
with spirit-indulgence — ^it is this I so much need. Yet, 
blessed be Grod, there is nothing we should be but we 
shall be by His grace. ‘ But, Lord, how long ? ' When 1 
Ah I let me cover my face with shame (let me be 
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ashamed because I am not ashamed morel), that I 
have not laboured, agonised thirty years ago. What 
might I have been now 1 An humble, earnest-minded 
servant, devoted to Jesus, converting thousands ! May God 
Almighty enable me to redeem the short time, and to be 
His wholly and for ever 1 

“ Sunday morning, Oct, six d clock, — JL lovely, 

peaceful morning, the atmosphere transparent, the landscape 
clear and pure, with its white houses, and fields and trees. 

“ Glorious day I the only day on earth the least like 
heaven. It is the day of peace which follows the day of 
battle and victory. ‘ And all this mighty heart is lying 
still,* the forge silent, the cotton-mill asleep, the steamers 
moored, the carts and waggons gone to the warehouse, the 
shops closed, man and beast enjoying rest and all men 
invited to seek rest in God I How solemn the thought of 
the millions who will this day think of God, and pray to 
God, and gaze upon eternal things ; on sea and land, in 
church and chapel, on sick bed and in crowded congrega- 
tions ! How many thousands in Great Britain and Ireland 
will do this ! Clergy praying and preaching to millions. 
Tliis never was the device of either man or devil If it 
was the * device of the Church,* she is indeed of God. 

“ May the Lord anoint me this day with His Spirit I 
Saturday — Some things I see I must correct. 

(1) I must be careful of pence, as I find I am hideously 
extravagant with pounds. Lord help me in this thing 1 
He who gathered up fragments, and who in nature lets 
nothing be lost, but turns aU to some account, will help 
me. (2) To have a fixed time for devotion at night. 

* Sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are not 
under law, but under grace.* 

** The God of peace sanctify you wJiolly, and may 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

* Faithful is He who caheth you, who also will do this I ’ 

“ Sunday, Oct, 19tA, 7 a.m. — (First day that I am late.) 
The closer we live with God, and the more our spiritual 
life in Hinfi is manifested to the world in its results 
only, the better I think for ourselves. When the inner 

VOL. IL C 
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life is reyealed in words, it is apt to end in words, and 
to become cant. Spiritual pride is thereby nourished, 
and this is great destruction. Oh my God, enable me to 
thwart and utterly mortify my cursed vanity and pride, 
by giving me strength to hide all my good in this sense, 
not to speak to my nearest of good deeds done, but to do 
them cheerfully before Thee only, and to have the delight 
in making others happier and better, pleasing Thee, my 
Father, for I know Thou art so loving and good as to 
be pleased with Thy children who by Thy grace are in 
any degree imbued with Thy goodness! 

The less self-reflective good is, and the more outward 
and unconscious it is, the better. 

6 A.M:. — ^People talk of early morning in the 
country with bleating sheep, singing larks, and purling 
brooks. I prefer that roar which greets my ear when 
a thousand hammers, thundering on boilers of steam 
vessels which are to bridge the Atlantic or Pacific, usher 
in a new day — the type of a new era. I feel men are 
awake with me, doing their work, and that the world is 
rushing on to fulfil its mighty destinies, and that I must 
do my work, and fulfil my grand and glorious end. 

“ Oh I to see the Church and the world with Christ's 
eyes and heart ! 

“I must cultivate the habit of much personal com- 
munion with God during the day ; speaking in the spirit 
to Him as well as (or rather in order to) hving in the Spirit. 

Nov, IQth — ^Yesterday morning, as usual, rose at 
5 . 50 . A.M:. 

“Had a horrid nightmare — ^indeed, a series of them. 
What a sense of the horrible and awful we get in our 
dreams ! What a sense of desperation — of sore, irresistible, 
mysterious, soul-subduiog suffering ! Immense despair I 
Dreams have taught me, more than my waking moments, 
the capacity of the soul to imagine and endure agony. 
Oh, what if our worst dreams 'of solitude, bereavement, 
desertion, and grapplings with resistless and hellish foes 
were realities ! What if we were in a fatherless world 1 

“ Monday 1 Bih , — ^How my morning readings in J onathan 
Edwards make me long for a revival 1 It would be worth 



a hundred dead general assemblies, if we had any meeting 
of believing ministei's or people — to cry to God for a 
revival. This, and this alone, is what we want. Death 
reigns I God has BGs witnesses everywhere no doubt — but 
as a whole we are skin and bone. \Vhen I picture to 
myself a living people, with love in their looks and words, 
calm, zealous, self-sacrificing, seeking God’s glory, and 
having in Glasgow their citizenship in Heaven 1 it might 
make me labour and die for such a consummation. 

“ Strong west wind, grey clouds, and heavy, lurid atmo- 
sphere ; on the whole a cold and cheerless day. They are 
at this moment laying Wellington beside Xelson, and 
finishing an era in British history. All eyes are attracted 
at this moment in London to one common centre — ^that 
centre a person, that person the saviour of his country. 
It is he who gives unity to the whole of that immense 
mass of human beings who now crowd the streets through 
which the body passes ; and unity to that marvellous re- 
presentation of all our nationalities in St. Paul’s. Signi- 
ficant symbol of the future, when every eye shall see Him, 
and when a risen Saviour shall alone occupy the thoughts 
of an assembled universe I 

‘‘ Tuesday, Nov. 19th. — 5.45 A.K. Last night I went to 
Camlachie to receive communicants in connection with 
that chapeL 

“ Material preparations of stipend, beadles, com- 
mittees, seem at the time mere dead things, but such 
details are inseparably connected with the great result 
Even as the boat which conveyed Christ to the country 
of the Gadarenes was connected with the cure of the 
Demoniac.” 

To Hs sister Jajste 

October, 1852. 

“ One chief reason of my writing to-day is immense 
eochimess at being able to report unswerving doggedness in 
early rising. I preached yesterday thrice, one of the 
services six miles out of town, and was up at quarter 
past five — afresh, joyous, and thankful ! Boom dark, 
curtaios drawn, gas lighted, coffee-pot small and neat 

c 2 
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(mark all this !), fixed by cunning mechanism over the 
gas, cup with sugar and cream, all so ‘jolly.’ Then 
begins the waking up of the great city, the thunder- 
ing of hammers from the boilers of great Pacific and 
Atlantic steamers — a music of humanity, of the giant 
march of civilisation ; far grander to hear at mom than 
even the singing of larks, which did very well in Isaac 
Walton’s days, or the bleat of sheep, which can yet meet 
my mother’s rustic tendencies.” 

From his JoTJnxAli 

“Dec. IKA. — have spent a weary, weary month. 
Seldom have I done more, and done less. Oh ! what a 
den of lions for the soul is the life of an active and ever 
busy minister ! My difficulty is not to work, but to do 
so in the right spirit. I do not mean that I have been 
consciously living under the influence of a bad spirit, 
such as vanity, or pride, but rather that I have been 
without that calm and happy frame of mind which 
springs from a sense of God’s presence, love, and blessing. 
My mind has been wandering without any ballast or 
guiding power, like a feather before the wind, almost every 
day since this fearful winter campaign has set in. 

“ (1) How insignificant I am as a mere workman ; an 
insect in the coral island of the world which has been 
building for 6,000 years. Who was he who helped to 
build the palace of Nimrod ? or the temple of Baalbec ? or 
planned Kamac? Fussy, important, of immense conse- 
quence, no doubt 1 he is, so shall 1 be — be at 

peace! 

“ (2) Jesus is governor ! It is His work, and awful is 
it from age to age, from clime to clime ! It shall go on 
without me — ^be at peace ! 

“ (3) Why does God give me work at aU ? For no end 
whatever irrespective of my own good. He would thus 
make me better, and thereby happier, and educate me for 
my great work in Heaven. He would have me be a fellow 
worker, having fellowship with Him not only in activity, but 
also in peace and joy. But when I forget Him, or labour 
apart from Him, or with separate interests, I lose all 1 
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The work becomes outward, senseless, unmeaning. Lord, 
give me quiet and peace ! Let me work only true 
work in Thy Name, and by Thy Spirit, and for Thy 
glory ! 

“ . . . The thunder and lightning of Sinai had a very 
different meaning to an Arabian shepherd, who might be 
gazing on the spectacle from some distant peak, from 
what they had to Moses and the children of IsraeL 
Material thiugs may have a meaning to angels which 
they have not to us, and be sacraments of great 
truths. Who knows but the starry heavens are one great 
algebra ? 

** I believe thanksgiving a greater mark of holiness 
than any other part of prayer. I mean special thanks- 
giving for mercies asked and received. It is a testimony 
to prayers being remembered, and therefore earnest prayer. 
It is unselfish, and more loving. 

** What should we think if an angel from heaven 
appeared to us some morning, and said : ‘ This day Satan, 
with aU his power, subtlety, and wiles, may try to destroy 
thee ; and Jesus bids me say He will shut His eyes and 
ears to thee, and send thee no help ? This day thou hast 
duties to perform in a right spirit ; Jesus bids me say He 
wiU not give thee His Spirit. This day the heaviest trials 
ever experienced by thee may be thine ; Jesus bids me 
say He will not afford thee any support. This day thou 
mayest die ; Jesus bids me say He will not be with thee. 
Jesus bids thee adieu for this day, and leaves thee alone 
with thy evil heart, blind mind, powerful enemies ; hell 
beneath thee, death before thee, judgment above thee, and 
eternity before thee ! ’ Oh, horrible despair ! 

“ But why art thou not afraid of this when a day is 
begun wdthout prayer ? Art thou not practically saying 
to all this, * Amen ! so let it be ? * 

“ Does God love a cheerful giver ? and is He not one 

hiTnRftIf ? 

“ A godly parent is a god-like parent, i.e, a parent who 
is God’s image in the family — as God to them' in life, 
teaching, love, character. 
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** A godly home-education is one which trains up the 
child by the earthly to the heavenly Father. 

“ That a parent may be as God to his child, he must 
first be as a child to his God. To teach, he must be 
taught ; and receive, that he may give. 

“ What the father on earth wishes his child to be 
towards himself, that God wishes the parent himself ta be 
towards his Father in heaven. Hence children are wit- 
nesses for God in the parent’s heart, as well as the parents 
are for Him in the hearts of their children. 

What a compound of vanity, greed, and the selfish- 
ness which is hate that would end in murder, is that 
viUam Haman ! — ^mean, sneaking, stuffed with vanity and 
ambition ! a thorough, contemptible scoundrel, whose 
hanging was well deserved! His very terror when 
condemned is so like the dog — quite like the cowardly 
rascal that would hang others, and smoke his pipe, or, half- 
drunk, babble over it with his Jezebel wife.” 


From Diaey Book of 1853 : — 

“ Resolve, as a solemn duty owing to my parish, to 
refuse, after this date, public meetings in town and 
country, and all dinners when possible, and to confine 
myself exclusively to my great parish till at least April, 
i.e, four months, and not to be moved from this by 
any arguments, however plausible, but to submit to 
any amount of displeasure rather than give up a clear 
duty. 

^^Jan. 1st — “God has been very merciful to me 
during the past year. I never had so unbroken a year 
of prosperity, in the usual sense of that word. 

“ I have preached about one hundred and forty times, 
seven of them for public collections, many for chapels. I 
have addressed about thirteen meetings for missions and 
other useful objects. Held seven mission meetings in my 
own church. Published a sermon and edited magazine. 
Organised (1) Schemes, (2) Industrial aid, (3) Female aid, 
(4) Endowment (5) Education committees in congregation. 
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Opened refreshment-rooms for Trorking classes. Opened 
three chapels with three missionaries. Suggested and helped 
to carry out a proposal for two new churches, for which 
£10,000 is now collected. About to build three new 
schools. Have commenced work in Barnhill Poor House. 
Visited in twenty-two days about two hundred and twenty- 
two families. Hare organized a congregational class of 
one hundred and ten from eight to fourteen years of age. 
Wrote report on Pauper Education.* I need to reform 
the schemes. Have had two large classes of young men 
and women for three months. 

“ The past year has been marked to me specially by 
the gift of my child ; and what a gift ! believing as I 
do that, in answer to prayer, the Lord will in His own 
way keep her with us in the bundle of life eternal 

‘‘April 7th. — ^Fast-day. The kind of frittered life I 
am compelled (I may say) to lead, dipping like a sea-gull 
for my food ever and anon, as it is turned up by some 
wave on the surface, never diving deep, never soaring 
high, never at rest, injures terribly my moral bemg. My 
brain becomes like a bee-hive, so that when I begin to 
read and pray, my thoughts slide off to chapds or texts, 
or some scheme or sermon, while I utterly despise myself 
I desire this day to be a day of self-examination, of thank- 
fulness and quickening. 

“ It requires omnipotence to make me what I wish to 
be — simple, unselfish, and zealous, with nothing to keep 
the fire always burning, and the heart joyous, and the 
limbs strong, save the love of Jesus Christ.” 

* Among liis many duties as minister of a parisk, he had to gire 
his attention, to the administration of the Poor-law, and Portly after 
his induction, being shocked at the number of pauper children who 
were kept in the workhouse at Barnhill, he proposed the complete 
adoption of the ‘ boarding out ’ system, whereby the young would 
be brought up in the houses of decent people in the country. This 
was accordingly done. The following year he wrote a long and elabo- 
rate paper on the adrisability of forming an industrial &rm. This 
paper was printed by order of the Board, but its suggestions were 
never fully adopted. 
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To Mrs. Macleod : — 

Lojjdokt, May, 1353. 

“ What a pious and Christian congregation I must have 
had with so many of the aristocracy ! I did not preach 
any one of the more elaborate sermons I had with me, but 
one I had never written. But I was convinced it was 
best suited for the audience. I had great comfort in 
preaching it, because I felt a sincere desire to do good, 
which is always strength and peace ” 


From his JouBiriLL : — 

“Cove, August 27th, 1868 , Salhatk — have taken 
this Sabbath to myself, the only one for two years, except 
one in Paris. I need rest, and I am enjoying it. 

“ After my delightful congregational meeting in May, I 
went to London, preached missionary sermons for Wes- 
leyans, spoke at the meeting of the liact Society, and for 
our own missions, and then went with my brother George 
to Paris. 

“ It is awful to feel what a holy man mth the ordinary 
measure of practical talent which I possess may do. We 
seek to be Goliaths, and are killed by pebbles. Could 
we begin m faith and be as little children, we should slay 
Goliaths ! 0 my God, make me a good man ! 0 my 

Father, come what may, make me a simple-minded, honest, 
humble and brave Christian I Let me seek no favour but 
Thine, and give my heart to no labour but in Thee and for 
Thee I With God my Saviour as my help and guide I 
may, ere I die, be a blessing to Glasgow, especially to the 
poor and miserable in it, for whom my heart bleeds. 

“A lovely Sabbath-day, with calm seas, purple hiUs, 
murmuring waves, devout repose ! When shall my 
brothers and sisters in the lanes and closes find such a 
Sabbath of peace and beauty in God ! 

“ Sept I Stk — Have had spiritually a good week, but * 
physically one too much oppressed by labour. I have 
steadfastly kept my hours. My reading has been Baxter’s 
‘ Reformed Pastor’ (very touching), and Mill’s ‘ Political 
Economj^’ ” 



The following letter was written to a lady whose 
son had been boarded with him in Dalkeith, and who 
was at this time a midshipman in the navy. The 
allusion to his method of training boys refers to the 
principle he acted on of frankly telling them of the 
temptations they would be exposed to in life — 
‘ better,’ he used to say, ‘ they should hear all about 
it from me than from the devil;’ — and he was over- 
joyed by now receiving a letter which showed he had 
acted wisely. 

" I send without hesitation his letter to myself I 
cannot express to you how gratified and thankful it has 
made me. In so teaching him, I followed my own con- 
victions, and carried out a theory of education which I 
had long held, foimded chiefly upon God’s teaching in the 
Sihle — ^in the Pentateuch specially, which in all its details 
of dime, and awful warnings, was to be read each year to 
the young as well as to the old. The evidence afforded by 
his letter of the success in his case of such a mode of 
instruction is most encouraging.” 


To Mrs. DEHMiSTOuMr : — 

“ Did no shadows, or shades, or shades of shadows, such 
as seldom dim your fair spirit, pass over it, cast from the 
actual substance of my carelessness in not writing to you ? 
My dog Skye, often and long the sole companion of my 
study, alone knows the sorrowings and repentings I have 
had anent unanswered letters 1 He has heard my 
groans, witnessed my tossings, and listened with dread 
to the stampings of my foot! until, with his quiet eye 
and loving wag from that eloquent and sootldng tail, 
he has quieted me into better humour with myself At 
present having no Skye, but only my wife and child, I 
am out of humour and ashamed of myself and have lost 
self-respect.” 

“ Oct. 3rd. — ^How shall I express my gratitude to God t 
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This afternoon my boy was bom. I have felt crushed by 
the weight of God’s mercy. To live in another beiug, and 
in the highest form of the human creation, is a great iilling- 
np of the soul’s cravings. What an object of love ! The 
moment I heard of his birth I solemnly dedicated him to 
the Lord, and so did we both in prayer when we first met. 
We cannot wish him to be anything grander in the 
universe of God than a Christian. This we seek first, 
and for this we shall labour and pray. Whatever else 
may befall him, this we seek as the one thu^ needful 
for him, whether that is to be attained by sickness or 
health, by poverty or wealth. I pray that whatever 
else happens, should God so will that the whole family 
are to reach the shore on floating pieces of the wreck of 
a broken house, yet let us all meet there, and be for ever 
with the Lord ! 

“ Into Thy hands, our God, we resign our children, and 
dedicate them to God the Father, through Jesus the Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier, one God, our Gk>d, 
and our fisithers’ God. Amen ! ” 


The Education question was at this time exciting 
keen discussion in Scotland, and when the proposed 
measure of Lord Monerieff was before Parliament, its 
merits were debated by the Presbytery of Glasgow. 
ITorman Macleod was one of the speakers ; and, while 
he defended the parish schools, and could see no 
practical benefit likely to accrue to the nation by 
the severance of the link which united them to the 
Church, he argued strongly in fevour of the Church 
herself attempting to find a basis on which the 
three great Presbyterian bodies in the country might 
co-operate for the furtherance of education. He 
wished the privileges of an Establishment to be 
recognised — 
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" - . . . as a holy trust to be used for the good 
of the country at large, and of value solely as employed 
for this the true end of her existence in the State. So 
far from grudgiug to share v'ith other bodies our 
peculiar advantages, I would hold it as a first truth, and 
entering into the essential idea of Christianity, that our 
personal and social blessings are given us not for 
selfish enjoyment, but to be shared as far as possible with 
others.’* 

Under whatever form of management the public 
schools might be placed, he earnestly desired a higher 
and more practical system of instruction. 

“We want, for instance, a higher class of industrial 
schools, in our large towns especially, for our females, 
where, in addition to the ordinary branches of learning, 
they must also receive instruction in shaping and making 
clothes, in washing and dressing them, and in cooking too, 
so as to fit them to become cleanly, thoroughly intelligent 
wives, and in every respect helps-meet for an artisan, 
who could mate his home more attractive to bfm 
than the whisky-shop, and be themselves more com- 
panionable than its frequenters. We require a wider 
education for our artisans themselves, so as to train them 
up to such fixed ideas and habits as may fit them to meet 
the actual temptations to which they are exposed, to 
perform their duties as workmen, parents, citizens ; and 
so as to enlarge, also, the field of their enjoyment as 
human beings possessed of various tastes which are capa- 
ble of being cultivated, and made the sources of refined 
pleasure. To accomplish aU this, I think we require a 
higher style of teacher, imbued with lofty ideas of his 
high calling, as the man who contributes so much to 
mould the character of the nation and to give a com- 
plexion to coming generations — a man, in short, with 
somewhat of the spirit of Arnold. I do think that a careful 
training of our people — to enable them to discharge their 
individual duties, such as steady labour, preservation of 
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health, sobriety, kindness, prudence, chastity ; their 
domestic duties as parents; their duties as members of 
society, in courteous and truthful dealings, fulfilment of 
engagements, obedience combined with independence as 
worlmen ; their duties towards the State, whether with 
reference to their rulers or the administrators of law, along 
with information on the history and government of their 
country, and such like — that upon such points as these 
their training has been greatly neglected, and requires to 
be extensively improved, and based upon and saturated 
with Cbristian principle. I think we owe something to 
the Secularists in directing our attention to details in the 
education required for common life ; while they ought to be 
grateful to us for imbuing the mind with the only power 
which will enable men to apply their knowledge to 
practice.” 


From his Jotobtai. 

23r(i, 1854. — I have been very busy with the 
memoir. The want of incident is my difficulty. I must 
always remember those reading it who never heard of his 
name. I have always felt an assurance that Jesus loved 
John too well to permit me to misinterpret that character, 
which had been proved by His own Spirit, and which was 
given me in providence to show to the world. 

“JIfay Ifh , — I go to-morrow to London, to preach for the 
London Missionary Society, thankful in being honoured 
thus to help on the world’s work of advancing Christ’s 
kingdom. Whatever comes, I feel assured all will be 
well”* 


He attended the General Assembly of 1864, and 
took a prominent part in nearly all the debates. In 
this Assembly — ^and this may be said of all those of 

* His sennoa on this occasion made a profound impression, and the 
Directors not only expressed their thanks, but repeatedly urged him 
to publish it. This, however, he declined to do 



wHcli he was in after years a member — bis addresses 
on the Missionary Eeports gave a character of their 
own to the whole proceedings. The House was filled 
to overflowing when he was expected to speak ; and 
his appeals, burning with coinage, and zeal, and hope- 
fulness, not only imparted new life to the Assembly, 
but increased the influence of the Church in the 
country. 

In the Assembly of 1864 he first took a decided 
stand against the party which had ruled the policy 
of the Church for several years, and which bad served 
in no small measure to alienate from her the sym- 
pathy of the nation by the persistency with which it 
opposed every pubKc measure, however reasonable, 
that seemed to threaten any of her ancient prero- 
gatives. The recent repeal of the Tests which had 
hitherto been imposed on the professors of the Scotch 
Universities — ^who, on admission to ofiBce, were re- 
quired to sign the Confession of Paith, and sub- 
scribe the formula of the Church of Scotland — was 
now hotly discussed in the Assembly. The wiser 
leaders, while regretting the sweeping nature of the 
change, were prepared ‘to accept the inevitable,’ 
and made a stand against the section of extreme 
Conservatives, who not only wished to protest anew, 
but even proposed to form a new University in con- 
nection with the Church. Herman Madeod had too 
much common sense not to perceive the folly of 
resisting changes which the altered condition of the 
country rendered necessary, and gave expression to 
his views in a manner which startled both sides 
of the House, and which rang through the country 
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as tlie token of an unexpectedly liberal spirit rising 
in tbe Cliurch. 

« A great deal bad been said about expediency, about 
tbe tremendous danger of vacillation, and tbe immense 
importance of wbat *was called standing by their prin- 
ciples. It appeared to bim that one of tbe greatest 
mistakes made by the Church of Scotland was constantly 
elevating things which were out-and-out matters of expe- 
diency, and maintaining that tb^y were eternal principles. 
There were certain things that could never change. The 
eternal truth revealed by the living God was, from genera- 
tion to generation, without change. But there were things 
that were flexible, and ought to be so ; and the great 
error of the Church of Scotland had ever been the 
assuming of an attitude which was said to be one of 
principle, and injury after injury had been done to the 
Church, not because she would not sacrifice her principles, 
but because she would not modify her institutions to suit 
the times. Instead of doing this, she had resisted every 
change, and this had been the source of almost all the 
misfortunes which had ever befallen her. For one evil 
that could be pointed out arising from a wise and judicious 
yielding to the times, he would point out scores of instances, 
down to 1843, from which she had suffered from stub- 
bornly standing on pin-points called principles. 

“ It was proposed to go to the country for 

money to build a new College. He objected to that out- 
and-out. He objected to the national Church throwing 
herself loose from the national Universities, and sinking 
down to the position of a mere sect, and handing over the 
Universities to other parties. He warned them that it 
there issued from this House opinions which obtained no 
sympathy m the country, instead of gaining a hold on the 
affections of the people, they would come to have no more 
influence on the nation than the weather-cock on the top 
of the steeple affected the people passing in the street. 
Let them try to educate the country up to their principles 
before they proposed to them things in which the country 
had no sympathy. 
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" • . • . He thought it only fair to say that he 

did not know of a single measure that had been passed by 
the Legislature which he would Tvdsh to see reversed — 
neither the Emancipation Bill, nor the Reform Bill, nor 
the Corn-law Bill, nor the University Tests Bill, nor any 
other Bill 

“ He was one of those, moreover, who believed that the 
Legislature had a perfect right to modify such institutions 
as the Universities to meet the wants of the age. He 
was one of those who believed it was a fair and a right 
thing that men who did not belong to the Church of 
Scotland, but who, like her, held Protestant principles, 
should be permitted to teach in these lay chairs. He 
therefore wanted a Test, certainly, and so far he differed 
from the late Act ; but he did not want such a Test as 
was desired by his fathers and brethren who formed the 
majority of the Church ; nay, perhaps he ought to confess 
that he was so very heterodox, that he should not have 
started, or thought the world was coming to an end, even 
if it had been proposed to place a Jesuit in a Medical 
Chair, and on this simple ground, that if his limb were to 
be operated on, he should prefer a skilful Jesuit to an 
unskilful Protestant. He would rather have a man to do 
it well who sympathised with the Council of Trent, than a 
man to do it iU who believed in the Westminster Confes- 
sion ; and he rather thought the great majority of the 
House would, in such a situation, act on the same prin- 
ciples. He saw no reason why such men should not teach 
others to do well what they did so well themselves. But 
at the same time, he did desire that there should be a 
Test of some kind, and was very far from speaking lightly 
of the differences which separated them from Rome.” 

To the Rev. Thomas Goedox, Newhattle: — 

, WooniLAuns Tereacb. 

, Act of security ! It might as well secure horse- 
power steam to all generations as secure anything 

which cannot be secured on its own footing — i.e., because 
it is worth securing. The only acts which have any 
security for resisting modem changes are the Acts of 
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tte Aposdes — and they ■will defy either Strauss or 
Wiseman.” 

To Bev. A. OuESE, LL-D. : — 

1854 . 

“ The General Assembly was a Dead Sea of common- 
places — ^flat, stale, and unprofitable. Not one flash of 
any idea or sentiment to rouse a noble passion in the soul. 
The Tests were of course carried by a large majority. I 
think the church is a poor affair at present, but has got a 
calling for the good of this land and of Christendom, which 
she alone can execute if she would 1 ” 

To Lis Mothee, on his hiithday : — 

Juiat^ 1854 . 

"Well, dear, it was a noble Assembly, and God enabled 
me to do what I have every reason to believe was a 
needful and good work in it. I sought His aid, and He 
gave it to me. I was greatly solemnised, I assure you. 
The reports give you a poor idea of what I said. Each 
speech was about forty minutes, and nothing could exceed 
the cordial manner in which it was received. 

" Eorty-three years since, I lay on your knee, the object 
of a love that, as I have often said, is Hker the love of God 
than any other, and which, in your case, dearest, has been 
as deep, constant, and unwearied as ever existed in any 
human bosom. I am not one of those who sigh for the 
past and fear the future. My motto is not ‘ backwards,’ 
but * forwards,’ — on and on, for ever 1 I wish no year 
recalled, unless I had more grace with it to make it better 
and to improve it more for God’s glory. 

** ' One generation cometh, and another goeth.’ But I 
cannot wish more for my boy on earth than that he should 
at forty-three have parents spared to hi-m to be such a 
source of happiness to him as mine are to me. God 
bless you both for all you have been and are.” 

'Fnm Lis J ovBNAit : — 

Jwm 3. — this day enter my forty-third year. 1 
feel how much of my life is passed, and dowly but surely 
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the force that is in me to do Christ’s work will begin to 
decline. 

“ Oh, my God, I have not hid my daily shortcomings from 
Thee. Ihou hast forgiven me in Christ, lly Father, never 
let me be without the indweUing of Thy Spirit for an hour, 
for it would be an hour of dreadful horror. Let my life 
be every day more unconscious of my own presence and 
more conscious of Thine. Make me an instrument in 
Thy hands for advancing Thy kingdom, reviving the 
Church of Scotland, and for uniting ^ Christians in this 
land. 

" One man, O Lord, lifts up his voice and praises Thee 
that he has been bom, because he Imows Thee and Jesus 
Christ Whom Thou hast sent, and knows that, while no 
man on earth deserves it, this is eternal life ! 

July 23, 1854. — With the exception of the preface, 
the Life is finished and printed. Glory to God ! 

When I went to see John, I put the question, ‘What 
shall be the end thereof ? * How much h^ been seen of 
the end already ! 

“ It was a strange feeling, to end a work which had 
given me his companionship for so long a time. It seemed 
like a second death ! 

“ Thank God I have been enabled to write a biography 
without one word of untruth or exaggeration in it, as far 
as I know. It may not say enough, or go far enough, but 
aU it says is true ; as far as it goes, it is true. - 

Does my dear friend know this is done ? I believe 
he does, and that as far as it is true, and tends to glorify 
his Master in whose presence he is, and who is his all in 
all, so far he rejoices in it, so I add to his joy. What a 
delightful thought ! For surely if he knows that his life 
not been so unfinished as it seemed to have been, that 
he is by these memorials enabled to advance that kingdom 
much more than he could have done had he been spared 
to labour as a minister, surely this will fill him with 
deeper love to Jesus, and a profounder admiration of His 
love and wisdom, and so increase his own joy. 

“ What an infant in spiritual growth am I to him ! 
But let his bright and beautiful example not cast me 

TOL. n. D 
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down, but lift me up and stimulate me to labour more for 
CShiist, and not to be slothful, but through faith and 
patience to follow him, even as he followed his Lord. 

“ . . . . How strange that as yet my child knows not 
God ! I have resolved that she shall not hear BEs name till 
she has language to apprehend what I mean, and that no one 
shall speak of God to her till I do so. This is a moment 
in her life which I claim as my own. I shall have the 
blessedness of first telling her of Him who I trust (Oh, my 
Fatheijt for Christ’s sake let it be — oh, let it !) shall be 
her aU in all for ever after. For a time I must be to 
her as God : His shadow. His representative and her father 
on earth shall lead her to Thee, her Father and mine. 

“Another system than this I know is generally pur- 
sued, and much is thought to be gained by cramming a 
child with holy words before it can hardly lisp them. I 

heard last week of boy saying to some one, ‘I 

don’t like God, for He sends rain.’ This was quite natural, 
but what is gained by such instruction i ” 


To the late Mrs. Macrbbie, Adamton 

“Mt dear Madam, — 

“ I make it a rule never to pen a letter except 
upon great occasions, or to remarkable persons. The last 
I wrote was on the great occasion of a Free Church 
minister bowing to an Erastian ; and one also to my wife, 
when she did implicitly what I commanded her. 

“ 1 take up my pen once more. I need not say the 
dignity of the person to whom I write is a sufficient proof 
that I do not break through my rule. But the occasion 
is still more remarkable. T^at is it ? What has 
happened in the political, literary, or religious world ? Is 
Sebastopol taken ? or is the Irish Society defunct ? Has 

the Pope asked Miss in marriage ? Is the Czar to 

be the Commissioner of next Assembly ? Is Omer Pasha 
to be member for Ayrshire ? Any or all of those suppo- 
sitions would be nothing to the news I have to teU you. 
I assure you, nothing ! Now, I would tell you at once, 
but I don’t want to give you a shock ; for I was told to 
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be cautious, and not to alarm you, but to break the in- 
telligence quietly to you, and to take you, as it were, 
round the neck and breathe the thing in your ear. Be- 
sides, when one is happy — Oh ! you see it, do you ? 
* Another son ? ’ My dear lady, you shock me ! What I 
wish to say to you is this — for I am sorry that I am in a 
hurry, and cannot possibly write so fiiUy as I w^ould wish, 
and therefore must be much more abrupt than is proper 
for one in your delicate health (though I find that such 
persons always live to an immense age) and so I must just 
tell you at once that — ^hush now, quietly, and don’t get 
agitated. Believe me, you will survive it — softly, and 
slowly. 

^*Tour daughter, Mrs. Dennistoun, remains with us 
from Friday till Monday, and I promised to write to you. 
That’s alL” 


To Thomas Constable, Esq. 

f/ttZy IStTi, 1854. 

“I have always addressed you more as the Mend of 
John Mackintosh than as the publisher of the memorials 
of his life. As such you will be glad to receive the con- 
clusion of the last chapter, which I send by this post. 

“ I have been writing these latter pages since early 
dawn ; and deeply affecting though they be, I cannot 
think they will cost my readers as many tears as they have 
cost me while penning them. I feel concluding this 
book as a positive loss to myself. It is like a second 
death and burial. It was never a weariness, but a delight 
to me. I fear that I have failed to convey but a very 
feeble impression of those days at Cannstadt. I wish it 
had been possible for me to have said less, and to have 
permitted him to say more ; yet I cannot think any one 
win fail to discover in all I have written the details of a 
true story of one of the truest men that ever blessed the 
earth by his presence. For myself, I return my most 
hearty thanks to Almighty God for having honoured me 
so far as to have permitted these hands of mine to erect 
this memorial of my beloved Mend for the good of the 

D 2 
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CJhurch. and of the T^orld. Many will think the work a 
small one in this world of many works and great teachers, 
hut had I done nothing more than accomplish this one 
alone, I should feel that I had not been bom in vain, and 
that it was worth living for. It has been begun, carried 
on, and ended in prayer; and with the sincere desire, 
dhoYe aU others, that in him his Lord may be glorified. 

“ You know that I refuse all fee and reward for this 
book, in the shape of money. Love is its own reward, 
but I hope to receive an immense return for my little 
labour in hearing from time to time that the character of 
my dear friend is being better known and loved, and his 
example followed by many to the glory of God,’^ 


From Ids Jouxnaii 

“ September, — visited Geddes last month, and I feel 
that I have got a whiff of the same kind of air John 
breathed there. How strange i Kate and I both opened 
the first copy of the Memoir there ! and that on the day 
after the anniversary of our marriage. We saw, too, old 
Saunders Eose, still alive and well and holy ; and I held 
a prayer-meeting in the old place where John used to hold 
his, at Bumsida 

** It was altogether dehghtfiiL And then Loch Shiel, 
John Shairp and his wife, and the Communion at Eilmallie 
together 1 The Lord be praised 1” 


When he undertook the congenial task of writing 
the life of his dear friend, he determined that it should 
be wholly a labour of love, and with the hearty consent 
of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Mackintosh, he resolved to 
devote whatever profit might accrue from the sale of 
the Memoir to the Foreign mission of the Free Church. 
Mackintosh had been a Free Church student, and the 
book was virtually his, and thus not only under a 
sense of the propriety of the act, but delighted 
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at tlie opportunity of giving expression to those 
feelings of good-will which he entertained for the 
missionary labour of all Churches, and especially of 
that Chiirch which, in spite of recent controversies 
and separations, was yet nearest his own in doctrine 
and government, he forwarded with sincere pleasure 
£200 to her Indian Missions. The Tree Church 
Assembly took the earliest opportunity of recording 
its thanks, which were embodied in the following 
minute : — 


"In acknowledging receipt from the biographer and 
representatives of the late John Mackintosh of £200 — 
the entire profit derived from the sale of his Memoir — ^the 
Assembly desires to record its deep and grateftil sense of 
the faithM and graceful manner in which the Memoir has 
been written, of the loss which this Chxurch has sustained 
in his premature removal, and of the considerate regard 
to his memory which has prompted this generous dona- 
tion, and they instruct their Convener to communicate 
the same to Mrs. Mackintosh and the £ev. Norman 
Madeod.”* 


To Mrs. Maoleod 

KmKAT.UY, Od, 2, 1854. 

" Kiss my boy for me on his birth-day, and pray with 
me for him, that whatever else he is he may be a child of 
God. 

" Please — ^for there is a domestic propriety which is a 
gentile court to religion — ^have my father or George, or both, 

* In forwarding this extract of minutes, tLe Conyener, the late 
Dr. Tweedie, kindly expressed, his own sense of the catholicity of 
spirit which had dictated the act : — “ It supplies in some measure a 
presage of what will take place when external harriers shall be 
removed, and when all who love the Lord Jesus shall be verily one in 
spirit and in truth.’’ 
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to dinner, and drink my boy’s health in a good bottle of 
champagne, T\ith all the honours. 

"" Glorious news this of Sebastopol I A great opening 
for the gospel” 


To Mrs. MA^cnEOD : — 

CsATHrE, 1854. 

“ This has been a heavenly day of beauty — ^the sky 
almost cloudless ; the stones on the hill side so distinct 
that they might be counted ; the Dee swinging past with 
its deep-toned murmur. 

“ I preached without a note the same sermon I preached 
at Morven ; * and I never looked once at the royal seat, but 
solely at the congregation. I tried to forget the great ones 
I saw, and to remember the great Ones I saw not, and so I 
preached from my heart, and with as much freedom, really, 
‘ as at a mission station. 

And so the day has ended, for the present. The Lord 
brought me here. He has heard my prayer, and sustained 
my heart, and enabled me to do His wiU. And now I 
pray that this talent, given me in love, may be for His 
glory. 

^‘Kiss the bairns, thank God for me, and in after 
years teach your boy this lesson — ^not to seek his work. 

It is interestmg to compare with this the touching notioe of the 
service recorded by Her Majesty : — 

October 29, 1854. 

“We went to kirk as usual at twelve o’clock. The service was 
performed by the Eev. Norman McLeod, of Glasgow, son of Dr. 
McLeod, and anything finer I never heard. The sermon, entirely 
extempore, was quite admirable, so simple, and yet so eloquent, and 
so beautifully argued and put. Mr. M‘Leod showed in the sermon 
how we all tried to please and live for thoA, and in so doing found 
no rest. Christ had come not only to die for us, but to show how we 
were to live. The second prayer was very touching ; his allusions 
to us were so simple, saying, after his mention of us, ‘ bless their 
children.’ It gave me a lump in my throat, as also when he prayed 
for ‘ the dying, the wounded, the widow, and the orphans.’ Every 
one came back delighted; and how satisfactory it is to come back 
6om church with such feelings ! The servants and the Highlandera 
— were equally delighted.” 
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but to receive it when given him, and to do it to God 
without fear/" 

From Ms Joubital • 

Betrospect . — I had received an invitation to preach 
at Crathie when I was at Earkaldy. I refused to go. I 
had announced the opening of my church, after it had 
been closed for two months to be repaired, and it seemed 
to me that my duty to open it was greater than to accept 
of Mr. Anderson’s invitation to preach before the Queen. 
The going there, therefore, was not sought for by me. I 
returned home at eight Thursday night, and found a letter 
from Mr. A., stating that he asked me at the Queen’s ovm 
request. My duty being clear, I accepted it. The weather 
was superb, and I was much struck with the style of the 
scenery. I have never seen Ross-shire, but I see a marked 
difference between the Highlands of Morayshire and Aber- 
deenshire and the West Higlilands, especially in the glens, 
and the large, fuU-fiowing rivers, such as the Spey, the Find- 
horn, and the Dee, which sweep so majestically through 
them, with abundance of elbow room, and not cramped by 
slate and granite into raging, roaring streams. And then the 
decided marks of culture in the valleys — ^the broad planta- 
tions, the green fields, and the stately homes of a wealthy 
aristocracy, and — that I do not forget it, — the colouring 
of the fioors of the woods 1 No long, damp grass, but 
the glorious mosses, rich and golden, illumined by the 
fiery heather beU. 

" The Sunday at Balmoral was perfect in its peace and 
beauty. I confess that I was much puzzled what to 
preach. I had with me some of my best sermons (as 
people would call them) ; but the struggle which had be- 
gun on Friday morning was renewed — ^as to what was best 
in the truest, most spiritual sense for such an occasion ; 
until, by prayer, I resolved to preach without any notes a 
sermon I never wrote fuUy out, but had preached very 
oiten, perhaps fifteen times, solely because I foimd that it 
had found human spirits, and had done good. It was from 
Matt. xi. 28-30, Mark x. 17-31. I tried to show what 
true life is — ^life in the spirit — a finding rest through the 
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yoke of God's service, instead of the service of self, and 
by the cross of self-denial, instead of self-gratification, 
ilBistrated by the young man who, with all that was so 
promising, would not peril his happiness by seeking it with 
Christ in God. 

“ I preached with intense comfort, and by God's help 
felt how sublime a thing it was to be His ambassador. I 
felt very acutely how for our sakes the Queen and the 
Prince were placed in so trying a position, and was pro- 
foundly grateful for the way in which they had governed 
us; so it was that I was able to look back from the 
future, and to speak as I shall wish I had done. It would 
be most ungratrful in me not to record this singular mercy 
of God to me ; for I do know, and rejoice to record for the 
strengthening of my faith in prayer, that He did it. 
Thus I enjoyed great peace. 

In the evening, after daundeiing in a green field with 
a path through it which led to the high road, and while 
sitting on a block of granite, fall of quiet thoughts, 
mentally reposing in the midst of the beautiful scenery, I 
was roused from my reverie by some one asking me if I 
was the clergyman who had preached that day. I was soon 
in the presence of the Queen and Prince ; when her 
Majesty came forward and said with a sweet, kind, and 
smiling face, 'We wish to thank you for your sermon.' 
She then asked me how my father * was — v/hat was the 
name of my parish, &c. ; and so, after bowing and smiling, 
they both continued their quiet evening walk alone. And 
thus Gk>d blessed me, and I thanked 1^ name. I posted 
home by Glenshee — ^not well — ^and was in bed aU the 
week. So ends my story. I read its commencement and 
ending to remind me how God is always faithful ' O ye 
of little faith, wherefore did ye doubt ? ' ” 


To fbie Bov. Mr. "Watsobt, Chaplain in the Crimea : — 

“ God bless and prosper you in your work. I almost 
envy you, dangerous though it be. I have such immense 

* B5s father had preached before Her Majesty and the Prince 
Oojofiorfc at Blair Athol on the occasion of their first visit to Scotland. 
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admiration of those glorious fellows that I would rejoice 
to be with them. It is right and becoming, too, that 
those who are soldiers only of Christ should share their 
danger, so as to help them to share with us the life which 
is eternal. We should not shrink at such a time, if God 
calls us to this work. No doubt you have made up your 
mind to die, and this is the true way of being brave and of 
finding perfect peace.” 


From Hs Jouenai. : — 

" Jcmua/ry 1, 1856, 7 a.m. — In the name of God the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, my God, I begin the year ! I 
am Thine by creation and redemption, and by choice on 
my part ; I am Thine for ever, and I desire to consecrate 
every power and faculty of body and soul to Thy service 
— ^knowing Thee, the ever-blessed One, Whose service is 
unutterable joy. To know Thee truly in any degree is 
joy unspeakable, and full of glory. Amen ! 

*^The year '56 promises to be a very solemn one. 
What battles and victories, defeats and sufferings I What 
brave and illustrious men, afterwards to be the Nelsons 
and Wellingtons of Britain, or the Napoleons of France — 
are now in embryo ! That civilisation, liberty, religion, 
peace wiU triumph, is of course as certain as that Jesus 
Christ reigns ! He does reign — ^what a source of joy 1 

I have established a mission to the hospital at Scutari, 
and am acting as secretary to it. 

Jan. 12th . — ^Nothing can exceed the present com- 
plexity of the politics of the world. This war is drawing 
aU nations slowly into it like a huge maelstrom ; and on 
what side, or with what damage, they are to be hurled out 
of the maelstrom, the Lord know^eth! America sympa- 
thises with Russia, solely because Russia opens up pros- 
pects of trade directly and indirectly, and is the enemy 
of her British rival — ^for the Yankees have concentrated 
all greatness in the dollar. Rome is against Russia on 
Church grounds, and Britaia is now fighting Rome’s cause 
with France and Austria. Prussia holds back. Sardinia, 
becoming Protestant, comes forward. Turkey, tottering to 
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her fall, from the inherent weakness of her false religious 
life, is in yain propped up by the allies, though this will 
make her fall only the more conspicuous, and show God’s 
judgment on a lia 

“Peace! It seems to me as if the world was but 
mustering its forces for such a campaign as will revolu- 
tionise it and somehow usher in the glory of the latter 
days. I wish I could see the end. But I shall know it 
some day,” 


To Mrs. DEimiSTOUir, on the death of her Aunt 

January 29, 1853. 

“How could that life have been, if her faith in Jesus 
was not faith in a real living Person ? Could a mere 
delusion, a fancy, produce such a result of character, so 
true, so real, so deep, so long preserved, as she had? 
Impossible ! and therefore one reads her life and death 
as a living Epistle, which speaks of the power of a living 
Saviour to keep the soul ever young, and ever fresh, in 
its tendernesses and sympathies ; to euable one down to 
extreme old age to carry about with them the dying of 
the Lord Jesus in their mortal bodies, that so the life of 
Jesus might be manifested in them. How beautiful was 
her love, how enlarged, beaming from that bed like 
sunlight, on every one and every thing around. I would 
be an atheist if I could believe such a light could set for 
ever in darkness I It cannot be. It has never ceased, 
and never shall cease, to shine in God’s own sky.’* 


Fmn his Joina»rAl« : — 

‘‘March 2nd . — ^This night heard of the death of the 
Czar yesterday in St. Petersburg. How the news will run 
from mouth to mouth, and for one true mourner, how 
many millions will rgoice I 

“ There he lies, the giant man — the ^ every inch a king.' 
Silent and dead as the marble of his palace. 

“ What shall be the effect ? Peace ? or, as I believe^ 
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a European blaze, and the ultimate freedom of the 
world ? 

“ The word of the Lord endureth for ever ! 

April 27 th. — I leave this day for Edinburgh Com- 
munion, London Bible Society, Holland, and, D. V., home. 

I have had a healthy, happy and busy winter, and 
require some breathing time. May God in mercy sanctify 
it foi my good, bring me home stronger in soul and 
body.” 

To Mrs. Macleod 

Losdox, May 2, 1856. 

"I had a jolly sleep beside "C , who evidently 

dreamt he was a Highland terrier worrying another, from 
the barks which he gave in his sleep. The snores of 
M were quite orthodox. They were rather too bare- 

faced a copy of those of his congregation. I never closed 
an eye, of course ! Poor fellow ! But I meditated so 
profitably that I counted only two towns on the way — 
Newcastle and York.” 


To the Same 

Loimoir. 

“Dined at There was a party of eight or 

nine. Most of them English parsons, with the usual 
amount of thoroughly correct manners, large hearts, 
middling heads, and knowing nothing of Scotland except 
as a place in the Islands from which grouse come. But 
really ‘ very nice — you know.’ ” 


To the Same : — 

Aittwerp, May 4, 11 P.M. 

“ Enjoyed Bruges, and reached Ghent at 2. (0 

those glorious chimes of the old cathedral !) Saw the 
fine Cathedral and Van Eyck’s delightful picture. 0 what 
truth ! what a love of nature I what a taste for beauty had 
the Memlings and Van Eycks ! Some of the peeps through 
windows by the former and his minute painting of flowers 
and trees so delicious I In Poussin’s famous painting of 
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* Christ in the midst of the Doctors/ such a head of 
Charles V. is introduced, and of the Duke of Alva 1” 


To the Same 

The BIagite, Tm&day Morning, 

I have seen great paintings, but no great men 
" I have received much, very much kindness from the 
Van Loons and others, and I hope to meet as much more 
at Leyden and Amsterdam. 

“The royal family were all in church, hearing dear 
Boucher, on Sabbath. The King was heard saying to his 
sister, when he went out, ' How sublime ! I never heard 
anything like it’ " Nor I,’ replied the sister, ‘ but I have 
no words to utter what I fe^’ It was igjieed a noble 
discourse/^ 


From Ids JoxjenaIi 

3rd, 1S56, — am forty-four. I preached on 
the birth of a child being a legitimate cause of joy.* 

“ Glory to God that I have been bom I I praise Him 
and bless Him for the gift of existence in a world in which 
His own Son has been bom a Saviour, a Brother, and in 
which He rules. I praise Him, I bless Him for such a 
gift, so worthy of Himself. 

“ Oh may I realise His purpose more and more by being 
more and more His own child in simplicity, humility, 
faith, love, and undivided obedience ! Intense life in 
Christ is intense joy. 

“ I begin this week to visit my congregation once more. 
I feel that personal acquamtance and private friendship 
must be the foundation of public good. My schools are 
all paid for. I desire to dedicate my powers with more 
intense devotion to God. 

“ Jv/ne Sth — ^This day I heard my little girl mention, 
for the first time, the name of God. I had requested 
no one ever to speak to her of God until I first had this 
honour, but the new servant had done it ; so I took the 

* Publifiked in Good Words for 1B73. 
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chad on my knee (in Bothwell, where we are) and asked 
her several questions as to who made her and everytliing, 
and she replied, * God.’ O how indescribably strange 
and blessed to my ears was the sound ! It cannot cease 
for ever 1 My prayer, my daily prayer is that she and all 
my dear children may be holy from their infancy, and 
grow up Christians. This, indeed, can only be through 
the Spirit ; but surely there is no necessity that they 
should grow up at any time hating God ! Must they be as 
devils in their youth, and be afterwards converted ? God 
forbid 1 My prayer and hope is that they shall grow up in 
the nurture of the Lord, and be His own dear children fi’om 
their infancy. Why not love Him as well as me, their 
earthly father ? Oh, beloved Saviour, take them as babes 
into thine own arms, and bless them and make them thine I 
May they never, never mention the name of God, but as 
that of a Father. 

Lord I my hope is in Thee. Let me not be put to 
shame.” 

To his At 739T, Mrs. Maxwell, after the burial of her husband at 
Oampsie : — 

Bothwell, July 20, 1855. 

“ We have just returned from that green spot where 
are gathering the earthly remains of so many who made 
the earth beautiful to us, and whose undying spirits make 
Heaven more homely to us. When standing there it was 
glorious to feel that we could not sorrow for one of our 
own there as ' without hope,’ but in the sure and certain 
hope of a resurrection unto life for them in Christ. How 
peacefully did he, the last laid there, repose after his long 
and harassing journey 1 God alone, who knew his frame, and 
the mysterious influence which the frail body so mightily 
exercises over the mind, can tell what a life struggle he had ! 
But he fought, and that was everything ; and I heartily 
believe that he is now in His presence for evermore, with 
exceeding joy ; and few there will cast their crowns down 
with more exceeding reverence, humility, and awe, and 
acknowledge more joyfully the exceeding riches of the 
grace of Christ bestowed upon him. I shall take good 
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care that my children shall hear of those uncles and aunts 
whom we all so much loved and admired— of their refined 
and exquisite honour, their deep and touching benevo- 
lence, their tender and sympathising hearts, their beautiful 
and transparent truthfulness, and admiration of all that 
was really good and true. 

“ In a few years that spot in Campsie wiU be fulL I 
hope to lie there with my wife, and possibly my family, 
* lien cometh the end." With such an end we may well 
pray, ‘ Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven." "" 

From liis JoxnaiTAi. 

Augvjsl, 21si, 1856. — start this day, with Dr. Craik, 
for the Paris Conference of the Evangelical Alliance. I 
am very glad to do so, for I have had a busy summer. 

" I pray that good may come to the Church of Christ 
out of this Conference ; that God may give us all humility, 
justice, love, and wisdom. May I be kept with a pure 
heart and single eye, speaking the truth in love, fearing 
neither the world profane nor the world religious, but 
obeying God"s Spirit. 

"" Lord ! keep my beloved ones in my absence ; and 
keep my soul, spirit and body, for Thy glorious and eternal 
kingdom T" 


Tc Mrs. Macsleod 

Paeis, August, 1853. 

"Dinner at Herschell's ; Knimmacher, Count St. George, 
and others there. Went to the Exposition; the finest 
collection of paintings I ever saw. The heat past endu- 
rance; I walk twelve miles daily. The Alliance of no 
use; private meetings to-day to try and make it so. 
Heard a Puseyite sermon; horrid trash. No one from 
Scotland has preached. Bad arrangements. The life 
spent by us most agreeable and most useful to ourselves, 
hut utterly useless to others, except the caf&. The Queen 
left to-day ; the day glorious, the scene magnificent ; felt 
my heart beat in hearing ' God save the Queen’ as the 
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grand cortege passed along tlie Boulevards — she looking 
so well — ^the Emperor and Prince Albert on one side, and 
the Queen and another lady on the other.” 


From bis Jousnai, 

“ October 1st, 1855. — ^Things to be aimed at and prayed 
for : — 

"1. To perfect holiness. Is it possible that I shall 
habitually possess myself, and exercise holy watchfulness 
over my words and temper, so that in private and public I 
shall live as a man who truly realises God’s constant 
presence — ^who is one with Christ, and therefore lives among 
men and acts towards them with His mind and spirit ? 
7, meek, humble, loving, ever by my life drawing men to 
Christ — self behind, Christ before ! I beheve this to be 
as impossible by my own resolving as that I could become 
a Shakespear, a Newton, a Milton ; yet if God caUs me 
to this, God can so enable me to realfee it that He shall 
be pleased with me. But will I really strive after it ? 
Oh, my Father ! see, hear, and help Thy weak and perish- 
ing child 1 For Christ’s sake, put strength in me ; fulfil 
in me the good pleasure of Thy will. Lord, pity me and 
have mercy on me, that I may famish and thirst for 
Thee and perfect holiness 1 

“ 2. To know and improve every talent to the utmost, 
whether in preaching, writmg, speaking, acting. I feel 
convinced that every man has given him of God much 
more than he bas any idea of, and that he can help on 
the world’s work m re than he knows of. What we 
want is the si 'gle eye that will see what our work is, the 
humility to accept it however lowly, the faith to do it for 
God, the perseverance to go on till death. 

Wise and loving Father ! Magnify Thy patience in 
my wilfulness and stupidity. Thy strength in my weakness. 
Thy mighty grace in my paltry vanity. Thy love in my 
selfishness. Let not the fragments of my poorly educated 
mind and broken time be lost, but glorify Thyself in me, 
tliat vhen I die some shall feel and acknowledge Thy 
goodness in having created me, and given me to my fcsllow 
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men. "What may I yet be and do in Thee ! Oh let all 
worldly ambition be mortified, and a holy ambition take 
its place ! 

‘‘Have been seeing ; just dying ; full of anxiety 

for his soul ; deeply feel for him. Notice ! how that one 
name of Jesus is aU-in-all! Men may argue about the 
Atonement ; but the fact of an Atonement alone finds and 
meets a sinner crying out for mercy. What can philosophy 
do for such, or an atonement of mere self-sacrifice ? It 
would only deepen the sense of sin. 

“ Oct.. 80, p.M. — have this moment finished my 
little book on the Home School I have made it a subject 
of constant prayer, and have sincerely tried to write what 
may do good to my feUow-men. I believe God will grant 
it such a measure of success that I shall not be put to 
shame. I do crave liie reward of its helping human 
hearts to do God’s wilL If I am taken away, I feel it 
win be a pleasing little legacy to my beloved wife and chil- 
dren. The latter will learn what the former already knows, 
and what (thank God!) she sincerely sympathises with 
me in — ^for in this, as in all things, we are feUow-workers. 
The children will know what their father wished, prayed 
for, and resolved to labour for. 

There are stages in love to God found, I think, in 
the experience of all advanced Christians. The first is love, 
or rather gratitude, for what God has done or is to us ; 
the second, love for what He is in Himself; the third, 
a love which, not satisfied with personal enjoyment, desires 
that the universe may share it, and is grieved, amazed, 
horrified, that any should be blind to it — ^that we our- 
selves should have been so, and see it so dimly. Do I 
desire that God should thus be glorified?” 


To Lis sister Jane 

" I know you would like a yofm about all manner of 
particulars, but it is simply hnpossible. I believe the 
time is soon coming when visits and messages by the tele- 
graph wiU be common, but letters as much out of date as 
folios. The Apostle John’s letters are not very long, but 
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the TOting of them seems to have been uncongenial, for 
he frets against pen and ink. By the way, it was to 
a lady, who I have no doubt complained of his not 
writing as long letters to her as Paul did to some of his 
other friends.” 


To Hs Brother PoyAU), then abroad 

I rejoice that you are getting into good French 
society. See as many persons as you possibly can — as 
various types of opinion as possible. 

Be not ashamed to confess ignorance, 
and be always asking, and you will 
learn much. Men, men — ^meet men 1 

" Beware with intense watchful- 
ness against the sensualising tend- 
ency of excitement and living abroad. 

The society of the good is the best 
help against this — next to devo- 
tion.” 

To the Same 

" I am glad you are at art. Try 
and get a vivid impression of the 
different schools. Study chronologically. I remembei 
there are at Munich fine specimens of sketches by Van 




Dyck, a number of wonderful Rubens, with excellent 
specimens of the Flemish school, Berghen, &c. 
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" We had a noble meeting of the British Association. 

All the leading men were in 
church. Had a glorious talk 
with Eawlinson — eem eigener 
StandjpwnM. 

“ Do, my dear fellow, study 
hard at language. Study, you 

“MyEmiBatpreaeatjoJly.** raSCal, Study I ” 



" Jan, 17, 1856. — ^Report this morning of the prospect 
of peace with Russia Peace is joy as far as the present 
suffering is concerned. But as far as the interests of man 
are concerned, and the position of our country, I mourn 
the news. We have come out of this war lower in every 
respect in the world’s opinion than we were when we 
entered it. I fear, if the war ends, that it will be merely 
to give time to Russia to prepare for another by becoming 
herself stronger, and biding her time till the Western 
powers are disunited. The salvation of the world now 
will be pushing missions in the East, and overturning all 
things from within, leave the without to come right in its 
own tima^^ 


From Hs Joxjbkai. 

29. — I have had one of the severest fourteen 
days of mental and bodily fatigue — chiefly, if not whoUy, 
the former — which I have had for years. Last week, 
after a previous week of toil, there was Monday and 
Tuesday writing and dictating, changing and reducing a 

letter in reply to a horrid one from ^ The struggle 

— ^and it was, I am ashamed to say, dreadful — ^was to 
write and feel as a Christian, when my flesh could have so 
written that it would have been to him as flaying alive.” 


To Ids Sister Jaitb 


Fel, 9, 1856. 


“I have (as Jean used to say) been ‘painfully exer- 
cised ' by this unjust attack from My struggle 
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you understand, is between the temptation to yield to 
anger and my comdction that it is the will of Christ that 
I should so love him as to consider the evil in him, and 
seek to deliver him from it. How horrible to be obliged 
to fight at all, to feel the desire strong, to be unable to say, 
‘ I love,’ to feel the congeniality of revenge ! 0 pride 1 

0 vanity ! How I pray not only to speak and TOte as a 
Christian, but oh, dearest, to feel truly as one ! 

‘ “ As to John Campbell’s book on the * Atonement,’ it 

is like himself, dark, but deep, and very true. 1 tliink it 
has led me captive. I shall read it again ; but it finds 
me, and fills up a huge void. I fear that no one has 
read it but myself” 

Sep. 27th. — ^In May I went to London and preached 
for Hei'scheU and the Sailors’ Friend Society, and then 
went to visit my dear friend Mrs. Dennistoim at Tours. 
We had most delightful drives, visiting Mettray, Plessy de 
Tours, and the old Bastille of Loches. I attended the 
Assembly for a day in May. They carried, by an immense 
majority the India Education measure, for which Dr. Biyce 
and I contended almost alone.” 

This allusion to the India Education measure refers 
to a discussion, which had been agitating the Church 
for some time, as to the lawfulness of accepting for 
mission schools the Government Grants in Aid while 
these grants were given equally to heathen, or at all 
events non-Christian, schools. The extreme ‘ Evan- 
gelicaP party contended against the Church condoning 
a measure which they thought ought never to have 
been passed by a Christian State. On the other 
hand Norman Macleod and Dr. Bryce held that it 
was impossible for the Government to take any nar- 
rower ground in dealing with a country circum- 
stanced like India. They insisted that it would be 

B 2 
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the height of foUy in the Chnroh to refuse assistance 
from Government in the matter of secular instruction, 
as long as she "was left free to add religious teaching ; 
and they were persuaded that to separate the mission 
schools from the educational system of India was 
simply to throw away an opportunity for exercising a 
wide and wholesome influence. The vote of the 
Assembly endorsed their views, and thus inaugurated 
a revolution in the policy of the India Mission of the 
Church. 


From Ids JoxrBirAii. 

" Glasgow, August, 185 6. — The Evangelical Alliance met 
here. I made the first speech, bidding its ministers welcome. 
I had much happy communication with Sherman, William 
Monod, Krummacher and Kuntze from Berlin, and 
HerschelL 

preached, on the 24th, to a great crowd, among 
others to Mr. Stanley who was introduced to me by 
John Shairp.* In the evening we had a prayer meeting 

• The following letter from Mr. Stanley (now Dean Stanley) to 
Principal Shaiip, written after tibis visit, gives a graphic account of 
tLe unpressions he then formed : — 

« Oamphell was a younger, thinner, sharper man than I had 
expected to see — a thorough gentleman — ^very interesting evidently 
and rehned in thought, experience, and expression. But I thought 
him almost too spiri^al, too ghostly ; the stars shone through him ; 
he would vanish at the cock-crowing. A beautiful ndnd and spirit, 
but too much insphered in its own light to be of much use to me. 

“And now for the other. If Campbell was too much of a 
ghost, hfonnan Macleod is undoubtedly a man of fle^ and blood. 
I first heard the service and sermon. The sermon was on John xii. 
‘Except a com of wheat,’ To a fastidious taste it might have 
been too oratorical in manner and matter; but considering the 
audience and the tremendous effort, I did not object to it. I thought 
it admirable, truly evangelical, not a word of untrath — ^very moving 
in parts, foil of illustrations, critical difdoulties glanced at and avoided 
in the most judicious and yet honest fashion. La short, I don’t know 
the man in the Church of England who could have preached such a 
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for Tvinding up the Scutari MisaioTiy which I bless God to 
have begun, carried on, and ended, 

“ October Zrd , — am just starting for Balmoral I 
believe I could not have travelled a week sooner, since I 
received the invitation the beginning of September at 
Kirkaldy, when I could not turn in bed. I go in Christ's 
name. He who has given me this work will give me 
grace to do it. Blessed and most merciful Lord, hear me, 
and deliver me from aU vanity, pride, and self-seeking, 
and all the nervous fear which they occasion I Give me 
only faith in Thee, love to Thee, and aU wiU be well, and 
bless Thy word for immortal souls, and for the good 
of those to whom Thou hast given such power in the 
world ! 

“ October Sth, Tuesday . — have just returned, and all 
my confidence in Christ has been vindicated. I preached 
on Sabbath, my subject being faith in a living, present, 
divine Saviour, the solution of difficulties. Jliss Nightin- 
gale was among my audience. I was asked in the 
evening to dine at the Castle. The Prince spoke much 
to me. 

"May the Lord bless all this for goqd! It is my 
deepest and truest prayer, that all may tend to Bis 
gloiy.” 

sermon ; nor do I know sacli a man as I found him to he afterwards in 
converse, first in the vestry for a quarter of an hour, and afterwards 
for two hours here in the evening. Of course I have known men of 
greater abilities and character, but, if he be what he seems. I know 
no one who unites such thorough good sense, honesty, manly inde- 
pendence, with such working, stirring, devout energy and power of 
appealing to the mass. How gladly, but that he is better where he 
is, would I have made him an English bishop. We went over many 
fields together, and 1 am sincerely grateful to you for having made 
him known to me 

1 asked him about the Eree Eirk and the Covenanters, and he 
charmed the cockles of my heart by his answer. ‘ The Pree Eirk was 
just an outburst of Presbyterian Puseyism.* ‘ Laud and the Cove- 
nanters were just the same men on different sides, except that what 
one called ‘church’ the other called ‘kirk,’ and I am heartily glad 
they eat each other up. The Pree Xirk are descendants of the 
Covenanters; they pride themselves on being ‘the Church of the 
past.’ That is just what they are, and I make them a present of it 
with all my heart.’ ” 
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Extracts from a private Note-book for 1856 : — 

" How to spend the morning hour from 6 to 7 A.M. 
A short prayer for the Spirit of God, that it may be 
wisely and profitably spent. Devotional- reading — ^Baxter 
and Leighton. Short meditation and prayer on what is 
read, with reference to individual application. A psalm 
sung quietly. The Scriptures read in order, with thought 
and devotion. Ptayer.” 

From bis Jotjewai. : — 

" As I opened my shutters this morning, the crescent 
moon, clear and well defined, and with a bright attendant 
star, occupied the blue sty with hardly a cloud. Of what 
use has that moon been during the past night ! Many a 
pilgrim has tracked his way by her beams, and many a 
mariner by them has seen his port ! But the sun is 
rising, and the moon must depart like the Mosaic ritual, 
and many an old patriarchal form of truth, before the 
rising of that Sun of Eighteousness whose glory was all 
their light’* 

“ There are men who no more grasp the truth which 
they seem to hold, than a sparrow grasps the message 
passing through the electric wire on which it perches.” 

** I received the following answers from two intending 
communicants, and they illustrate a fact which has often 
been impressed on me, respecting the possibility of persons 
being regular in church all their lives, and yet remaining 
ignorant of the simplest truths. 

“ "iVho led the children out of Egypt ? Eve. 

Who was Eve ? The Tnother of Ood. 

** What death did Christ die ? (After a long time) 
Hanged on a tree. 

"What did they do with the body? Laid it in a 
TThcmger. 

" What did Christ do for sinners ? Gave Hie Son. 

" Any wonderful works Christ did ? Made the world 
i/n six days. 
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'' Any others ? Buried Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, 

“ What became of them afterwards. Angels took them 
to Ahraham's bosom. 

What had Christ to do with that ? He took Abra/* 
ham. 

“ Who was Christ ? The Holy Spirit 
** Are yon a sinner ? Ho, 

Did you never sin, and do you love God perfectly ? 
Fes/’ 

“ November llth, 1856. — ^Both sciatica and work I fear 
on the increase. 

I feel the pressure and the pain. What am I to do ? 
‘‘ 1. Keep my temper and my peace in God, the calm 
of my inner shrine where He is, undisturbed by the noise 
of the thronging ‘ courts of the priests,’ ‘ of the people, 

‘ of the women,’ or ‘ of the gentiles ’ without. This is my 
first duty. There never can be a good reason for my 
losing inner peace with God. God help me I 

" 2. I must by His grace attend to details, and use right 
means to attain this end. 1. Early rising, and methodical 
division of tima 2. Acceptance of no more work than 
can be done in consistency with my health and strengtL 
3. Cultivating happy, cheerful thoughts of life, having a 
strong faith that God is and Christ is, and that the end 
shall be glorious to every ^ soldier’ who ^ endures hardness,’ 
in the grand campaign. 

God give me grace to rise as I used to do — at ^ to 6 
— ^for it is always hard to the flesh 1 

'' My Father, Thou knowest my frame ! Thou remem- 
berest I am dust. Thou carest for me. I can therefore 
cast my care on Thee, and so be careful for nothing. 
Keep me in Thy peace. Let me ever honour Thee as the 
best of masters by obedience to Thy will in all things, 
by honouring Thy laws whether relating to body or mind, 
and by doing all things and accepting all things with a 
calm spirit. Thou knowest Thy servant, and under- 
standest his thoughts. Help me according to Thy word. 
Amem 

“ I do not wish to fly to that blue sky, but by the 
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help of God Almighty to act a true and braye part amidst 
the smoke and mud and sin of Glasgow. 

“ Lord forgive me, if I seem to t.binlr I am enduring 
hardness ! God have mercy on me for ever thinking my 
lot has a cloud — a speck of hardness in it. My cup runs 
over with mercies. I am in the lap of every indulgence, 
and if 1 hret, it is as a spoiled child.” 



CHAPTEE Xir. 
1867—1859. 


r l857 lie began to hold eTening services for the 
poor, to vrhich none ■were admitted except in 
their everyday working clothes. The success of a 
similar experimen-t, made many years before in Lou> 
doun, encouraged him to make this attempt in Glas- 
gow, in the hope of reaching some of those who, from 
poverty or other causes, had fallen away from all 
church attendance. Eor the first -winter, these services 
were held in the Martyrs’ church, which was filled 
every Sabbath evening by the very people he widied 
to get ; the following year "they were transferred to 
the Barony, where they were continued till a mission 
church was built. It may be safely asserted that this 
work gave him more interest -than any other he ever 
undertook ; and that he never addressed any audience 
with greater effect than that which he gathered 
from ‘ the streets and lanes of 'the city.’ The pews 
were filled with men in •their fustian jackets and "with 
poor women, bareheaded, or with an old shawl drawn 
over the head, and dressed most of them in short-gown 
and petticoat. Unkempt heads, faces begrimed with 
labour, and mothers veith infants in their arms, gave a 
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strange diaiacter to the scene. The police some- 
times reported that several -well-kaown thieves 'were 
present. But, however large and varions the audience 
might be, he seemed to hold the key to every heart 
and conscience ; and so riveted was the attention he 
secured, that not unfrequently an involuntary excla- 
mation of surprise or sympathy would pass from lip 
to Kp ovac the crowd. The following description of 
one of these evenings in the Barony is taken from an 
English newspaper : — 

“ I found I would not be admitted except I was dressed 
as a working Tnan- The uniform of a dragoon was offered 
and accepted, but on second thoughts I preferred the cast- 
off working-dress of a coach-builder — a dirty coat, a dirty 
white ffannel vest, striped shirt, red cravat, and Glengany 
bonnet. Thus attired, I stood waiting among the crowd 
of poor men and women that were shivering at the gate, 
biding the time. Many of these women were very old and 
very frail The night being excessively cold, the most of 
them had the skirts of their gowns tucked over their heads. 
Not a few of them had a deep asthmatic wheezle, most 
distressing to hear. Poor souls 1 they were earnestly talk- 
ing about the Doctor and his sayings. I conversed with 
several working men who had attended aU the series ffom 
the first, three or four years back. I asked one man 
if they were all Scotch who attended ? He said, ‘ All 
nations go and hear the Doctor.’ Another said, ‘ Highland 
Scotch and Lowland Scotch, and English and Irish, — in 
fact, a’ kind o’ folks comes to the Doctor on Sabbath nichts.’ 
‘A’ body likes the Doctor,’ said another. One man, a 
labourer, I think, in a foundry, said, ‘ He kent great lots 
o’ folk that’s been blessed by the Doctor, baith Scotch and 
Irish. I ken an Irish Catholic that wrought wi’ me, o’ the 
name o’ Boyd, and he came ae nicht out o’ curiosity, and he 
was converted afore he raise from his seat, and he’s a stanch 
Protestant to this day, every bit o’ ’im, though his father 
and mother, and a’ his folks, are sair against him for ’t.’ 



** On the door being opened, a sudden rush took place 
in that direction. I found a jpoase of elders stationed 
as a board of inspection, closely examining old and young, 
male and female, and turning back all who had any signs 
of respectability. All hats and bonnets were excluded. 
My courage almost failed me, but as I had from boy- 
hood been in the habit of doing what I could among 
the poor, and being so bent on ascertaining the ‘ way ’ of 
the Doctor with that class, I resolved to make the effort. 
My weakness arose from the fear of detection by any of the 
elders I spoke to in the forenoon. Pulling my hair down 
over my brow, and, in the most slovenly manner possible, 
wiping my nose with the sleeve of my coat, I pushed my 
way up to the board, and * passed.* I found that none of 
the seat cushions, black, red, green, or blue, were removed ; 
no, nor the pew Bibles or Psalm books, a plain proof that, 
by the test of several years, the poor of the closes and 
wynds could be trusted. The contrast between the forenoon 
and evening congregations in point of appearance was very 
great and striking; but in regard to order and decorum 
there was no difference whatever. When the time was 
up, a little boy was seen leading a blind man along the 
aisle towards the pulpit. On the boy placing the blind 
man in the precentor’s desk, a poor man sitting next me 
nudged me on the elbow, and asked, ‘ Is that the Tiian that’ s 
to preech till ’s 1 ’ * Oh, no ! ’ said 1. ' Tou’U see the 

Doctor immediately.’ * But surely,’ says he, ‘ that canna 
be the regular precentor ? ’ ‘ Oh, no,’ said I. ‘ This man, 

I suspect, is the precentor for us poor folks.’ Here the 
Doctor — stout, tall, and burly — ^was seen ascending the 
pulpit stairs. He began by prayer. He then gave out 
the 130th Psahn for praise. Before singing, he com- 
mented at great length on the character and spirit of the 
Psalm, dwelling very fully on the first line, * Lord, from Ijie 
depths to thee I cried 1 ’ Nothing could have been better 
adapted for his auditory than the Doctor’s consolatory ex- 
position of that Psalm. The precentor by this time had 
got very uneasy, and had several times struck his pitch- 
fork, and was ready to start, but the Doctor, being so full, 
and having still this, that, and the other thing to say, he 
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could not commence. At last, the Doctor looking kindly 
down upon him, said, ‘ You’ll rise now, Peter, and begin.’ 
He rose, and began. He, tracing the lines with his fingers 
on his ponderous Psalm book of raised letters, ‘ gave out 
the lines,’ two at a time. It was a most gratifying spectacle, 
and said much for the advance of Christian ci^^sation. The 
Doctor next read the first chapter of the first epistle of Paul 
to the Thessalonians. The commentary on the chapter was 
most strikingly effective in point of consolatory and prac- 
tical application to the condition of his auditory. In refer- 
ring to the mother and grandmother of Timothy, he made 
a grand stand for character, which made the poor man 
next to me strike the floor several times with his feet by 
way of testifying his approbation. Had the Doctor’s 
remarks on the subject been delivered from a platform, 
they would have elicited thunders of applause. He said 
the most valuable thing Prince Albert left was character.* 
He knew perfectly well that very many very poor people 
thought that it was impossible for them to have a character 
It was not true ; he would not hear of it. There was not 
a man nor a woman before him, however poor they might 
be, but had it in their power, by the grace of God, to 
leave behind them the grandest thing on earth, character ; 
and their children may rise up after them, and thank God 
that their mother was a pious woman, or their father a 
pious man. The text selected was 1 Timothy vi. 12 — 14 j. 
The discohs^e was very plain, explicit, pointed, and amply 
illustrated, a^ by one who knew all the ‘ outs and ins,’ 
diflSculties and trials of the people before hiTn, and they 
listened with breathless attention, and appeared to drink 
in all he said, as indeed ' good words ’ for them. Some of 
the children-in-arms sometimes broke the silence by their 
prattle or their screams, but the doctor, though uncom- 
monly sensitive, never appeared the least put about.” 

The results of these services were remarkable. 
Many hundreds were reclaimed from lawless haliiits, 
some of the more ignorant were educated, and a laVge 

* This descriptioii was wiitten in 186L 
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number became communicants. There was a nobility 
of character displayed by several of these ■working 
men ■which moved him to tears as he spoke of them, 
and gave him a deeper love than ever for the poor. 
Some of them took -ways of showing their gratitude, 
the very oddity of which gave tonching evidence of 
the depth of the feeling.* 

His method of instruction was admirably adapted 
to 'the character of his audience. He was never ab- 
stract, but •threw his teaching into objective or descrip- 
tive form, and not seldom dramatized the lesson he was 
enforcing. His counsel was not confined to things 
spiritual, but embraced such practical matters as the 
sanitary condition of the houses of the poor, healthy 
food, and the treatment of children, and ■was given so 
forcibly that the meanest intelligence could understand 
the raUonale of his advice. His unaffected sympathy 
with the poor and ignorant in aU their wants and 
difficulties was the secret of his power over them. 
His frankness and large human-heartedness com- 
manded their confidence and won their affection. 

“Ma/reh 16, 1857. — began, forur ■weeks ago, my sermon 
to working men and women in their working clothes, on 
my old Loudoun plan, of excluding all who had clothes fit for 
church by day. ^d by God’s great mercy I have crammed 
the Martyrs’ Church •with such. I never experienced more 
joy than in this service. It is grand. I do not envy 
Wellington at Waterloo, 

* I remember on a Sunday evening retoming with, him, after one 
of these services, •(» onr &&er’B house. 'When the cab sto]:ped, a 
rough hand •was pushed in at 'the •window. Korman •understood what 
was meant, and on taking what was of^red, received a warm grasp 
from some unknown •working man, who had come from 'the Baxony 
church, a mile a'way, to express by this act more thankfulness ‘than 
he could find words to utter. 
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“ I have just published ‘ Deborah/ a book for servants. 
■\Vhat is written with a single eye, and seeking God’s blessing, 
must, I think, do such good as will vindicate the publication. 
We shall see, 

“ SriTiday, 29. — On the Monday after the former journal 
I was seized wdth dreadful neuralgia (as it was called). I 
sjjent the night in my study ; on the floor, sofa, chair — any- 
where for rest. It left me Tuesday, and then till Sunday 
I suffered several hours each day, the only agony I 
ever experienced- I spent another terrible night. Sun- 
day last I was in bed. Since then I have been confined 
to the house, but, thank God, feel able to preach this after- 
noon and evening, though I have been writing with much 
sense of weakness of body. Then scarlet fever attacked 
my beloved boy on Tuesday. But oh ! the awful mercy 
of God to me, he has had it as yet most gently. Was I 
sincere when I gave him up, all up to God last week ? 
I hope so. As far as 1 know, I desire Jesus to choose 
for me ; and, as far as I know, there is nothing could 
make me alter that calm resolution ; but, as far as I know, 
there is also no man whose flesh winces more under fear 
of affliction, or who would more require the mighty power 
of God to keep him from open rebellion. Amidst all con- 
fusion, darkness, doubts, fears, there is ever one Hght, one 
life, one all — Jesus, the living personal Saviour!” 

"With the desire of promoting increased life in the 
Church, he wrote a series of articles in the JEdin- 
hurgh Christian Magazine^ in which he proposed the 
formation of a Church Union for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions connected with practical work, and 
for earnest prayer for the outpouring of God’s Spirit. 
He believed that there were many ministers and 
laymen who were mourning in secret over faults in 
the Church which were a continual burden to his 
own soul; and that the best results might be ex- 
pected if such men were only brought together for 
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conference and praya*. The state of the Chnioh 
seemed to call for some such movement. ‘What 
most alarms me is that we axe not alarmed. What 
most pains me is that we are not pained.’ ‘ Whether 
we are the Church of the past, or the true repre- 
sentatives of the Second Eeformation, or any other 
reformation, is to us a question of comparatively little 
importance ; hut it is of infinite importance that we 
he the Church of the present, and thereby become 
the Church of the future. Let the dead bury their 
dead, but let us foUow Christ and be fellow-labourers 
with Him in this world.’ 

After several prdiminary meetings, the Union was 
formed, but it existed only two years, and the only 
memorial of it now remaining is to be found in the 
missionary breakfast, which is held during every 
General Assembly. 


J?Vom Ms JoxraNAii 

“The second meeting of the Union is to-morrow. I 
have prayed often that out of that weakness God may 
ordain strength, to aid my dear but sore-wounded and 
suffering Church ; but, best of all, to help Bis Church, by 
saving souls and uniting saints, 

'‘April 11, 12 p.M, -Sunday last I finished my winter's 
course in the Martyrs* Church, and invited all who wished 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper to intimate their wishes 
to me on Tuesday in the vestry. On Tuesday evening 
seventy-six came for communion ! Of these forty-seven 
had never communicated before. Fifty-two were females ; 
twenty-five males. I never saw such a sight, nor experi- 
enced such unmixed joy, for all had come because blessed 
through the Word, and a great majority seemed to me to 
have been truly converted. Bless the Lord ! To-morrow, 
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please God, I shall give them the Communion in their 
working clothes at five in the church. 

“ I am persuaded that to succeed in doing permanent 
good to such it is necessary (1) To preach regularly and 
systematically (with heart, soul, and strength though !). 
(2) To exclude well-dressed people. (3) To keep out of 
newspapers and off platforms, and avoid /uss. (4) To 
develop self-reliance. (5) To give Communion on credit- 
able profession, as the apostles admitted to the Church, 
and then to gather up results, and bring th^ converts into 
a society. (6) To follow up by visitation, stimulating 
themselves to collect for clothes. 

“ Tuesday^ 1 Zth , — What shall I render unto the Lord for 
aU His benefits ? 

“ Sabbath was a day of peace and joy, and my sermon 
on ‘ God forbid that I should glory, &c.,’ preached in great 
peace by me — and I believe found most profitable by my 
dear people. How could I convey to any other the 
profound and undying conviction I have of God being 
verily a hearer of prayer and a personal God ? Whatever 
arguments were capable of shaking my faith in this, would 
shake my faith in God. I gave the Communion to sixty- 
seven working people in their working clothes. Having 
kept my intention secret, as I was terrified for fuss and a 
spectacle, none were present but the elders. I went 
through the regular service, occupying about seventy 
minutes. The whole scene was very solemn, very touching. 
I believe all were sincere. 

“But now comes the great work of training them to 
habits of self-reliance and self-deniaL I shall watch and 
labour, and before God shall teU the truth oi my results. 
Failure may teach us as well as success. If I fail, then 1 
will set a buoy on my wreck to warn others from the 
rock, but not from the harbour. My new elders were 
with me — God bless them ! 

“ Last evening all was ended with a prayer meeting of 
the Union, I in the chair. My good and valued friends, 
William Robertson and Smith of Lauder, with me, also 
dear James CampbeU. 

“Then prayer and thanksgiving alone with my beloved 
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■wife for tihe end of tliese five ■weeks since tie niglit I 
S 2 )rang up in agony and spent a night of great pain in this 
room — my study 1 T. 0. A. 

May . — go to London this evening to i^eak for 
Tract Society. I preach t'vdce for Herschdl. On Monday, 
for the London Missionary Society ; then home, dear home ! 
And now. Father, I go forth again in Thy name, and desire 
to be kept true, humble, and unselfish : seeking Thy glory 
and Thy favour, which verily is life ! Amen, and Amen. 

“ May 17 . — I have returned, and give thanks to God ! 
I spoke on Friday evening — ^very lamely indeed — ^for I 
was n3uade so uncomfortable by a narrow and vulgar attack 

by on ; and then by as narrow and more 

■pulgar attack by on modem novels. I had to stick 

up for Jack the Giant Elller. I think I shall never enter 
Exeter Hall again on such occasions. The atmosphere is 
too muggy for my lungs.” 

The year 1867 ■was notable in his gwo. q>iritual 
history. He "was attacked by an illness -which for a 
time gave his medical advisers considerable anxiety, 
and was attended with such pain, that he had fre- 
quently to pass -the greater part of the night in his 
chair ; yet, during the day, when the suffering had 
abated, he was generally at his post of labour in the 
parish. For a while he took the worst view of his o-vm 
case, but anticipated its issue -with calmness. An 
autumn tour, however, in S-witzerland, in which he was 
accompanied by his wife, and by his valued friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Campbell, in a great measure 
restored him. But, shortly after his return, Mrs. Mac- 
leod was laid prostrate by typhoid fever, whidi ren- 
dered her delirious for several weeks, and reduced her 
■to so critical a condition that on several occasions 
her life was despaired of. He recognised the solemn 
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teaeMng Trliicli these days of terrible suspense con 
tained, and his journals record the mental agony he 
passed through, as he tried to render willmg obedi- 
ence to his Father’s will. It seemed a period when 
aU the lessons of his past life — all his own sermons 
and teaching to others — all he had known of God and 
of the nature of Christian life as a life of Sonship — 
were gathered into one decisive question for his own 
soul. He literally wrestled in prayer, and fought 
inch by inch against self-will, until he was able to 
say, in peaceful submission, ‘Thy will be done.’ 
The effects of this time were immediate and enduring. 
He lived henceforth more entirely for God, and became 
much more tender, considerate, and patient towards 
others than he had ever been. There was no lessen- 
ing of the old joyousness and genial humour; but 
he seemed to care less for the opinions of men, and 
looked more than ever to God alone. 

It may now appear that the experience of this 
epoch in his life was as opportune as it was powerful. 
It came when he was about to enter a wider sphere 
of influence than he had hitherto occupied, and to 
encounter greater difficulties than those with which 
his past career had made him familiar. It was well, 
therefore, that his character should have been forti- 
fied, as it was at this period, to withstand the shock 
of conflicting opinions ; and that, having been thrown 
BO completely on God, he was able henceforth to be 
freer than ever of the influence of parties and their 
leaders. 

“JuTie 4. — For some days I have fdt pain, and feared the 
return of my complaint. I have seen Dr. Lauria I know 
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it to be very serinus, and I feel now how this may be the 
beginning of the end. 

“ Yet how awing is the thought of the gift of life 
being rendered up ! The opportunities of receiving and 
doing good here gone for ever ; pain to be encountered, and 
then the great secret revealed ! But every question is 
stilled, every doubt answered, all good secured, in and 
through faith in the name of Father, Son (Brother), and 
Comforter ! 

“ Oh, God, enable me to be brave, unselfish, cheerful, 
patient, because trusting Thee ! 

“ Emrfmig , — I feel a crisis in my illness is passed. 0 my 
God, let not two such days of thought be lost to me, as 
those occasioned last month by my mistaken fears about 
myself/^ 

To J. G, TTamiltoit, Esq. : — 

Cbaigib Bubn, Moffat, July 

** Here I am, like a blackbird reposing in my nest in a 
green wood, beside a bum, surrounded by pastoral 
hills, musical with bleating sheep and shadowy with 
clouds. My chicks all about me, some chirping, some 
singing, all gaping for food, with my lady blackbird perched 
beside me, her glossy plumage glittering in the sun, a per- 
fect sermon on contentment. 

Blackbirds put me in mind of bills, and bills of money, 
and money of those who need it, and then of those who 
are willing to give it, and that brings me to you. It is 
not for schools, churches, or schemes but for charity to 
help a needy gentlewoman. .... 

“ I am sorry to say that my complaint has not left me, 
I had a learned consultation in London with the great 
authority in such cases. He has put me on a regimen so 
strict that it would make a hermit’s ceU almost comfort- 
able ; and he commands rest. But this I cannot command 
for a month yet.’* 

From bis Joum^AX 

^^Dec&mber , — am alone, with nothing to oocupy me 
but my own thoughts, and come what may, perhaps it 

F 2 
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may help on God’s work in my soul if I tiy to express 
even in a very inadequate and crude way the solemn crisis 
through which I am now passing. 

“ Wednesday night my beloved one became so alarm- 
ingly ill that I lost all hope. The night was a memorable 
one to me. It was one of those awful soul struggles be- 
tween life in God and the creature, which seem to compress 
the history of years into minutes. The only thing that 
gave me light was the one thought of doing God’s will, 
and it did seem to me right, beautiful, good, that it should 
be done in any way. I was able to look up to my Father 
and say, ‘Thy will, not mine.* But ohl oh! the struggle 
now ! To be willing in truth, to bury my life out of sight, 
how hard I To have my true life in God alone — im- 
possible 1 I am supported, I think (dear God, pity me !) 
I can say ‘ Thy will, not mine ! * But to do this truly ; 
to do it always ; to do it in all things ; to hang loose from 
life \o all but Thee I 0 my Father, help me, teach 
me, for I desire faith and patience to have their perfect 
work. I desire to be made Thine wholly, and to leam 
obedience and meekness ar» a son ; but 0 God, my Father, 
uphold me under Thy loving, but sore and necessary 
dealing. If she is taken away I If she is spared ! ‘ Lord, 
into Thy hand I commit my spirit,’ as unto a faithful 
Creator. Glorify Thy name ! 

“My Father, I lie at Thy feet, and desire to be led 
as a child, and to follow Jesus — to die with Him. Yet 
lead me not into deeper trial lest I perish. Yet, Amen — 
Amen — I trust in Thee I In the depths, in darkness, I 
trust in Thee. God forgive my fears ; Thou rememberest 
I am dust.’* 

his SiSTEB Jaioe — 

!^nd Eov&mber, 

“ The nervous, distracted outward man is one, and the 
inner rest in God belongs to another being. They both 
sadly cross. But my faith is not shaken in Him. May it 
be found to His glory at His appearing.” 

“ This is a quiet, peaceful day. Without — ^wind, raine 
mist. Within — ^peace. 
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** ATI tliat man can do for iter is done. She is watched 
every hour, and I am told there is hope, and that it is a 
mere question of time. Can the vessd weather the long 
storm ? 

“ The mental history of this time to me is unparalleled. 
First the awful nervousness; then the soul battle, then 
the peace ; the doubts, fears, agonies ! and this day peace 
— ^perfect peace/* 

Frmti liis JoubnaIi 

“ Beloved John Campbell and Dr. Macduff have been a 
great strength and stay. 

“ It is hard to describe my feelings. I now hope, yet 
fear lest for one moment I should be kept off the one life, 
the living God I I have resigned her into His hands. 
I know He will prepare me, for I desire first (as far 
as I know) that His kingdom shall come in me and by 
me. Then, on the other hand, should she be given back ! 
A solemn battle has then to be fought whether or not I 
shall attempt to rebuild my house or die daily. I feel 
that God’s grace will be required just as much for me it 
the precious gift is restored as if taken away. 

“•Lord, undertake for us. Thou seest our strength is 
gone. We lean on Thee, mighty and merciful one,” 

To liis SiSTEB Jajos : — 

“Saturday night and Sunday morning was my third 
burial of her. I gave her up again, and the third was 
more than the first. God alone knows what such a night 
is. Yet BKs grace has been more than sufficient, and I 
hope I have been taught what years have failed to do. 

“ You see, dear, what a trying time it is, and you cannot 
wonder if the tension of the brain should make mine 
very hot at times. 

“ Everything is confusion — anight and day mingled.” 

From his JorntNAii : — 

“ Thursday, — ^AU going on weU. 

“ I hardly know what I think. The apparent actual 
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return to health does not at all afFect me as its hopes did, 
for these quite convulsed me, 'while the reality only aflfects 
me by producing a sense of deep calm and thanksgiving. 

“ Certainly this has been without comparison the most 
solemn period of my life. Never have I so realised sorrow. 
I am anxious to gather up the fragments in any manner, 
however confused I should like, if possible, to meet and 
sympathize with God in His teaching, lest it be lost — to 
understand what the will of the Lord is, and what is His 
loving kindness. 

" God was teaching me (1) where my true life ought 
to be — ^in Him, and in Him only. (2) The sufficiency of 
His grace, to support and give peace in the most tr^g 
hour. (3) How beautiful His will is — how right it is 
that His glory diould be the grand end of creation, and 
tihe sole ambition of the spirit of man. (4) How I de- 
served to he, not chastised, but punished for sin; and 
bow hard it was for one who trusted in ‘ riches ^ to enter 
into the kingdom, or to sell all and foUow Him I 
But my comforting thoughts were — 

“ (1) God*s glory. What was right and beautiful in 
His sight was often very consoling. (2) That Jesus was 
in the house, and saw all, planned all, and would do all 
most tenderly, lovingly, and wisely. (3) That there was 
no depth to which He had not descended. If I made my 
bed in hell, He was there. I was much touched by the 
22nd Psalm, in which, after uttering His own deep sorrow 
(' My God,* &c.) and recounting how our fathers had trusted 
God, He says, ' But I am a worm, and no man !* Think 
of that I i-S if His case was too desperate. (4) That 
patience must have her perfect work, and that faith must 
be tried and found precious. (5) That God wished me as 
a child to open my whole heart and tell Him everything. 
When David was told by Nathan that his child should die, 
he still prayed to God for its recovery. 'I doubt not,’ 
-says Hall so beautifully, * God His Father took it kindly.* 
(6) That God was feeling keenly for me, even when afflict- 
ing me. As I heard of a father who used to sulfer agony 
in dressing the wounds of his child ; yet his love ^one 
enabled him to do it, while putting her to so much paiu. 
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" I have met extraordinary and wondrous sympathy ; it 
utterly amazes me, and has given me a new and most 
toucldng view of my neighbour. Hundreds called to read 
the daily bulletin which I was obliged to put up. But 
everywhere it was the sama Free^Church people and 
people of all Churches called; men I never spoke to 
stopped me ; cab-drivers, bus-drivers, working men in the 
streets asked after her with such feeling. I have heard 
of ministers in Edinburgh praying in public for us. I 
pray God this may be a lesson for life to make me most 
tender, meek, kind, and charitable to all men. O God, 
keep my heart soft towards my brethren of mankind. I 
never could have believed in such unselfishness. And so 
I have felt its good, for my heart warms to all good men 
more than ever, and more deeply do I hate and loathe 
sectarianisuL 

“ I have had inexpressibly solemn teaching from my own 
sermons. How solemnly have they preached to me ! Such 
as the first, on ^ Baising of Lazarus,^* and my article 
written, without thought of this sorrow, for the December 
number of the Christian Magassme. 0 my Father, I 
desire to learn to speak with deep awe and modesty, as one 
to whom Thou mayest address his own words. 

The difference between preaching and knowing by ex- 
perience in affliction, is as great as between being a soldier 
in peace and fighting at reviews, and a soldier in war and 
actual battle. 

“ How awful the trial is of even the hope of returning 
‘ prosperity.’ It is not — Oh no ! — as if my Father grudged 
to make me happy, or as if affliction was His rule, and not 
His strange work ; but I know that in His love he has 
been designing good for me — life, and life more abun- 
dantly ; that to produce this He has sent sorrow ; that 
His purpose has not been hid from me, but that I have 
seen it and approved of its righteousness ; and that in 
answer to prayers, many and fervent, from His people, 
who desired first that He should be glorified. He has been 
pleased to remove (in hope as yet) this great sorrow, I 

* Afterwards published under the title, “The Mystery of Soirow,* 
in “ Parish Papers.” 
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feel it will be a terrible loss, an abuse of God’s graceb 
a receiving of it in affliction in vain, unless my life is re- 
baptized, our relationship far more inner and spiritual, and 
oiir walk more in the light of heaven. I have been called 
> to a higher, purer, nobler life. I have had three burials 
of her, and on each occasion Jesus seemed to say, ‘Lovest 
thou me more than her?’ and thrice he has given her 
back, but with the awful reservation, ‘ Follow thou me,’ 
‘ Feed my sheep.’ And now I feel God’s grace is required 
for each day ; for what should my future life be ? not an 
occasional funeral, but a daily dying ! 

“ 0 God omnipotent ! let Thy strength be perfected in 
my weakness.” 

Friday. — I am still Ml of anxiety, and feel the rod 
yet on me. Father, let patience have her perfect work, 
and prepare me to meet as a child all the changes of Thy 
providence. Remember I am dust, and help me according 
to the riches of thy grace ! 

“ The same. My hope is in Thee — ^in Thee only. God 

bastaia Undertake for me, my Father 1 

* * « « * * 

“The Doctor has just left me, and he says, ‘Well, I 
think all is safe.’ This 1 have been hoping for during the 
last week. With what feelings do I receive the news ^ 

“ What means this 1 I have never shed a tear of joy. 
I who was wrung with grie^ and could not, in prospect, 
bear the light of deliverance — who was crushed by the bare 
idea» ‘maybe she will yet get better I ’ Yet I have never 
felt a throb, or the least of that excitement or tumult or 
leap of the heart which would seem so natural Where- 
fore ? I really know not. Is it the body, and collapse 
from over excitement ? The Lord knoweth ! But I shall 
not work myself up to an outward form of what might 
seem to be the right thing, but seek to be led by God 
into that state of spirit which is becoming in His sight. 
I feel as in a dream. 

“ Monda/y, 21st. — This day Sir George Grey infonrs me 
I am made a Chaplain to the Queen.” 
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To Mr. Waddbll (a Member of ibe Session, on the death of his eldest 
child) : — 


Saturday, IWiBec,, 1857. 

"I most deeply feel \ritli you, my afflicted brother. 
God will enable you by-and-by, if not in the first dark- 
ness of the affliction, to know that it is a Father who sends 
the trial ; and from your own tender love to your child you 
can in some degree realise the deep mysteij* of a Father’s 
love to yourselves, and in your own hearts see a dim reflec- 
tion of that love which passeth all understanding. You will 
remember, too, with new feelings, how BHs own weU-beloved 
Son was a man of sorrows, how (see the 22nd Psalm) there 
was no depth but He Himself was in a lower ; how He is 
thus able to carry our burdens, understand us, feel for us 
and with us as a brother. You will be taught also how 
God is seeking our whole hearts, and will put us to pain 
even at the moment of our greatest earthly happiness, just 
because it is then we are most apt to forsake Him as oiir 
eternal life, and to seek life in the creature. Nay, He will 
teach you to see how deep and true that love is which will 
give pain to those dearly loved in order that they shall 
not lose a full blessing, but see life more abundantly. 

" I feel assured that God is dealing towards you in great 
love, though it is hard to see it at first, and most trying to 
flesh and blood to say Amen to this discipline by the cross. 
But do not go away sorrowful from Him ! Hold fast your 
confidence. His purpose is mercy, and good. Seek first 
of all, that His should be done in you, His purpose 
of good be realised by you. Your child is certainly 
with One Who is more gentle, tender, and loving than a 
mother — ^One Who was a child. Who knows a child’s heart. 
Who was in a mother’s arms. Your babe will be trained 
up in a glorious school ; when you meet she will be a fit 
companion for yon, and rejoice with you for ever. 

I have myself during these four weeks endured the 
greatest sorrow I ever experienced in life. I twice gave up 
my beloved wife to the Lord. I can witness to you of the 
power of God’s grace to give peace in the darkest hour, 
and of how affliction is indeed sent for our ‘ profit,’ that 
we might be partakers of His holiness.” 
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From, liis Jotonai : — 

March 15, 1858. — is this day twenty years ago 
that I was ordained minister of Loudoun ! I bless God 
for calling me to the ministry as He did my father and 
grandfather before me, and for giving me a place in my 
nation’s Church. Donald is to be ordained on Thursday, 
and I introduce him on Sunday.” 


To the Eey. W. F. Stevenson (on his recovery from fever) . 

March 2^th, 1858. 

“ I do not know from experience what a man’s feelings 
are when coming out of such a death in life as you have 
passed through, but from what I personally know of sorrow, 
or escapes from danger, there is little of that joy or excite- 
ment of any kind which most people picture to themselves. 
I have always felt my nervous system exhausted, my feel- 
ings listless, my intellect dull, and my moral being shut 
up to a quiet thankfulness, a simple leaning on Christ, 
with little more in my mind than that I was nothing and 
He was all, and no stronger desire than henceforth to be 
kept by Him and in Him. Everything about our Ich-heit 
is so base, earthy, mean. He must be all in alL Yet how 
difficult and perplexing a thing to the vain, proud, self- 
willed man is the simplicity which is in Christ 1” 


From liis JoxTENAli 

“ Api^ 5. — On Sunday night I finished my second 
winter’s course of sermons to the working classes. The 
church was fulL I preached about an hour and a half to 
them. Yet though I had preached twice during the day, 
I felt as if I could have gone on till midnight. There is 
something overpoweringly interesting in seeing fourteen 
hundred people in their poor clothes drinking in the word ! 
I never preach as I do to them. I feel what it is to be an 
evangelist. 

** Last night I had a meeting of my old communicants, 
and a very delightful one it was. 

" I admitted a year ago sixty-nine to the communion 
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for tlie first time. These sat down at a separate service, 
in their worldng clothes. At the next communion upwards 
of twenty had got clothes, and joined other churches, as 
I had no sittings for them. A large number, about twenty, 
I think, sat do^vn in their working clothes. At my or<jh- 
nary communion others had got good clothes. Xow I find 
that, with the exception of nine, all are attending church, 
fit to join at the ordinary communion. These nine are too 
much in difficulty from want of work to get good clothes 
yet. They will sit down in their working clothes. I have 
steadfastly kept aloof from giving clothes, lest it should be 
looked on as a bribe and injure themselves and others. 
See the result I 

** I am now collecting for my Mission Church at Kelvin- 
haugh, and God is greatly blessing me in it. T. 0. A.” 

He was made deeply thankful by receiving from 
the working men themselves, on more than one 
occasion, such testimonies as the following to the 
benefit they had derived from his teaching : — 

" . . . . We thank God for having led you in the 
midst of your multifarious and onerous duties to think of 
us, and we thank you for having been the willing instru- 
ment in His hand of first rousing us from our indifference, 
and leading us to take a manly and straightforward view 
of our condition. Though the novelty which at first 
attached to these meetings has passed away, some of us 
know that their influence for good has been most enduring. 

, . . . Not content with bringing us, as it were, to the 
entrance of the Saviour s Church and leaving us to go in 
or return as we pleased, you have led us into the great 
congregation of His saints on earth, and have invited us to 
take our places among our feUow-believers at the Lord’s 
table, so that we might enjoy similar privileges with them. 
Those of us who have accepted this invitation have nothing 
of this world’s goods to ofier you in return, but we shall 
retain a life-long gratitude for your kindness — a gratitude 
which shall be continued when we shall meet in that 
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eternal world wliicli lies beyond the grave We 

beg you will accept of these expressions of gratitude in 
place of * the silver and gold ’ of which ' we have none/ 
and we subscribe ourselves, with much regard, 

"The Working Men/’ 

A working man, who signs his own name ^on 
behalf of a number of others,^ writes — 

" We are not aware whether you know of any case in 
which your labours have been successful in arousing the 
careless, and in effecting reformation in character and dis* 
position ; if not, we can assure you that such instances 
are not rare, as even in our own neighbourhood many 
have been brought, through your instrumentality under God, 
to bethink themselves and mend their ways/’ 


From his J omNAL : — ' 

"ApriZ 30. — ^The University of Glasgow has this day 
conferred the honour on me of the degree of D.D. How 
sad it makes me ! I feel as if they had stamped me with 
old age, and that it was a great cataract in the stream lead- 
ing more rapidly to ‘ the unfathomable gulf where all is 
still’ And it is so. I have at best but a short time for 
work. O my God, brace every nerve of my soul by Thy 
mighty Spirit that I may glorify Thee on earth, and as a. 
faithful servant redeem -the time and finish the work which 
Thou hast given me to do ! ” 


To tRe ReY. J. E. OmonNG 

271(2 c7un€, 1858. 

" I have not myself found travelling congenial to much 
inner work. The outer world of persons and things I 
always relished so intensely that I required an extra effort 
to keep to quiet reading and prayer. One possesses such 
an ‘ abundance of things,’ that they are apt to become ‘ the 
life’ for the time. But I doubt not that the sobriety of 
weak health may act as a counterpoise, keej^ing the soul 
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in hourly remembrance of its trie and abiding life. I 
have no doubt you will find a blessing in going thus to 
' rest awhile/ It is good to be made to feel how God’s 
work can go on without us, and to be able to review from 
without our past work, and to be more cast on God Him* 
self, and thus be more emptied of our own vain selves. 

“ When we are weak, then are we strong. The least 
are the greatest. I pray you may every day be drawn 
nearer Christ, and return to us stronger in body and souL” 


From his J oubnal : — 

“ June 3, again ! — am now forty-six, and the future 
uncertain ! And so this life of mine, which seems to me 
about to begin, is fast ending! I declare it makes the 
perspiration break out on my brow. Oh, cursed idleness, 
desultory study, want of hard reading and accurate scholar- 
ship when young, — ^this has been a grievous evil, a heavy 
burthen to me all my life I I have wanted tools for my 
mental powers. Had my resources been trained by art, so 
that they could have been wisely directed during my past 
life, I feel that I could have done something to have made 
me look back with more satisfection on these bygone years. 

** 0 my Father, if I but felt assured that I should be a 
little child, then would I never mourn the loss of my first 
childlrood, nor fear the coming on of my old age 1 

“ Glory to Thee now and for ever that I have been bom 
twice in Thy kingdom 


To Mrs. Macleod (during her absence with his family m the 
country) : — 

The Study, July 26iA, 1858. 

“ Why do you leave me here to be devoured with rats 
and grief ? The house is horrible. I am afraid of ghosts. 
The doors creak in a way that indicates a clear con- 
nection with the unseen world. There are noises too. 
How slow must Hades be if spirits find Woodlands Terrace 
at this season more exciting I How idle they must be if 
to frighten a parson is their most lurgent work I And yet 
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on my honour I beUeve there is one going at this moment 
ui) the stairs.” 



From his Jottsnai« t— 

" September 6. — I haye been too busy to be at rest with 
my family at Elia I start to-day with Leitch ^ for a dash 
into Switzerland, May God guide me and keep me holy 
and wise, that I may return home fit in mind and body 
for my winter work !” 


To Mrs. Ma(2LE01> : — 

Fabis. 

“Drove to Bois de Boulogne, paid considerably, and 
saw nothing but the driver s back. My money r*oes as 
usual — like snow. Mammon was no doubt a devil; he 
enters into the coin, and it rushes down steep places for 
ever into the abyss, and never returns. Best love to my 
mother, who, were she here, would go on the stage, or 
think she was dead, or if not, that the Champs Elys^es 
were theologically so.” 


Zttbioh, Friday^ lOth September^ 1858. 
‘*At Basle I called for Auberlen. We spent the rest of 
Dur time in the Institution for training Missionaries, and 
had all my principles confirmed and illustrated. 

* The late Principal Leitch. 
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“ Had a most exquisite drive by railway to this place. 
As we were crossing a valley, the range of Bernese Alps 
burst suddenly on our sight, every moimtain-side and peak 
gleaming on their western sides with the intense ftxrbished 
gold we saw at Mont Blanc. I gave a cry of wonder and 
joy that started the whole carriage — all but a Cockney, 
who kept reading all the time a Swiss guide-book. I shall 
never forget that second introduction to the Alps. TThen 
we arrived at Zurich we drove to the old hotel ; but we 
did not look fine enough, and only a double-bedded room 
was ojBfered, and refused. Angry at this, I would not go 
to the Baur, but came out at the first hotel the ’bus 
stopped at. This Gasthof^ you must know, presents to the 
Oasae but one enormous gable with seven stories, covered 
by a projecting roof. Within, it contains a combination of 
short stairs, passages, kitchens, bedrooms, and eating-rooms, 
utterly indescribable as to their relative positions. 

“ There is a daily paper with the names of all the hotels 
and their guests. I see in ours ‘ 8 Militar.^ These are 
common soldiers ; the town is full of them, and a dozen are 
billeted in our lobby. I hear the drummer practising in 
the Speise Saab At first I was disposed to be sulky, but 



Boss so thoroughly enjoys it, and is so thankful for having 
come to this sort of hotel, that he has brought me to his 
own mind. My window commands a glorious view of the 
lake, and the roofs of half the houses. Well, I find I 
am nowhere so happy as at home. Very truly I say that, 
even here. My own fireside and my home parish work 
are the circles within which is my earthly Paradise.’' 



So 
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B.AGATZ, 12th September. 

‘‘Tlie baths of Pfeffers are, I think, in their way, the 
most wonderful scene I ever beheld. Conceive a huge 
fissure about five hundred feet deep ; the edges at the top 
uniting like two saws — ^now in contact, and then an open 
hole through which you see the blue sky and the intense 
green trees waving in light some hundreds of feet above 
you — ^fifty feet below, the raging stream. It is a wondrous 
gorge thatl We ascended by a zig-zag path about a mile 
higher, and came up to the pastures. Oh 1 what a sight 
of green uplands, villages, church steeples, ranges of 
precipices, snowy peaks, mountains lighted up with the 
setting sun, and what tinkling of hundreds of goat-bells ! 
I could have sat down and wept. As it was, I lifted up my 
heart in prayer, and blessed God for this one glorious 
sight, and I felt I could return home with thankfulness.” 

OaotstIut, 20^A September^ 1S58. 

" I preached yesterday forenoon in Stuttgart, and in the 
afternoon here. The English clergyman read the liturgy 
in the morning. The congregation excellent ; afternoon 
crammed, I know not when I felt a Sabbath more truly 
peaceful, happy, and profitable to myself, and I hope and 
believe also to others. Walked by moonlight along the 
old street, stood before the house, went to my old post 
beyond Hermann's Hotel; recalled aU the past year we 
were there with its dark sorrows and great joys, the past 
eight years with its constant sunlight ; prayed, and looked 
up to the old stars which shone on me, and brought me 
then such true light in the same spot. 

‘‘ I had great delight in preaching, and had such a 
vivid realisation of our dear one’s life in heaven and his 
hearty realisation of that ' kingdom and glory,’ which I 
feebly attempted to express.” 


From his JouraAi.: — 

September 27fA, 1858. — have this day returned, 
tefreshed and invigorated in mind, spirit, and body. 

The point to which he and T ohn Mackintosh walked every day« 
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" My route was London, Paris, Basle, Zurich, Wallenstadt, 
Ragatz, PfejBfers, Bellinzona, Isola Bella, hack by St. Goth- 
ard. Lucerne, Zurich, Cannstadt, Heidelberg, Mannheim, 
the Rhine, Rotterdam, Leith. Time, three weeks. Cost, 
£23 10s. Gain, undying memories, health, and happiness.*" 

" Novemher 2. — On my return I found the command 
of the Queen awaiting me to preach again at BalmoraL 
Preached in peace and without notes. After dinner the 
Queen sent for me. She always strikes me as possessed 
of singular penetration, firmness, and independence, and 
very real. She was personally singularly kind, and I never 
spoke my mind more frankly to any one who was a stranger 
and not on an equal footing. 

" . . . . The agitation renewed anent non-intrusion. 
No reform requiring an Act of Parliament will interest me 
unless it unites Presbyterianism in Scotland. That is the 
thing to be sought.” 

January 16. ^*s birthday. God bless my 

child! Make her simple, earnest, true, and, above all 
other things in the universe, Father, give her love to 
Thee, that in all her difficulties she may consult Thee and 
yield to what her conscience tells her to be right, that in 
all her trials she may trust Thee and honour Thee by 
grace, and that she may ever seek to please her Saviour in 
soul, spirit, and body, which are His ! Hear us, our God, 
who daily pray for our beloved children whom Thou hast 
given us in Thy great love. Amen T" 


The centenary celebration of the birth of Robert 
Bums created immense excitement in almost every 
region of the earth where Scotchmen could congre- 
gate, and in the poet’s native land was the signal for 
the outbreak of a bitter war between the pulpit and 
the press. There were fanatics on both sides. Ad- 
mirers of the poet would not brook exception being 
taken to their hero-worship ; this provoked, on the 
opposite side, unmeasured abuse of his character and 
Von IL o 
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influence. The sacred name of religion -was so con- 
stantly inToked in iiie quarrel, that no clergyman 
could take part in the festival mthout risk to his 
reputation, l^orman Maoleod, however, felt it would 
be xinmanly not to speak what he believed, and, ac- 
cordingly, accepted the invitation which had been 
sent bim to appear at the Olasgow Celebration. As 
he was the only clergyman on the platform, his 
presence was greeted with unusual cheering. Every 
word he uttered in praise of the poet was, as might 
have been expected, loudly applauded; but as he had 
come to utter his convictions, he was quite prepared 
for the storm of hissing, mingled with cheers, which 
arose as he adverted, delicately but firmly, to those 
features of the poet’s productions which every reli- 
gious mind must deplore. His speech was a vindi- 
cation of his own position as a Scotchman and a 
clergyman, and before he concluded the audience 
showed how heartily they appreciated his indepen- 
dence and honesty. 

“ There are two things,” he said, “ which to me make 
Bums suffideatly memorable. One is, his noble protest 
for the independence and dignity of humanity, as expressed, 
for example, in that heroic song, ‘A man’s a maTt for a’ 
that.' Aiother is, his intense nationality — a noble sen- 
timent, springing, like a plant deeply rooted for ages in 
the soil, and bearing fruit which nourishes the manliest 
virtues of a people Few men have done for any country 
in this respect what Bums has done for Scotland. He has 
made our Doric for ever poetical Everything in our land, 
touched with the wand of his genius, will for ever retain 
the new interest and beauty which he has imparted to it. 
Never will the ‘ banks and braes of bonnie Doon ’ cease to 
be ‘ fresh and fair,’ nor the ‘ birks of Aberfeldy ’ to hang 
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their tresses in the bright atmosphere of his song. He 
has even persuaded Scotchmen ‘ o* a' the airts the wind 
can blaw ’ most dearly to ‘ lo’e the west/ though it comes 
loaded to us, who live in the west, only with the soft 
favours of a ‘ Scotch mist/ So possessed are even rail- 
way directors and rough mechanics by his presence and 
his power, that they send ‘ Tam o’ Shanter ’ and ' Souter 
J ohnnie ’ as locomotives, roaring and whistling through the 
land that is called by his name, and immortalised by his 
genius. How marvellously has he welded the hearts of 
Scotchmen throughout the world. Without him they would, 
no doubt, be united by the ordinary bonds of a common 
country that cannot anywhere be forgotten — a common 
tongue that cannot anyivhere be easily mistaken — and by 
mercantile pursuits in which they cannot anywhere be 
wanted. But still these ties would be like the cold hard 
cable that connects the Old and New World beneath the 
Atlantic. The songs of Bums are the electric sparks which 
flash along it and give it life ; and ' though seas between 
us may be cast,’ these unite heart and heart, so that as 
long as they exist, Scotchmen can never forget *auld 
acquaintance,’ nor the ‘days 0’ long syne.’ And yet, 
how can a clergyman, of all men, forget or fail to express 
his deep sorrow on such an occasion as the present for 
some thmgs that Bums has written, and which deserve the 
uncompromising condemnation of those who love him 
best ? I am not called upon to pass any judgment on him 
as a man, but only as a writer; and with reference to 
some of his poems, from my heart I say it — ^for his own 
sake, for the sake of my country, for the sake of righteous- 
ness more than all — ^would God they were never written, 
never printed, and never read I And I should rejoice to 
see, as the result of these festivals in honour of Bums, a 
centenary edition of his poems, from which everything 
would be excluded which a Christian father could not read 
aloud m his family circle, or the Christian cottar on his 
‘ Saturday night ’ to his sons and daughters. One thing I 
feel assured of, is, that righteously to condemn whatever 
is inconsistent with purity and piety, while it cannot lessen 
one ray of his genius, is at once the best proof we can give 

G ^ 
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of our regard for Ms memory If Ms spirit is cognizant of 
what is done upon earth, most certainly such a judgment 
must be in accordance with its most solemn conviction and 
most earnest wishes.”* ** 


Some influential members of the Presbytery of 
Glasgow at this time moTed an ‘ overture’ (as a formal 
representation is called) to the General Assembly on 
the subject of Lay Patronage. At once perceiving the 
importance of the question thus raised, he supported 
the proposal in a long speech, and it is interesting, in 
the light of more recent Scottish ecclesiastical history, 
to notice the care with wMch he had already weighed 
the difficulties besetting the policy, in which he was 
afterwards to take a conspicuous lead. 

" .... I dare not conceal my own honest convictions 
of the extreme difficulty of getting a hearing in Parliament, 
a conviction strengthened when I tMnk that, in 1848, we 

* He afterwards received th.e following charaoteristio letter of 
thanks from the late able and lamented Dr. Dxincan, Professor of 
Hebrew in the Pree Ghnroh College, Edinburgh. 

29^A January^ 1Q59. 

“ I liave just read with delight the extract from your speech at the 
Bums Centenary Meeting. The wbrks of Burns are a power whose 
influence is to be felt, and will continue to be so, in this country and 
beyond it \ a very mixed one it is true. In all such things we are bid 
to choose the go^ (thankfully, as all good is of God) and refuse the 
evil. * Abhor that which is evil and cleave to that which is good.’ I 
can deeply sympathize with the moral tone of ieeling which turns from 
the whole with the loathing which the smell of the dead fly causes — 
the miasma which it spreads. I cannot, however, think that the zeal 
of some * abounds in all wisdom.’ To abolish Burns is not possible, 
and it is pleasing to think that the ‘ non omnis moriar ’ may he applied 
to our great lyrical poet, not only with safety, but to so great ad- 
vantage. 

** I beseech you prosecute the idea of printing a purified centenary 
edition. The pearls must be rescued, ^^y should our children not 
have them cl^ of the impure dross or sand, and placed in as fine a 
ca^t as the hallowed genius of the natioii can produce P” 



liad far stronger claims to be beard than now, and when 
tbe evils calling for legislative enactment were far more 
pressing. I argue from tbe general temper in which Par- 
liament legislates ; the whole tendency of legislation in 
Parliament, as you will see from year to year, being not 
for sections of the community. But if Parliament is will- 
ing and ready to hear us, I for one would most assuredly 
be deeply thankful for a legislative measure that should 
enable us to cure the eviL 

“There is another way of looking at this case, which 
seems perhaps to be the more important, when regarded 
with reference to Scotland. Many people say, ‘ What have 
we to do with other Churches, and with the opinions of the 
Pree Church, or of any other Church? We have to do with 
ourselves.* I say we sink down to be mere sectarians when 
we say we have only to do with ourselves and not with the 
country. I say, as a National Establishment, we have to 
do with the nation ; as a National Scotch Establishment^ 
we have to do with Scotchmen ; and I should never like 
to hear any great question discussed merely with reference 
to its relationship to our Church, and not in its relation- 
ship to our country. When we look at this question in 
reference to the whole of Scotland, I think it is stiU more 
complicated. I believe that the welfare of Scotland, as 
a whole, is bound up with Presbyterianism. Scotland, as 
a country, wiU rise or fall with its Presbyterianism. It is 
warped into its whole historical past, into the hearts 
of our people, as not one other element in our national 
greatness or history is. The second point, I think, you 
will agree upon, is that the interests of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland are bound up with the Established ChurcL I 
do not say the Established Church exclusively, but I say tbe 
Established Church inclusively. The Presbyterianism of , 
Scotland might be the better of a vigorous Presbyterianism 
always lying outside of the National Establishment, but I 
think it would be much worse if there was no National 
Establishment at aU, Now what is the present state of our 
Church in reference to Scotland generally? Episcopacy 
has unfortunately alienated a very great number of the 
upper classes, not from the Church of Scotland merely, but 
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love to Christ always ? I titily feel that the thief on the 
cross owes no more to God’s grace than I as a minister do- 
lly sins and defects as a minister would overwhelm me, 
uidess I believed in that glorious atonement made for the 
worst : justification by faith alone. Father, in Christ, 
forgive thine unworthy servant ! Enter not, enter not 
into judgment, for he cannot out of Christ be justified ! 
I plead Thy free grace alone. 

My dear babe now seems fast approaching her end. 
I baptized her myself on Sabbath morning. 

“ How strange that she knows no one in the universe 1 
Tet how known, how cared for, how beloved 1 How 
different will her education be from ours ! Tet I do not 
envy it now. The old earth, where Christ Himself learned 
obedience as a child, is the grandest school. 

— ^Now, though not out of great danger, there 
is hope. It has been a most blessed time I We gave her 
to the Lord, I believe, sincerely. We give her stfil, as far 
as we know our hearts. We prayed beside her ; but, with 
the yearning implanted in our hearts by our Father, we 
cried to Him to spare her ; and God knoweth how I feel it 
is His doing, and in answer to prayer, if she is spared. 

“God bless my sermons to-day on Missions in St. 
Andrews and Barony I Hear me, Lord, for my heart is 
in it 1” 

j 

There were few important questions brought before 
the Assembly of 1859 on which he did not speak at 
length; most of them touched on matters in which he 
had special interest. The subject of the revival, 
which followed on the great Ammcan awakening of 
1858, was then rousing attention in Ireland and in 
many parts of Scotland. He never doubted the possi- 
bility of a great outpouring of the Spirit, and, at the 
heginniug of the movement, he wrote and preached 
much in its &vonx. Later phases of it compelled 
him, however, to modify his expectations as to its 
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results ; but the incredulity with which the very idea 
of a Eevival was regarded by many of the clergy, 
grieved him even more than the exaggerations of 
over-zealous supporters. "When the question came 
before the Assembly of 1869, it did so in a shape 
which excited in him a fedLing of positive indigna- 
tion. A minister labouriag in a poor parish in Aber- 
deen, had permitted several earnest laymen to address 
his . people from the pulpit ; and the Presbytery, 
avoiding any expression of opinion as to the character 
of their teaching or its results, had thought proper to 
rebuke their more zealous brother on the technical 
ground of having allowed laymen to speak in church. 
This unsympathetic method of putting down an 
earnest, and, at worst, a mistaken attempt to do good, 
touched iN'orman Macleod to the quick. 

"A few Christian men,” he said, “came to Aberdeen 
and were brought within the sacred walls of one of the 
churches there. He did not know whether they preached 
a sermon or not ; he did not know whether they stood in a 
pulpit fifteen feet, or on a platform seven feet high, but 
he knew that they addressed people upon the imsearchable 
riches of Christ, and that as C^istian men they spoke from 
their hearts to thousands. 

“ The only fault found with these men seemed to be 
that they addressed immortal souls on the truth of Chris- 
tianity within the walls of a church, but he had been 
brought up in the belief that the Church of Scotland 
attached no peculiar sacredness to stone and lime. It 
had been pleaded at the bar that these men might go to 
the street. But there were many laws that were tolerable 
only because they had liberty occasionally to break them ; 
and surely all Church laws must subserve the one grand 
end for wMeh aU Churdies exist. They might have decency, 
order, regularly appointed licentiates, and regularly ordained 
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men, and death all the while. This was not a time, whea 
there was so much necessity for increased spiritual life, for 
the General Assembly to occupy a whole night in finding 
fault because a minister permits a layman to preach the 
gospel from a pulpit.” 

He also spoke upon Home Missions, and in the 
course of his speech took occasion to repudiate some 
of the accounts that were commonly given by social 
and religious Eeformers of the condition of Glasgow, 
and of the state of the working classes there. Ho one 
knew better than he the characteristic faults of those 
classes ; hut he emphatically denied the exaggerated 
statemmits as to their habits, with which sentimental 
proposals for their improvement were often supported. 
It must also be confessed that he was hurt by the 
manner in which his views had been misrepresented 
by that advanced section of abstainers who were ready 
to brand a man as an abettor of drunkenness if he did 
not inculcate their special opinions. His tract on 
Temperance had been more than once most unjustly 
handled by these people, and partly provoked by such 
eritioisms, but still more as vindicating for working 
men the liberty which was not denied to other classes, 
he spoke with a warmth and frankness which startled 
many. 

“ The city of Glasgow has somehow or other got such a 
very bad name for its weather and its morality, that one 
would suppose, from the statements made in some quarters, 
we sat soaking in water aU the day, and soaking in whisky 
aH the night ; that we were engaged in cheating our neigh- 
bours on week days, and on Sabbath-day sat sulky and 
gloomy in the house There has been a great tendency 
to ezagg^tion in describing the condition of the work- 
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ing cLisses. If people wish to advance teetotalism, they 
generally begin hy showing what a dreadful set of black- 
guards the working classes are. When the question of 
the suffrage is brought above board, ajqd if men do not 
wish to concede it, they say, ‘ Oh, you cannot grant it to 
the working classes.’ These poor fellows are struck right 
and left, and the impression is given that in such a place 
as Glasgow there is nothing in the East-end but an enor- 
mous mass sunk in degradation, while, in the Terraces, and 
Streets, and Squares of the West-end there is a population 
almost entirely intelligent and pious. 

“Do not let us fall into exaggeration- We have an 
enormous mass of ignorant people in Glasgow. We have 
a mass of Irish, neither under the care of priest or pres- 
byter, and in a wretched, degraded condition ; but I feel 
there is a vast number of steady, sober. God-fearing men 
amongst our working classes who are never heard of, and 
who, whilst these drunken fellows may be creating a dis- 
turbance in tbe streets, are sitting quietly by their fire- 
sides. Generally speaking, I must say the working classes 
are very like the upper classes. I find vulgar, dissi- 
pated, and indecent people in both classes. I must also 
state that the working classes have a respect for the clergy, 
and will always receive one with respect, provided he treats 
them with respect. But if one goes among the working 
classes he ought not to do so as if arranging for Popish 
controversies, or as a controversialist coming fi:om one 
class to another. I am not going to argue the question, 
though I am ready to do so, hut I hesitate not to say, as 
the result of my observation of Missions to Romanists as 
hitherto conducted in cities, that so far from their making 
Roman Catholics and the lower classes more accessible to 
the clergy, they have raised up harriers in their way which 
it is extremely difficult to overcoma So much do I 
believe this, that in my preaching to the working men at 
night, I tell them I am not going to attack Romanism or 
Popery, because that doing so has driven men from the 
gospel I am going to preach the gospel only. And I 
know that Roman Catholics do come, brought by those 
who attend regularly. I am very glad that it is preposed 
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to combine the anti-popeiy agency *^th the home-mission 
agency, and I hope the Missionaries will go earnestly and 
lovingly amongst the people as brethren to brethren, not 
in the attitude of saying, "You are wrong and we are 
right,’ or " We only want you to come from the Popish to 
the Protestant Church.* .... 

' In regard to the means taken to educate the working 
classes we are too apt to forget that man is a compound 
being, a social being, and that it is important to help him 
to better house accommodation, and a better knowledge of 
natural laws. Above all, do not assume too high a standard 
as to the little luxuries enjoyed by working men. Some 
say the working man, in order to be temperate, must 
not taste a single drop of fermented liquor ; and i^eople, 
who have themselves their wine, may be heard talking 
wisely about the horror of the working man having his 
glass of beer or porter. I cannot talk in this way. I 
should feel it hypocritical I would rather say to them : 
* God has given it to you, don’t take it as from the devil, 
but use it as fi:om God. Don’t take it in the publichouses. 
Ifryou wish to use such things, do so frankly, and as in the 
presence of God, at your own fireside, or before family 
worship, and if the minister comes in offer him some, and 
don’t be ashamed.’ Do not let me be misunderstood as to 
what I say about temperance, because, remember, there is 
a tendency among a certain type of teetotalers to spread 
as facts all that can be brought against any clergyman 
who dares to lift up his voice against what threatens to be 
a terrific tyranny in Scotland. Now mark what I do say. 
Do not suppose that when visiting the houses of working 
men I am in the habit of taking anything from them ; I 
never do so. Nor would I be understood to say that I 
would not seek tQ make teetotalers among the worlcing 
classes. When I find that any of them drink to excess, I 
try to make them resolve to be teetotal ; but I put it in 
this form : ‘ Christ degires temperance, and if you can’t be 
temperate "without being teetotal, then you must be teeto- 
tal’ In the same way some people, in order to save the 
working man from extravagance, say, ‘ Oh, this is dreadful j 
you have only from sixteen to seventeen shillings a week 
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and yet I ha^e more tlian once found you with a pipe in 
your mouth/ Now why should he not smoke his pipe ? 
Do you imagine we are to hare the confidence of the work- 
ing classes if we speak to them in that fashion ? I would 
rather say to him, * I’ll give you tobacco to keep your pipe 
lighted, I like one myself/ In order also to have work- 
ing men keep the Sabbath, some are in the habit of speak- 
ing to them against walking on the Sabbath, as if they 
W'ere terrified to give them that liberty. But why should 
they wish to be less liberal than God "Who has made us 
and knows our frame ? Let us be fair and honest with 
the working man, and you will find him display no 
tendency to pervert your teaching if you deal with him in 
a spirit of liberality and in accordance with the laws of God 
properly interpreted. But when you are less liberal than 
God and draw the bow too much in one direction, it will 
rebound all the more on the other.” 

He concluded a long speech, by expressing his con- 
viction that the grand instrument for elevating the 
working classes, and all classes, is the gospel. Along 
with the gospel, many plans of doing good might 
succeed ; without the gospel they would certainly faiL 


To Miss Scott Mo2irciiTEBT: — 

“ I am sorry to say that my old sciatica has returned, 
w'hich makes me quite a cripple in mind and body, and 
neither of these instruments can be well spared by the 
minister of the Barony. I had an American clergyman 
breakfasting with me yesterday, and he tells me that the 
Revival goes on like a great flood, ever deepening and 
widening without almost an eddy or a wave ; churches 
full every morning at eight in aU the great cities, and life 
universally diffused. If this is from man, he is not so 
corrupt — ^not a sinner, but a saint in his disposition. If 
it is from the Devil — ^he is not the Devil we have taken 
him for. But it is from God, and therefore to be desired 
and prayed for. My American friend will address a prayer 
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meeting in my church on the subject Surely Scotknd 
will share the blessing.” 


To the Itev. W. I'lEsinra Stevensost : — 

September Ttth,, 1859. 

“ I hare every intention of going to Ireland when the 
seed has reached the blade or full ear of com. I t.binlr 
I shall then be able to have a truer xmderstanding of 
the work In the meantime I heartily recognise it as a 
work of Glod. Praise Him for it ! The one unquestioned 
&ct of universal religious earnestness is itself a grand 
preparation of the soil for the seed. We must sow .with 
all omr might Who need a revival more than some of 
us minist^ t” 




TZib Back Study. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

1860—61. 

A S the next twelve years were the last, so they 
were the most laborious and most important, of 
his life. In addition to his onerous pastoral duties, 
he now accepted the editorship of Good Words, The 
voluminous correspondence which that office entailed 
necessarily occupied much of his time ; but, besides 
numerous minor articles, he contributed to its pages, 
between 1860 and 1870, ‘The Gold Thread,’ ‘The 
Old Lieutenant,’ ‘Parish Papers,’ ‘The Highland 
Parish,’ ‘Character Sketches,’ ‘The Starling,’ ‘East- 
ward,’ and ‘ Peeps at the Far East.’ For the greater 
part of the same period he presided over the India 
Mission of the Church ; and during its course he had 
more than once to engage in painful controversies on 
public questions, which, to a man of his tempera- 
ment, were more exhausting than the hardest wca'k. 
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He liad removed during the previous year from 
"Woodlands Terrace to his future home at 204, Bath 
Street; and here, as a refuge from interruption, he 
fitted up a little library over an outside laundry, 
which was, to the last, his favourite nook for study. 
His writing table was placed at a small window 
which he had opened at a comer of the room, w'here 
he could enjoy a glimpse of sky over the roofr of 
the surrounding houses. It was at the best only a 
spot of heaven that was visible, but, such as it was, 
it afforded him some refreshment when, in the midst 
of his work, he caught a passing gleam of cloudland. 

Those who were admitted to this ‘back study’ 
will remember the quick look with which he used 
to turn from his desk to scan his visitor, and the 
unfafling heartiness with which, even in his busiest 
hours, the pen was cast aside, the small meerschaum 
lighted, and throwing himself on a couch covered 
with his old travelling buffalo robe, he entered upon 
the business in hand. But the continual interrap- 
tions to which he was exposed* and the pressure of 
literary engagements gradually drove him into the 
habit of working &r into the night, and as he 
seldom friled to secure at least an hour for devo- 
tional reading before breakfast, his sleep was curtailed, 
to the great injury of his health. 

* Every forenoon there was quite a levie at his house, consisting^ 
chiefly of the poor seeking his aid on all kinds of business, relevant 
and irrelevant. On these occasions his valued beadle, Mr. Lawson, 
acted as master of the ceremonies. One day when Norman was over- 
whelmed with other work, and the door-hell seemed never to cease 
ringing, some one said, * I believe that bell is possessed by an eyil 
spirit.’ ‘Certainly,’ he answered. ‘Don’t you know the Prince 
of evil spirits is called PeZ/zebub— from his thus tortuiing hard- 
Wpiked ministers P* 
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Good Words "was not projected by Tiim but by the 
publishers, Mr. Strahau and his partner Mr. Isbister 
When Mr. Strahan (to vhose enterprise and genius 
as a publisher the magazine greatly o-wed its success) 
asked him to become its editor he for a time declined 
to accept a task involving so much labour and anxiety. 
But he had long cherished the conviction that a 
periodical was greatly required of the type sketched 
by Dr. Arnold, which should mnbrace as great a 
variety of articles as those which give deserved popu- 
larity to publications professedly secular, but having 
its spirit and aim distinctively Christian. The gulf 
which separated the so-called religious and the secular 
press was, in his opinion, caused by the narrowness 
and literary weakness of even the best religious maga- 
zines. He could see no good reason for leaving the 
wholesome power of fiction, the discussion of questions 
in physical and social science, together with aU the 
humour and fun of fife, to serials which excluded 
Christianity from their pages. His experience while 
conducting the Edinburgh ChrisUan Magazine served 
only to deepen his desire to have an ably written 
periodical which would take up a manly range of 
topics, and while embracing contributions of a directly 
religious character, should consist mainly of articles 
<on common subjects, written,’ as Arnold said, 'with 
a decidedly Christian tone.’ 


Frvn Hs Jomoui : — 

“Jcmwa/ry 1, half-past 12. — ^Ihto Thy hands I commit 
my life, my spirit, my family, my all I 

“ I have had more pleasure in preaching tliia year 
than any year of my life. Sabbath after Sabbath I have 

VOL. EL H 
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had joy in the work, and haye been ^wonderfully helped by 
God out of the j)ulpit and in it. I had my usual evening 
sermons with the working classes. But, strange to say, 
though it was a time of revival, and my heart longed for 
one, and a prayer-meeting was established for one, and 
I preached two months longer than usual, the results as 
to attendance and conversions were far poorer. I cannot 
yet account for this, except on the supposition that the 
good which flowed through this channel has gone through 
others into God's treasury. Amen.* 

The editorship of ‘ Good Words ' was given me. I 
did not suggest or ask the publication, and I refused the 
editorship for some time. On the principle, however, of 
trying to do what seems given me of GTod, I accepted it. 
May God use it for BGs glory I ” 

* The following anonymous letter which he received expresses 
graphically the impression these services had on the poor. 

hope you will excuse me, Sir, a poor woman, to address you, 
one of the greatest men of the City, hut I feel so grateful for 
your unwearied kindness in preaching to us working-people many 
winters, just out of pure good-will for the real good of our souls ; if 
the prayers of the poor are of any avail, I’m sure you have them 
heartily, you have no idea how proud we are to see yourself coming 
into the pulpit. 

“ I remember some of the lectures very well last winter on the 
Creation, on the fall of Man, the Mood, and Abraham offering up his 
son Isaac, and how delighted we were that night when you were on 
Lazarus, and Martha and Mary. I heard you on the mysteries of pro- 
vidence, and I understood it well, Sir, as I heard you mention how it 
was explained to yourself that night when you thought Mrs. Madeod 
was dying. 

“ Oh, Sir, I hope you will forgive me for using so much freedom 
as this with you, but I thought I might never have an opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude to you personally, but I thought a word from 
even an old woman would help to encourage you. I have heard you say 
your own faith was sometimes like to fail. 

I count it a great privilege to get leave to hear you, you speak so 
kindly to us. I never did this before to any one, hut I never felt so 
much indebted to any minister before now. Sir, I hope you will 
forgive me if I have done wrong— it’s for no selfish end, depend 
on it, or I would liave given my name and address. I am just a 
widow*” 
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To Mrs. Maoleod 

BDcgheielu, May, 1860. 

This is a magnificent country, and the house stands 
on a gentle eminence, and there is such a glorious prospect 
of massy and majestic forest from it, with low blue hills 
far away. Spring is here in its frill-flooded glory. The 
woods are smothered with songs and nests. The night- 
ingales disturb one’s repose. The roses are out, and a 
thousand flowering shrubs. But yet I can think of little 
but you and the bairns, and would prefer the confusion of 
the house with you all, to this grandeur and all the 
liappiness of seeing my dear old friends again, without you, 
I wplked through a lane of Scotch firs 
to-day, with such peeps of woodland 
and English glories as were awfiil. Yet 
somehow I am sad. It may be indi- 
gestion, or anticipated work, or per- 
haps the devil, or sin, but so it is. 

" We had a grand lunch yesterday at ^^s. Noble 

pictures, a nice fellow, and lots of people who newer 
knew of my existence, or I of theirs. They came and 
went like a dream. They might have been ghosts but 
for the tremendous luncheon they ate.” 



To J. M. Ltjdlow, Esq. ; — 

Jime 1, 1860. 

" I saw in Paris aH I wished to see, and more than I 
expected to have seen. I visited the jewellers and file- 
makers, and had a great deal of full and free talk with the 
men, through a patient interpreter. These men have made 
a deep and singularly favourable impression upon me. They 
seem to me to be the most hopeful class (and more hopeful 
than any I supposed to exist among the people of Paris) 
out of which to rear a strong, truthful, manly, living 
Church of Christ. Would God that earnest pastors met 
them as brethren, face to face, heart to heart! Honest 
fellows, I seem still to feel the firm grasp of their hands ! 
Their muscles are firmly strung to their hearts, and 
vibrate from themu 1 do not think their associations Lave 

H 2 
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had much success, but they prophecy a* brighter future in 
better times. 

“ I have heard much of Highland revivals since I sa^w* 
you. The fanaticism is dreadful, the evils monstrous, and 
the fruits small ; yet life, life, is the one grand want of 
our Protestant churches, come how or when it may. 
AH is dark to me save God. 

“ As to my taking offence, thank Heaven a pretty good 
schooling has developed, a la Darwin, a rather thin-skinned 
Celt into a tolerably fair specimen of a pachydermatous 
Saxon I never take offence except when I believe a man 
tries to insult me, which I don’t remember has happened. 
And then ? Why enter on the discussion of such a nice 
bit of casuistry ! 


Frcnn Hs JomorAi. : — 

“ July 20. — WellbanJc, Oampsie. — We have taken this 
sweet place for two months, and just as I was beginning 
to enjoy the old nest, and to commune with the old h i l ls, 
the dear nurses of my youth, I am suddenly called away 
to Bussia ! 

“ . . .1 have been asked to aid my Scotch countrymen. 
I never sought it. I prayed God to direct me — and I 
have perfect peace from feeling it to be His will, and 
so I go. What more can I do to discover God’s will 
than a call to work — sprayer for guidance, a good con- 
science, and no argument against the work ? 

“It is strange that I have never mentioned in my 
Journal w^hat has been so near my heart, my call to 
minister to dear Lady Bute on her deathbed! In De- 
cember I was summoned by telegram to visit her. I found 
her sister with her. Lady Bute was almost speechless, 
I Imelt beside her, and spoke into her ear, repeating suit- 
able texts of Scripture. She evidently undeocstood me, for 
while I spoke she suppressed her breathing so as to listen, 
and then, as I ended, she breathed rapidly, turning Jher 
ear away. May that dear boy know God as his Father, 
even as his earthly father and mother knew Him, and 
this win be, as eternity is to time, above all earthly riches 
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to Tiith- I had prayers with him and his aunt, I offered 
to remain all night, and begged to be sent for in the 
morning. So ended a life full of deep interest. She 
had a singular and noble sense of duty — a refined sense 
of what was due to God and man — with a masculine 
intellect ; a deep, tender heart to her friends, a mar- 
vellous, chivalrous devotion to her relations — father, 
mother, sisters, and son especially. I believe she is in 
glory — saved through Him whom she knew and loved 
sincerely. I was afterwards at her funeral My dear 
Macnab was there, his beloved wife, and my own John 
Campbell I accompanied Mr. Macnab afterwards to 
Carlisle. He died a month afterwards, and a more 
perfect Christian gentleman or finer man in all respects 
I never knew. He was ausgehiidet within and without.” 

The follovsdng extracts are from letters written 
to Mrs. Maoleod during his visit to Eussia. An 
account of his tour and its impressions appeared 
in Good Words for 1861. 


St. Peteksbubo, August 7, 1860. 

" Met to-day old General Wilson, who came from 
Scotland when eight years old. He saw the Empress 
Catharine in 1784. 

“ Now, I must confess that St. Petersburg has as yet 
greatly disappointed me. The Neva is a noble river : St. 
Isaac's is, outside, a noble church. The bridge is fine, so 
are the granite quays ; some of the statues fine — but the 
town as a whole is as dust to Paris. There is a mixture 
of big and mean buildings — a want of finish which 
reminds me of an American town. 

The heat is considerable : the gentry are absent. You 
see almost no military, no music, no ca/(^s, no fine hotels ; 
but a hot, white, glaring, dead slowness in the place. It 
is sad, not joyous — heavy, not gay. The service of the 
Greek Church is far less interesting than the Eoman 
Catholic.” 
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August 10. 

“We liaye met several ScotclimeiL I saw a High- 
lander in full dress in church, and, to his astonishment, 
addressed him in Gaelic. Curiously enough, I met three 
men together at a work — one was from the Barony, the 
second from Campbeltown, the third from Dalkeith. 

“ I preached the night before last on the top of a gas 
meter to about forty. Most of the people were from 
Glasgow. It was a queer sight. I sung the Psalms — no 
seats or books ; lots of Eussian workmen stood around to 
hear the Scota ‘ pope ’ — as the priests are called. ‘ My 
heart is full,’ said a Scotch woman, taking my hand, ‘I 
canna speak.’ 

“ I spent three hours in St. Isaac’s on Sunday ; got my 
pocket picked. The service was beyond all measure tiresome. 
Crowds of priests with the Metropolitan at their head — 
most magnificent dresses. Chanting beautiful, voices 
exquisite, but vast sameness. It lasted three hours, and 
was followed by the kissing of the Cross and the Bible, 
&c. It would take pages to give you an idea of what is 
not worth knowing. It is externally worse than Eome. 
Eussian life I cannot see, I know no more than you do 
of the country.” 

Sweden, August 31. 

“ I am here in a station on the railway, by the margin 
of a wild Highland Loch, having come out to visit a few 
Scotchmen. I left St. Petersburg on Tuesday week, with- 
out any regret, never wishing again to visit that slow, 
big, ill-paved, drosky-thumped, expensive capital 

“ Thank God, there are, however, signs of life every- 
where. Thousands of the Scriptures are being circulated 
in Eussia. Gospel preaching is heard in Finland, and 
in Sweden. The dry bones are everywhere stirring, 
though the breath has come to a few only. 

“ The system of the Church in Sweden is quite perfect 
of its kind. No dissent is permitted. Every child is 
educated. All must be confirmed, and thorougUy taught, 
and examined in the small and larger catechism. Every 
one before getting a situation, even a servant, must pro- 
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dace a certificate in which is marked the number of times 
and the last, in which he has communicated. There 
is probably not a person, the vilest, who has not such. 
What is the result ? formality, deadness, and an immense 
amount of corruption. The longer I live the more I am 
convinced that the more perfect the government, the less 
it should interfere with religion. If men won’t do right 
because it is right, what is the good of it ? Give me 
freedom with aU its risks.” 

On his return from Eussiahis attention was directed 
to a ^eech made by a distingui^ed and much 
respected professor in a Scotch University, a keen 
advocate of Total Abstinence, who had taken Dr. 
Maeleod’s tract, ‘Plea for Temperance,’ as his text 
at a meeting of the League, held in Glasgow. 


To Professor — 

Gulsqov, 1860 . 

"... I am not in the habit of taking notice of all 
the ' hard speeches ’ which have been uttered against me 
by violent and unscrupulous abstainers There are, I 
rejoice to know, among teetotalers very many persons 
whom I highly respect for their own and for their work’s 
sake, and many intimate and dear friends with aU of 
whom I am glad to co-operate in my own way, according 
to my given light and conscientious convictions. But I 
protest fiiat there is also among them, a rabble of intem- 
perate men, revelling in the pride of power which enables 
them as members of a great league, and under cover of 
an exclusive profession of self-sacrifice for the public weal, 
to buUy the timid and to exercise all the tyranny possible 
in a free country over every man, especially a Christian 
minister, who presumes to dissent from their views of 
duty and to resist their demands, or who dares to defy 
their threats and despise their insinuations. Such men I 
never notice. 

“But it is otherwise when a learned and Christian 
gentleman like you attacks me. 
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. . Tes, I think your remarks were unfair, uncalled for, 
and calculated, as far as your influence and words extend, 
to injure my character, and weaken my hands in labouring 
among the working classes whose well-being is dearer to 
me than life. I must ask you to prove your assertions, 
and to justify your remarks on me and my writings more 
fully than you have done in your speech, and upon other 
principles than those of the League. I do not ask you to 
explain or defend the ‘ principles ^ of total abstinence, to 
show their harmony with Scripture, or their expediency 
as rules of action in the present state of society. All this 
I am willing for argument’s sake to take for granted. 
But ivkat I demand in justice from your hands is to prove 
that the principles, the argument, the spirit, or any one 
thing else in my tract is inconsistent with any other things 
in the Word of God, which I recognise as ‘ the only rule 
of faith and morals.’ Nay, you are bound, in order to 
justify yourself, to prove my teaching to be so inconsis- 
tent as to ha^-e warranted you in exposing it as you have 
done, and in holding me up as a foe of temperance, and my 
tract as calculated to confirm drunkards in their vicious 
habits; nay, to ruin souls temporally and eternally. 
Pray keep to tliis simple theme. Put my tract and 
Scripture side by side, and in clear language, and with 
truthful criticism, point out the contradictions between 
Bible and tract, in word, principle, or spirit. Wherein do 
they differ ? Wherein am I not of Paul, or of Cephas, or 
of Christ ? Is it in my exposition and denunciation of 
the crime of drunkenness ? Is it in my urgent recom- 
mendation to all drunkards to adopt total abstinence as 
essential in their case ? Is it my toleration of the temperate 
use of drinks by Christian men, which in excess would in- 
toxicate ? Is it in admitting that in certain cases total 
abstinence should be adopted by sober men ? Do point 
out, I beg of you, anything I have written which Paul 
or our great Master would condemn, and which warranted 
you holding me up as a foe of temperance, and as a real, 
though unintentional helper of the devil in his work of 
raining souls temporally and eternally.” 
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To tlie Same : — 

1860. 

“ I do not for one moment imagine that 
you intended to injure my character or usefulness; 
but I believe that your speech tended to do both, upon 
grounds which seemed to me unfair. I account for this 
in my own mind by the one-sided influence, pardon me 
for saying so, which the frequent and hard riding of a 
hobby produces on an eager and earnest rider, more 
especially when several thousand persons at an annual 
meeting like that of the League, are galloping fast and 
furious in the same heat. You allude also to what you 
are pleased to call my remarkable speech in the General 
Assembly of ’59, as calculated to increase the danger of 
my teaching as given in the tract. I remember the speech 
well My remarks made on that occasion with reference 
to the reformation of the working classes, proposed by total 
abstainers from alcohol and tobacco, were a mere episode 
in a very long speech on a great subject, and were not pre- 
meditated, They were published also in newspapers in a 
separate shape, and unconnected with the speech of which 
they formed a very unimportant part. For some time 
they were a common and favourite target for the fiery 
darts of total abstainers. Your allusion to them affords 
me an opportunity of stating that after mature deliberation 
I see nothing in them to regret or retract. It is still my 
belief that wre must apply (and in this you will agree 
with me) the same principles in seeking to Christianize 
the habits of rich and poor; for, to use a vulgar but 
expressive simile, 'what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.’ Since I do not therefore feel myself justi- 
fied, in the General Assembly or out of it, in condemning 
the rich man for drinking his glass of wine after dinner, 
or even for smoking his cigar (to the horror of the excel- 
lent Dean of Carlisle) after breakfast, neither can I, without 
hypocrisy or impertinence, condemn the working man, who 
has fewer sources of physical gratification, for taking his 
glass of beer, or smoking his pipe if so disposed, at his 
aumble fireside. It is not my special province to recom- 
mend either; yet neither am I called upon as a Christian 
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minister to condemn either. But I am not ashamed to 
confess that I would ‘ recommend ’ the working man who 
was disposed to take his beer, to do so at his own fireside, 
if I thereby helped to keep him from whisky, above all 
from the terrible temptations of the pubUchouse. All this 
I expressed, in the hearing of our friend Dr. Guthrie, upon 
oath to Her Majesty's Commissioners when giving evidence 
with reference to the working of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. 
For I firmly believe that one way of hindering men from 
sinfully abusing God's gifts, is to help them to use them 
according to His will ; and that all reforms which ignore 
the lawful gratification of those universal mstmcts, phy- 
sical, mental, and moral, which God has implanted in 
humanity, are essentially false, and in the long run will 
fail to produce even the specific good which their promoters 
iutended, or will develop other evils equally, it* not more de- 
structive of the well-being and happiness of man. Hence 
my conviction is becoming every day more profound, that 
the gospel, as revealing God's wdU through His Son, is the 
only true and safe reform, for it does not ignore any item of 
man's complex nature, but equally and beautifully deve- 
lops the whole. Believing this, I have humbly endeavoured 
honestly to keep my fellow men in accordance with what 
seems to me to be the wiU of God. Hence I have not 
contented myself with always protesting against a positive 
evil, but have also declared in favour of its opposite 
good, that so God’s mercies may the more gladly be 
accepted and appreciated, and the devil's perversion of 
them be the more readily rejected and detested. 

“ What I have done may He within Himself make pure ! 

" One word more before bringing this correspondence 
to a close. It is a very painful thing for me to be ever 
and anon forced into the position of even appearing to be 
an enemy to total abstainers and their work Because I 
have written a tract with heart, wiU, and strength against 
drunkenness, and striven earnestly with a solemn sense of 
my responsibility before God to accomplish its cure, on what 
I believe to be sound Scripture principles — an attempt 
which I rejoice to know has in many cases been successful 
— does it not seem strange and hard that I, of all men. 



filiOTild be so frequently held up as a foe, a qvxisi friend, 
or in some way or other an enemy, of those who with 
equal earnestness, and I hope with greater success, are 
labouring in the same cause? If I have spoken or 
written harshly against teetotalers, you know it is not 
against them as a body, or against their work, but only 
against the injustice and tyranny of the fanatical portion 
of them, who, not only in public but in private, are in 
the habit of attacking, sneering at, or imputing all sorts 
of ‘sensual and empty’ motives to those who may be 
quiet, sober, God-fearing temperate men, guilty of no 
other fault than refusing to become total abstainers. 
Now all I demand is, that I and others who act on tern- 
jperate principles — ^a class comprehending the vast majority 
of the Christian laity and clergy of this country — shall 
be treated as those who may be presumed, in the eye of 
charity, to have as much common sense, sound Christian 
principle, and self-denying philanthropy as total abstainers. 
Do let us have a free trade in those Christian virtues of 
justice, mercy, and kindness, which will make us all 
healthier and happier than can even thin French wine. 
Protest with me against all monopolies of principle and 
wisdom by any sect or party. At the same time I am 
willing to acknowledge that it is a very serious fault if I 
have ever spoken or written, even in ignorance, any senti- 
ment which could induce a Christian brother conscien- 
tiously to suspect or to condenm me, or to look upon me 
in. any other light than as a sincere friend and coadjutor 
of every man who seeks to elevate our working classes, 
and to make them more sober and God-fearing.” 


To J. M. Lunnow, Esq. 

Glasgow, December^ 1860. 

“My correspondence has fallen so far behind that I 
have had to pause for three days in my voyage, yea to 
sail backwards to pick up the wretched craft. I am 
slowly beating to windward, every sheet to the breeze, not 
to speak of note paper. Do you understand my position 
from this description ? If you do, pray explain it to me, 
for I don’t I only know that I am in a mess — never 
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having heen so before — no, never 1 . . . All the blessings 
of the season be with yon I Kiss Hughes through the 
partition for me. The cold here is looking up to 0, like 
a moon over its head. It has been several degrees 
minus! I have been sitting swathed for some days in 
the house thus — 

I expect in a week to 
be thus — 

r 

To Ptindpal Lzrrcs 

“Ho send me an artide on comets, or on the co-sine. 
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From his Jottrital : — 

Latjder, FebrvjdTy 22, 1861. 

** 1 have enjoyed here ten days of extra luxurious rest 1 
No beU, no calls, repose, air, exercise (when it did not 
pour) ! I have read a ton of MSS. — ^all Balaam save about 
one pound. I have written eighty-five letters, and so I 
return with a load of work off me, and a load of gratitude 
on me. 

“I have been reading McCheyne. How thankful I 
should be if I had a thousandth part of his devotedness. 
How simple, yet how diflScult 1 Who can doubt human 
corruption and utter vileness, when we find it difiGicult to 
devote ourselves to God 1 ’’ 

^"Ju'ne 3. — ^This day enter my fiftieth year — ^haJf a 
century old 1 

* Would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise m me.’ 

^‘Yerily God’s mercies are more than can be num- 
bered ! 

“I desire Thee, God, to help me to Kve more use- 
fully, more devotedly to Thee ; and, above all other things, 
to have fellowship with Christ in His mind towards all 
men, so as to be in eveirthing a fellow worker with 
Himselfi 

“Many good people don’t understand the purpose of 
Good Words, and so it sometimes shocks or scratch^ them 
— so much so that the Tract Society of Edinburgh have, 

I hear, debated how far they can patronise it ; and I know 
the ‘Pure Literature’ (pure water, and sometimes pure 
nonsense) Society of London won’t recommend it They 
don’t think * Wee Davie’ * — ^my dear wee mannie ! — sufii- 
ciently up to the mark of piety because it omits important 
truth — -just as St. James’s Epistle and various other books 
of the Bible do ! Erom my heart I regret this, because I 
believe it is the fu^kionless, unreal, untruthful, ^ pious’ 
story telling, which some of our tract societies alone 

♦ * Wee Davie ’ was written in his brother Donald’s Manse at 
Lauder, during a snow-storm, and was finished after two sittings. 
When Korman tried, on its completion, to read it aloud, he was more 
than onoe so dioked mth tears that he had to lay it down. 
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patronise, that has produced the story telling without 
piety, hut with more truth and more trash, which is 
devoured by the workup classes. Now I have a purpose 
— ^a serious, solemn purpose — ^rn Good TTortfe. I wish 
in this peculiar department of my ministerial work to 
which I have been ‘ called,’ and in which I think I have 
been blessed, 'to become all things to all men, that X 
mi g ht by all means gain some.’ I cannot, therefore, write 
stories merely as a literary man, to give amusement, or ae 
works of art only, hut must always keep before me the 
one end of leading souls to know and love God. Most 
popular stories are based on the natural ; the finest 
characters are assumed to have been the growth of the 
old man, at aU events, to have been irrespective of any 
knowledge or recognition of Christ. Now I believe, in 
my soul, that all which one discovers of out-and-out 
good among men, really and truly, is ever found, as a 
fact, to have arisen firom the recognition of the super- 
natural, — a power coming to the soul through Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, I must make this the open and con- 
fessed source of strength in my characters, because I find 
it in society as well as in the Bible. But, again, in writing 
sketches of character, 1 must also give that mixturo of 
clay which all of us have, and express the iimer life in 
print, just as I see it expressed in actual life ; and I am 
bold enough to assert that my life sketches are truer &r 
as tracts than those productions are, which make working 
men, ay, young children, speak like Eastern patriarchs 
or old apostles. I may he wrong in my idea as to how 
Good Words should be conducted, and I cannot, of course, 
realise it as I wish to do, but I have a purpose which I 
believe to be right, and can therefore pray to Christ to 
bless it ; and can also humbly, but firmly, go ahead, what- 
ever the religi »as world may say. I know that I seek 
so to conduct it that I would not be ashamed to have it 
beside me on my death-bed. If it is not pleasing to 
Christ, firom my soul 1 desire that He may bring it to 
nought.” 
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To Miss Margaret Campbell 

Fehrmry, 1861. 

am going to finisli ‘Ned Fleming/ * I always 
have your brother Dugald before me as my hero — ^Ahi 
Memoria I How are they gone, ‘ the old familiar faces ! ’ 
Yet they are immortal in memory. Those Campbeltown 
times and these old companions have had an immense 
influence on my Hfe. The code of honour which emanated 
from your father’s roof I always recognised as one of the 
great powers which have helped to bmld me up to what I 
am. We never told a lie! Yes, once, when we broke 
Bell Fisher’s crocks ! Innocent souls 1 ” 


To J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 

March 16. 1861. 

“The articles upon the Deaconesses in Good Words 
seem to prepare the way for what you intended to write, 
or proposed to write, upon the useful sisterhoods in the 
Church of Eome. I shall be glad to have your views 
upon that most useful class of females ; but do, my dear 
fellow, remember that you are writing for John Smith and 
his wife, up one ‘pair’ of stairs, after a tea-dinner at 
6 o’clock ; John indifferent to the movements of the starry 
heavens, and Mrs. Smith absorbed in the toes of John’s 
stockings. Think of these (if you can) and you will write 
splendidly.” 


To Miss EjsDDiE, OR the loss of her Sister 

ADELAroE Place, March 17, 1861. 

“It must be very terrible! The Saviour’s words in 
His sense of loneliness amidst the crowd and even amidst 
His own disciples, will be fall of meaning to you, ‘ I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me ! ’ — ^but for that, the 
universe would have been a wilderness to His heart. 
Our human hands are too coarse to meddle with the fine 
network of the spirit. We break and confuse oftener than 
we harmonise and heal. But He can do it ! and with what 


* la the ** Old LieiiteBant.” 
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wisdom, patience, tenderness and holy love 1 Oh what a 
mockery it would be if our social life in Christ ended 
here ! It hardly begins here. Very soon you and your 
sister will meet, and when you talk over old times, you 
may be able to praise and bless God for this time, now so 
dark and trying. Most certain it is that God by such 
trials, when we wait, on Him, trust Hun and seek His 
kingdom, wih purify us, and make us instruments more fit 
to glorify Him.” 


June 3, 1861. 

“Mt beloved Paeents, — 

"Few men are able to begin a note with such 
words when entering their fiftieth year! I owe it to 
God to acknowledge that one of the greatest mercies in a 
life which has been one continued mercy, has been to 
possess such parents, and that they have been spared to 
journey with me through the wilderness for nearly half a 
century, and that their presence has always been a constant 
light of love which never once flickered. Most deeply do 
1 appreciate the inestimable blessing thus bestowed on me 
and on their children’s children. 

“ It is not likely that if I am spared to see another 
decade of my life, I shall have both or either of you to 
address. But oh! the mercy of entering old {^e with 
one’s parents stUl aUve, and then to pass from old age to 
eternal youth in the good hope of meeting them again for 
ever. 

“ If my birthdays now are more sobered than they 
were in early youth they are far more joyful I every 
year bless God with a fuller heart that I exist and have 
lived in such an atmosphere of earthly love Let me have 
your last, as I have had your early prayers, that I may 
fiilfll my calling, and that, as a man with innumerable 
shortcomings I may prove in the Tn.nin true and loyal to 
the best of Masters. 

“Full of awe and thanksgivings for my mercies and 
fall of love to you both, 

" I am your devoted and affectionate first-borau” 
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To J. M. Ltjdloit, Esq,.; — 

August, 1861 

Comfort me by scolding me. Tour genuine good- 
ness, forbearance, and forgiving-heartedness, give me posi- 
tive pain and make me hate myself, which is not com- 
fortable. Out upon public life, magazines, and all articles I 

* I would I were a weaver I * 

^^But I really had not another day in London to 
see you. I was worried to death by Dowagers and 
Dogmatics. 

“ You know why the town clerk of Dunfermline called 
the Provost do^-matic 1 Because ‘ the bodie got so cross 
in an argument about a Bible doctrine, that he bited my 
thoonrib I * 

“ A thousand thanks for your kindness in not ‘ biting 
my thoomb,’ but giving me your hand. 

** As to the New Magazine, I have nothing whatever to 
say against any other craft trying to cross the wide ocean 
along with my own. There is room for all. I buy tw'o 
or three penny papers now, instead of one. So is it with 
cheap magazines, if good. 

“ My calling is the gospel, to give myself wholly to it, 
as I know it and believe it. For this I live, and for this 
I could die. Therefore so long as I have Good Words 
there shall be ‘ preaching ’ in it, direct or indirect, and 
no shame, or sham, about it. This, along with my secu- 
larity, will keep it, so far, distinct from other periodicals. 

“The sin of my articles is in what they do not sa,j. 

* Wee Davie,* poor little fellow 1 leaves out several doc- 
trines. They say that the expression, ‘ Rest her soul in 
peace T is so Popish, being a prayer for the dead, that it 
is ‘ most dangerous.* 

“ I have published, with many corrections, my sermon 
(not story) of Wee Davie, and 12,000 sold in a week. 
It is intended for the working men of Scotland chiefly.** 


VOL. IL 
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To the Bev. W. F. Stevenson 

Tigh-na-brtjach, Kyles oe Bute, August 14, 1861. 

"I must try a volume of addresses to the working 
classes, or ' Barony Sermons.’* The spirit and teaching of 
the Magazine form a constant subject of anxiety. I want 
to intone all its services more with the direct Christian 
spirit, and shall do so, or give it up. 

“ As to Ned, the story is a serious affair with me. I 
wish to show the Christiah life working in a boy placed 
in rather trying circumstances, and becoming stronger 
through falls and trials — to illustrate, in short, a life begun, 
like that of many, in the secret recesses of early life, and 
disciplined by Christ through a long course of years. I 
don’t find the process, as described in most ' evangelical ’ 
tracts, by which many men become at last strong in 
Christ, to be true to life as I see it, so that good boys in 
tracts are not like those I have ever met with. — Ned is. 
Along with this I wish to excite interest in sailors, and to 
preach the gospel to those also who may hear for the sake 
of the story. I cannot think that I shall utterly fail, or 
injure the cause dearer to me than life itself, when I 
know that I have only truth in view, and daily pray to 
Christ to guide me. Oh I my dear friend, from my heart 
I say it, I would sooner die than consciously injure 
that cause by anything I write, should it gain me the 
fame of the greatest names in literature ! As a literary 
production Ned is a twopenny affair, but I am encouraged 
to write it as a medium of preaching Christ." 


To the Same ; — 

November 6, 1861. 

sincerely thank you for your criticisms on Ned. 
I accept what you say about the humanity of the 
story. I wished to draw men towards me on the human 
ground, that so they might go up higher with me towards 
super-human good. The story points to that direction. 
The hands of Bsau may lead wild men to listen to the 
voice of Jacob.” 

* Afterwards published xmder the title, “ Simple Truths,” 
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To Colonel Dseghobn (in answer to a letter reminding 3mn of 
a promise to pi-eaoli a sermon for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals) 

GI 1 A.SGOW, 1861. 

“ I heseecit you to have mercy on me as an animal, and 
get some other brute, equally willing and more able than 
I am, to preach your sermon. I have seven sermons to 
preach for collections in other churches before January — 
and I am engaged three times every Sunday till April — 
besides tons of other work on my back. I ask mercy with 
the donkey, dog, or carter’s horse. My burthen is heavier 
than I can bear. Let the deputy chairman spare his lash. 
I have no power to bite or kick, I can only groan. 

“ ril feed the next starved dog handsomely, shelter for 
a week the first wandering cat I meet, even put my 
shoulder to the next over-loaded cart of coal, or iron I see. 
ril listen for two hours to ^David Bell.* I’ll do any deed 
of mercy laid upon me that I am fit for, if you spare my 
back while editor of Good Words, In the name of 
every hard-used brute, lay or clerical, animal or spiritual, 
I crave your mercy. 

Yours in trouble/* 

In answer to Colonel DxnGKOBK'’s repeated request 

1861. 

“ Absence in Edinburgh along with the off-putting of 
the flesh, has prevented me from replying to your note. 
I shall honestly try to be with you if possible before the 
meeting is over to say a few good words for my brother 
donkeys, and all animals who like myself are too severely 
handled and cudgelled by the public. In such suffering 
you will I know sympathise." 


To Mrs. MA.ca:<EOB 

MoKALTniB, Segpternber 9, 1861. 

"Dear kind Mrs. Fuller Maitland drove me to Crathie 
on Saturday. The Manse was full, i.6., the minister, with 
a son and two grown-up daughters, a lady from England 
with grown-up son and daughter, a gentleman from Edin- 
burgh and myself. How were they put up ? The walls 
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knov. I don't. But as I always say, no Manse was evei 
so full, but that (like a ’bus) one more could be taken 
in. I preached — ^by no means comfortably to myself. I 
could not remember one sentence (literally) and had to 
trust to the moment for expression. Lord John Eussell 
there. But the Queen was most cordial in her thanks for 
the comfort I gave her, and commanded me to return next 
year. So 1 must indulge the hope that it was blessed far 
more than I could believe, judging from my own feeling. 
I preached in the evening for Andersonu I dined at the 
Castle, and spent really a charming evening. I had a 
long walk with lady Augusta Bruce during the interval, 
and learned much from her about the death of that noble, 
loving woman, the Duchess of Kent, and of the Queen’s 
grief She was a most God-fearing woman. I have been 
presented by the Queen with a delightful volume of h 3 rmns 
which her mother was fond of The Queen’s distress was 
deep and very bitter, but in every respect such as a 
daughter ought to feel The suddenness — ^unexpected by 
even Sir J. Clarke — of course shocked her. At dinner 
were present Princess Alice and her fiami. Prince Louis 
of Hesse, Princess Hohenlohe, the Queen’s half-sister — an 
admirable woman. I sat beside Prince Alfred, a fine 
gentlemanly sjulor. We had lots of talk. After dinner 
I had a most interesting conversation, for about half-an- 
hour, with the Prince Consort, and a good long one with 
the Queen. In ^ort, it was a most agreeable evening.” 


JVom his Joustuii : — 

“Lost mght of 1861. — The happiest time I have had 
yet at Balmoral was this last with the dear good Prince, 
whom I truly mourn. 

“ The death ! What an event for the nation ! I have 
received a letter from Lady Augusta Bruce, which is very 
delightful, although sad.” 



CHAPTEE XVL 
1862—63. 


F S theological views were gradually expanding 
into a more spiritual and living apprehension 
of the purpose of God in Christ. The character of 
God as a Father had always been the central article of 
his creed, but there were wider applications of it into 
which his keen sympathies were constantly leading 
him. The subject of the atonement of Christ much 
engrossed his thoughts, and although he had been 
long fiimiliar with the views held on that subject by 
his cousin, Dr. J. Macleod Campbell, he now found 
in them new meaning and adopted them more folly. 
' As far as it goes his teaching seems to shed a light 
on the nature of Christ’s sufferings, which caimot pass 
away, because ^lingmg out of the eternal nature of 
things.’ He may afterwards have diverged, in regard 
to some minor points, from what Campbell taught him, 
but he certainly never recurred to the conception of 
the sufferings of our Lord as penal, or to those notions 
of the nature of salvation which it involves. Feeling 
that fresh light had been shed on the purpose of God 
in Christ he advanced hopefully into new regions of 
thought. 
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yrnm his JonOTAli : — 

“ April 20, Sunday . — I am confined to the house by 
bronchitis, and enjoy deeply and thankfully this blessed 
cahn, this holy rest. What a gift from God is this holy 
day ! I thank God that during these last few years I 
enjoy the pulpit more and more, and find it a rest to my 
spirit in proportion as I seek in the bonds of Christ’s love 
to do good, and to make others partakers of the rest in Him. 
I have been seldom in life so exercised in spirit as during 
the Sundays which preceded the communion and on the 
communion Sunday itself, in preaching on the Atonement, 
according to the view taken of it by my beloved John 
Campbell As far as I am capable of l^owing myself, I can 
declare before Him who knows me truly, that I sought by 
earnest prayer, patient reading, and meditation, to know 
God’s revealed will with reference to Christ’s work. It has 
been a subject which has more or less occupied my thoughts 
for years, and I never allowed myself, I think, to be carried 
away by mere outward authority, but sought to see it and 
so to possess it ; for seeing (spiritually) is believing. I 
therefore always preached what I saw and believed ; and 
I never did see the truth as John Campbell sees it until 
lately. I believed, and stid believe, that what Jesus did 
as an atoning Saviour He did for all, because God com- 
mands all men to believe in Him as their Saviour, and 
because He necessarily desires all men to be saved, i.e. to 
be holy like Himself. But what I never could see was 
the philosophy of the atonement, or that element in 
Christ’s work which constituted the atonement. The 
usual method of explaining it (commordy called *the 
Battle of the Attributes ’), as penal suffering from God’s 
wrath, and so satisfying divine justice, I could not con- 
tradict, but could not see and rejoice in as true. So 
I was disposed to allow the whole thing to remain a 
mystery — a fact, revealed as the ground of certain bless- 
ings which I felt I needed and thankfully received, but 
without any necessary connection being seen between what 
Christ did and what I received. But, thank God, this is 
dawning on me. and what I see now can never, I thinks 
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be taken £rom me, for conscience has its (moral) mathe* 
matics as well as the reason.” 

He was at this time engaged in. preparing the 
‘ Old Lieutenant ’ for republieation in a separate form. 
He was quite aware of the defective structure of the 
story, hut he was certainly disappointed when some 
of the reviews, whose criticisms he most respected, 
failed to discover its aim and to recognize in its 
characters portraits from real life. Indeed, so dis- 
heartened was he by the reception of his first serious 
attempt in the domain of fiction, that, for a while, he 
was resolved it should be the last. 

To J. M. Ltolow, Esq. 

Majf, 1862. 

“ What I should like you to do with my ‘Old lieutenant’ 
would be — (1) to correct the Scotch or Scotticisms, for I 
never was taught English ; (2) to 
draw your pen through any sentence 
or expression you think better out 
than in. As for the ‘’igh hart,’ it 
must remain in rvuhibus, as ‘ low hart ’ 
is my line. I know I am getting into 
a fearful mess among the critics for 
publishing it. 

“ I know the book has no art in 
its plot, for alas ! I had to write it 
from month to month, always thinking the next month 
would end it. It is besides absurd to write a story, 
as 1 intentionally did, for the preaching in it, instead of 
preaching by it. But I know the characters are genuine, 
and true to nature, tor they were aU as living beings who 
possessed me, and there is not one that does not stand on 
his own le^ as real flesh and blood. I deny with my 
whole soul and strength that the teaching is unhealthy. 
It is not true that whatever man asks tor in prayer he gets 
in the form in which he asks it. The reviewer does 
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not trust in God as I do. I mean by tbis, a trust in God 
for whatever God gives. He seems to think that it is trust 
for some specific blessing. And what did poor Ned ever 
get, except his wife ? I tried to picture a lad neither a 
nor a Methodist — a good, honest fellow, trained up 
sensibly and living honestly, and as any young man may 
live, and as many do. But nowadays, it seems, young men 
must be either blackguards, or perfect saints. I will main- 
tain that it is a picture of real life, though not perhaps of 
London life, with its spasms. And the critic says I don’t 
know the sea I I wish I met him on some deck. The funny 
thing is that the Examiner of Sea Captains in Liverpool was 
so astonished at my knowledge of the sea that he begged 
to know how I got it, or if a seaman had written the sea 
parts for me. If I know anything, I know about a ship,” 


To J. M. Ltidlow, Esq. : — 

London^ 1862 . 

« Every mystery wiU, I presume, be solved some time or 
other — ^perhaps our not meeting may be explained to- 
morrow. In the meantime it is mysterious. 

“ I paced before the Croydon Station for nearly an hour. 
I stuched every beard, conned every intellectual coun- 
tenance (there were but five worthy of the name) till multi- 
tudes had departed — and you came not. So, bag in hand, 
I have taken refuge in Good Words office. I mourn 
over the tempting invitations I have refused to be with 
you I I mourn the loss of not seeing you and Hughes ! 
But I mourn most not having seen your mother ! 

“ If I had only consulted the Directory I But now — 
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To tiis Ber. 'W. F. SxBYJaTSOir 

Oddber 20, 1862. 

« I am pretty well convinced, firom the reviews received 
to-day of ‘ Old Lieutenant ’ in the London Beview and 
Spectator, that I am not able to be of use in that iina 
The book is killed and buried for ever, though self-love 
makes me think it cannot be so bad as they make it. I 
shall, in the meantime, get what good 1 can to my own 
spirit by the reviews, and learn to seek quiet and peace 
more in that still region of labour before God which earth 
cannot disturb.” 

The Queen had now come to Scotland for the first 
time since the death of the Prince Consort, and Dr. 
Macleod was summoned to Balmoral. He had been 
profoundly moved hy the death of the Prince, whom 
he had regarded as ‘an ideal of all that is pure, 
truthful, unselfish, and wise;’ and from the confidence 
with which he had been honoured hy his Sovereign, 
he was able deeply to sympathise with her in her 
grief. 

Although his journals contain many interestiag 
accounts of his different visits at Court and to 
members of the Eoyal family, it is in harmony with 
the reticence he always observed to give only such 
extracts as may indicate the confidence reposed in 
him, and the loyalty of his services. 

He ever recognised the grave responsibility which 
these duties entailed. ‘"When I think how the cha- 
racter of princes affects the history of the world, and 
how that character may possibly be affected by what 
I say, and by the spirit in which I speak and act, I 
feel the work laid upon me to be very solemn.’ 

‘ Your royal highness knows,’ he said to a younger 
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member of the family, whom he was endeavouring to 
comfort after the death of the Prince, ‘ that I am here 
as ^ pastor, and that it is only as a pastor I am per- 
mitted to address you. But as I wish you to thank 
me when we meet before God, so would I address you 
now.^ 

‘ I am never tempted,^ he writes, ^ to conceal any 
conviction from the Queen, for I feel she sympathizes 
with what is true, and likes the speaker to utter the 
truth exactly as he believes it.’ 

From his Joubxal 

^^May 8, 1862. — am commanded by the Queen to 
visit at Balmoral from Saturday till Tuesday. 

“Few things could be more trying to me than, in 
present circumstances, to meet my afflicted Sovereign face 
to face. But God, who caUs me, will aid me. My hope 
is in Him, and He will not put me to shame. May He 
guide me to speak to her fitting truth as to an immortal 
being, a sister in humanity, a Queen with heavy, heavy 
trials to endure, and such duties to perform ! May I be 
kept in a right spirit, loving, peaceful, truthful, wise, and 
sympathizing, carrying the burthen of her who is my 
sister in Christ and my Sovereign. Father 1 Speak by me T* 

To Mrs. Magleod 

BaXiXOBAIi, May 12, 1862. 

“You win return thanks with me to our Father in 
heaven for His mercy and goodness in having hitherto 
most sm:ely guided me during this time which I lelt to 
be a most solemn and important era in my life. AU has 
passed well — ^that is to say, God enabled me to speak in 
private and in public to the Queen in such a way as 
seemed to me to he truth, the truth in God’s sight : that 
which I believed she needed, though I felt it would be 
very trying to her spirit to receive it. And what fills me 
Ae&j^t thanksgiving is, that she has received it, and 
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written to me sucli a kind, tender letter of tkanks for it, 
whick shall be treasured in my heart while I live. 

‘‘ Prince Alfred sent for me last night to see him before 
going away. Thank God I spoke fully and frankly to lum 
— we were alone — of his difficulties, temptations, and of 
his father’s example ; what the nation expected of him ; 
how, if he did God’s will, good and able men would rally 
round him; how, if he became selfish, a selfish set of 
flatterers would truckle to him and ruin him, while caring 
only for themselves. He thanked me for all I said, and 
wished me to travel with him to-day to Aberdeen, but the 
Queen wishes to see me again. I am so thankful to have 
the Duke of Argyll and my dear friend Lady Augusta 
Bruce here. The Duchess of Athole also — a most delight- 
ful, real woman.” 


From liis JoTJllKrAI,: — 

^^May 14iA — ^Let me if possible recall some of the 
incidents of these few days at Balmoral, which in after years 
I may read with interest, when memory grows dim 

“After dinner I was summoned unexpectedly to the 
Queen’s room. She was alone. She met me, and with 
an unutterably sad expression which filled my eyes with 
tears, at once began to speak about the Prince. It is im- 
possible for me to recall distinctly the sequence or sub- 
stance of that long conversation. She spoke of his ex- 
cellencies — ^his love, his cheerfulness, how he was every- 
thing to her ; how all now on earth seemed dead to her. 
She said she never shut her eyes to trials, hut liked to 
look them in the face ; how she would never shrink from 
duty, hut that all was at present done mechanically; that 
her highest ideas of purity and love were obtained from 
him, and that Gtod could not he displeased with her love. 
But there was nothing morbid in her grief. I spoke freely 
to her about all I felt regarding him — ^the love of the 
nation and their sympathy ; and took every opportunity of 
bringing before her the reality of God’s love and sym- 
pathy, her noble calling as a Queen, the value of her life to 
the nation, the blessedness of prayer. 
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"Sunday the whole household. Queen, and Eoyal 
Family were assembled at 10.15. A temporary pulpit 
was erected. I began with a short prayer, then read 
Jo6 xxiii., Psalm xliL, beginning and end of John xiv., 
and end of Revelations vii After the Lord's Prayer I 
expounded Hebrews xii. 1-12, and concluded with prayer. 
The whole service was less than an hour. I then at 12 
preached at Crathie on ^AU things are oxirs.' In the 
evening at Crathie on ‘ Awake thou that sleepest.' The 
household attended both services. 

"On Monday I had another long interview with the 
Queen. She was much more like her old self — cheerful, 
and full of talk about persons and things. She of course 
spoke of the Prince. She said that he always believed he 
was to die soon, and that he often told her that he had 
never any fear of death. 

" I saw also the Princesses Alice and Helena ; each by 
herself. 

" No words of mine can express the deep sympathy I 
have for these mourners. From my soul I shall ever pray 
for them that God would make them His own dear chil- 
dren, 

" What a drive we had on Monday up to the falls of 
the Garbhalt ! The great pines, the mossy flooring 
of the woods, the pure streams, the herds of deer, the 
awful purple of the hills, the white snow on their tops, 
the enameUed grass so characteristic of this season, the 
marvellous lights ! Oh what a glorious revelation of God. 
I returned yesterday full of praise, 

" The more I learn about the Prince Consort, the more 
I agree with what the Queen said to me about him on 
Monday, ^that he really did not seem to comprehend a 
selfish character, or what selfishness was.' And on what- 
ever day his public life is revealed to the world, I feel 
certain this will be recognized. 

" Dr. Becker, to whom I was complaining of Humboldt’s 
treatment of the Prince, told me that the only thing the 
Prince said or wrote about it to him was, * I am sorry for 
poor Humboldt,' He felt that such things injured one 
whom he so much loved and admired.’' 
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At the end of May, acoompanied by Mrs. Macleod 
and his brother Donald, he took a six "weeks’ tour in 
Italy, crossing Mont Cenis to Ttirin, and thenca^by 
Genoa and the iUviera to Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
Milan, and the Italian Lakes, and returning home by 
Conrmayeur, the Great St. Bernard and Basle. Bis 
impressions of Italy were afterwards recorded in 
Good Words.* 

To Lis PA.THES 

June 3, 1S62. 

“ It would take months of patient study to get even 
a general idea of the glories of art in Florence ; we have 
not a shadow of an idea in Scotland of what art is. In 
this respect it is a barbarous country ; yet, in a better 
respect, it is as heaven to this, I wish you saw Popery here 
to loathe it. 

“ I preached last Sunday. Protestantism hardly exists. 
Little is doing or can be done. God alone can help this 
wretched country. How I know not, nor can see. All 
is beautiful and grand, but man and his morals.” 

To Lis I'atLer aad Mother : — 

Lake Mxoqiobs, Sunday, June 16. 

** The two places I enjoyed most were Venice and two 
days’ rest at ^Uaggio, on the Lake of Como. The beauty 
is really inconceivable. For wild and m^'estic grandeur 
I admire our own Highlands most, but for surpassing and 
majestic beauty, this. 

“ I preached in the S&Ma steamer to the Jack Tars on 
Sunday last. Campsie men and Glasgow men were on 
board. It was a pleasant day. The glory of Venice 
caimot be imagined.” 

" Bav&ao, Sv/nday evmmg . — We crossed the lake to- 
day, and have had a nice service. I read the liturgy 
and preached. We had a delightful walk through the 
vineyards, and enjoyed the snowy Alps in the distance.” 

* " Bamblisg Notes of a Bamble in Italy.”— Ci’ooci Word*. 1862. 
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To A> Strahak Esq.: — 

MoITASTEEY op the G^RBAT St. BSHCiTABl), 

IVtTiO 21 ) 1862 . 

« Ere I bid farewell to tbe world, I wish to bid fare- 
well to thee. I have resolved to join the Brothers of 
St. Bernard. All is arranged. I find that they never heard 
of Presbyterianism, Free, or U. P. Kirk ; know nothing 

even of Dr, or Dr. and have kept up service 

here, helping the poor and needy, for 800 years. I 
find I can live here for nothing, never preach, but only 
chant Latin prayers ; that they never attend public 
meetings, never go to Exeter Hall nor to a General 
Assembly, but attend to the big dogs and the travellers 
of all nations. In short, it is the very place for me, and 
I have craved admission, and hope to be received to-night. 
I shall be known henceforth as Frater Flemingus. (I 
think I owe it to the Captain to adopt his name.) My 
wife goes to a nunnery; I leave my children to your care 
— 8^ to you and to Isbister. Farewell, best of men 

and of publishers I Farewell, Isbister, best of men and 
of smokers ! Farewell, Good Words I Farewell, the 

world and all its vanities ! I was interrupted at this 

point by a procession of monks, who came to strip me ol 
my worldly garments, and to prescribe the vows. Before 
changing garments, I inquired about the vows. J udge of my 

amazement in finding I 
must renounce cigars 

for ever ! I pause 

" P.S. — 2 A.M., 

— ^The monks won’t 
give in. The weather 
is fearfully cold. No 
fires in the cells. The 
dogs are mangy. 

“ 3 a.m:. — I am half- 
dead with cold. 1 shan’t 
he in the morgue. I 
repent ! 

» 6 a.m:. — OS foi 
London ! Hurrah ! ” 
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To Mrs. MA.GLEOD 

August 18, 1862. 

“ I had a delightfol visit from Stanley. He is a 
noble specimen of the Christian gentleman and scholar. 
When I come into dose contact with such men as he, 
John Campbell, Erskine, Scott, Maurice, Davies, Ludlow, 
Hughes, I feel how I could enjoy heaven with them. 
Whether it is my defect or theirs I know not, but the 
narrow, exclusive, hard hyper-Calvinistic schools repel me, 
and make me nervously unhappy. I cry to God daily for 
humility to love all, and to feel that I am saved as a 
sinner who, as such, must have disgusted the angels. Our 
pride is devihsh, and when I know how much better many 
of those who repel me are than I am, or ever have been, 
I am ashamed of my pride, and that I cannot clasp them 
to my heart. I should despair, unless I believed that 
Jesus Christ can and will deliver me, and give me to enjoy 
the unspeakable heaven of being a humble, meek child 
without my knowing it, but simply being it, loving it, so 
that by the supernatural I may become natural, for sin in 
every form is so unnatural 

“ I never had a happier day than yesterday. I preached 
on the first two parables of the fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
and felt so strong and happy in preaching. The highest 
conceivable enjoyment is to preach, even in a small degree, 
in sympathy with Christ — ^to feel that He is with us, to 
speak what you know is right, and in the right spirit of 
good-wiU and unselfish love. I believe that God will help 
our India Mission, and bless us as a congregation by 
somehow coimecting us with this work. 

" 1 have the most intense desire to spend the next ten 
years of my life, if these are given me, more earnestly 
than I have ever done. At sixty I shall be unfit for active 
work Whatever I can write for the good of my fellow- 
men must be done in this time. It is a glorious gift, 
and by the help of the Almighty I may yet overcome the 
bad habits of sloth and want of method.” 
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To the Eev. W. E- Stevensoit : — 

Oddber 4 , 18 ( 52 . 

" Thanks for your delightful volume.'* No Presbyterian 
has written before in such a catholic spirit ; and this I feci 
to be a great want of our Church. We ignore sixteen 
centuries almost ; we dig deeper and deeper the trenches, 
— ^which genial nature was kindly filling up with sweet 
flowers, — ^to keep up the old division lines, instead of build- 
ing bridges to connect us as far as possible with the 
Church Catholic. Judaical separation won t do, far less 
Pharisaical The only separation which is good is that of 
greater praying and working, which, like true love, is at 
once the most separating and most uniting element The 
* Stand back, I am holier than thou,' must be exchanged 
for the ' Gome near, for I am holier than thou through 
grace, which is thine as well as mine, and mine too for 
thee.’ God bless your book 1 " 

Frcftth liis Z 0XJE2TAn 

N(yi3, 3. — this day begin my winter's work. I am 
persuaded that God is shutting me up in His providence 
to a deeper, inner mission in my own spirit and in my 
parish. What I am longing to obtain is more of the 
glory and blessedness of love and humility. Humility 
towards God and man would be heaven. I have been 
greatly quickened to aim at this by Vinet's noble sermon 
on ' Submitting one to another,' and ‘ Lifting up holy 
hands.' There is no sermon-writer who masters me as he 
does — so searching, so faithful, so discriminatmg and holy. 
I feel now that the rest of my life will be nobly spent if I 
can only, by the constant help of Almighty grace, seek 
daily to go out of myself in love to God and man, 
showing it by patience, silence, sympathy, forbearance — 
the esteeming others better than myself — ^honouring them, 
submitting to them, being nobody, and my brother all-ia- 
aU to me. 

" My proposed work will be : — 

** Regular visitation of the sick and aged, and weekly 
visits of communicants. 

♦ “ Praying and Working.” 
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“ Careful preparation of lectures, sermons, and prayers. 

** Thursday evening prayer meetings. 

“ Weekly district meetings. 

“ Visit the Workhouse and, if possible, the Hospitjd. 

“ With God's help, I should like to rise at hiilf-past fiva 
Spend half-an-hour at least in devotion. Write till 9. 
Keep Friday and Saturday exclusively for pulpit. 

Wednesday night, district ; Thursday, 7 to 8, people 
in vestry; 8, meeting. Monday, sick and sorrowing. 
Tuesday and Thursday, visitation. 

** Tuesday, Nov. 25. — ^My beloved father died this 
morning, between one and two, in his seventy-ninth year. 
We have lost as loving a father as ever blessed a family. 

“ God has called hhn, and spared my beloved mother. 

'' I defer writing anything about his death*' 

Ajpril, 1863. — ^Having the first quiet Sunday 
evening since January 1, I wish to go back in my Journal, 
and to record a few events which I would like to remember 
in detail. 

‘‘ I had been out of town, and returned home on 
Monday. Having much to do, I sat down to work. It 
was a close, f6ggy night Just as I was settled to my 
writing, I remembered that I had not seen my dear father 
since Friday. Anxious to save time I went out as I was, 
intending to spend only a few minutes with him. But I 
foimd my mother out, an event which had not happened, 
I presume, for years. So 1 stayed a long time, and to 
cheer him talked over old Morven stories. He had been 
duU aU day, but I did cheer him so that I never saw him 
more happy. We parted at ten. My door-bell rang 
about one A.M,, and a message was brought to my bed 
that he was dying. In a few minutes, another. I 
hurried down — ^he was dead ! I went to his room, and 
there he lay as he had died — asleep I I did not weep, 
nor did I feel the least excited. The Lord knows how this 
was ; but so it was. I felt less a great deal than I had 
often done in visiting the poorest, even strangers, in time 
of distress. .... There he lay, with that noble 
head and white hair — ^but why describe it ? 

VOT.. IT. K 
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“ In all my life I never saw snch a glorious face in 
deatk He lay for a week in that coffin, pure and sweet 
as marble. The red was in his Hps, and there was a 
nobleness, a grandeur, a dignity, about that face and head, 
which were fascinalimg. I can describe the feeling they 
created by no other word. 

“The remarkable things on the day of the public 
funeral were the number of Highland women, old and 
young, who struggled with obvious difficulty in keeping 
up with the hearse until it reached the Barony, where we 
parted from the general company, and went to dear old 
Campsie. There the spectacle was very remarkable. It 
was twenty-five years since he had left that parish, and 
yet in a town of two thousand every shop was shut sponta- 
neoudy. There we laid him and returned to my beloved 
mother. 

“Since then the house, which for twenty-five years 
has been the centre of such love and life, has been emptied, 
and a great chapter has been closed. We all intensely 
realise it.” 

His experience in the management of an enormous 
parish had convinced him that, however well it may 
he administered, the Poor Law necessarily entails 
moral and social consequences, which, if not counter- 
acted, must seriously affect the well-being of the com- 
munity. He believed it was worse than a mistake to 
place the deserving poor on the same level with the 
idle and disreputable, and thus destroy that self-respect 
which is the best safeguard against pauperism. The 
substitution of statutory rates for the exercise of 
Christian charity, must, in his opinion, ultimately 
demoralise both rich and poor. The gulf which was 
every day becoming wider between class and class, 
between the brother who was ‘increased with goods,’ 
in the West End, and the brother ‘who had need,’ 
in the East End of the City, appeared to him one of 
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the gravest prohlems with which the Church had to 
deal, and how to create ‘ bridges ’ across the gulf be 
came for a while the absorbing topic of his reflections. 
An article which appeared in Good Words, from the 
pen of his friend the Eev. W. F. Stevenson, on the 
practical application at Elberfeldt of Dr. Chalmers’ 
plan for relieving the poor, struck biTn so much that 
he determined to see for himseK what the writer 
described. He accordingly made a brief excursion to 
Q-ermany in the month of February, accompanied by 
Mr. Stevenson, the Eev. Adoph Saphir, and his- 
brother Donald, and after visiting Pastor Fliedner’s 
Deaconess Institution, at Kaiserswerth, spent two 
days at Elberfeldt.* On his return to Q-lasgow he 
gave a lecture ‘ On East and West,’ to an influential 
audience in the Corporation Calleries ; and as the 
season was too near an end for gaming any practical 
result, he intimated his intention to repeat it next 
winter, and to follow it up by a discourse on ‘Bridges,’ 
in which he would propose a remedy for the evils he 
had described. This intention he was unable to ac- 
oomplish,t and a paper in Good Words, afterwards 
published in a separate form,f alone remains to indi> 
cate the direction in which his thoughts were then 
turned. 

* An aoconnt of this journey was given in Words, ** Up the 

Bhine in Winter, by Eour Eriends.” Bach of the travellers contri- 
buted a portion; Stevenson describing Kaiserwerth and Elberfeldt, 
Saphir a visit to Dr. Lange at Bonn, Dr. Macleod the Carnival 
at Cologne, and his brother the Ehine scenery in winter. 

f The unaccountable disappearance of his first lecture was, in the 
midst of a busy winter, one of * the chief hindrances to his resuming 
the subject. 

I “ How can we best EeHeve our Deserving Poor ? ” Strahan^ 
186 ^. 
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From Mb Jootnal 

March, 1863. — On my return from Germany I went 
to Windsor. I reached Monday night, but did not see 
the Queen, I made the acquaintance of the Dean of 
Windsor (Wellesley, nephew of the Duke), one of those 
noble specimens of the pious Christian gentleman which 
is characteristic of the English Church above all others. 
Next day I walked with Lady Augusta to the Mausoleum 
to meet the Queen. She was accompanied by the Princess 
Alice. She had the key, and opened it herself, undoing 
the bolts, and alone we entered and stood in silence beside 
Marochetti’s beautiful statue of the Prince. I was very 
much overcome. She was calm and quiet. 

“ We parted at the entrance, and I accompanied Lady 
Augusta to Erogmore, and the tomb of the Duchess of 
Kent. She, the Duchess, mrst have been a most unselfish, 
devoted mother. All the render things Lady Augusta 
said about her were quite m keeping with what I had 
before heard. 

I had a private interview at night with the Queen. 
She is so true, so genuine, I wonder not at her sorrow. 
To me it is quite natural, and has not a bit of morbid 
feeling in it. It but expresses the greatest loss that a 
sovereign and wife could sustain. 

“ Next day I went through Windsor, which is the beau 
ideal of a royal residence. There are some grand pictures 
in it, and also a number of poor ones. Except the 
royal apartments in the Kremlin, these are the finest in 
Europe. 

“I returned home and went back to the marriage on 
the 10th of March. I was in full court dress, but found 
I could have gone in gown and bands. Why describe 
what has been given in full detail ? I got beside Kingsley, 
Stanley, Birch, and in a famous place. Being in front of 
the royal pair we saw better than any, except the clergy. 
It was a gorgeous sight, yet somehow did not excite me. 

I suppose I am past this. 

“ Two things struck me much. One was the whole of 
the royal princesses weeping, though concealing their tears 
with their bouquets, as they saw their brother, who was to 
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them but their ‘Bertie ’ and their dear father’s son, stand- 
ing alone waiting for his bride. The other was the Queen’s 
expression as she raised her eyes to heaven, while her hus- 
band’s Chorale was sung. She seemed to be with him 
alone before the throne of God.” 

To Eev. A. CnEKE, LL.D. : — 

“ Even you have little idea of the overwhelming 
business which has been laid on me by Providence. I 
am able to keep peace at the heart, but with extreme 
difficulty; for it is so vexing to be able to do nothing 
well which is attempted, and to leave so much utterly 
undone. 

“ The Prince’s marriage was, of course, a splendid affair. 
I could not help smiling at your idea of my requiring 
much grace to return to my work 1 I returned with 
quiet thanksgiving ; 'for, believe me, spectacles of that 
sort don’t even excite me. They interest me much ; but 
a day in Glen Nevis would unfit me much more for the 
Glasgow closes. I hope in summer to have the joy of 
visiting King Ben and his Queen, the Glen.” 

To the Eev. W- P. Stetensom- : — 

March 16, 1863. 

“ I gave my lecture on East and West on Monday to 
a great audience, but from want of time I could say 
little about Elberfeldt, so I mean to open next winter s 
course with a lecture on ‘ Bridges,’ or how to connect 
East and West. To this end I mean to work during 
summer, collecting facts about such practical efforts in 
other places as may be suitable for this dty.” 


From his JoxjiusrAL ; — 

Tuesday y May 26tA. — returned last night from 
Balmoral. The weather magnificent. I was in singularly 
dull spirits. 

1 saw the Queen on Sunday night, and had a long 
and very confidential talk with her. 
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“ I feel she wishes me to utter, as I do, anything, which 
in my soul I feel to be true, and according to God’s will 
She has a reasoning, searching mind, anxious to get at 
the root and the reaUty of things, and abhors all shams, 
whether in word or deed. 

“ Truly I need a higher wisdom than my own to use 
the great tsdent God has given me to speak the truth in 
wisdom, and in love without fear of man.” 


" I record a specimen of my boy’s theology : — 

" J. ‘ Auntie, what prayer shall I say ? Shall I say, 
“ When I lay me down to sleep, angels will me keep 1 ” ’ 

“ A. ‘ Yes ; say that.’ 

“ J. ‘ Mamma says that good angels keep good boys.' 

“ A. ‘ Shall I leave the candle burning ? Axe you 
fidghtened ? ’ 

“ J. * Yes — no — ^yes ; leave it burning,’ 

“ A. ‘ What are you frightened for ? ’ 

“ J". ‘ Rats.’ 

“ A. * Think you, dear, about the good angels.* 

** <1. ‘ Can MU rats t ’ ” 

As it was thought desirable to send deputies from 
the Church to visit the stations which the Committee 
of the Jewish Mission was establishing in the 
Levant, Dr. Macleod and his friend Dr. Maoduflf 
volunteered their services for this duty, and offered 
to frJ fil it at their own cost. They resolved, how- 
ever, not to go except the General Assembly was 
perfectly unanimous in its decision. This condition 
not having been fulfilled, they gave up all thoughts 
of the expedition. 


To Dr. Maoddtjkp: — 

“All will go well, I hope, in the Assembly. We do 
w>t go, of course; but I hope enough sense and geno- 
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rosily will be found as to let us off with graoe. Fear 
not 1 you and I shall come well out of this business.” 




The oppositioii to Good Words, which he had anti- 
cipated from a section of the religious world, and of 
which some iaint murmurs had already reached him, 
at last broke out with a "violence for which he was 
certainly not prepared. The Record newspaper 
published a series of criticisms of the magazine, 
especially referring to the contributions of Principal 
TuUoch, Dr. Lee, Dr. Caird, and Dr. Itadeod, which, 
besides "wrath and bitterness, displayed so much 
deliberate dishonesty, that he was utterly shocked by 
the revelation it gave of the spirit reigning in the 
narrower circle of the ‘Evangelical^ world. The 
maledictions of "the Record, reprinted in "the form 
of a pamphlet, and "widely circulated in England and 
Scotland, were caught up and re-echoed by kindred 
organs throughout the country, and had the effect of 
making the editor of the offending periodical an 
object of suspicion to many whose good-will he 
valued. A ludicrous anti-climax was reached in the 
Controversy, when the Presbytery of Strathbogie 
gravely ‘ overtured ’ the General Assembly of the 
Free Church to take Good Words into its consideration. 
If Dr. Macleod "was indignant under this treatment, 
he was stiU more grieved and ashamed. He never, 
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however, lost the confidence of the healthier ^Evan- 
gelical ^ party in all Churches, and an able exposure 
of the spiteful character of the criticisms in the 
Record which appeared in the Patriot^ did much 
even to remove the suspicions under which he lay 
with the weaker brethren. 

Frtm Lis J otjewal : — 

“ A series of reviews on Good 'W(yrd& have appeared in 
the Record newspaper. What gives these farious attacks 
any interest to me is the evidence which they afford of 
the state of a section of the Evangelical Church which sets 
itself up as the perfection of ‘ Evangelicalism.* 

“ , . . I was quite aware of the risk I should run from the 
narrow school of perfectly conscientious people, weak albeit 
and ignorant of the big world, and of the necessities of 
the times, and of what might be done for Christ’s cause 
and kingdom by wiser and broader means. 

had tried the very same experiment in the old 
Edmburgh Christian Magazime for ten years. It never 
paid : its circulation was about four thousand. But I held 
on till the publishers, who had little capital and less 
enterprise, gave it up in despair. But while I met con- 
stant opposition from the weier brethren, I held on with 
the hope of emancipating cheap religious literature from 
the narrowness and weakness to which it had come. Qood 
TTords has now risen to a circulation of one hundred and 
ten thousand monthly, while we print one hundred and 
twenty thousand. Thus the experiment has so far suc- 
ceeded. I resolved to publish the names of contributors, 
so that each man would feel he was responsible for his 
own share of the work only, while I was responsible for 
the whole. Until this moment it has been welcomed, 
but the Record has opened fire — Strahan told me it was 
to do sp. The articles afford frightful evidence of the 
low state to which Pharisaical * Evangelicalism ’ has come. 
They have been ably answered in a series of articles in 
the Patriot. I don’t know, nor suspect by whom. An 
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attempt is being made to get Good Words rejected by 
Tract Societies, the Pure Literary Society, &c. It is 
incomprehensible to me that, at a time when the Tery 
citadel of truth is attacked, these men are not thankful 
for such a sincere and hearty defence. Strahan writes 
me that since the attack he has sold more than ever. 
But this is a secondary consideration. My owfi. belief 
is that the magazine will for a time be injured. So many 
thousands of well-intentioned people are slaves to rehgious 
papers (among the worst in existence), and to their weak- 
headed " Evangelical ’ pastors, as much as any Papists to 
their church or priesthood ; and so many men are terrified 
to be held up as ‘unevangelical/ that I don’t think they are 
as yet prepared for a magazine which shall honestly repre- 
sent the various subjects, besides ‘ religion,’ which in point 
of fact so occupy the thoughts of good men. 

The ‘ world’ is that which is ‘ not of the Father.’ The 
so-called * Evangelical party’ — ^for, thank God, they are 
but a small clique — are becoming the worshippers of 
mere Shibboleths — ^phrases. The shortest road to be 
considered religious is to adhere to a creed in words, 
and to keep up a cant vocabulary. Let two men appear 
in a certain circle of society of London, and let one man 
speak of ‘ the Lord’s people,’ ‘ a man of God,’ * a great 
work going on of revival,’ &c., and another speak of *good 
Christian people,’ "a good man,’ *good doing,’ the first 
man is dubbed godly, and the other man at least doubtful, 
and all from phrases I The one man’s sins, misrepresen- 
tations, uncharitableness, are put down to the frailties of * a 
man of God the other man’s excellencies to vain appear- 
ances. The evil of the one is accounted for, the good of 
the other denied or suspected. This is horrible ! 

‘‘ In like manner, though a man believes, as I do, with 
his whole soul the doctrines of Scripture, yet woe to him 
unless he believes the precise philosophy, or the systematic 
form of those doctrines held by the clique! It is not 
enough that you believe in Christ’s life and death as an 
atonement, as revealing God’s love, as that without which 
there is no pardon for sin, as that by which we are recon- 
ciled to God. They will tell you that you deny the 
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atonenient unless you belieye that Christ on the cross 
endured the punishment which was due to each sinner of 
the elect for whom He died ; which, thank God, I don’t 
believe, as I know He died for the whole world. They 
never seem to be aware of the difficulties connected with 
the philosophy of the atonement : what it was, how 
Christ "bore our sins, how this stands connected with 
pardon, or man’s spiritual life. And so as regards every 
other doctrine : a man may believe in the corruption of 
human nature, and to the extent that it requires the 
supernatural power of God’s Holy Spirit to renew us and 
make us holy — ^but Anathema! unless you believe that 
you are damned for Adam’s sin, and that a man has to be 
passive as a stone till God, on what principle we know not, 
acts on him. It is not enough to believe that sin is 
cursed, and that so long as a sinner remains in this world 
or anywhere loving sin, he is in heU. But you must be- 
lieve in literal fire and brimstone : a lake of fire, into 
which infants even may be cast, or you are not ‘Evan- 
gelical!’ In vain you vow that you submit to Christ’s 
teaching, that whatever He says you believe, that you 
submit to it, and are sure that ultimately reason and con- 
science will rejoice in it. Anathema! unless you see 
A B C to be Christ’s teaching, the proof of which is, that 
not the Pope nor the Church, but that we, the ‘ Evangelical 
Church,’ the Record, or Dr. This or Dr. That, thinks so, says 
so, and curses every man who thinks or says differently. 

“Along with all this fury in defending ‘the faith' 
(forsooth !) ‘ once delivered to the saints ’ (as if Abraham 
were a Recordite), there is such a spirit of hatred and 
gross dishonesty manifested that it has driven more away 
from real Christianity than all the rationalists who have 
ever written. God helping me, I will continue Good Words 
as I have begun. If good men will cast me out of their 
hearts, I feel most deeply the loss, but I must carry this 
cross. It is my daily prayer to be guided in it for the 
glory of my Eedeemer, and I wish each number to have 
such a testimony for Him in it as that I shall be able to 
put it under my pillow when I die, 

“I was threatened in London that unless I crave up 
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Stanley and Kingsley I shonld be ‘ crushed ! * What a 
wretched hypocrite I would be if I practically declared 
that I did not think these men worthy of writing beside 
me ! Only think of it, Editor ! Strahan and I agreed 
to let Good Words perish, perish a hundred times, before 

we would play such a false part as this. or 

accepted as Christ's Inend, and Arthur Stanley rejected as 
His enemy ! It might make the devils laugh and angels 
weep ! Good Words may perish, but I will never save it 
by such sacrifices of principle as this. 

‘‘ I believe the warfare begun by that miserable Record — 
which I have abhorred ever since it wrote about dear 
Arnold — will end in the question, how far the truly pious 
Church of Christ in this country is to be ruled by a small 
synagogue of Pharisees and good old women, including 
men not a few. We shall see, 

“ Yet I go this week to the Evangelical Alliance ! Yes 
I do. I have received much spiritual good from its meet- 
ings. I won't be driven off by the Record, But I shall 
see of what spirit it is now of, and wiU continue in it or 
leave it as I ^d it right. 

" My Father, forgive my keen feeling if I do injustice 
to the weakest child of God ; help me to be humble and 
meek, but courageous and sincere. Amen.” 

“May 25. — ^The Alliance meeting has convinced me 
that all mind, all grasp, all power arising from love guided 
by sound judgment has ceased to characterise it. It has 
become the type of exclusion rather than inclusion, and 
* terrified for the adversaries,' it is shrinking into a 
small cell I will leave it. The Alliance should include 
all who acknowledge the supreme authority of the Lord 
Jesus and that of the Holy Scriptura 

‘^Dear Sir Culling is dead. He has joined the true 
Alliance, and no man will be more at home in heaven.” 

The following letter, written in answer to a respect- 
fill remonstrance from one of the Professors in the 
University of Edinburgh, was printed for private 
drealation. 
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Glasgo'W, tTwnc, 1863. 

I thank you for your note ; because I feel assured 
that you meant it kindly. 

“ I can hardly express to you the pain, and, I must add. 
the surprise, with which I received the objections to Good, 
TTorcfe which it contains, from one for whose character 
and culture I entertain such high respect. Perhaps I feel 
this the more at this time, when I have been made the 
object of a most unrighteous and untruthful attack by the 
Record newspaper. ... I would foel pained to dis- 
cover even a shadow of such a publication falling for a 
moment over any portion of the Evangelical Church in 
Scotland. 

“Certain criticisms in the last meeting of the Free 
Church Assembly make me write thus, although I do 
not mean to take further notice of that popular demon- 
stration. 

“ But let me endeavour to obviate, or at least modify, 
the difSculties which you are pleased so kindly to express 
in your letter regarding Good Words. 

“There is, first of aU, the objection which you call the 
Sabbath reading question. You fear, as I understand it, 
that young persons may be tempted to read the ‘ secular ’ 
articles of Good Words on Sunday, and that ‘ the fine tone' 
which we have so long associated, and, very properly, with 
Sabbath reading may thereby be deteriorated. Now, Good 
Words is not specially intended, as too many Christian 
periodicals, I think are, to furnish nourishment for the 
young chiefly, but rather to give solid meat for intelligent 
men and women. But if any members of a Christian 
family are compelled to endure such severe and dry ex- 
ercises on the Sunday as would make them long for even 
the scientific articles in Good Words, or, what is still more 
common, if they are so ill-trained as to read what parental 
authority has forbidden, let me ask, in such a case, why not 
lock up Good Words ? The poorest family have generally 
a press, or a chest of drawers, where this mechanical pro* 
cess can be achieved. It surely must be acknowledged 
that the periodical, so far as its mere ‘ secular ’ element is 
concerned, may be admitted as a respectable and worthy 
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visitor of a Christian family on at least six days of the 
week ? If so, why not take the visitor by the throat, say 
at 11.56 on Saturday night, just at the moment when he 
is being transformed into the character of a dangerous in- 
truder, and then incarcerate him till he becomes once more 
respectable at 12.6 on Monday morning? Or, if it is 
found that the villain may escape on Sunday, that John 
and James have become so attached to him that they are 
disposed to pick the lock of his prison and let him out, 
might it not be prudent, in such a case, to adopt the old 
orthodox Popish fashion of burning him as a heretic ? — 
with the condition only, for the great advantage of the 
publishers, that a new copy shall be purchased every Mon- 
day morning ! Even in this case, and in spite of all those 
holocausts. Good Words would still be ‘ worth much and 
cost little/ Bui then, my dear you must con- 

sider how to dispose of all your other secular literature 
upon the first day of the week. What of your other secu- 
lar books and ‘secular' periodicals? and, what is a still 
more diflScult question, how are you to dispose of aU your 
secular conversation, if science be secular? What, for 
example, are you to do with the secular sun, moon, and 
stars ? Are you to look at them ? If you do so, are you 
to think about them ? If you think about them, are you 
to speak about them ? If you speak about them, are you 
to do so scientifically — that is, according to truth ? For, if 
so, you thereby immediately tread upon dangerous ground. 
You may be led into a talk on Astronomy, and may thus 

become as bad as Professor who, as you inform me. 

declared from the chair of the Royal Society that he had 
read an article on Astronomy in Good Words on a Sunday 
evening. Your theory carried to this extent is hard to 
practise in consistency with the most holy idea of the 
Sunday. But that is not my look-out. ‘ Let each man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.' — ‘To him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean to him it is unclean.' It 
is enough for my defence that lock and key can enable any 
man to dispose of Good Words^ if he finds his family 
tempted, from want of principle or self-control, to read 
some of those articles which, I admit, are not intended for 
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the Sunday, but for the other days of the week. Pray, my 
friend, do not suppose that I am speaking lightly of the 
Sunday, or of its becoming exercises. I will yield to no 
man living in my profound thankfulness for the Lord’s 
Day and all its sacred influences : nor do I wish, God for- 
bid I to weaken them, but to strengthen them. I am 
merely indulging in a little banter with reference to what 
appears to me to be a wrong application of principles, on 
which we all agree, to the condemnation of Qoodi Words. 

‘‘ As to the objection about the mixture of secular and 
sacred in Gtood Words^ which is involved in ‘ the Sabbath 
reading question,’ what can I say ? Ought I to leave out 
the sacred 1 Would the magazine thereby become more 
Christian ? You seem to object to its title, as a magazine 
for all the week. Will it become good if I leave out that 
title, or construct another, suggesting that it is a magazine 
for all the week except the Sunday ? Would either this 
change in its title, or the withdrawal of its ‘ religious ’ con- 
tents make it really more religious, and, therefore, more 
worthy of the support of Evangelical men ? I have no 
sympathy with these objections. Either of us must have 
a way of looking at the matter which the other cannot 
understand. 

“ Your other objection is worthy, however, of a more 
lengthened and serious reply. I quite sympathize with 
those who may urge it ; — mean the fact of writers be- 
longing to different schools in theology, and different 
departments in literature, such as Mr. Trollope, Professor 
Kingsley, and Dr. Stanley, writing in the same journal 
with other men of acknowledged ' Evangelical ’ sentiments. 
Now, whether the plan or idea be right or wrong, of a 
religious magazine which shall include among its writers 
men of all parties and Churches, or occupying different 
walks in literature, I beg to assure you that I alone am 
responsible for it. It was not suggested to me by the 
publishers or by others, but was made a condition by 
myself before accepting the editorship of the magazine. 
Moreover, I can very sincerely say, that it was not con- 
ceived or adopted without most grave, inature, and prayer- 
ful consideration. I say prayerful, not as a mere phrasft 



bnt as expressing a real fact I admit also that I have 
heea from the first alive to the possible offence this plan 
might give to some good and thoroughly sincere men who 
had been accustomed to associate with what was called 
‘ Evangelical literature,* a different and narrower idea. 

“ . . . I believed, that if our cheap religious publica- 
tions were to exercise real influence upon our intelligent 
mechanics, much more upon that immense mass which 
occupies the middle ground between the ‘Recordite* 
Church party on the one side, and the indifferent and 
sceptical on the other, popular Christian periodical litera- 
ture must be mad^, within, of course, certain limits, much 
wider, truer, more manly, and more human — i.e., more 
really Christian in its sympathies than it had hitherto 
been. With these convictions naturally and soberly 
formed, I resolved to make the experiment and to face all 
its dif^culties. 

“ . . . My rule has been to obtain assistance from 
the best men in every church and party I can find able 
and willing to write for me on such subjects as aU men 
may read with interest or with profit. This rule is 
limited by one principle only, w^hich has ever guided 
me, and that is, never to accept the contributions of any 
writer, male or female, however talented, who is known to 
be anti-Christian in creed or life. No infidel, no immoral 
man or woman, no one whom I could not receive, in 
so far as character is concerned, into my family, will 
ever be permitted to write in the pages of Good Words. 
Nay more, what they write must be in harmony at least 
with the essentials of the Christian faith, and with its 
morals. But, short of this, I hold that he who is not 
against Christ is for Him — ^for Him more especially 
when the author, whoever he be, is willing to write side 
by side with men who preach the Gospel out-and-out. 
And, therefore, I have no hesitation in saying to you, that 
I believe every person who has written in Good Words 
publicly professes his faith in Jesus Christ, and maintains 
a character not inconsistent with that profession. 

‘‘ As to the fear you express of persons being thus in- 
duced to read Khagslf-y or Stanley, no person, 1 believe, 
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who has not read them already, will be inclined to do so 
merely by reading Good, Word^. But I presume that 
most people who read general literature are already 
acquainted with their writings. Yet I begin to think that 
these are condemned by many who have never read them, 
but have received from others, equally ignorant, a vague 
impression of something horrible about them, they know 
not what. I am not aware of anything they have ever 
written which should necessitate their being excommuni- 
cated from the pages of Qiristian periodical literature. 
Anyhow, I have little faith in an Index EaypurgatoHue 
* being wise or efficient among people of ordinary education 
and intelligence. For once that it makes a young man 
pious, in a hundred cases it makes him either ignorant, 
false, or sceptical To know both sides is, I think, the 
only safeguard for men who may feel called upon to study 
the present phases of religious thought. Good Words, 
however, gives them but the good side. 

“What then has been the practical result of my editorial 
plan ? It is this : that I defy any man to select a number 
in which there has not been again and again repeated a 
fiiU statement of Gospel truth, and that too without any 
one article, or even any passage in any number contra- 
dicting it, but every article being, at least, in harmony with 
it. No doubt you may pick out here and there once in a year, 
and out of a hundred articles, some sentence which may 
have crept in through inadvertency, and which might have 
been, perhaps, better left out. And in a few articles also 
of a more strictly religious character there may be the 
omission of doctrines which we might wish had been in, 
or more fuUy stated. But the Magazine must be judged of 
as a whole, and by the general tendency of aU its articles, 
and the impressions which it is likely to make upon any 
truthful, honest, fair man. Let me say it with all rever- 
ence, that there are books and epistles in the Scriptures 
themselves which could be proved defective, doubtful, and 
liable to be misunderstood, if the same principles of carping 
Colenso criticism are applied to them as those which have 
been applied by the Record to Good Words. 

"... I must presume that you, my dear Sir, are neither 
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acquainted personally with Kingsley nor Stanley, and that 
you have not read their works with care. Writing hur- 
riedly, as you have done, you may have accepted without 
mature reflection the application of the verses from 2 Cor, 
vi. 15, 16, first suggested by the Record, But were I, who 
have the honour and privilege of knowing these men — ^while 
differing, as I have said, very decidedly from many of 
their views — ^to indulge such a thought regarding our 
relative position, I should loathe myself as a Pharisee of 
the Pharisees, and despise myself as the meanest hypo- 
crite on earth. I have great personal respect for the 
characters of Trollope, Kingsley, and Stanley, as well as 
admiration of their genius, though they occupy very 
different walks in literature. I have the privilege of 
knowing Dr. Stanley more intimately than the others, and 
I am glad to have even this opportunity of expressing to 
you my profound conviction that he has a fear of God, a 
love for Christ and for his fellow-men, a sense of honour, 
truth, and justice, such as I should rejoice to believe were 
even seriously aimed at by the conductors of the Recod'd, 
The passage you hastily apply to such a man as Stanley 
— feel assured, without the full meaning I attach to it 
— ^was, nevertheless, coolly written and printed in the 
Record, and applied also to myself, Lee, Tulloch, Caird, 
and has been transferred to the separate publication 
of its so-called criticisms on Good Words. As to the 
application of the more harmless and peaceful image from 
Deuteronomy which you quote : — ^ Thou shalt not plough 
with an ox and an ass together,’ I shall, with confidence, 
leave your own good taste to make it, if you can suppose 
Arthur Stanley and the ^Chelsea Pensioner’ writing together 
in Good Words. 

. But whatever may become of Good Words, I 
am grieved to see the tendency, on the part of some good 
men in the Evangelical Church, to oast away from their 
heart and sympathies in such a crisis as the present, the 
cordial aid which men most devoted to Christ and His 
kingdom are willing to afford to the cause which all have 
at heart, the very moment they refuse in some one point, 
to shape their plans, or even their phrases, to the stereo- 
VOL. II. L 
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typed form Tvhicli some small party have sanctioned, as 
being the only type of ‘ evangelicism/ They are too apt 
to be governed by the mere letter and words, instead of 
looking into the spirit and realities of things, and thus 
unconsciously accept the well-known advice given in Faust 
to a student by one whom I need not name, but who is, 
I suspect, not ignorant of many of the private conspiracies 
against good men in the office of the R&cord. 

•Im ganzen — Tialtet euch an Worte I 
Dann gekt iLr durcli die siclire Pforte 
Znxn Tempel der Gewissheit ein.* . * • • 

4c 4: 9|i 

•Mit Worten lasst sick treffliok sfreiten, 

Mit Worten ein System bereiien, 

An Worfe lasst siob. tre£Bicli glauben, 

Yon einem TFor^ l^st sicL. kein Iota ranben** 

•* With a good conscience towards God and man, I there- 
fore crave as a Christian brother pastor, seeking to aid his 
Master s work, the sympathy of the good men of all parties, 
and of all churches — ^for Good Words belongs to all. If 
this is denied me, by even a few, on those few be the respon- 
sibility of weakening my hands and my efforts. Profoundly 
convinced, however, of a higher sympathy, I shall go on as 
I have begun, with a firm, clear purpose, and a peaceful, 
courageous heart. As I have sung long ago, I sing now, 
and hope to do so till my voice is silent — 

* Trust no party, church, or faction, 

Trust no leaders in the fight ,* 

But in every word and action. 

Trust in God, and do the right 1 

• Some will hate thee, some will love thee^ 

Some will flatter, some will slight. 

Cease from man, and look above thee. 

Trust in God, and do the right 1 * ” 


To the Eev. W. F. Stevensoit : — 

I had a most delightful visit to Dublin. 

What I saw of efforts to convert Romanists has left 
ihat problem darker than ever. Whatever is right, those 
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controversial meetings — ^if the one I was present at was 
a fair specimen — are an abomination. ' Ach ! wds fur ein 
skomdal ! ’ 

I have written a long letter in reply to Professor , 

I think you will approve of it. 




I feel the importance of this discussion. It will be a 
blessing if we give freedom to Christian literature, and 
yet keep ifc within holy ground. It will be a blessing 
too, if we can make good men see their way to more tolera- 
tion and largeness of sympathy.” 


From the Bev. A. P. Staitley, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
CnaiST Ohxtboh, OxEoan, June 13, 1863. 
^'For my part I would at once relieve you of my 
presence in Good Words, but I consider the principle 

L 2 
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wliicli you advocate in your letter to be so good, that I 
shall be sorry to do so. ‘ The ox and ass ’ must plough 
together in the Christian dispensation, though they were 
forbidden to do so in the Mosaic.” 


Wrom the late Canon Kxngslet 

Cam:bbi3>oe, Saturday night. 

** I have sent off my copy. If anything in it seems to 
you not fit for your readers, you are to strike your pen 
through it without fear. 

“ I can trust utterly your liberality and good sense. I 
am old enough to know, with Hesiod, that half is some- 
times better than the whole. I have full means in Eng- 
land of speaking my whole mind as often as I wish. It 
is for you to decide how much thereof can be spoken with- 
out offence to your 70,000 readers. So do what you like 
with the paper. 

I should say this to very few editors upon earth, but I 
say it to you as a matter of course.” 


To A. Stbahan, Esq. 

** Let US be very careful, not to admit through over- 
sight one sentence which ought to pain a Christian, how- 
ever weak he may be. In one word, let us honestly, 
sincerely, humbly, truthfully do what is right, and dare 
the devil whether he comes as an infidel or a Pharisee. 

We have an immense talent given us, let us use it 

welL 

“ I have no doubt Good Words will be injured, but it 
will perish before I truckle to any party.” 


To tlie Sa20! 

“ I have read Number 1 of the Record; but the louder 
the wind pipes, and the gurlier the sea gets from that 
quarter, the more calm, steadfast I feel to steer right on 
by the compass of a good conscience, by the old chart, the 
Hble. 
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*' Thank God I have you as my first mate, and not some 
Quaker. I know you won’t flinch in a gale of wind, nor 
will I, take my word for it ! 

“ I don’t mean to take any notice nt present, although 
I would like to speak out on the whole subject of religious 
periodical literature as it was and is — ^what is good in it and 
what is bad, what its duties are and its shortcomings. I 
think this will do much good to the religious atmosphere. It 
is very dose at present In the meantime I shall act on 
my old motto, ‘ Trust in God and do the right’ ” 

In the same year in which he was attacked by the 
Record, he had an opportunity of showing how little 
ground there was for the most serious of the charges 
brought against him as editor. He had asked a 
celebrated novelist, a personal Mend, for whose 
character and opinions he ever retained unqualified 
respect, to write the tale for the following year. 
But, when the story was submitted to him, he saw 
that it was not suitable for the Magazine. There 
was, of course, nothing morally wrong in its tone, 
but as all its ‘religious ’ people were drawn of a type 
which justly deserved the lash of the satirist, he felt 
that to publish it in Good Words would be to lend 
the sanction of its conductors to what he had long 
considered the injustice of modem novelists in ignor- 
ing healthy Christianity. A Mendly correspondence 
followed,* firom which it appeared that the editor 
and his Mend had misunderstood each other; but 
so determined was Dr. Macleod and his publishers 
not to compromise the character of Good Words, that 
the forfeit of £600 was paid and the story declined. 

♦ The novelist ^ho is referred to above thus writes : — “ I need not 
say that Dr. Macleod’s rejection of the story rever for a moment 
interfered with our inendship. It certainly raised my opinion of the 
man#” 
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To 

N.B, — ^This letter Tvill keep cold till you are at peace 
with all the world, with a pipe well filled, and drawing 
weU. Bead it then, or a bit each day for a month. 

G-lasgow, 11 , 1863 . 

“ . . . You are not wrong ; nor have you wronged 
me or my publishers in any way. I frankly admit this. 
But neither am I wrong. This, ‘ by your leave,’ I assert. 
The fact is that I misunderstood you and you me, though 
r more than you have been the cause of the misunder- 
standing. 

“ What I tried to explain and wished you to see when 
we met here was, the peculiar place which Good TTorcfe 
aimed at occupying in the field of cheap Christian litera- 
ture. I have always endeavoured to avoid, on the one 
hand, the exclusively narrow religious ground — ^narrow in 
its choice of subjects and in its manner of treating them 
— hitherto occupied by our religious periodicals ; and, on 
the other hand, to avoid altogether whatever was anta- 
gonistic to the truths and spirit of Christianity, and also 
as much as possible whatever was calculated to offend the 
prejudices, far more the sincere convictions and feelings, 
of fair and reasonable * Evangelical ’ men. Within these 
extremes it seemed to me that a sufficiently extensive field 
existed, in which any novelist might roam and find an 
endless variety of life and manners to describe with profit 
to all, and without giving offence to any. This problem 
which I wished to solve did not and does not seem to me 
a very difficult one, unless for very one-sided ‘ Evangelical ’ 
or anti-‘ Evangelical ’ writers. At all events, being a clergy- 
man as well as an editor — the one from deepest convic- 
tions, though the other, I fear, is from the deepest mis- 
take — I could not be else than sensitive lest anything should 
appear in Good Words out of harmony with my convic- 
tions and my profession. WeU, then, was I wrong in 
assuming that you were an honest believer in revealed 
Christian truth ? I was not. Was I wrong in believing 
and hoping that there were many truly Christian aspects 
of life, as weU as the canting and hurabug ones, with 



W’liieh you heartily sympathized, and which you were able 
aud disposed to delineate ? I was not. 

“ Perhaps I had no ground for hoping that you would 
give me a difterent kind of story from those you had 
hitherto published. If so, forgive me this wrong. Pos- 
sibly the wisli was father to the thought. But the 
thought did not imply that any of your former novels had 
been false either to your own world within or to the big 
world without — false to truth or to nature. It assumed 
only that you could with your whole heart produce another 
novel which, instead of showing up what was weak, false, 
disgusting in professing Christians, might also bring out, 
as has never yet been done, what Christianity as a living 
power derived from faith in a living Saviour, and working 
in and through living men and women, does, has done, and 
will do, what no other Icnown power can accomplish in 
the world, for the good of the individual or mankind. If 
no such power exists, neither Christ nor Christianity exists ; 
and if it does, I must confess that most of our great 
novelists are, to say the least of it, marvellously modest in 
acknowledging it. The weaknesses, snares, hypocrisies, 
gloom of some species of professing Christians are all 
described and magnified ; but what of the genuine, 
heaven-born Christian element ? Why, when one reads of 
the good men in most novels, it can hardly be discovered 
where they got their goodness ; but let a parson, a deacon, 
a Church member be introduced, and at once we guess 
where they have had their badness from — ^they were pro- 
fessing Christians. 

** Now aU this, and much more, was the substance of 
my sermon to you. 

“ Now, my good you have been in my humble 

opinion guilty of committing this fault, or, as you might 
say, praiseworthy in doing this good, in your story. You 
hit right and left ; give a wipe here, a sneer there, and 
thrust a msty prong into another place ; cast a gloom over 
Dorcas societies, and a glory over balls lasting till four in the 
morning. In short, it is the old story. The shadow over 
the Church is broad and deep, and over every other spot 
sunshine reigns. That is the general impression which 
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the stoiy gives, so fer as it goes. There is nothing, of 
course, bad or vicious in it — ^that could not be from you 

^but quite enough, and that without any necessity from 

your head or heart, to keep Good, Wor^ and its editoi 
in boiling water until either or both were boiled to death. 
I feel pretty certain that you either do not comprehend 
my difficulties, or laugh in pity at my bigotry. But I 
cannot help it. 

“ You do me, however, wrong in thinking, as you seem 
to do, that apart from the structure of your story, and 
merely because of your name, I have sacrificed you to the 
Record, and to the cry it and its followers have raised 
against you as well as against me. My only pain is that 
the Record will suppose that its attack has bullied me 
into the rejection of your story. 

“ I know well that my position is difficult, and that 
too because I do not 'n-rite to please both parties, but 
simply because I wish to produce, if possible, a magazine 
which, though too wide for the ‘Evangelicals’ and too 
narrow for the anti-‘ Evangelicals,’ and therefore disliked by 
both cliques, may nevertheless rally round it in the long run 
the sympathies of all who occupy the middle ground of a 
decided, sincere, and manly Evangelical Christianity.” 


To J. M . Luniow, Esq. : — 

“ I really cannot ascertain anything reliable about the 
election of librarian. 

" In summer the College is dead, the professors fled 
— no one but waiters or seagulls know whither. For aught 
I know, the books are off too, to wash their bindings, 
or to purge themselves of their errors. The very porters 
have vanished, or locked themselves up. I believe the 
animals in the museum are gone to their native haunts. 
The clock is stopped. The spiders have grown to a 
fearful size in the class-rooms. Hebrew roots have 
developed into trees ; divinity has perished. Who knows 
your friend in that desert ? I went to inquire about binri^ 
and fled in terror from the grave of the dead sciences.” 
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The letter which follows refers to a bereavement 
which had overtaken his uncle, the minister of 
Morven, and which had left him peculiarly desolate 
and lonely in the old home of Fiunary. Norman was 
preparing for a short tour on the Continent when 
the sad news reached him. He at once gave up his 
promised holiday abroad and went to Morven. 


To Mrs. MJlC!LE01> : — 

PniNABY, Jun& 27, 1863. 

" It is blowing and raining outside, the Sound looks 
cold and dreary, and within there is a dead wife and a 
husband who would rejoice if he were laid beside her. 

Everything here seems dead — ^the hills, rocks, and 
sea — all are but things ; the persons who were their life 
have gone, and there are fe^ even to speak of the old 
familiar faces. Verily a man’s life can be found in God 
only. Peace we can have — it must be ; happiness 
may be.” 

“ MoTiday, Qth July , — ^Yesterday was a holy day. With- 
out it was one of surpassing splendour ; within, of holy 
peace. I preached. There was a large congregation of 
the living, but almost as large of the dead, or rather the 
Church above and below were visibly present to my spirit, 
so that we verily seemed, ‘ whether alive or asleep, to live 
togethe?* with Him,' and to be all partaking the com- 
munion of His Body and Blood — eating of the living 
Bread. The old Manse family — father, grandfather and 
grandmother, aunts and uncles, down to dear Margaret — 
seemed to be all present, and I never enjoyed more peace, 
and never Avas my heart so full. 

The scene in the churchyard was perfect, as I sat at 
the old cross and gazed on the sea, calm as the sea of 
glass, with scattered sails and blue bills, and the silence 
broken by no footfall on the green grass, but by the 
distant voice of the preacher or the sound of psalms ; 
with the lark overhead singing in joy, or thcs lambs 
bleating among the hUls, or the passing hum of the bee. 
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bu^ and contented. Life was over all, and in spite of 
death, I think a breath of God’s own life revived dear 
John’s heart. 

“ I send you a number of the Ghristicm Observer on 
Good Words. 

It is too kind to me. I thank God it has lifted off 
the burthen of dislike I was beginning to feel to the 
‘ Evangelical ’ party in England, as if there was no justice, 
mercy, or truth in them. The Record^ I see, does but 
misrepresent them all. 

“ I feel deeply the kind advice he gives, and sympa- 
thize, as you know, with it They don’t know how I 
have fought ^ the world ’ for the Church, and what I 
have kept out. But I accept with thanks the caution. 

“ May God help me to know and do His will, and to 
have kind thoughts of all men.’’ 


From Ms JouBNAi* : — 

“ Early in October I went to fulfil engagements in Eng- 
land. Preached in Liverpool, London, Stockport, and 
Ashton, and collected for the different objects, in all, 
£1,087. Spent a day at Bolton Abbey — a glorious day, — 
delighted with the scenery, and made glad by human l^dr 
ness. 

« Mr. M.P. for , was angry because I 

preached for Nonconformists ! The Church of England 
won’t let me preach in her pulpits, and out of respect for 
the Church he thinks I should preach for no one else ! 

“ I think it not only allowable, but right, in the Stock- 
port Sunday schools, to teach reading, writing, and music 
to the poor, who are obliged to work all the week, and 
who can go nowhere else. What I object to is — 1, that 
well-to-do children should be thus taught ; 2, that arith- 
metic should be taught on Sunday. 

“ I like the Nonconformists for their liberality ; but 
I am more and more convinced that a country must 
have many Churches to express and feed different min ds ^ 
and that the Establishment is a huge blessing along 
with Dissent. 



** October, Saturday . — ^Went to Balmoral — ^found Glad- 
stone had gone. Found the old hearty and ha2>py friends. 
Preached in the morning on ‘ Peace not happiness/ and in 
the church on ‘ The Gadarene demoniac.’ 

“‘What do you think said little Princess Beatrice to 
me. ‘ I am an aunt, Dr. Macleod, yet my nejDhew William 
(of Prussia) won’t do what I bid him ! Both he and Eliza- 
beth refused to shut the door! Is that not naughty?’ I 
never saw truer, or more natural, healthy children. God 
bless them ! 

“ Monday . — Lady Augusta, Dr. Jenner, and I, drove to 
Garbhalt. At night I read Bums and ‘ Old Mortality ’ 
aloud to the Court. The Royal Family were not present. 
General Grey is quite up to the Scotch. 

“ Tuesday . — ^Drove to Aberdeen to the inauguration of 
the Prince Consort’s statue. 

“ Here let me go back to impress on my memory the 
glorious Monday at the Garbhalt. The day was delicious. 
The river was fuU, and of that dark-brown, mossy hue 
which forms such a fine contrast of colour to the foam of 
the stream and the green banks. The view of the woods, 
the valley, Invercatdd, and the mountains, was superb. 
The forests were coloured with every shade, from the 
deep green of the pines and firs, to the golden tints of 
the deciduous trees. Masses of sombre shadow, broken by 
masses of light, intermingled over the blown hills and 
broad valley, while the distant hills and clouds met in 
glorious confusion. It was a day to be had in remem- 
brance. 

“I was asked Friday fortnight to go to Inverary to 
meet the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia. I did so, 
and returned Saturday. It was a happy visit. 

“ The Monday following I went to visit Prince Alfred 
at Holyrood, and staid till Wednesday. The Crown 
Prince and Princess there. I think the Crown Prince a 
simple, frank, unaffected, and affectionate man. 

“ We had an evening party, and they left on Tuesday 
night at ten. 

“We have had a small newspaper-letter controversy 
about the Established Church becoming Episcopalian. 
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Nonsense ! We must hold fast by our own past, and 
jfrom this national root grow np in adaptation to the 
necessities of the times in all things non-essential, and 
from their nature variable. But such a union is impossi- 
ble I The Free Church speaks of uniting with the United 
Presbyterian. It will be a queer evolution in history, 
utterly inexplicable on any principle save that of church 
ambition. 

They wiU cease to exist the moment they join. They 
will have lost all, the U. P.*s gained all, and we much. 
Our strength must be in the width of our sympathies — ^in 
our national inolusiveness, not eajclusiveness. 

“An amusing, siUy, yet not unimportant event has 
occurred in relation to Good Words. The Free Presbytery 
of Strathbogie has overtured the General Assembly of the 
Free Church against it Against a 6d. periodical, with 
which ^they have nothing to do ! This is to me very 
interesting as a social phenomenon. Oh, my God, help 
me to be charitable ! Help me to be weak to the weak, 
to be silent about them, and to do Thy will ! 

November 27th. — Thank God, my working man's 
church is in a fair way of being finished. I have 
realised £1,700, and I feel assured God will give me the 
£2,500. 

“We have taken ground for a school and a church at 
Parkhead. All in faith that God will provide the money 
for both. 

“ The working men’s services have been carried on since 
November 1, and never were better attended. Thank 
God! 

“ But I have been two years trying to get up a working 
man’s church. There are noble exceptions ; but I have 
found shocking illustrations of the spirit of greed among 
the wealthy. 

“ The sun of life is setting. Let me work, and rest in 
soul. 

“ Thackeray is dead, a most kind-hearted man. Mac- 
nab told me that he had him in charge coming home from 
Calcutta, and that the day after he parted from him in 
London, the boy returned, and throwing his arms about 
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his neck, burst into tears, from sheer affection in meeting 
his Mend again. He said he never knew a more loving 
boy, Thackeray was in Weimar the year before I was 
there. We had a long talk about the old place and 
people. I felt he had a genuine heart. 

“Delivered again my lecture on East and West in 
Glasgow. I think God is giving me a great work to do 
in Glasgow for the poor. It must and will be done by 
some one, why not me ? I am nothing except as an 
instrument, and God can make use of me. 

“D.V., let this be my work for 



dlAPTEE xvn. 
1864—65. 


TJE lifls given in ‘ Eastward’ so Ml an aocount of 
XX. Ms visit to Palestine that it wonld be super- 
fluous to quote at any length from the letters he sent 
to his family. He was accompanied on this tour 
by Mr. Strahan, his publisher, and by his brother 
Donald ; and from first to last it afforded him 
unmingled enjoyment. Every new ev«it, whether 
it were a eydone or a donkey-ride, gave him fresh 
pleasure ; every remarkable spot, from Malta to 
Constantinople, stirred his enthusiasm. 

Any one who has travelled in Palestine can under- 
stand how fatiguin g it must have been for a man of 
bis age wA physique to pass days in the saddle in such 
a climate. Yet there were few evenings on which 
the encampment was not made a scene of merriment 
by his good-natured ftm with the Eellahin or Bedawin 
who crowded round the tents. He had provided 
himself, before leaving London, with musical snuff- 
boxes and fireworks, and it was his delight to hear 
the ‘ MashallahP of the astonished natives when music 
burst out in some unexpected corner, or when a 
rocket whizzed aloft and fell in a shower of fire. He 
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claimed use of fireworks as an original inven- 
tion for the protection of travellers, and lie was so 
confident of its merits that he would not have been 
sorry had the Bedawin of the Jordan given him a feir 
opportunity of showing the effect on their valour of 
a discharge of crackers or a bouquet of rockets. 


From his JoubnaIi: — 

^"Fehruary 14. — I start to-morrow with Donald and 
Strahan for Palestine. To leave my wife and children and 
parish for so long a time I feel to be very solemn. Why 
take it ? I have a free conscience towards God — ^He has 
cleared away every difficulty, so that I hope, come what 
may, that it is His will that I go — and that I am not de- 
ceiving myself in thinking so. 

“ May my darling mother be preserved to me, and my 
dear brothers and sisters. 

Oh Thou who hast hitherto led me, bring me back in 
safety, and bless this tour for health of body and soul I ’’ 


Tv Mrs. MAcnEon : — 

“ . . . I cannot convey to you the impression which that 
night’s exploration of Malta made upon me. 1 associate it 
with Venice and the Kremlin as the three sights which 
most surpassed my expectation and delighted me, though 
in different ways. The night was glorious ; I read a note 
in the moonlight with the most perfect ease, and there was 
shed over every object a subdued brightness, which, with 
the perfect calm and silence everywhere, gave the whole 
scene a marvellous beauty. We passed up steep narrow 
streets, the houses so oriental-looking, with flat roofs and 
every variety of balcony — quite Moorish. We stood before 
the palace and church of the old knights, and could dis* 
tinguish every tracery of the Saracenic architecture, which 
all seemed as if erected yesterday. We reached at last the 
Barrocca, where there is a famous view of the great harbour, 
and were admitted into the battery through the favour of 
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tiie gunner. We then gazed down on the dark water, with 
dark ships of war asleep, and the diamond brilliant lights 
of boats skimming along, from which a Maltese song 
was heard from the boatmen, every note ringing through 
the elastic air. Batteries, batteries everywhere; huge 
white walls of solid rock, precipices in lines and angles, 
and rampart above rampart, lined with huge guns that 
looked down into the harbour and were surrounded by 
piles of shot ; endless — endless walls and bastions, that 
made one giddy to look down, all gleaming in the moon- 
light, with sentinels pacing in silence, their bayonets 
glancing, and the English voice alone heard, ‘ Who goes 
there ? ’ You can have no idea what a poem it was ! We 
came at last to the bastion on which Lord Hastings is 
buried, and I cannot tell you what I felt as I stood beside 
his mausoleum, with the white marble statue of a figure 
reclining upon a couch. I could trace his features in the 
moonlight, so sweet and sad. How the whole scene became 
mingled, you know how, with my past life as connected 
with his widow and family I I felt so thankful to have 
seen it. 

I was immensely impressed also by such buildings as 
the Library of the Knights and the Palace of the Grand 
Master, now the Governor’s residence. It does one’s heart 
good to be made to realise the existence of men of taste 
and power like these knights, whom God raised up to judge 
Israel and to defend the Church from the Philistine Turks. 
In Scotland we forget all that was here done by God, ‘ in 
various times and divers manners,’ for the good of the 
Church and of the world. We know more about the 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers than about these grand 
knights who did their part so well, but who, when they 
had done this, were removed for something better.” 


To Ms OrrHiDKEur 

Pbok Jaffa. 

Dr. Philip, the missionary, was waiting for us, and had 
horses, so we set off to his farm. It was a lovely starry 
night, without a moon. We passed through lanes of’ 
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Ccbctua or prickly pear, in some places fifteen feet bigh, 
on every side orange groves, and the whole air filled with 
the croaking of frogs. 

This has been another delightful day, full of interest 
and enjoyment. This family is so nice. There are four 
girls. They have just been sitting on my knee and say- 
ing, " Oh, do teU another story.’ I have played ' London 
town ’ with them, and given them such a tickling ! I have 
also swallowed the tumbler, and done all my tricks, and 
let off a Roman candle to amuse them. 

“ The roof of the house is flat, and I went up on it. 
What a view ! To the west the blue sea, to the east the 
hills of Judea. The house itself is on the plain of Sharon. 
W^ithin a mile is Jaffa, where Peter lived with Simon the 
tanner, and had the vision, and where he healed Dorcas. 
The road is close to the garden along which he must have 
travelled to Cesarea to meet the Centurion ; and to the 
south we could see Lydda, where he healed Eneas who was 
sick of the palsy. 

“ Our first encampment was very picturesque. We had 
a beautiful, immense tent with five nice iron beds, carpets, 
bath, wax candles, and a superb dinner of several courses 
with dessert, &c. But 
for sleep ! The donkeys 
braying, horses kicking, 
camels groaning, Arabs 
chattering, and the fleas 
and musquitoes biting ! 

Fatigue alone could make 
us sleep. But since then 
we sleep famously. With 
our camels, asses, and 
horses we make a good 
appearance. We have 
dragoman, cook, servant, 
and horsekeeper, with 
camel drivers, who sleep 
on the ground beside their 
noble animals. Meeki, the master of the horses and asses, 
rides in front, and the Dragouoan Hassan rides behind, 
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** But I must tell you of our first view of Jerusalem I 
“ It was about four when we reached the plain before 
Gibeon, and saw Neby Samuel, or Mizpeh. It took about 
half an hour’s riding to get up to the top of Mizpeh. We 
ascended to the summit of the Mosque, once a church, and 
there 1 — such a sight as remains for life on the memory 
There was Jerusalem ! . . . . 

The nearness of these places struck me. But the 
grand feature, which took me quite by surprise, was the 
huge wild wall of the Dead Sea mountains glowing red in 
the setting sun — so wild, so majestic a setting. And then 
all these towns in sight, with such memories ! Below us 
was Gibeon with its memoiy, and the plain at our feet 
where the battle took place, and the steep descent down 
which Joshua drove the enemy, and then farther down the 
plain of Philistia and the sea, Carmel in the distance. Was 
it not marvellous ? How many had seen Jerusalem from 
this point ! Here Coeur de Lion first saw it, and millions 
more. 

“We rode into Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s Gate, with 
Olivet to the left, Gethsemane below. I took off my hat, 
and in my heart blessed God, as my horse’s hoofs clattered 
through the gate.” 


To Mrs, Macleod ; — 

* Jebusaleiuc, FaLm SuTtday ^ 20th March, 

“ I went out this morning to the Mount of Olives about 
ten o’clock. The morning was hot but not sultry. I 
walked down the Via Dolorosa, as every street in Jerusalem 
may well be called, if filth and rubbish may be called 
dolorous. I went out by St. Stephen’s Gate, crossed the 
Kedron, and ascended Olivet on the Bethany road until I 
reached the top where Clirist wept over Jerusalem. There 
I paused. The spot is certain. I sat there and read 
Mark xiii. (see v. 3). You can tell within a few yards 
where He stopped and gazed. All was perfect silence. The 
birds were singing among the olives, the bee hummed 
from flower to flower. Opposite was the city, from 
which no sound proceeded. Yet I could have made my 



words heard by any one standing on the Temple’ area 
There was a holy stillness in the scene quite indescribable. 
I then walked slowly over a part of Olivet until the road 
above Bethany appeared. It wound below me. Along it 
that procession had come on Palm Sunday. Along it He 
led his disciples on the day of the ascension, and from the 
point in sight above the village He probably ascended. I 
knelt down and prayed among the olives, and thanked God 
for aU my marvellous mercies, and commended you all to 
His care, and dedicated myself anew to His service. I 
retraced my steps, and descended to the Kedron through 
the vast burial-place of the Jews. It is an old tradition 
with them that here is to be the Day of Judgment, and 
that to this spot all souls must pass through the earth. 
To save trouble, they are here buried. The hiU side 
is paved with grave-stones all directed towards the Temple, 
and having Hebrew inscriptions. Hundreds and thousands 
lie here. Jews from every quarter of the globe, Eabbins 
and rascals, men of God and men of gold, have sought a 
resting-place here ever since the destruction of the Temple. 
I never saw such a valley of dry bones. It reaches up 
nearly to the spot where Christ wept over Jerusalem, and 
is at once a sad comment on His tears, and yet rebukes 
one when in despair it is said of the Jews, ^ Can these dry 
bones live 

** I passed Gethsemane, but did not enter. It is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and is laid out like a cafd restaurant. 
I don’t believe in it, so I passed on farther up the valley, 
until I reached a spot which was interesting to me as one 
which would have answered all the requirements of Calvary 
more than any I have seen 

“ There is really nothing interesting in Jerusalem itself. 
All the streets are narrow lanes, like the closes in Edin- 
burgh ; some of them covered over to keep the heat out, 
some paved with slippery stones, some rough earth. At 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre I was most profoundly 
touched by watching the pilgi’ims who crushed in and out. 
They were mostly Russians and Copts, with Greeks from 
the Levant. Oh ! what faces, what marvellous faces, 
dresses and expressions ! One was carried centuries back. 
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The intense and affectionate devotion with which some 
•jri'ggflfl the sepulchre was to me very touching. It was as 
a Gk>d to them. There are at present some English devotees, 
mnlfl and female, here, half puppies, half superstitious. In 

this hotel is a Mi*. who signs himself ‘ Priest of the 

Church of England,’ who seems to be father confessor 
to an elderly rich lady. They walk with candles in the 
processions, and attend all tlie services. But I have no 
time to tell you of the odd half-cracked characters who 
come to this city. ‘The Cliurch,’ ‘The Jews,’ ‘The 
’ are the crotchets. The Jews and the Moslems 
have their crazes also.” 


To his Sister jAins 

Fbom Nazajketh, March 1864. 

“ An hour ago I left my tent and paced slowly along a 
path which led to a low ridge of hills, or ‘a brae face/ 
The moon was shining gloriously among the stars, our own 
northern stars, in a cloudless sky. I sat down and gazed on 
a small town which clasped the low hills on the opposite 
side of the narrow valley, like a necklace of white coral. At 
one end, and down in the valley a few hundred yards, were 
the lights from our tents, which, in the pure air, scintillated 
like diamonds. Not a sound was heard but the barking 
of dogs, and the croaking of frogs. Tou can understand 
my feelings better than I can describe them when I tell 
you that the village was Nazareth 1 And you can sym- 
pathize with me when I say to you that, after gazing 
awhile in almost breathless silence, and thinking of Him 
who had there lived and laboured and preached ; and see- 
ing in the moonlight near me the well of the city to which 
He and Mary had often come, and, farther off, the white 
precipice over which they had threatened to cast Him ; and 
then tracing in my mind the histories connected with other 
marvellous scenes in His life, until ‘Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews ’ died at Jerusalem, and all the inexpres- 
sibly glorious results since that day which has made the 
name of this place identical with the glory of the world ; 
and when I thought of all that I and others dear to me 



had received from BSm, and from all He was and did, 
you will not wonder that I knelt down and poured out 
my soul to God in praise and prayer. And in that prayer 
there mingled the events of my past life, and all my 
friends whom I loved to mention by name, and my dear 
father, and the old Highlands, the state of the Church 
and of the world, until I felt Christ so real, that had He 
appeared and spoken it would not have seemed strange. 
I reiurned more solemnized than from the Communion, 
and bless God for such an hour. Disappointed with Pales- 
tine ! I cannot tell .you what it has been to me, more, far, 
fai more than I anticipated. It has been a Holy Land 
every step of it. I have drunk instruction and enjoyment 
by every pore. I don’t care for the towns, for they are 
not ike towns, but totally different — ^but the sites of them, 
the views from them, the relationship of one to another t 
O h! it is inexpressibly delightful Think only of this 
one day. From an old tower in Jezreel I looked out at one 
window ; there was Gilboa beside me, and below, gleaming 
in the sunshine, the well of Gideon, and beyond Bethsh4n, 
where the bodies of Saul and Jonathan were hung up, 
and the ridge of Little Hermon, over which Saul went to 
Endor, and beyond the hills of Gilead, and the plain up 
which Jehu drove, and the spot, or very near it, where 
Naboth’s vineyard must have been. From another window 
was Little Hermon, and, in a green nook, Shunem. From 
another window Taanach, Megiddo and Carmel ; while the 
glorious plain of Esdraelon, dotted with Bedawin tents and 
flocks, stretched around! Then in an hour after we 
entered Nain, and gazed on Tabor beside us ; and after 
remaining at Nain, and reading the story of the blessed 
miracle, we crossed the plain, and for an hour wound our 
way through the little glens (so like the Highlands) of the 
mountains of Galilee, until we came to this sweet retired 
nest among the lovely Jenowes. What a day in a man’s 
life ! and yet it is but one of many. 

""Easter SuTtday . — have come down from the ruins of 
the old Castle of Safed. The day is glorious, and more so 
from there having been deluges of rain all night and this 
morning, and masses of cvmuU clouds break the blue space 
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of lihe skv, and cast on tlie landscape deep shadows that 
relieve the eye from the usual glare. I was seated on the 
highest point of a hiU which sweeps up from the Lake of 
Tiberias nearly three thousand feet, and is encircled by the 
town of Safed, and crowned with the grand ruins of the 
old Crusader castle. Below lay the Lake of Tiberias, 
still and calm; the green plain of Genesareth, with 
the ruins of Magdaln., and probably Capernaum, below us 
round a bay. On the opposite side was the valley where 
the miracle of the Gadarene demoniac took place. The 
end of the lake where the Jordan enters the lake, and 
where Bethsaida was, was concealed by a hill ; but there 
below lay the immortal lake itself — ^the most femous lake in 
the world — about which I need not speak to you — and 
when looking at it, could hardly speak to any one. Beyond 
the lake stretched the table-land of the Hauran on to the 
horizon. The green valley of the Jordan was seen at the 
south end- To the right was Tabor, and the mountains 
of Galilee and Samaria farther away, with sunlight and 
cloud and shadows over them. 

It was my last look of Tiberias, and, with it, of the true 
Holy Land. I can trace Christ’s steps no more. I had 
sailed on Tiberias, Friday evening (Good Friday), and at 
our request the fishermen let down their net for a draught 
and caught nothing, though they often get great hauls. 
We rode along its shores past Magdala, and now 1 have 
bidden it farewell for ever in this life. I felt to-day as 
when taking my last look of Jerusalem, as if it were the 
last look of some beloved friend, whom, however, I hope 
to see purified and renewed in the new heavens and the 
new eartL My heart is ftill as I say fereweU. I shall see 
the Lebanon, Sidon, Damascus and other places, but not 
such holy spots as I have been gazing on with prayer and 
praise ; spots in which heaven and earth, men and angels, 
have met, and in which things have taken place and words 
have been uttered, which have moulded the history of the 
world and will be more femous in eternity than in time, 
and among saints in Heaven than among sinners on earth.” 
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To Mtb. Maoleod : — 

Peom Athens. 

“ I am so thankful to have seen this after Palestine. It 
does not lessen my first love. It completes the circle of 
the past — ^Paul and the Areopagus unite the two. There 
are many striking contrasts between them. 

“ When I look over the landscape from the Acropolis, or 
journey over the country around, there is not a village near, 
nor a ruin, nor spot, with the exception of Salamis and 
Marathon, that is famous for any great fact which the world 
knows of or feels interested in. In Palestine every hill 
and village is alive with history. It is Athens alone — 
there it is the whole country. Then again, while I 
recognise all that Athens has given to the world, whether 
of art, philosophy, histor}^ poetry, or eloquence, as precious 
gifts from God, a grand portion of the education of our 
race, which has told as no other has done on the culture 
of mankind — yet how different in kind, in universality, in 
intensity, has been the influence of Palestine I An old 
shepherd who lived four thousand years ago, like Abraham, 
is almost worshipped by the Mahommedans, Jews, and 
Christians, and is known as ‘^El Khulil,^^ the Friend of 
God. What has he been — ^what have others in Palestine 
been — ^to the spirits and hearts of the race ? While the 
kings and gods of Egypt have passed away, the people 
who live beneath the Acropolis know him, and don^t know 
the names even of their mighty dead who have nevertheless 
immortalised their city. There are thirty marble chairs in 
the Theatre of Dionysus, which were the official seats of 
the priests of Bacchus, and of the different village or 
parish temples. They have not a representative on earth ! 
Athens has given much to the world! but in Palestine 
the Father was revealed to it. That is the gift of gifts 
to the whole family of man.” 


From his J otraNAii : — 

‘‘May 1, Sunday Mormmg , — returned Friday night 
from my tour. I record the mercy of God to me and 
mine, but I have no words to express what that has been 
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I liave had one of the most glorious tours which man can 
have in this world — Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, 
Joppa, Jerusalem by Bethoron, Hebron, the Dead Sea, 
Marsaba, north to Tiberias by Samaria, Nazareth, Safed, 
Sidon, Beyrout, Damascus, Cyprus, Rhodes, Smyrna, 
Athens, Marathon, Constantinople, and home by the 
Danube, and Vienna, Dresden, Hanover. I have not 
had an hour’s ill health or anxiety of mind. We have all 
been happy and enjoyed everything intensely. I cannot 
count my gains. I feel as if I had searched for hid 
treasure, expecting hundreds and found thousands. And 
then at home the mercy has been so wonderful Every- 
thing in my parish has gone on with perfect smoothness. 

And now the desire of my heart is, that the same God 
of mercy and grace may enable me to turn this and all He 
has given me to the best possible account for the good of 
my people and country. May I be able to gather up the 
fragments of time that remain ! May I be enabled to do 
good to my fellow-men by word, by my pen, by my life 
and labour ; to live simply, truly, and unselfishly ; and so 
through faith in God to be carried through the battle of 
life which rages loud and long around me, among the poor 
and ignorant and among ecclesiastics ! God of truth, lead 
me into all truth ! God of power, strengthen me ! God 
of wisdom, direct me I God of love, fill my heart ! And 
grant that when days of darkness fall — ^when afiiiction 
comes, sickness, or weak old age, I may be strengthened 
in the faith of Thy Fatherhood by recalling the marvellous 
mercies of these past months, added to all those received 
from Thy hand, when verily I am unworthy of the least ! 
Amen and amen. So endi a memorable period of my 
life! 

Jwris 3, One A.M. — this day enter my fifty-second 
year. I do so blessing and praising God.” 

The General Assembly of this year tmanimotisly 
appointed him to the Convenership of the India Mis- 
sion; and with much gratitude for the confidence 
thus reposed in him, he determined to devote his 
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energies to its advancement. To awaken a lively 
interest in Missionary affairs, and to promote a more 
effective method of conducting them, was henceforth 
to be one of the great works of his life. His journals 
show how many places he visited, and indicate the 
variety of meetings he addressed with this view, but 
they convey a very inadequate impression of the time 
he had to spend in reading, in correspondence, and in 
anxious thought. 


From Ms JoiraarAri t— 

“June 12, 1864. — ^There are several events in my life 
which I should like to record. The fii-st of these is the unani- 
mous offer — ^unsought for and unexpected, God knoweth— 
by the General Assembly of the Convenership of the India 
Mission. I have accepted of this without doubt, though 
not without solemn and prayerful consideration — ^for I 
have tried, at least for the last twenty-five years, to accept 
of whatever work is offered to me in God’s providence. I 
have, rightly or wrongly, always believed that a man’s 
work is given to .him — that it need not so much be sought 
as accepted — that it is floated to one’s feet like the in&nt 
Moses to Pharaoh’s daughter. 

“ Mission work has been a possession of my spirit ever 
since 1 became a minister ; I feel that God has long been 
educating me for it I go forth tolerably well informed as 
to facta, and loving the work itself, with heart, soul, and 
strength, 1 accept it from God, and have perfect confidence 
in the power and grace of God to give us the men and the 
money. Thank God for calling me in my advanced years 
to so glorious and blessed a work. 

“We want men — God-loving men. These are to be 
obtained chiefly through prayer. ‘ Pray the Lord of the 
Harvest to send forth labourers.* We want money, but 
the silver and gold are the Lord’s, and He can open up 
every purse, and my hope is in Him. 

“ It is my intention to address Presbyteries, and to hold 
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public meetings ererjrwbere for aiding the glorious work 
The Lord be with me to give me the Spirit of Christ and 
of a sound mind to consider my brethren, to support the 
Veak, to be patient to all, to help the weak to good, and 
to trust God for the increase, while we plant and water 
according to their need. 

“ An immense deal has yet to be done. We have to re- 
consider the whole idea of missions — ^the preaching mis- 
sion, and how to preach and what to preach, so as to get 
at the Hindoo and Mussulman mind ; the teaching mis- 
sion, and how the child is to be treated in relation to his 
heathen parent ; the tract mission, and what sort of 
tracts India needs ; the healing mission, and the place 
which hospital and alms-giving should hold. We have 
to consider the organization and local government of 
missions, and howto build up congregations so as to bring 
the moral power, the character, and the Christian order of 
the family and the congregation to bear on the work. We 
have to consider the retiring allowances for missionaries 
and the sick, the relationship of the missions of one 
Church to another, &c. The Lord be with us ! His 
Spirit can do it. He loves it It is His work. We are 
but fellow-workers. 

I have lost a dear friend in Principal Leitch. Poor 
dear Boss 1 I cannot think of the world as henceforth 
without him — so simple and true, so loyal, so genuine ! I 
have, with very few exceptions, no such friend on earth — 
Hone who knew my failings as he did, none to cover 
them as he did, none to love me in spite of them as he 
did Well, he is another portion of my treasure in heaven ! 
And so is Tom Baird, the carter, the beadle of my working 
man’s church, as noble a fellow as ever lived — God-fearing, 
true, .unselfish. I shall never forget what he said when I 
asked him to stand at the door of the working man’s con- 
gregation and when I thought he was unwilling to do so in 
his working clothes. ‘ If,’ said I, ‘ you don’t like to do it, 

Tom, if you are ashame d * * Ashamed 1 ’ he exclaimed 

as he turned round upon me. ‘ I’m mair ashamed o’ yer- 
seT, sir. Div’ ye think that I believe, as ye ken I do, that 
Jesus Christ, who died for me, was stripped o’ his raiment 
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on the cross, and that I Na, na, I’m prood tae stan’ at 

the door.’ Dear good fellow 1 There he stood for seven 
winters without a sixpence of pay ; all from love, though 
at my request the working congregation gave him a silver 
watch. 

“When he was dying from small-pox, the same un- 
selfish nature appeared. When asked if they would let 
me know, he replied, ‘ There’s nae man leevin’ I like as I 
do him. I know he wad come. But he shouldna come 
on account of his wife and bairns, and so ye maun na’ tell 
him I ’ I never saw him in his illness, never hearing of 
his danger till it was too late. 

“This India mission presses itself with greater solemnity 
on me every day ; I feel Jesus has given us to do the 
noblest work which can occupy the energies of men here 
below or of angels above — ^not foreign missions only, but 
all missions, every effort, from that in our own hearts, our 
own families, our congregations, to make men know God, 
and thus to respond to His own lova All bur diffi- 
culties are in ourselves. We are so poor, so mean, so 
cowardly ; there is such a want of thorough consecration, 
which is just a loving spirit of true liberty and perfect 
peace. It alarms me greatly, yet not enougL 

“I will labour and pray for the establishment of strong 
missions, and, above all, — above all for men who peril their 
souls, their all in Christ ! Oh, for godly men to be mis- 
sionaries. A godly man has God’s spirit with him to guide 
him, direct him, bless him. This is the all in all. Such 
a man must be a useful man. A man of love, real and 
genuine, is the godly man. Jesus Christ, Lord of the 
Harvest, for this I pray ! give us godly missionaries ! Lord, 

I believe ; help my unbelief. Oh, my Saviour, bless this 
mission work ! My beloved Saviour, my hope is in Thee I 

“I wish £10,000 a year at least, and ten men at least, 
to preach Christ to India. If I had not faith in Christ 1 
sliould despair.” 
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To Hb Mothee : — 

July im, 1864. 

‘‘This goes merely to certify to you, on the best 
authority, that (1) I have addressed, since I saw you, both 
Presbyteries and public meetings at Dunoon, Perth, Dun- 
keld, bupar-Angus, Forfar, Cupar-Fife ; (2) that this week 
I have to do ditto at Dunse, Greenlaw, Chimside, Lin- 
lithgow ; (3) the week after at Galashiels, Selkirk, Kelso, 
Hawick, Melrose ; (i) that I am not suffering from sore 
throat, sore back, head, heart, lungs, brain, nerves, muscles, 
sinews, legs, arms, back, neck, heels, toes — ^but am from 
tip to toe jolly. 

“ My work, bless God, goes on beautifully. All so kind 
and cordial. I feel more thankful than I can tell, and I 
am in perfect peace and in great feather/^ 


To Dr. Chaeteeis : — 

Augtu^, 1864. 

“ The * missionary who we hoped would have gone 
withdraws, as his parents say ‘ No.’ Parental aiBSrmatives 
are generally gladly given to good money prospects in the 
East, or to prospects of promotion, with the chance of a 
bullet through the brain of their beloved. 

“ Faith, if not dead, sleepeth. We cannot create 
missionaries. We can pray and wait — ^ay, for a lifetime, 
if needs be. 

“ It would in the end be a rich gain to the Church if 
deep silence for years was the only response to her call for 
missionaries, and that this brought Divinity professors and 
ministers to their knees before a throne of grace. 

“ How can Christ do many, or any, mighty works, if 
there te no faith ? How can He give, if we don’t as a 
Church ask like men in earnest ?” 


From his OouENAii : — 

PiXEiOOHBlE. 

“ Thursday, the anniversary of my marriage. We went 
up Glen Tilt, and had a pic-nic with our children only ; 
and, amidst the glories of the earth, rejoiced that they 
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were tom into suet a world, with such a Father and 
Saviour. Oh yes, very, very thankful were we both. Oh, 
my Father, the only thing I dread is sin in my darlings. 
Good Lord, loving Father, deliver us from that hell 1 
“ We had another fine day at the Loch, and all ended by 
an evening in company with dear John Shairp, at the river 
side, hearing John McPherson, the piper, play out his 
glorious pibrochs. What a power they have over me ! I 
wept like a child hearing them. My father and all the 
romantic past mingled with their every note.* 

“ My children are a source of unspeakable blessing, yet 
Christian anxiety. I feel more and more that there is a 
f life totally different in kind from the life in the natural 
man; a life in the Spirit, which must be begun and 
developed into life everlasting by God*s Spirit, for which 
we must pray. How solemn is the fact of the I — the 
personality — the out-of-us individualism of each child 1 
How impossible to renew the soul of one we would die 
for. Oh, my Father, it is Thy work I We cling to Thea 
September 6. — Left Saturday morning to visit the 
Prince of Wales at Abergeldie. 

** It is a glorious Highland residence. The golden pil- 
lared pines, the royal heather, the great sweep of the 
valley, the high ranges, the quiet ! 

• ** Wlien we speak of the bap^ipe we mean the great war-pipe, 
played nob by the wretched half-gipsy performers who presume to 
finger it, hut hy that personification of ^gnity — ^pardon the expression 
— the genuine piper, whose slow and measured tread and erect hear- 
ing combine to express his earnest love for, and his sense of, the 
dignity of his calling. The music, moreover, we assume to he the 
pibroch only. We call the pibroch ‘music’ just as we would that of 
the music of the midnight storm as it roars .ihrongh the pine fo^e^t, or 
the screams of the blast among the mountain peaks, or the music 
of the crested sea- wave as it thunders on the rocky shore. And 
to those who understand the carefuUy composed structure of the 
music of the bagpipe, there is a pathos and depth of feeling sug- 
gested hy it which a Highlander done can fuUy sympathize with ; 
associated too, as it always is, with the most touching memories of Hs 
home and country. It summons up both before his mward eye. It 
xeyives the faces and forms of the departed. It opens up panoramas 
of mountain, loch, and glen ; and thus, if it excites the stranger to 
laughter, it excites the Highlander to tears, as no other music can do, 
in spite of the most refined culture of other years.” — “ Mountatn, ioc7», 
and Glen.** 
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" I had a sweet walk in the forest 

“ Left on Monday at 11 for Inverness, and have had 
meetings at Tain, 600 or 600 present, mostly of the 
Free Church. 

“I have heen amazed with Eoss and Sutherland. I 
never beheld such a combination of highly cultivated fields 
with good wooding and picturesque scenery. It has the 
luxurious cultivation of Kelso with the scenery of the 
Highlands. Yet this country which has but one form of 
Church government, one confession of faith, one form of 
worship, is more literally divided, more sectarian, than any 
country I have ever been in. The feelings of the Free 
Church to the Establishment (for it is chiefly on their part, 
beyond doubt) are hardly equalled by those of the Eoman 
Catholics in Galway to a Protestant missionary, or those of 
the Mohammedan in Damascus to a Christian. So it has 
been hitherto, and that, as usual, owing to the clergy, 
those sources of so much good and of so much evU to the 
Church of God. 

“ But I was most thankful to see men that were worthies 
of the Free Kirk come to my meetings. This eased my 
heart. I prayed God to be able to speak truth, that would 
reach deeper down than all their controversies, and such 
as would make for peace. Would that my brethren would 
concentrate themselves in faith on doing good, ‘ seeking 
first the kingdom of God,’ and leaving Christ to arrange 
and add aU other things unto them. 

“A Sutherland missionary to India would be a blessing 
to all of them and to their people. 

“ October 6. — ^Have had meetings at Inverary, Falkirk, 
and Hamilton (Presbytery). I have been fagged, bothered, 
addled, dowie.” 

To Mrs. Maoleod 

Ajbbedben, Odoler \0th. 

“ I have a short time before I address the Synod at two, 
to write to you. I don’t know why I should feel so very 
much to-day ; but I have been for two hours preparing 
with head and heart to speak worthily on this great sub- 
ject. My heart trembles for the ark of God. I do feel 
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this to be a crisis in our mission history, and "I am so 
anxious. In proportion as I believe in the certainty of 
success if we seek the Lord, and humbly endeavour to do 
His work, in that proportion I feel the terrible sin and 
eternal loss if it is not done. I heard Doctor Duff last 
night. I have not seen him since we met in Paris, long 
ago, at the Alliance, nor have I heard him since he made 
his great speech in the Assembly of ’38. He is, of course, 
older, and visibly feebler ; but that very feebleness was to 
me so touchingly eloquent. How humbled I felt before him, 
how inwardly I revered and blessed the old soldier of the 
cross. I have desires and words, weak and feeble. But 
he is the living embodiment of work done.” 


To a Belaiive who Lad aimoniioed Lis Letrothal 

“Of course I know all you feel and all you think. 
‘ You feel that ’—of course you do — ' and that if ' — of 
course — ‘ and that no man ’—of course — ‘ and that your 
own heart can tell ’ — ^no doubt of it — ‘ and that when you 
came home last night you ’ — ^who denies it ? — ' and that 
the solemnity of’ — I agree with you. 

“God bless you, my dear boy I No one more deeply 
sympathizes with you.” 

The following letter was written after opening a 
box of edible fungi which had lain in the house for 
some days, during his absence from home, having been 
sent him by Dr. EsdaUe, well known for Ms advocacy 
of the use of horseflesh, and for his ^periments in 
pisciculture, and still better known for his heroic and 
successful efforts to found a College for Ministers’ 
Daughters : 


To tbs Bev. Dr. Ehdatlx, BesooLie 

oa. 2Bth, 186«. ' 

" My dear 'F.a.sdfl.il — or Esdale — or Esdaile, for such a 
queer fellow cannot be easily made out. I received your 
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puddock ‘stools after I returned home from a mission tour. 
As holy things, or as noxious things, they were set aside by 
the family, with mingled feelings of awe, mystery, and 
terror. That death was in the box was obvious to the 
senses — ^but death of what ? Was it a new murder ? A 
man’s head, or a whole child, or a leg of some Briggs ? 
I myself opened the box with one careful hand while I 
held my nose with another. It was an awful evidence of 
the doctrine of corruption ! But not of the will, and so I 
thank you heartily for your goodwill in sending me the 
deadly poison and congratulate myself on my escape. 
Why did you expect the Barony ^ Your sermon was 
highly acceptable ; but why kill the parson i Esdaile ! 
you know what you are, and if you don’t stop these 
savage feastings on mare’s flesh and mushrooms. I’ll have 
you up as a witch or murderer. 

“lianks I say for your foul intentions, and for my 
lucky escape. 

“ Go along ! You mushroom wasting, horseflesh eating, 
oyster breeding, mussel growing, salmon fishing. Ministers* 
Daughters training, good for everything mortal’* 


To ids Mother : — 

“ I have been every night, except Saturday, away from 
my own family ! It is very hard, but ‘ what can a fellow 
do?’ 

“Dr. Duff has written me a very kind letter to meet 
him here next week. 

“ The Free Xirk have subscribed handsomely to my 
mission. 

“ The first man I called on gave me ;6250 I and wrote 
such a nice note.” 


From Ids J OTOHAL 

“ Dec, 18. — ^I was invited by Prince Alfred to spend the 
14th, the anniversaiy of his father’s death, with him at 
Darmstadt. The Queen commanded me to see her before I 
went, so on Monday I went to Windsor. I told her that the 
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more I was confided in, the more I felt my responsibility 
to speak the truth. That night I went, vi& Calais, to 
Darmstadt. The Prince joined the train at Bonn. 

“ To-day (Sunday) I expounded in the forenoon, and 
now express my grateful thanks to my Father, my guide, 
my help, my all, for Bis mercy to me during ibis last 
heavy and important week. 

“ Oh, let me never lose my trust in B!im, or be afraid 
of accepting any duty imposed on me in His Providence, 
but step out bravely and humbly at His bidding, sure of 
His blessing. 

I have during the past year been pretty steadily in my 
own pulpit, but with the exception of visiting the sick, I 
have been able to do little parish work, which deeply pains 
me. I have written eleven Sermons for Good Words and 
two Articles ; prepared some of the memoir of my father, 
and first part of ‘ Home Preacher/ 


To A. Stbahajt, Esq. : — 


Midnight, 


Slat Decemher, 1864, 
1st Janvxvry, 1865. 


“ God bless you, and may He enable you and me, with 
honest, simple, believing, and true hearts, to do His will, 
and, come weal or woe, to make Good Words a means of 
doing real good to our fellow-men, and so pleasing our 
Master that, when time shall be no more. He will receive 
us as faithful servants. Amen,” 


From, liis JouEEiTAij : — 

"^Jarma/ry Srd . — Let me here record, as throwing 
some light on the folly of presentiments and dreams, 
the following facts, without the slightest shadow of 
exaggeration. 

“ One evening when sitting alone, before starting by a 
night train for London, I got into an unaccountably de- 
pressed state of mind. The thought came that I, or my 
family, might be entering some great trial. It might be 
a railway accident ? Yes ! — so said I to myself, — I shall for 

VOL. II. N 
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the first time in my life take an insurance ticket for £1,000. 
This resolution brought my day dream to a conclusion, 
and I burst into a fit of laughing at my absurd fore- 
boding, which I felt was from over work. Wishing 
to change a half-crown to pay the cab before taking 
my ticket, I put one down at the ticket window, and, 
without speaking a word, received an insurance ticket 
for £1,000 and 3A, I think, back. Having forgotten my 
dream, I was taken all aback, and started. * I never asked 
for a ticket,’ I said, and was returning it, when some 
one over my shoulder said, ‘ FU take it, Doctor.’ But 
so impressed was I by the odd coincidence that I took 
it for the first (and last) time in my life. I never slept 
more soundly, and never had a safer or pleasanter 
journey. 

(2.) As to dreams. The night before last I awoke out 
of a horrible nightmare. I thought the house was burn- 
ing — Johnnie’s room on fire, and I in vain trying to take 
the dear boy out of the flames. The fact of his being 
ill since Sunday with scarlatina made the dream more pain- 
ful. I told it in the morning, and also what had occa- 
sioned it. The day before, when in the Barony, I was 
thinking what I should do if the church was on fire, and 
the idea for a few minutes quite possessed me, as any day 
it might have become a most complicated problem. 

“After telling this dream, the servant who slept next 
room to my boy, both doors being open, told me he had 
sprung up in the middle of the night, and cried out to her 
that his room was on fire, which was all nonsense. Now, on 
examination, I found that my brother had said that day, 
in his hearing, to my wife, that the only reason he dis- 
liked rooms in the attics, like his, was in event of fire. 
This had produced his dream.” 


To J. M. Ludiow, Esq. : — 

Jon., 1865. 

“ Here am I with an Indian mission to conduct, address- 
ing congregations, Presbyteries and Synods, a committee 
to manage, papers to write, correspondence to cany on^ 
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missionaries to send out and to buy tbeir outfit^ to finger 
shirts and examine towellings, to visit my people two days 


a week, preach thrice, teach a 
class every Sunday, collect money 
to build schools and churches (at 
the rate of £1,000 a year for 14 
years), to hear every man and 
woman who call on me about 
everything down to a sore finger, 
besides having to rear a family 
and keep my liver right. High 
art I” 



To liis brotlier Dokald : — 


“ Florence ! Catch me making such a fool of myself at 
this season ! Cadiz would be better, save for the Bay of 
Biscay. 



Barometer Lookmp down. 


“ Better at home — snug and comfortable." 
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From liis JoTlSNAii 

Heard of Lincoln’s death. It will, under God, be a 
huge blessing to the North, and be the ending of the ac- 
cursed South. 

“ Had Lee or Jeff Davies been assassinated, what a howl ! 
This is a mighty era in the wdrld’s history. I am ashamed 
of my country. This sympathy with the South is an in- 
scrutable mystery to me ; I cannot make it out. But I fear 
we shall have to suffer for our grievous pride. I still hope 
that America will be our noblest and staunchest ally. 

‘‘Oh that the Churches would rise in their strength 
above mere politics, and say before God, we shall be one in 
heart for the good of the world I 

“ I have never swerved in my sympathy with the North, 
and I believe the day is not far off when we shall hardly 
believe that Britain’s sympathy was with the South. Oh, 
my country ! Oh, Christian Churches ! Repent in dust 
and ashes 1 

“I cannot comprehend man’s blindness on this ques- 
tion I I rejoice in the unity and prosperity of the grand 
Republic ; its strength is a blessed counterpoise to conti- 
nental despotism and mere king-craft. I have the brightest 
hopes of its future, but chiefly through the influence of its 
Churches. It is to me a mystery that Britain does not 
rejoice in America. I do.” 

The innovations in public worship introduced by 
Dr. Robert Lee, Minister of Qreyfriars, Edinburgh, 
most of which were simply restorations of the earlier 
usage of the Church, were now agitating the ecclesi- 
astical mind of the country and formed the chief 
topic of discussion at the Assembly of 1865. Public 
opinion since then has so much changed in reference 
to such matters, that it is difldcult to realise the 
excitement which was produced by the use of read 
prayers and instrumental music, or to believe that it 
was for a time doubtful whether the Church would 
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tolerate any changes in her service, such as the 
increasing culture of the country every day demanded 
more loudly. Dr. Macleod was a member of this 
Assembly, and, as might have been expected, warmly 
espoused the side of progress. 

I would like very much to know who * our fathers * 
are to whom there have been so many allusions during 
the discussion. If reference is made to those respectable 
gentlemen in bob-wigs that used to sit here last century, 
and if it is assumed that everything they did then is to 
regulate us now, let that be plainly asserted. Some of 
these men, doubtless, did much good in their day, and some 
of them did very little. But to say that we are to be ruled 
by all that they did would be just as absurd as if in the 
year 2000 all progress was to be stopped by some earnest 
men quoting the opinions of 'the fathers^ of this 
generation. I should tremble at myself standing up to 
address this House, if there was a prospect of my acting 
as an incubus — an actual ghost — for all generations, and 
to be called ' a father.’ I take no such responsibility on 
myself. All I wish is to help the present as our fathers 
helped our past, and as I hope our grandchildren will 
help our future. Let us have no more appeals to the 
fathers, but look at the question iti the light of common 
sense. 

“ You speak of the fathers of the Church, but I go back 
to a true father of the Church — the Apostle Paul. I do 
not know what he would think if he were nowadays to come 
amongst us. Would he not, in all probability, be put down 
as a latitudinarian ? I fear very much whether some of us 
could really understand a man who became a Jew to the 
Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles, not for the love 
of popularity, which was what he most thoroughly 
despised, but ‘that he might gain some.’ I am afraid 
there are some among us who would not comprehend him 
if he said, ‘One man esteemeth one day above another, 
anolh T man esteemeth every day alike ; let every man be 
persuaded in his own mind* They would be unable to 
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comprehend a man who knew from God, as an absolute 
certainty, that there was nothing unclean, but could yet 
have the grand and noble charity to say, ‘To him that 
thinketh it unclean to him it is unclean.’ I question if 
they could understand a man who could say, ‘ The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost ; ^ and ‘ he that serveth Christ 
in these things is acceptable to God and approved of men.’ 
I do not know whether Paul would have made aU the office- 
bearers sign the Confession of Faith — Phoebe, the dea- 
coness, for example — but I am sure of this, that he of all 
the fathers of the Church that ever lived, not only in his 
preaching but his life, carried out the old adage, ‘ In things 
essentia], unity ; in things indifferent, liberty; in all things, 
charity.’ Now it is this spirit which should guide the 
Church of Scotland ; and I think that much of our secta- 
rianism might have been prevented if we had had a little 
more consideration for the feelings and opinions of others, 
and if, instead of digging a ditch round us, and bragging 
how much we differed from every other Church on earth, 
we had made a few more bridges, and had shown a little 
more catholic feeling towards other Churches on earth ; if, 
instead of looking to our individual selves, we had looked 
more to the feelings and opinions of the country. For the 
very genius of our National Church ought, in my opinion, 
to be inclusiveness, as far as possible, and not exclusiveness. 

I think, as a Church, we ought, with the 

other Presbyterian Churches in this country, to hold firm 
by our historical past, for all that is great and good in a 
nation has its root in the pe-st. Let us hold fast by that 
which is good in the past ; and as our system of Pres- 
bytery is good, let us hold fest by its form of government. 
And in reference to that I beg to say, in passing, that there 
never was a greater delusion than to imagine that the wish 
to have an organ, or a more cultivated form of worship, 
has anything to do with Episcopacy. So far from this, I 
believe these improvements will serve to keep back Epis- 
copacy; and, under any circumstances, I make bold to say, 
as a minister of the National Church of Scotland, that I 
think it is my duty, as well as in accordance with my feel* 
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ings, to stretch out a kind hand to every Scotchman, and, 
if I could, a kind and protecting hand to every Church its 
this kingdom. 

“ I say, further, let us hold fast and firm by our Con- 
fession of Faith. But I really wish that gentlemen would 
feel the delicacy of these questions of tests and signatures, 
and not be perpetually dragging up this subject I do not 
know at this moment any one question that requires finer 
handling, so to speak. 

“I desire to see retained our whole Confession of Faith 
as the expression of the Church’s faith in the past and in 
the present But do not let us be the Church of the past 
merely, let us also be the Church of the present and the 
Church of the future ; and this I will boldly maintain, 
that we are the freest Church at this moment in Scot- 
land. I think honestly we are. I know our respected 
brethren who left us do not repent doing so, and that 
there is not a step they have taken which they would 
not honestly and calmly take again. But I say also, 
neither do 1 repent for a moment the position I have occu- 
pied, but would calmly give over again every vote I have 
given, and take again every step 1 have taken. I believe 
that God is over-ruling aU this for, perhaps, a higher good 
than we are looking to. But, as an Established Church, 
we are limited by a Constitution — a noble Constitution — 
which secures us freedom, because giving us security at 
once against the tyranny of the State and the tyranny of 
the clergy ; and within the limits of the Constitution we 
have freedom at this moment to examine all questions 
broiij'ht before us, and to express our judgment upon 
them, moulding the Church to meet the wants of the 
country as it now is. It is on the broad ground of our 
calling as a National Church, and the liberty we have as a 
National Church, that I would desire to entertain with kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness all these questions when we are 
desired by any portion of the people to do so.” 
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From his J ournal : — 

“ The Assembly of ’66 is over. One of the most 
reactionary since ’43. 

“ The one great evil I see in both Assemblies, and more 
especially in that of the Free Church, is not so much any 
decision they may have come to on such a question as 
organs, which is an odd one in the nineteenth century, 
as the spirit of both. 

‘‘ There is too little freedom to speak in sober truth 
against anything which the majority approves of. There 
are suspicious whisperings, up to the howls of an ^ orthodox* 
(help the mark !) brass band, against any man who pre- 
sumes to question, doubt, or differ regarding non-essentials. 
Young men are terrified lest they should be considered 
‘ dangerous,’ * doubtful,’ * broad,’ ^ latitudinarian,’ * liberal,’ 

‘ not safe.’ And so men who think little on public ques- 
tions, by simply hissing and crying ‘ Vote, vote,’ easily and 
without sacrifice get a reputation, where a true man with 
some fair and honest doubt on certain matters is despised. 
The great snare to weak consciences in the present day is 
not the world so much as the Church, so called. A refor- 
mation of any kind appears to me more and more super- 
natural. 

But Mrs, Partington cannot sweep the ocean back.** 


To J. A. Campbell, Esq. : — 

‘‘I have been at Loudoun, my first parish. How I 
mourned the contrast between my work as a parish minister 
now and then I God has given me other things to do, and 
so I must accept of them. But any good results from whole- 
sale pubHc work can only be anticipated by faith, while 
the personal work of the minister, the house to house, face 
to face, heart to heart work, is a present, immediate, and 
sure reward. Few things amaze me more than the tole- 
rance of my present flock. I comfort myself by believing 
that God, who knows all the outs cmd vns between us, has 
in mercy spared me the pain of seeing them distrusting 
me and leaving me. Had they done so, 1 would at once 
have given up everything else, shut off all public work, 



and fallen back on the pastoral. It needs all my faith not 
to become peevish and miserable with myself. 

“ I had a long call from David Livingstone last week. 
A Yankee parson was in the drawing-room, and hearing 
how I was engaged, insisted on being introduced. He 
came down, shook hands with livingstone, saying, ‘ Sir — 
I have heard of you T ” 

His Journal contains a deeply interesting account 
of the interviews he had with Dr. Pritchard, while 
this notorious criminal was lying under sentence of 
/ death for poisoning his wife and mother-in-law ; but 
the same motives of regard for the feelings of re- 
latives which enjoined silence at the time, still exist 
to enforce reserve on this painful subject. 


To Mrs. Maoleod 

Friday . — ^Please do not excite yourself when you see 
by the papers that I have been with Pritchard to the 
last. I thought it rather cowardly to let Oldham do this 
work alone when we had shared the previous portion of it. 
So I offered to go, and I am glad I did. I saw it all from 
first to last ; was with him in his cell, and walked at his 
back till he reached the scaffold. As to his behaviour, 
strange to say, no patriot dying for his country, no martyr 
dying for his faith, could have behaved with greater 
calmness, dignity, and solemnity ! He was kind and 
courteous (as he always was) to all. Prayed with us with 
apparent deep eaxmestness. Told Oldham to tell his 
sister that he repented of a life of transgression, was glad 
the second confession was suppressed, &o. He said before 
the magistrates, with a low bow and most solemn voice, * I 
acknowledge the justice of my sentence.’ He had told 
those about him on leaving his cell, ' I want no one to 
support me,* and so he marched to the scaffold with a 
deadly pale face but erect head, as if he marched to the 
sound of music He stood upright and steady as a bronze 
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statue, with, tlie cap over his face and the rope round his 
neck. When the drop fell, all was quiet. 

“ Marvellous and complex character ! 

“ Think of a man so firm as to say, smiling, to Oldham, 
I am glad you have come with your gown and bands !’ 

“ I am for ever set against all public executions. They 
brutalise the people, and have no more meaning to them 
than bull-baiting or a gladiatorial combat. 

“And then the fiiss, the babble and foam of gossip, 
the reporting for the press, &c., over that black sea of 
crime and death ! 

“Strange to say, I felt no excitement whatever, but 
calm and solemn. I gazed at him while praying for his 
poor soul till the last. But I won’t indulge in sensation 
sketches. May God forgive all my poor sinful services, 
and accept of me and mine as lost sinners redeemed 
through Jesus Christ 1 ” 


From hiB JauBNAL : — 

“ My church was shut for five weeks for repair, and I 
went with my family to Norwood. 

“ I was myself depressed as the re-action from previous 
work and horrors (attending Pritchard in his cell) ! I went 
for a w^eek to Holland with my friend Strahan, preached 
at Rotterdam, toured it to the Hague, Scheveling, on to 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, home vid Calais. 

“ The worst ' fairs ’ I have seen are the Glasgow Fair 
and the Kermiss at Rotterdam — as bad for vulgar rioting 
and drunkenness as the Foresters’ F6t.e at the Crystal 
Palace. 

“ I preached at ^’s Baptist chapel. How tremen- 

dously Maurice and his school have told on the Baptists ! 
The ice is thawing, and the water is freezing. How truth 
tells at last ! If it does not revolutionize it modifies. - It 
is wonderful to think how much 'Orthodoxy’ owes to 
‘the world’ and to ‘Heterodoxy.’ What a practical 
difference does it make having Christ, not any logical 
theological system, as the object of our faith and love I I 
ranember Norwood with gratitude 1 ” 
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To the Eev, W. P. Ste^ensoit: — 

PiUNABY, August \Zth, 

“ I am alive — ^alive to the glory of the hiUs and to the 
earth’s gravitation as I try to ascend their summits — alive 
to the critical state of the political and ecclesiastical world; 
to the dangers and glories of the Irish revival ; and to 
many other things I should like to have a chat about. 

“ I rejoice to hear such glad tidings about Ireland ! 
God grant wise men to guide events I I don’t go to see 
the EevivaL’ I fear it is the making it a spectacle which 
will prove its greatest danger. By-and-by I may run over 
and inquire about results. In the meantime I am taking 
a run through dear old places, and among dear old friends. 
What a language those hills and seas speak to me, who 
have been coming to them every year almost since child- 
hood ! Yet how many hands there were that welcomed 
me which ^ touch’ no more. How many voices which 
were earth’s music once, that sound no more ! Here life 
would be death to me, unless I believed death was life. 

“I preach to-morrow, having Jowett as one of my 
hearers ” 



CHAPTEB XVin. 


SA.BEATH CONTEOTBESr. 

A SEBIES of public demonstrations had taken 
place against the running of Sunday trains and 
other forms of Sabbath desecration, and the Presbytery 
of Glasgo’w, to give effect to these expressions of 
popular feeling, prepared a Pastoral letter, to be 
read in all the churches -within its jurisdiction. 
As this Letter enforced the obserrance of the Lord’s- 
day by arguments directly opposed to the teaching 
Dr. Maoleod had given his congregation for many 
years, it was impossible for him to read it from 
the pulpit without expressing his dissmit. He there- 
fore felt himself bound to state to his brethren in the 
Presbytery the grormds on which he differed from 
their judgment. 

He believed that the authority of the Jewish 
Sabbath was an insufficient, unscriptural, and there- 
fore perilous basis on which to rest the observance 
of the Lord’s-day, and that to impose regulations as 
to the one institution, which applied only to the 
other, must, with the changing conditions of society 
in Scotland, be productive of greater evils in her 
future than in her past history. In proportion to 
, the strict enforcement of Sabbatarianism, there 
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■woTild, in his opinion, be multiplied those practical 
inconsistencies, dishonesties, and Pharisaic sophistries 
which prove, in aU ages, supremely detrimental to 
morality and religion. It was, therefore, with, the 
desire of vindicating the divine sanctions of the 
Lord’s-day, as distinct from the Sabbath, that he 
addressed the Presbytery, and, in doing so, he antici- 
pated, with a deep sense of re^onsibility, the peril 
he must incur and the pain his views were certain 
to inflict on many of his countrymen. 

This speech, like all his other speeches, was not 
written out, but given from short, and to any other 
eyes than his own, unintelligible notes. In substance, 
however, it had been carefully and thoughtfnlly pre- 
pared: the arguments and illustrations were clearly 
arranged, but the mutilated form in which, unfor- 
tunately, it first appeared in the newspapers created 
an impression of its pmport which was calcTilated 
to disturb the public mind. It could not have been 
expected that an address which, though rapidly 
spoken, occupied between three and four hours in 
delivery, would be fully or accurately reported; but 
it must always be a matter of regret that only the 
destructive part of the argument, which came first, 
was communicated through the press, while the latter 
part, enforcing the divine obligation of the Lord’s- 
day, was omitted. Had the publLo been better 
informed from the first as to the true character of 
his sentiments, there would have been less of that 
painful misunderstanding and excitement which, once 
raised, is so difidcult to aUay.* 

* That this was the case was evident from the effect produced 
when he afterwards published the substance of the speech. 
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As it iras, the outburst of poptilar feeling was 
amazing. TTis -views were not really startling, for 
they were common to perhaps a majority of the best 
-theologians of the Eeformed Churches.* Yet, if the 
speaker had renounced Christianity itself, he coxdd 
scarcely have produced a greater sensation. He 
became not only an object of suspicion and dislike to 
the unthinking and fanatical, but he was mourned 
over by many really good men as one who had 
become an enemy to the truth. His table was loaded 
-with letters remonstrating with him, abusing him, 
denouncing, cursing him. Ministers of the Gospel 
passed him -without recognition; one of these, more 
zealous than the rest, hissed him in the street. During 
the first phase of this agitation he felt acutely the 
loneliness of his position : — 

“ I felt at first so utterly cut oflp from every Christian 
brother that, had a chimney-sweep given me his sooty 
hand, and smiled on me with his black face, I would have 
welcomed his salute and blessed him. Men apologised 
for having been seen in my company. An eminent 
minister of the Free Church r^sed to preach in a United 
Presbyterian pulpit in which I was to preach the same day. 
Orators harangued against me in City Hall and Merchants’ 
Hall The empty drums rattled and the brazen trumpets 
blew ‘ certain sounds ’ in every -village. ‘ Leave the 
Church I ’ ‘ label him ! ’ were the brotherly ad-dces given. 
Money was subscribed to build a Free Barony Church; and 
a Free Church mission house was opened beside mine 
(‘though having no reference to me’ as it was saidl)- 
Caricatures were displayed in every shop window,” 

The conditioii of religion in the country which tbi« 
tide of bitterness revealed burdened him with sor- 

* Fox a Catena of antlioiitiea on Ui,h subject, see “ Tbe Literature 
cCtiie Sabbath Ouestion,” by Eobert Cox, P.S.A. 
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ro’w. In one sense h.e never enjoyed greater peace oi 
spirit, nor was he once tempted to waver in his resolu- 
tion ; but he felt so keenly the prevalence of intole- 
rance and injustice under the cloak of zeal, that all 
who saw him during these three weeks were struck 
by his chastened and sad aspect. There were some 
consolations, however, mingled with the grief. The 
Presbytery acted with marked courtesy, and con- 
ducted the discussions in a spirit of the most fidendly 
consideration. ‘ They were very kind, and did not 
utter a har^ word. I did not retract a syllable; 
nor was I asked to do so.’ The £irk-session of the 
Barony cheered him by presenting an address expres- 
sive of their unshaken confidence, and his congre- 
gation to a man remained loyal. The hope that good 
would result from the controversy gradually pre- 
vailed over other feelings. 

“ ‘ The smaller question/ he writes, ‘ is fest merging 
into the higher one, of whether we are to gam a larger 
measure of ministerial liberty in interpreting those points 
in our Confession which do not touch the essentials of the 
Christian faith. If the Assembly passes without my being 
libelled, I shall have gained for the Established Church, 
and at the risk of my ecclesiastical life, freedom in alliance 
with law, and for this I shall thank God. But should they 
drive me out, that day will see national evangelical liberty 
driven out for many a day from the dear old ChurcL” 

An act of tolerance on the part of the Church in 
his case would afford a practical solution to some of 
the diflGlculties connected with subscription ; it would 
indicate the light in which she wished her standards 
to be regarded. ‘The Confession, when read like 
the Bible by the light of the Spirit, wiH then not 
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be an obsctiiation but a transparency tbrougb -vrluch 
eternal trutb is seen.’ Some measure of liberty in 
this direction, among otber benefits, ■was, be believed, 
gained for the Chnrdh by •the stand be now took. 

"Wbile recording tbe sadder aspects of this trying 
period, it is well to remember that tbe suddenness 
of tbe excitement raised against him was not more 
remarkable than the rapidity ■with which it dis- 
appeared. If it is painfcil to recall misunderstandings 
and alien a.tinns , it is refreshing to bear in mind bow 
soon all seemed forgotten in ■(be confidence ■with 
which his o^wn Church honoured him, and which was 
also accorded by the ether Churches of the land. 


To Ids sister Jaitb 

Ifovember 1865, 

God, I solemnly believe, bas given me a great work to 
do, and I have accepted it, keenly alive — ^if possible, toe 
keenly alive — ^to my responsibility — ^to the privilege I enjoy 
in the discharge of a great duty, and to the sorrows and 
sufferings which it involves, perhaps for life. I see the 
truth like light, but that same light reveals the rough path 
that is before me. I don't ask you to pass any opinion 
on what I have said till you see my speech in full when 
published. I don’t expect you even then to agree with it 
at once. 

“ Oh dear, pray that I may be kept in peace and with a 
single eye and brave heart ! ” 


Letter to Eev. Gboegb Q-AfiDnsnsn, Annan : — 

Gilasgow, Novemler 19«A, 1865. 

“ I return you my hearty thanks for your note just 
received, and I attach the more value to your Christian 
sympathy from the fact that it is the first of the kind 
which I have received. 
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‘*I have not entered on this war — only beginning — ■ 
without much thought, earnest prayer, and a very solemn 
sense of my responsibility, whether I speak or keep silenca 
The more I ‘ mused ’ on the state of religion and parties in 
Scotland, the more has the ‘ fire burned ’ in my very bones, 
until I could not, dared not but utter what, so far as I can 
judge, God has given me to utter. But I feel in my inmost 
heart the burden which I must carry for many a day, pro- 
bably for life. I could escape this kind of burden by 
silence or by flight, and the flesh has often cried out in 
this and in other conflicts which in Providence I have been 
called to fight, * Oh, that I had the wings of a dove,’ to 
fly to some hut in the wilderness, in some lonely glen, that 
I might be at rest. But then would come other burdens 
which I could not carry, which would crush me — the 
burden of a bad conscience, of a selfish, cowardly spirit, of 
a false heart to man, and therefore to God. With truth I 
can dare to meet bad men and devils, and, what is worse, 
good dear brethren sincerely believing I am wrong, and 
grieving for me— which is to me a seething in my mother’s 
milk ; but with conscious untruth in any shape or form, I 
could not meet myself without fear and shame, far less my 
God. Yet with all this, do not think me suffering aught 
but noble pains, such as I welcome, like the cross, as God’s 
great gift. I enjoy perfect peace. I have blessed freedom 
and peace in opening my whole heart and ways to Christ, 
for He understands our thoughts, will deliver us from evil, 
and lead us and all who seek Him into truth in the end. 

“St. Paul in his Epistles and spirit is more than ever 
clear and dear to me. As soldiers cried once, ‘ Oh, for one 
day of Dundee ! ’ so do I feel disposed to cry, ‘ Oh, for 
one day of Paul ! ” How he would puzzle and astonish 
and possibly pain our Churches, ay, us all, for he is far in 
advance of us all yet I But as Max Piccolomini, when 
wishing for an angel to show him the true and good, 
said, why should he wish this when he had his noble 
Thekla with him to speak what he felt ; so much more 
surely you and I and all who seek the truth may have 
peace, with the loving, patient, and wise Spirit and Guide, 
who will search us and lead us into all truth » 

0 
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“ Some t^intr I am leading a forlorn Hope. Be it so. 
Then men will enter the citadel over my dead body, and 
perhaps bury me with funeral honours when I am enjoying 
rest elsewhere. 

“ As to consequences, I have nothing to do with them. 
I have faith in Christ as the Head of the Church and of the 
world. It is enough that I have to do with right and 
wrong. To know that — ^to observe that — to measure the 
real angle, and let the two sides be prolonged, if so be, ad 
imjmitvm, that alone absorbs aU my thoughts, demands aU 
my strength, calls forth all my prayers, demands all my 
feitL If I am wrong, may God in his infinite mercy 
destroy all my works, saving my soul that trusts Him, even 
as it were by fire ! 

“ The battle is but beginning. It will pass over to the 
more difficult and more trying one of the relation of Con- 
fessions to the Church, its members and ministers. Who 
win abide this sifting 1 I think I have light on this too, 
and may be helpful to many a perplexed mind when the 
battle comes. H I am to be made the occasion of its being 
fought, amen! It is God’s wiE But sufficient for the 
day is both its evil and God’s grace. 

“ I am going to print my speech in full. I would have 
spoken four hours had time been given. Much was unsaid 
and much said of vast importance which was not reported. 

“Thank God, the debate was conducted in the most 
fair and kind spirit. My whole feeling towards all who 
differ is an earnest desire that they may see the truth — 
Churches above all ; for what can I do for those who ' 
neither love Christ nor would have a holy, blessed Lord’s 
Day. 

“ Pray for me ; — yes, do in faith — ^that I may be kept 
calm, peaceful, simple, sincere ; and that in mercy to myself 
and others I may be kept, if need be by sickness even, 
from injuring Christ’s cause, and be led into aU truth, that 
men may glorify Christ in me, but not glorify me, which 
would be a poor idolatry. 

“ I remain, your brother in the best of bonds.” 
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A BA.TTLE-CET TO MY FEIEHTD AND FELLOW-SOLDIEB, 
PRINCIPAL TTJLLOCH.* 

Brother ! up to the breach 
For Christ’s freedom and truth, 

Let us act as we teach, 

With the wisdom of age and the vigour of youth. 

Heed not their cannon-balls, 

Ask not who stands or falls. 

Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 

And Forward ! 

Brother ! strong in the faith 
That * the right will come right,* 

Never tremble at death. 

Never think of thyself ’mid the roar of the fight. 

Hark to the battle-cry. 

Sounding from yonder sky I 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 

And Forward ! 


Brother ! sing a loud Psalm, 

Our hope’s not forlorn I 
After storm comes the calm. 

After darkness and twilight breaks forth the new mom. 
Let the mad foe get madder, 

Never quail ! up the ladder I 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 

And Forward ! 


Brother ! up to the breach, 

For Christ’s freedom and truth, 

If we live we shall teach, 

With the strong faith of age and the bright hope of youth. 


* Principal Tulloch had just delivered a stirring address on the 
question of Greeds 


O 2 
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If we perish, then o’er us 
Will ring the loud chorus, 

Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 

And Follow 1 

To tlie late Db. Eobeet Lee 

This is a terrible hurricane, but I have a stout heart, 
a good ship, light to steer by, and, thank God 1 a con- 
science kept in perfect peace. 

“ If ever there was a time in our history when we 
should be wise, prudent, brotherly, and brave — ^it is now.” 

From his JoTJEiTAli 

** Last Sunday of — ^I will not anticipate the future, 
it is amply sufficient to know our dear God and Father 
is with us all, and our own brother Jesus Christ. With 
heart, soul, and strength, I give glory for all the past, and 
commit all to the blessed Trinity for the future without 
any fear, not a shadow, but in perfect peace, and with but 
one prayer fi'om the depth of my heart that we all may 
know God’s will — that we aU may be enabled to cling to a 
living personal Saviour ; that is to live truly to God and 
man, and so to live peacefully, joyously, and, of course, 
obediently, as love is a law to itself. 

“I cannot in this rough and rapid way attempt to 
describe the origin and histoiy of the ‘ Sabbath question,’ 
which is becoming in God’s providence a national one. It 
hooks on to so many topics, it is so connected with the 
past history and present state of theological opinion in 
Scotland, that it would demand a volume. 

“ This I wish to record, that never in my whole life have 
I experienced so much real, deep sorrow, never so tasted 
the bitter cup of the enmity, suspicion, injustice, and hate 
of the ministers and members of the Christian Church. 
Oh 1 it was awful ; it gave me such an insight into the 
sufferings of Jesus from man’s hate and suspicion (even 
though conscientiously entertained), such as I never before 
conceived of, and made me understand St. Paul and the 
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Judaizers. But yet never in my life did I experience 
such deep peace, such real, overwhelming joy. I record 
this for it is true. I was kept not only from hard, bitter 
words, as my speech and pamphlet testify, but from bitter 
feelings or wishes, and with most loving desires for their 
good. I am naturally hot, ardent, vehement, satirical; 
but all this passed away, may it keep away ! This was 
God’s doing. 

“ In the meantime I close this volume of my secret life 
with praise to God, and unutterable thanksgiving. If 
another like it is ended near the end of my life, I know 
I shall express the same sentiments with a deeper sense 
of their truth. 

“ I have around me to-night all my family, and this 
after fifty years ! 

“ T. 0. A. — ^T. 0. A. — ^Arnen and Ameuc*’ 

To his sister Jaite: 

Febrwxfry 9th, 1866. 

Injustice, intolerance, misrepresentation, sneakiness, 
make me half-mad ; but the more need of silence, 
patience, prayer, and the reaching upwards into that deep 
personal fellowship with the Son, out of which alone can 
come to me a share of His brotherly love to all. Oh, 
it is a heaven of peace and splendour, a pure refined 
atmosphere, which seems too far off for me to reach and 
breathe! Yet there is something ennobling in the 
attempt, and in realising a living Christ with all power by 
His Spirit to produce it. I have fitful gleams of it, which 
assure me it exists, and for me too as well as for others. 
But there is a fire in my bones which won’t, I fear, go out 
except under the pressure of Mother Earth. Then thank 
God, it win, and I shall know even as I am known.” 

From Ms Jothutal : — 

*‘I was asked by the Queen to visit her at Osborne 
during the holidays. I went there on Monday, 2nd 
January. 
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“ The Queen, with most condescending kindness, com- 
manded me to plant a tree in memory of my visit. 

‘‘I left after dinner, late on Thursday night, by the 
yacht for Portsmouth. The old coxswain was a member 
of the Gaelic Church in Campbeltown in my fathers 
time. 

“ The more I calmly revise these past weeks the more 
I believe that I have done what was right. I do not say 
that my brethren who have opposed me have done wrong. 
We may, I hope, be both, according to our light, building 
each a portion of the wall of Jerusalem, though on opposite 
sides. 

“ But the awful conviction is deeply pressing itself upon 
me, that the gospel is not preached generally in Scotland, 
that so called ‘ Evangelicalism ' is Judaism ; that the name 
of God, Father, Son, and Spirit which is Love, is not 
revealed, but concealed ; that it is not a gospel of glad- 
tidings, but of lamentation and woe ; that it is not a Gospel 
of good-will to man, but to a favoured few who ‘sit under’ 
this or that man. 

“ Thank God I am free, never more shall I be tram- 
melled by what partisan Christians think. One Master, 
Christ and His Word, shall alone guide me, and speak I 
will when duty calls, come what may. I will return 
their adverse feeling to me, by seeking to set them free. 
If the Church of Scotland but knew the day of her 
visitation she would rejoice in what has happened.” 


To Dr. OnAitTERis 

" I write to you as a friend, and most of all as being 
able to see farther and more independently than some of 
our so-called leaders. 

A conference ! If we are to have conferences, 

surely there could very easily be found subjects of discus- 
sion of more consequence to the Church and to Glasgow 
than this. But it has always been thus with hyper- 
orthodox clergy, straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 

“ Conference ! and all because I don’t find the whole 
moral law in the ten commandments, or because I tldnk 
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the Decalogue a covenant with Israel, and as such not 
binding on us, and base the Lord’s-day on Christ and not 
on Moses, and find His teaching a sufficient rule of life 
without the Mosaic covenant ! Conference ! If it were 
not my resolution to breed no disturbance or carry on the 
agitation, I am ready to fight the whole army of them on 
every point!** 

To the Same : — - 

Marth 20 #^, 1866 . 

" God knows how truly I feel with and for my brethren, 
and would do everything possible to relieve them jfrom the 
difficulty in which they feel themselves placed. I am 
bound even to help them to do their duty, though in their 
doing so I may myself suffer. I wish to save my truth 
and honour only. 

I had a weary but good time in the South. In eight 
days I preached six sermons, and spoke at seven meetings. 
Each one hour and a half at least. There is some life in 
the old dog yet T* 


J^TOm his JOTJEKTAL !— 

I am almost afraid to record my impressions of what 
has been to me the great event of this winter, and perhaps 
of my life, the discussion of the ‘Sabbath question.’ 
Though its very memory will pass away like one of ten 
thousand things which have more or less, for good or 
evil, affected our Church or even national history, yet 
surely some importance must, without exaggeration, be 
attached to a question I was the occasion of raising, which 
has been discussed in every newspaper in Scotland, and 
in, I presume to say, every pulpit, which has led to 
articles in almost every magazine in the habit of discussing 
such points — ^in the Contern/pora/ry, FoTlmAghtly^ Saturday^ 
Spectator, &c., &c., &c., and has induced Dr. Hessey to 
bring out a new edition of his lectures.* The furor has 

* Among the many curious letters lie received during this time, 
there is one containing the following description of a 'holy cat.’ 
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passed into the colonies, and divided opinion there as well 
as here. Behold what a great matter a little spark kindleth ! 
The great matter (as it has since been proved) was the 
combustible state of the public mind from ultra and almost 
mtolerable Sabbatarianism. My speech, delivered with no 
other thought than the discharge of to me a clear and 
necessary duty, was the little spark. The excitement it 
has created has been unparalleled since ’43. 

“ One would have to read the newspapers I have 
collected to comprehend the fury of the attack. Men 
from every pulpit and through the daily press seemed to 
gnash thtir teeth on me, 

“ And all for what ^ My speech is my reply. The 
charges which were chiefly made against me were — 

Dr. Maoleod sent for the writer, and learned from him the remarkable 
history of .himself and his cats. 

Dilas Seb 

** I am going to tell you a small skitch about two cats I had in 
my time one of them was a thief and a Sabath Breaker the other was 
Honest and kept the Sabath in 1845 i think I left Glasgow for Skye 
where I belong to my father had a small farm I was nine years there 
every one kent about the Botatoe failure there in one of these years 
my father parted this lif in 23 May My mother on 12th Agust my wife 
1st Jany same year leaving me with five young children the oldest 
between ten and eleven years old the youngest a smaii; Boy this day 
never saw a mother yet I sent the child to nurs at 15« a month I kept 
with them for two years fighting between death and life at last on the 
brink of starving I told them ac last that I would have to leave thorn 
that if possible I would send som supoi*t from Glasge I got eight shil- 
lings for som straw I had I left them one shiUy and 7 to pay the boat 
they waited for the steamboat on Saterday until late but no relief on 
Saterday night they went home and slept till late on Sunday when 
they got up they were without a morsel of meat a sure of ram came 
on the old las went out and told her sister to go with her and gather 
some small botatoes that was coming in sight where the botatoes was 
planted 'they took home a small Pot full and put them on the fire I 
had two splendid oats mother and daughter as whit as snow except a 
few black spots on the tail and on the head they were both Standing 
to the fire one of the children said if we had some kitchen now with 
that small Pot of botatoes we would be all right but in a short time 
one of the cats came in with a fish laid that beside the fire before he 
halted he^ tok in a fish io each of them but when he was at the dor 
with the fifth fish the holy cat that stood at the fire all the time would 
have the last to himself I think it should be given to the publiok but 
you are the best Judge.” 
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1. Thjdt I gave up the moral law (!) when I merely 
denied that the moral law and the ten commandments 
were identical, and asserted that the moral law as such 
was eternal. 2. That I did away with the Sabbath when 
I denied that the Lord’s-day rested as its divine ground 
on the perpetual obligation of the fourth commandment, 
but endeavoured to prove its superior glory and fitness and 
blessedness on other grounds. 3. Thak I gave up the 
Decalogue as a rule of life, and therefore had no law to 
guide life, when I denied that we required to go to Moses 
for a rule, having Jesus Christ, and that the gospel was not 
a mere rule, but a principle, even life itself through faith 
in Christ, and in the possession of the Spirit of life which 
necessitates obedience to moral law in all its fulness as 
recorded in Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, in all the 
Epistles, and, above all, as revealed and embodied in His 
own holy life. 

“ The controversy soon passed into the greater question 
regarding the relationship of the law of Moses and law as 
a rule of life — ‘ Thou shalt ' and * shalt not," to the gospel 
* Believe and live." And I am persuaded that the Sabbath 
controversy will more and more reveal the intense Judaism 
prevalent in Scotland, and by the Spirit’s teaching lead 
more to the seeing of Christ as the Prophet as well as the 
Priest and the King — ' Father, glorify Thy Son that Thy 
Son may glorify Thee I 

“ Another question of immense importance, which has 
grown and is growing out of this discussion, is ministerial 
liberty with reference to non-essential questions, or such as 
do not touch the great catholic doctrines or the vitals of 
Christianity. 

“ This question was fairly put before the last meeting 
of Presbytery. 

“Prior to that meeting the clerical mind had been 
intensely inflamed in certain quarters and by certain 
parties. The question was beginning to tell on the union 
between the Free Kirk and the United Presbyterian. The 
more intelligent of the laity were more and more becoming 
moderate in their views and sympathizing with me. I 
had but dared to express in a coherent, bold fotm what 
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ttey liad long practically felt. They had long felt uneasy 
about the universal declamations from platform and pulpit 
about ' Sabbath desecration,’ as it is called by those who 
themselves employ cabs or milk carts, &c., on Sabbath. 
No voice was lifted up in defence of fair Christian liberty 
except by so-called secular papers, i.e., non-sectarian or 
non-church papers. What could any layman do ? The 
clergy had it aU their own way, and woe be to the man 
who among themselves would dare to 'peep/ If he 
had no influence, he would soon be crushed by the 
evangelical battering rams. If he had any influence 
to make himself heard, that influence might for ever be 
destroyed. WTiat was to be done when I spoke ^ Could 
this be permitted ? If either of the other Churches said 
Yes, the other would say No, and so the union would end. 
If both were sUent, the ignorant and conscientious, drilled 
by their clergy from infancy in Sabbatarianism, would force 
them to speak out. If both would say No, then they 
would check incipient liberty among the younger clergy in 
both Churches, awe the laity, and force the Establishment 
to join them. The union could then take place. The laity 
would not leave the Unionists, as the Establishment was as 
narrow. A stern clergy-power would reign ; the coalition 
would soon destroy the Establishment from old grudge and 
hate, while it would have no prestige of being a National 
Church, and as such inclusive to the utmost stretch of her 
constitution, and the representative of true freedom with- 
out licentiousness. 

“ The poKtics of the one party were to represent the past 
only, to lie at anchor as if the end of the voyage in history 
was reached, to accept the finding of the Westminster 
Assembly as perfect and incapable of improvement. The 
politics of the Church, as involved in this struggle, are, 
sail on, not back, to hold by the past, but to grow out 
of it, and as a living organic whole to develop all that is 
good in it into a stronger, expansive, and more fruitful 
tree. Whether we could or can do this with a Confession 
which is part of the constitution of the country, was and is 
the question. 

" There is a set of ecclesiastics who will not read a book. 
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a newspaper, or argue with any one who does not reflect 
their own sentiments. They look into the glass and say, 
* I see every time I look there one who always agrees with 
me.' That is their whole world, and of the rest they are 
profoundly ignorant. 

The members of Presbytery were in a very painful and 
difficult position. My departure from the letter of the 
Confession was not only evident, but was so in a degree 
and to an extent which was almost unprecedented, and 
could not be overlooked without making the Presbytery 
suspected of indifference or moral cowardice. On the 
other hand, they had no personal ill-will to me, while 

many had the very kindest feelings to me. called 

for me twice, and the upshot of our conversation was, that 
I declared what I would not and what I would do. I 
would not recant or withdraw one word I had uttered, 
simply because I did not as yet see that I had uttered 
anything wrong ; that if I left the Church I would do so 
with self-respect, and that I would not propose to the 
Presbytery to do anything. They must act according to 
their conscience; so must I; each realising our responsibility 
to God, and leaving all results to him. But, short of 
the sacrifice of my honour and sense of truth, I would act 
with all courtesy, all kindness, and help to carry their 
burden of responsibility as I would wish them to carry 
mine. Accordingly I did not vote on what was an im- 
portant question, the committee, which if carried would 
have brought the whole matter up to the Assembly in a 
formal manner. 

“ And so in the meeting of Presbytery which afterwai’ds 
took place, I admitted that I had taught against the Con- 
fession of Faith, that no doubt that was the fact, but asserted 
that either all had done the same or did not in every 
iota believe the Confession; therefore the question turned on 
whether I had so differed from the Confession as to necessi- 
tate deposition ? I thus at the risk of my ecclesiastical life 
established the principle that all differences from the Con- 
fession, apart from the nature of the difference, did not 
involve deposition. Henceforth we shall keep our Con- 
fession with power to depose on any point of difference, yet 
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judicially determining what point or what degree of diifeiv 
ence. A great gain ! 

“In so far as the question of ministerial liberty was 
concerned, thank God, I have gained the day, and it is a 
bright day for Scotland, which will not be followed by 
night, but shine on unto the perfect day, which to me 
would be the subjection of every soul to the teaching ol 
Jesus Christ, the one prophet of the Church, and to 
Moses and His prophets as His servants, whose teaching is 
to be interpreted by that of the Master’s. 

“Their admonition was not pronounced but recorded, 
and I said that it was interesting as being probably the 
last which should be addressed to any minister of the 
Church for teaching as I did, and that I would show it 
some day to my son as an ecclesiastical fossil. They only 
smiled and said he would never discover it. All was good 
humour, and why they did not see or feel the victory I 
had gained I cannot telL’* 


Tt A. Steulkah’, Esq. 

“I think the Assembly won’t depose — ^but having 
risked all for freedom and truth, I am not surprised at 
having lost an influence in this country which will never 
be regained by me in this world, though the next 
generation will reap freedom from it.” 


Frwh Lis J OTTRiTAi. : — 

^ Jvme^ 1866. — ^The Assembly is over, and not one per- 
sonal allusion was made regarding me, far less any unkind 
word. Most wonderful ! Most unaccountable 1 It is a 
state of things which I cannot ' take in,’ I cannot account 
for it. I believe kind personal feeling had something to 
do with it, so some truthful men told me. But it has also 
been said that convictions were too general and strong 
on my side, as a whole, to make any discussion safe, and 
such as would not be, to say the least of it, very agree- 
able as revealing the actual state of the Church. Any 
how, I thank and pfaise God for His great mercy, and pray 
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that I may be enabled to use this liberty humbly, lovingly, 
and sincerely for His glory. I trust that I shall be able 
more than ever to strengthen men^s convictions as to the 
blessedness of the Lord’s-day, and the spiritual good of 
keeping it holy unto the Lord. I hope also to be able to 
check any tendency which some possibly may entertain of 
being able to preach lax doctrine as regards catholic truth 
and vital Christianity. I hope that my jBreedom, which 
has been obtained at a great price, may ever be used to 
bring men under law to Christ, and never directly or in- 
directly to be perverted into a cloak for licentiousness, 
or for conceited jpuppies to trifle with the eternal verities 
of religion, or the proprieties of our National Church. 

“ Oh, my Father ! Guide me, give me a single eye, a 
pure and loving heart. Deliver me from the temptation of 
party. Help me to be ever consistent with the truth, and 
ever teach me by Thine infinite power, wisdom, and love, 
what the truth is. Let Thy Spirit pierce through all the 
crust of selfishness, vanity, ambition, and the love of man’s 
approval, and enable me, come what may, to keep Thy 
blessed will before me, and to follow it unto death. 

“ It is far more difficult to act rightly in prosperity than 
in adversity, when victorious than when defeated. At all 
times how difficult to be humble, to consider others, to be 
subject one to another, to have the love that vaunteth not 
itself ! 

“ Almighty God ! In infinite mercy, keep me from being 
true to any Church or party, yet false to Thee, or to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

“A few years more, should these be given, and my work 
is done. Grant, oh my Father, that it may be so done as 
that I may be acknowledged as a faithful servant. For- 
give, forgive, forgive ! through the blood of Jesus shed for 
the remission of the sins of the world.” 


From the late Eev. P. D. Mauricos 

“ I have been writing a short book, ‘ On the Command- 
ments as Instruments for Preserving and Restoring Na- 
tional Life and Freedom.’ 
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“ As the book maintains a doctrine which is adverse to 
that in your speech on the Sabbath, I intended to dedi- 
cate it to you that I might express the high respect I feel 
for you, and my thorough agreement with your object, 
while I deviate so widely from a part of your theory. But 
if you think the dedication would in any way be injurious 
to you, or if it would be disagreeable to you, I will cancel 
it altogether, or I will omit any passages in it that may 
give you the least annoyance.” 

From DmN STANinv to Da. Macleod : — 

DEAOT1B.Y, Westmtctsteb, 8ejptemJ>er IKA, 1866. 
•‘Mt deajr Bishop, 

“ ( For under this aspect I always regard you 
when I cross the Border). I much lament that I dare not 
accept the offer to lecture at Glasgow. There are some 
things which I should much enjoy saying to an assembly 
of Scots, but the convenient season is not yet come. 

“ In coming from Berwick to Edinburgh, we had with 
us in the railway carriage a man from Glasgow. ‘ Do you 
know Dr. Norman Macleod ? * ‘ Not personally, because I 

am a Free Churchman. My sister, however, sits under 
him, and likes him very much. But Norman Macleod has 
had a fine heckling about the Doxology ! ' " 


To the Bev. D. Mobeisok-: — 

Hydbopathio Estabmshment, Oluot Hili,, Fobbes, 

September, 1866 . 

''Here I am m a state of perpetual thaw, ceaseless 
moisture, always under a wet blanket, and constantly in 
danger of kicldng the bucket — * water, water everywhere.’ 
I have been stewed like a goose, beat on like a drum, bat- 
tered like a pancake, rubbed like corned beef, dried like 
Findon haddock, and wrapped up like a mummy in wet 
sheets and blankets. My belief is that I am in a lunatic 
asylum — ^too mad to be quite sure about it. My wife says 
I never was so sane. But what if she herself is insane ? 
That is a difficulty. 
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** I am composing a HydropatMe Catecliism for the use 
of schools. 

“ What was the primeval state of the globe ? Water. 
What was the first blessing bestowed on the earth ? 
Eain. 

What was the grand means of purifying the earth 1 
The Deluge. 

“Mention some of the great deliverances by water? 
Moses in the Nile ; ditto, Red Sea, &c., &c. 

“ This is laying what is called a religious foundation. 
Then comes the scientific. 

“ What is the best music I Water-pipes. 

“ What is the best light ? Dips. 

“ What is the best wife ? A mermaid. 

“What is the best death? Water in the chest, or 
drowning. 

“ Who are the true Church ? Baptists. 

“What is the best song in the English language? *A 
wet sheet and a flowing sea.’ 

“Who are the true aristocracy? The K.C.B.’s, &c., &c. 
“ This will be the most celebrated book published in the 
ram of Queen Victoria 1 I will dedicate it to the raimmg 
family.” 


To 

“I am much interested by the evolution from your 
internal consciousness of the lamb-like character of your 
disposition. It quite agrees with my estimate of my own 
disposition. I have invariably testified to my wife that 
there never was a more calm, sweet, obedient, and gentle 
husband than myself, so long as she never contradicts me, 
opposes me, differs from me ; but, if she does so, then 
very different feelings may manifest themselves. If so, 
who is to blame ? She is, of course — ^who else ? Not the 
lamb, but the lion that worries it * Heaven help me ! ’ said 
Niagara, ‘ what injustice the world does me ! Hiey call me 
a river which is always foaming in rapids, thundering in 
fells, seething in foam and whirlpools ! Is that my fault ? 
Fuff 1 All of you Yankees, Prussians, and French, I am 
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o£ a most sweet, calm, and pliable disposition. But if 
those low blackguard rocks will oppose me, interfere with 
me, cross my path with their confounded strata, hem me 
in on every side, crush me ; what can I do but jfoam, 
and spit, and rage ? Let me, leave me alone ! and you 
will see how calmly I shall sleep and reflect in my 

bosom the glories of 
earth and sky ! ’ Oh, 
my darling Niagara, 
forgive my injustice ! 
Pity my ignorance ! 
May thy sleep be 
sweet in thine Erie 
garret and in thy 
Lake Superior in 
^66 1 ' ” 


Ib Mrs. MA.CLEOJ}: 

Bazmohaz, 15U Ocfoier, 1866. 

" The Queen is pleased to command me to remain here 
till Tuesday. 

"I found Mr. Cardwell had been in the Barony, and, to the 
great amusement of the Queen, he repeated my scold about 
the singing.* After dinner, the Queen invited me to her 
room, where I found the Princess Helena and Marchioness 
of Ely. 

“The Queen sat down to spin, at a nice Scotch wheel, 
while I read Robert Bums to her ; ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ and 
^ A man’s a man for a’ that,’ her favourite. 

“The Prince and Princess of Hesse sent for me to see 
their children. The eldest, Victoria, whom I saw at Darm- 
stadt, is a most sweet child; the youngest, Elizabeth, a 
round, fat ball of loving good-nature. I gave her a real 
hxibhle, such as I give Polly. I suppose the little thing 
never got anything like it, for she screamed and kicked 
with a perfect furore of delight, would go from me to 

* ** Soripture commands ns to ‘ sing ’ — ^not grunt — ^but if you are so 

constituted physically that it is impossible for you to sing, hut only 
frvfn ^ — ^then it is best to be silent.” 
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neither father nor mother or nurse, to their great merri- 
ment, but buried her chubby face in my cheek, until I 
gave^her another right good hobble. They are such dear 
chil^n. 

The Prince of Wales sent a message asking me to go 
•^'and see him. 

****** 

“ When I was there the young Prince of Wdes fell on 
the wax-cloth, after lunch, with such a thump as left a 
swollen blue mark on his forehead. He cried for a minute, 
and then laughed most bravely. There was no fuss what- 
ever made about him by mother, father, or any one , 
yet it must have been very sore, and I would have been 
nervous about it, if it had happened to Polly. He is a 
dear, sweet child. All seem to be very happy. We had a 
great deal of pleasant talk in the garden. Dear, good 
General Grey drove me home.” 

To Ms MoTSCEm 

AsBUGHESriniB. 

" It was reported to me the other day, with perfect con- 
fidence, that the young Prince was deformed in his hands. 
I saw and kissed the child to-day, and a more healthy, per- 
fect, or more delightful child I never saw. Think of these 
UesI” 


To Oanomt Kjngsubt : — 

AnELAmn Place, Ajpril 10th, 1867. 

When I wish to remember a friend daily I don’t 
answer his letter for days when it demands an imme- 
diate reply. What a presence he becomes, and how 
humble and ashamed one feels before him, especially when 
we have no excuse for our silence which can bear his 
scrutiny! By this sinful process, ‘how often hath my 
spirit turned to thee ? ’ ever since I received your note I 
I won’t tell you how much I felt on reading your note. I 
shall leave it to my boys that they may, when I am gone, 
learn from it that one so great and good gave their old 
dad so hearty and firm a grasp of his hand. God bless 
VOL. II p 
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you for it ! With all my heart I return it, for all yon 
are and 'a’ Glencairn has been to me/ I send my ‘plan,’ 
as a Highland laird termed his wife’s likeness, to your 
lady, proud that it may find a humble place in her collec- 
tion. The only inscription I am inclined to write oh it 
would be, Eecles. ii 15, last clause.” 

To A. SxBAHAir, Esq. : — 

“ ^’s verses are neither high as the pyramids nor 

deep as the sea, but a profound and unutterable mystery 
of invisible stuff, of which even you do not comprehend 
one word. Wait tiU I examine you.” 



Blackheath, Friday Marnmg^ May, 1867. 

" Had such a congregation yesterday ! Such a church ! 
I was very happy, my heart was in it, and the people 
seemed thankful. They gave audible expression more than 
once, laughing outright, and semi-applause I Newman Hall, 
Mullens, Dale, Kogers, &c., were present, and many mission- 
aries, all so affectionate. It was a happy night, and I 
thank God for it ; and so will you, dearest” 

From his Jotteital : — 

spent last fortnight in the South. Visited Man- 
chester and Leamington. A happy time. Composed in 
train, ‘Whistle the Mavie.* 
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“Published the ‘Curling Song/ last month, in BUtch- 
wood. 

“lived with Dean Stanley from the 16 th till the 18 th/ 

The story of the ‘ Starling,’ on ■which he was now 
engaged, was suggested by a note which he received 
the day after his speech on the Sabbath question, from 
the former editor of the Reformer’s Gazette in Glas- 
gow : — 

“Suffer me to give you the following story which I 
heard in Perth upwards of forty years ago. A very rigid 
clergyman of that city had a very decent shoemaker for an 
elder, who had an extreme liking for birds of all kinds, 
not a few of which he kept in cages, and they cheered 
him in his daily work. He taught one of them in par- 
ticular (a starling) to whistle some of our finest old Scot- 
tish tunes. It happened on a fine Sabbath morning the 
starUng was in fine feather, and as the minister was pass- 
ing by he heard the starling singing -vath great glee in his 
cage outside his door, ‘ Ower the water to Charlie I ’ The 
worthy minister was so shocked at this on the Sabbath 
morning that on Monday he insisted the shoemaker would 
either wring the bird’s neck or demit the office of elder. 
This was a cruel alternative, but the decent shoemaker 
clung to his favourite' bird, and prospered. If he had 
murdered the innocent, would the Sabbath have been 
sanctified to him i 

“Tours faithfully, 

“Petee Mackenzie.” 

Erom this brief narrative the tale of the ‘ Starling ’ 
was written — ^perhaps the ablest of his attempts in 
fiction. As a literary production, it is remarkable 
as being -withont any love-plot, and in making the 
interest of the story turn completely on another range 
of sympathies. 
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From Hfl Jotjekai. 

“I am writing the * Starling* for Good Words, to illus- 
trate the one-sidedness and consequent untruth of hard 
logical ‘principle/ when in conflict with genuine moral 
feeling, true faith versus apparent ‘ truth * of reasoning/* 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

SOME CHARACTEEISTICS. 

F is tmfortmiate that no record of his ^ Table-talk ^ 
has been preserved, for every one who knew him 
would at once fix on his conversation as the sphere 
in which he alone displayed the riches of his imagi- 
nation, wit, humour, and sympathy. 

‘‘Much as one enjoys/' writes Principal Shairp, “many 
things that come from his pen, full as they are of healthy 
life an# human heartedness, nothing he has written is any 
measure of the powers that were in him. The sermons he 
preached, with the language warm from his heart, were far 
beyond the best he published. His addresses to public 
meetings were better than his sermons, for they allowed 
him to flavour his earnest thoughts with that overflowing 
humour which would have been out of place in the pulpit. 
Sometimes when he met a congenial party at dinner, or on 
an evening, his talk impressed them more than his best 
speeches, so rich was it, so varied and versatile. But the 
time to get him at his l>est and fullest was when you sat 
up Avith him till midnight, all alone in his study, with 
none to hear but one familiar friend in whose sympathy 
he could fully rely — it was then that his whole soul came 
out in aU its breadth and rich variety, touching every 
chord of human feeling, and ranging from common earth 
to highest heaven. The anecdote, reflection, argument, 
bright flashes of imagination, drollest humour, most tlirill- 
ing pathos, and solemn thoughts wandering through 
eternity, all blended into one whole of conversation, the 
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like of whicli jou never before listened to. In a moment 
he would pass from some comical illustration of human 
character to the most serious reality of sacred truth, and 
you would feel no discord. In any other hands there 
would have been a jar, but not in his. Those who knew 
him well will understand what I mean, to others it camiot 
be described. At such times 1 used to think that if all 
the pleasantest, ablest conversations I had ever heard at 
Oxford from one’s best friends had been rolled into one, 
it would not have made up such a profusion of soul as 
came from Norman then. No one, however well he 
might otherwise know him, could estimate his full breadth 
and depth of nature, unless they had spent with him some 
such solitary evenings as these.” 

Another who knew Mm well wrote after his 
death : — * 

** How he taught me — as he taught paany whose hap- 
piest fortune it has been to share now and again in those 
quiet hours in his back study — that all of the bright and 
beautiful in life, all that could gladden the spirit and cheer 
the heart, gained yet a brighter tint in the light reflected 
from a Father’s love : that mirth became more deep, and 
so much more real : that each good gift became much 
more cherished from the recognition of the Great Giver of 
all. And here truly, it has seemed to me, did he espe- 
cially prove himself a minister of the Gospel 

Nothing was more strange to me at first — nothing came to 
be accepted by me as more natural afterwards — than the 
constant evidence which each opportunity of private inter- 
course with tMs great, large-hearted, noble-minded man 
afforded me of the deep undercurrent in his thoughts and 
life. I never knew him in all my meetings with him 
force a reference to religious thought or feeling. I never 
was with him for a quarter of an hour that his confidential 
talk, however conversational, however humorous even, 
had not, as it were of itself and as of necessity, disclosed 
the cei^tre roixnd wjiich his whole life revolved.” 

* See Qoo4 Wor^i &r J. 372 , p. 516. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS. 




The ‘ceaseless mimicry,^ which had provoked his 
fether when Norman Macleod was a hoy, and the wit 
and humour, which grew with his growth, were in- 
valuable possessions to himself in his later years, as 
weU as soxirces of delight to others. Harassed by 
work almost to despair, worried past endurance by all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, then, as pet 
contra., he would indulge in some humorous grimaces 
and apostrophes, give a fresh touch to a ridiculous 
rhyme, or draw a series of funny faces. Odd carica- 
tures were, at such times, dropped into letters, even 
the most serious — sometimes as a heading, more usually 
by way of signature.* These tricks of humour were 
to him re&eshing as well as amusing. 

* A fac-simile is here given of one of these illnstrated letters, 
mitten to the late Mr. Murray, of Melrose, in reply to one asking for 
his autograph : — 

«<Mt deab Mb. Mxjkray, 

“Did I ever reply to your note requesting autographs P I 
believe not. 

“ The reason is that I have been studying ever since to mite a 
Ullmg, graphic, remarkable signature. The fact is, I vary my signa- 
ture with my correspondents, "When I wnte my wife or mother, it is 

in this wise . When I write my children, it is so , 

singularly clear and beautiful. To crowned heads 1 am more aristo- 
cratic, as ■ — ■ . To Abraham Lincoln I never give more than 

Yours, &c., 


To the Pope it is 


** Ditto with Canterbury. 

I always subscribe myself as 


Yours, old cook, 

+ Barony. 

When I write a gentleman like yourself, 
Your faithful serv. 


which I call a wearable, good, healthy signature. 

“To my brothers and sisters 1 use signs, such as intellectual, 
serene, — . Inquisitive, respectable, orthodox, doubtful. 

“How came that note of yours to turn up in my bag with one 
hundred other letters, when on a wet day I have returned from lunch 
to dinner to reply to them ? Such a reply ! When you have ruooived 
this evidence of my remembrance of you, burn it, or I will — ^you.” 
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One of Ms favourite studies in the -way of drollery 
was Highland characters, and HigHand drovers in 
particnlar. As he recollected the boyish awe with 
wMch he regarded these men on their return from the 
great ‘ Trysts ’ of Palkirk or Dumbarton ; the absorb- 
ing interest taken by the people in their accounts of 
the markets, and prices of ‘stots,’ ‘queys,’ and all 
varieties of sheep ; their utter indifference to every 
human concern except cattle and collies ; then the 
absurdity of the contrast between these old memories 
and his immediate cares and troubles would fairly 
overpower him, and result most likely in a dramatic 
representation of a debate about the quality of ‘ stock.’ 
He had formed for himself an ideal drover, whom he 
named Peter MaoTavish, round whose figure a world 
of ridiculous fancies was grouped. Only a person 
well acquainted with Highland character could have 
appreciated the wit and dramatic truthfulness of this 
conception. Often, when Ms father was oppressed 
with the weakness of extreme age, Iforman would go 
down of an evening to cheer Mm, and before approach- 
ing those more solemn subjects with which their inter- 
course always closed, he would stir his old Highland 
associations and tickle his genial fancy by a personifi- 
cation of this ‘Peter,’ mingling, in broken Gaelic, 
reflections on men and manners with discourses on 
“beasts,” till from very pain of laughter Ms father 
would beseech Mm to desist. ‘ Peter ’ was more tha-n 
once introduced by Mm into strange scenes. "When 
in Italy, he concocted a long narrative, showing the 
connection between the Pope’s Bulls and the other 
species ‘ Peter ’ had sold at Palkirk, and in not a few 
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hotel hooks the sonorous rendering Pietro Tavisim 
was entered. At Moscow, the temptation of bringing 
the drover under the shadow of the 
Ejremlin was so great, that I be- 
lieve he gave himself no other de- 
signation than ‘Peter MacTavish, 
from Mull.’ 

This sense of the ludicrous was 
a passion which seized bim at the 
most unlikely moments. The fol- 
lowing verses, for example, were 
mostly written when he was en- 
during such violent pain that the ‘i’et“’“»Mrakey-Boa. 
night was spent in his study, and he had occasion- 
ally to bend over the back of a chair for relief 

CAPTAIN- PEAZBE’S NOSE. 

Air.—** The Lass o* 



O, if ye’r at Dumbarton Pair, 

Gang to the Castle when ye’r there. 

And see a sight baith rich and rare— 

The nose o’ Captain Frazer I 

Unless ye’r blin’ or unco glee’d, 

A mile awa’ ye’r sure to see’t, 

And nearer han’ a man gauns wi’t 

That owns the nose o’ Frazer* 

It’s great in length, it’s great in girth, 

It’s great in grief, it’s great in mirth, 

Tho’ grown wi’ years, ’twas great at birth— 
It’s greater far than Frazer I 

Tye heard yoicanoes loudly roaring, 

And Niagara’s waters pouring; 

But oh, gin ye had heard tho snorin’ 

Frae the nose o’ Captain Frazer 1 

Tae wankin’ sleepin’ congregations. 

Or rouse to battle sleepin’ nations, 

Gae wa’ wi’ preachings and orations. 

And tiy the nose o’ Frazer I 
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Gif French invaders try to Ian* 

Upon our glorious British stran*» 

Fear nocht if ships are no* at han’, 

But trust the nose o’ Frazer. 

Just crak’ that cannon ower the shore, 

Weel rammed vd’ snuff, then let it roar 
Ae Hielan’ sneeze ! then never more 

They’ll daur the nose o’ Frazer I 

If flwit great Nose is ever deid, 

To bury it ye dinna need, 

Nae coffin made o* wood or lead 

Gould hand the nose o’ Frazer. 

But let it stan’ itsel’ alane 
Erect, like some big Druid stane. 

That a’ the warl’ may see its bane^ 

“ In memory o* Frazer I ” * 

Ikmibarton, September 1, 1771. 

* He afterwards introduced this song into a story, which was not 
completed, and has never been published, and added the following 
note 

** No one can read this song without being painfully struck with the 
tone of exaggeration about it. Anxious, however, to investigate as 
far as possible into this matter, we wrote to Mr, MacGilvray, the 
keeper of the Antiquarian Museum at Dumbarton, who, sympathising 
with us, obligedly sent us a long communication, from which we quote 
with his permission. He says ; * I am confirmed in your views regard- 
ing the exaggerated account given in the poem of ** Captain Frazer’s 
Nose,” by a long correspondence on the subject, as a scientific question, 
with two distinguished savans. They both decidedly think that a 
human nose, by the constant application of snuff to its nostrils, and of 
Athole brose, which they properly assume to possess a considerable 
amount of alcoholic ingi*edients, might, acting upon it from within 
through the nervous system, if continued for a vast and incalculable 
series of ages, be developed at last into a proboscis so large as ulti- 
mately wholly to absorb the person of its possessor. Arguing from 
this fact, they also believe t^t, by a recurrent law of Nature, the 
original organization attached to a man might return to the form of a 
huge annelide,, or possibly earthworm^ which might, like the dragon of 
romance, prove a terror to the country, and might thus originate a 
new age of romantic poetry, or even a religion I But they treat as 
purely mythical the existence of any nose in this age such as is alleged 
to have belonged to Captain Frazer or to any other of our race at the 
present stage of its progress. If this is asserted, they demand the 
bone of Frazer’s nose for scientific examination.’ If more full 
complete information on this great subject is sought by out more 
sdentific readers, we must refer them to the learned Professor H.’s 
paper, * On the Development of fibie Nasal Organ in Man, with, its 
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ITo one -who recollects the importance he attached 
to district -visiting -will misunderstand the verses -which 
foUo-w, as if they -were meant seriously to discourage 
such efforts : — 


PATEIOK MAOPHUDD. 

BUTTS OB BISXEICT YXSTTIBO B7 OOOB LADIES. 

Miss Jemima MaoDowal, the parson's sweet jewel. 

Is fair and red as a rose coming out of its bud. 

But och, ** by the powers,” what attention she showers. 
On that thundering blackguard, big Patridk MaoPhudd. 

3he says she is sartain and shure to conyart him. 

And to lift the ould Catholic out of the mud, 

And so she is walking, and every day talking, 

To Mistress, or Misses, or Mister MacPhudd. 



natural selectiou of snuff among some savage nations,* read before the 
last meeting of the British Association, and which was received with 
prodigious sneezes. * With my profound reverence for Science,’ Mr. 
MacGilvray goes on to say, * 1 need hardly say that I heartily concur 
in these conclusions of the learned gentleman, and leave the whole 
question in perfect peace to be finally decided by the races which shall 
appear as our descendants in future ages. But as aU true science, as 
the gi'ewt Goethe once remarked (so, at least, 1 read in a newspaper), 
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SHe’s so sweet a bit cratnr, and humble by natur 
As to carry down soup, or a cast-away Dud ; 

A cap for the lady, a frock for the baby, 

Or a top-coat for ragged ould Patrick MacPhudd. 

“ May the saint blessings send you, and always defend you 
Prom pestilence, famine, fi’om thunder and flood ; 

May archangels guard you, and Mary reward you,” 

Says the oily ould father, Patrick MacPhudd. 

Ould Patrick so gratefnl, sends out for the nadeful, 

And drinks till he lies like a pig in the mud ; 

There his wife too is lying, while the children are crying, 

And both are well tlu^ashed by sweet Patrick MacPhudd. 

Every day he is muddled — every night he gets fuddled. 

On pay-days he’s fighting and covered with blood ; 

He’s a Catholic Sunday, and a Protestant Monday— 

“ Och, m not tell a lie,” says honest MacPhudd. 

**Tou thundering ould blackguard,” says Eather MacTaggeit; 
The Priest trembled over with rage where he stood ; 

** Is it true ye’re convarted, and by swaddlers pervarted P 
Look me straight in the face, and deny it, MacPhudd.” 

“Convarted! Parvartedl” howled Pat broken-hearted, 

“ I wish I could diink up her Protestant blood ; 

I vow by Saint Peter, I’d roasfe her and eat her, 

And crunch all her bones,” says sweet darhng MacPhudd. 

And now all good ladies, who visit bad Paddies, 

Be advised just to let them keep quiet in the mud, 

And spend all your labours on dacent Scotch neighbours, 

And not on ould blackguards like Patrick MacPhudd. 

Decemler^ 1856. 

‘The Waggin’ o’ our Dog’s Tail,’ in ■which were 
embodied the supposed reflections of his dog Skye 
upon men and manners, was frequently smg by biTw 

first departs out of edght like an eagle, then returns as a servant to 
our kitchen to make itself useful — the true thus ending always in the 
practical — so do these gi’and speculations lead to this agreeable con- 
clusion, that, Jor the Resent yenerationy at least, savages and civilised, 
clergy and laity, may snuff and partake even of Athole brose without 
any fear of their noses becoming a burden to themselves or a terror to 
the country,* 

” We are glad to serve the cause of Science by communicating this 
^lendid result of its profound researches to the world I ” 
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in later years. The earnest, meditative countenance, 
and the quaint accentuation with which he rendered 
it, accompanied by a suggestive twirl of his thumb, 
to indicate the approving ‘ wag ’ of the tail, lent 
indescribable drollery to the words. 

“THE WAGGIN’ O’ OUB DOG’S TAJL.** 

Air, — ** The ha/nM o* the door,” 

We liae a dog that wags his tail 
(He’s a bit o* a wag himser 0 !) 

Every day he gangs down the town, 

At nioht his news to tell 0 I 

The waggin’ o’ our dog’s tail, bow-wow I 
The waggin’ o’ our dog’s tail I 

He saw the Provost o’ the town, 

Parading down the street 0 1 

Quo’ he, ** Te’re no like my lord, 

Eor ye canna see your feet 0 I ” 

The waggin’, &0, 

He saw a m»iii grown unco’ poor. 

And looking sad and sick O ! 

Quo’ he, ** Oheer up, for ilka dog 
Has aye a bane to pick 0 ! ” 

The waggin’, d:o. 

He saw a man wi’ mony a smile, 

Wi’out a grain o’ sowl O I 

Quo’ he, ** I’ve noticed mony a dog, 

Could bite and never growl O I ” 

The waggin’, &o. 

He saw a man look gruff and cross, 

Wi’out a grain o’ spite 0 1 

Quo’ ke, “ He’s like a hantle * dogs 
Whose bark is waur than their bite 0 !*• 

The waggin’, &o. 

He saw an M.P. unco’ proud. 

Because o’ power and pay 0 1 

Quo* he, “ Ter tail is cockit heigh. 

But ilka dog has his day 0 1 ” 

The waggin’, %Oi 

♦ ‘Many.* 
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£[e saw some ministers fighting liard. 

And a* frae a bit o’ pride O ! 

It’s a pity,” quo’ bss “ wben dogs fa’ out 
Aboot their ain fireside O ! ” 

The waggin’, &c. 

Se s&w a man gaun staggerin’ hame. 

His face baith black and blue O ! 

Quo’ he, I’m ashamed o’ the stupid brutajp 
!For never a d.og gets fou’ O ! ” 

The waggiu’, &c. 

He saw a man wi’ a hairy face, 

"Wi’ beard and big moustache O ! 

Quo’ he, “ We baith are towsy dogs. 

But ye hae olaes and cash O I ” 

The waggin’, &o« 

He saw a crowd in a bonny park. 

Where dogs were not allowed O I 

Quo’ he, ** The rats in Kirk and State, 

If we were there might rue’t O ^ ” 

The waggin,’ &o. 

He saw a man that fleeohed * a lord- 
And natterin’ lees did tell O I 

Quo’ he, “ A dog’s owre proud for that. 
He’ll only daw himsel’ O I ” 

The waggin’, &c. 

He saw a doctor drivin’ about. 

An’ ringing every bell O ! 

Quo’ he, I’ve been as sick’s a dog. 

But I aye could cure mysel’ O ! ” 

The waggin’, &o» 

He heard a lad and leddie braw 
Singin’ a grand duet O I 

Quo’ he, ** I’ve heard a cat and dog 
Gould yowl as wed as that O I ” 

The waggin', &q» 

He saw a laddie swaggerin’ big 
Krae tap to tae sae trim O I 

Quo’ he, ** It’s no’ for a dog to laugh 
That anoe was a pup like him O ! ” 

The waggin’, &Om 

Our doggie he cam’ hame at e’en, 

And scarted baith. his lugs O 1 

Quo’ he, **If folk had only tails. 

They’d be maist as gude as dogs O ! 

The waggm’, &cjl 
* Flattered.’ 
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Another of his favourite songs was one which he 
composed while on a visit to a friend in Ayrshire, 
who was an enthnsiastio curlor. Norman, who never 
even attempted to curl, heartily enjoyed the exciting 
scene on the ice, and the keenness displayed by ■ 
'tenant and laird’ as they strove together for ths 
honours of the ‘ roaring game ’ : — 

OTJELING SONG * 

Air.—** (kyim under my plaidie*^ 

A’ Bickt it was freezin’, a’ nicht I was sneezin’, 

** Tak’ care,” quo* the wife, ** Q-iideman, o* yer cough.” 

A fig for the sneezin’, hurrah for the freezm*, 

For the day we’re to play the Bonspiel on the loch ! 

Then get up, my braw leddy, the breakfast mak’ ready, 

For the sun on the snaw drift’s beginnin’ to blink, 

Gie me bannocks or brochan, I’m aif to the lochan, 

To mak’ the stanes flee to tho * T ’ o’ the rink. 

Then hurrah for the curling frae Girvan to Stirling ! 
Hurrah for the lads o’ the besom and stane ! 

Beady noo 1 Soop it up ! Olap a guard I Steady noo 1 
Oh curling abuue a’ the games, stands alane. 

The ice it is splendid, it canna be mended, 

Like a glass ye can glowr in’t an’ shave afi yer beard ; 

And see how they gaither, cornin’ owre the brown heather, 

The master and servants, the tenant and laird. 

There’s braw J. 0. Fairlie, he’s there late and early, 

Better curlers than he or Hugh Conn canna be ; 

Wi’ the lads frae Kilwinnin’, they’U send the stanes spinnin,’ 

Wi* a whwr and a eu/rr^ till they sit roun’ the * T.’ 

Then hurrah for the curling, &o. 

It’s an unco’ like story, that baith Whig and Tory, 

Maun aye oolly8hangy,f like dogs owre a bane, 

An’ that a’ denominations are wantin’ in patience. 

For nae Bark will thole ;|; to let ithers alane. 

But in fine frosty weather, let a* meet thegither, 

Wi’ brooms in their hauns, an' a stane near the ‘ T * ; 

Then Ha ! Ha ! by my oerties, ye’U see hoo a’ parties 
Like brithers will love, and like brithers agree I 

Then hurrah for the curlin’, &o. 

* This song was afterwards published m Blackwood' a Magaaino, 

t *Quaxxel.’ { ‘Endure.’ 
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TTia •way of training Lis cLildren was a practical 
illustration of the teaching given to parents in his 
‘ Home School.’ The key-note of it all was loving 
companionship. He was so much in sympathy with 
them that he seemed to grow with their growth from 
their earliest years. When he was worn out with study 
his resort was the nursery, where he would invent all 
sorts of games, turn chairs upside down to represent 
ships, rig up newspapers as mimic sails, and give 
the baby an imagmary voyage round the room. Or 
he would in the evenings lie on the sofa or floor, with 
all the little ones nestled about him, listening to 
music, or telling them the wonderful adventures of 
‘little Mrs. Bro-wn’ and ‘Abel Peragus.’ These 
stories went on like the Arabian Nights, with new 
incidents invented for each fresh occasion. They 
were all told dramatically, and often the fun was 
so great that he would himself laugh as heartily 
as the children. But he had a higher object in 
view than mere amusement when composing his 
nursery tales j they were never without an under- 
current of moral teaching, and never failed to 
impress lessons of kindness, generosity, bravery, and 
truth. 

He never left home for any length of time -without 
bringing some little memento to each child, and to 
each servant as well. 

Carrying out this principle of companionship with 
his children, he wo'uld watch for their return when 
they had been at any holiday entertainment, and 
have them ‘tell from the beginning’ aU. they had 
seen and heard. When in the Highlands during 
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summer, he entered like one of themselves into all 
their amusements. They remember with special 
delight one moonlight night, when, sciatica not- 
withstanding, he insisted on playing ‘ Hide and Seek ’ 
with them, and became so excited with the game, 
that although both shoes had fallen off, he continued 
rushing over the grass and through the bushes till 
they were all exhausted, Ms wife in vain entreatiing 
him to take care. His desire was, in short, to 
possess their frank confidence, and to make their 
memory of home thoroughly happy, and in both these 
respects Ms efforts were rewarded with abundant 
success. It was quite oharaoteristio of him that he 
made it a principle always to keep Ms word with Ms 
children, even in trifles, and to avoid the irritation of 
fault-finding in little things. Only on two points was 
he uncompromising even to sternness. The slightest 
appearance of selfishness or of want of truth was at 
once severely dealt with ; but when the rebuke was 
given, there was an end of it, and he took pains to 
make the culprit feel that confidence was completely 
restored, for he believed that the preservation of self- 
respect was as important a point as any in the educa- 
tion of a child. 

These summers, spent with Ms famdly in the High- 
lands, were full of a glory wMch every year seemed 
only to deepen. Whether at Ms favourite Cuilohenna, 
on the liinnbe Loch with its majestic views of Glencoe 
or Glengoar, or at Java Lodge in Mull, commanding 
‘ one of the finest panoramas in Europe,’ or at Aird’s 
Bay, fronting the Buaohaill Etive and Ben Cruachan, 
or at Goddes, with its hallowed associations, he entered 

VOL. M. Q 
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into tlie joy of nature with a rapture even greater than 
in youth. 

He thus describes the scenery round Cuilehenna : — 

“ Suppose ourselves seated on a green headland, rising 
a few hundred feet above the sea-level. In itself this 
elevation is remarkable for nothing more than the greenest 
of grass ; consequently, in the estimation of the shepherd, 
it is one of the ‘ best places for wintering sheep and it is 
the more fitted for such a purpose owing to its being broken 
up by innumerable hollows and dykes of trap, which 
afford shelter to the sheep from every wind. Moreover 
the snow seldom lies here, as it is speedily thawed by the 
breath of the temperate sea. It has its own secluded 
spots of Highland beauty, too, though these are seldom, 
if ever, visited by any one save the solitary herd-boy. In 
these nooks, nature, as if rejoicing in the undisturbed 
contemplation of her own grace and loveliness, lavishly 
grows her wild flowers and spreads out her drooping ferns. 
Nay, she seems unconsciously to adorn herself with tufts 
of primroses, bluebells, and crimson heather, and slyly 
retires into little recesses, to enter which one has to put 
aside the branches of mountain ash clothed with bunches 
of coral fruit, as well as the weeping birch and hazel, in 
order to get a glimpse of the rivulet which vihislm 
between banks glorious with green mosses, lichens, ferns, 
honeysuckle, and wild roses. In the spring such recesses 
are a very home of love for piping birds. At the base of 
our unknown, untrodden promontory, are clefts and caves, 
worn and out into the strangest shapes by the everlast- 
ing beat of the ocean tides. In each round rocky bowl, 
filled with pure sea-water, is a forest of fairy-Hke trees 
of all colours, strangely mingled — brown, green, and 
white. Molluscs, and fish almost microscopic, together 
with a solitary crab here and there, move about in this 
their little world of beauty, in which, to the observer, 
there seems indeed to be nothing but purity and joy. 

“But ^ grand and commanding object at the head of 
Loch Leven is Glencoe. Seen from our promontory, its 
precipices rise like a huge wall, dark as though built of 
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lava. Tremendous buttresses, from base to summit, dis- 
engage themselves from their surface, and separated from 
each other by depths such as might have been cut and 
cloven by Thor’s great hammer, wielded in stormy passion. 
The mountain is scored across, too, by deep lines and 
platforms of trap, as though they marked the successive 
floods of molten rock poured out by volcanic forces. 
Nothing can be more utterly sombre, sad, and desolate 
than this Glencoe. We have watched it in its every mood ; 
sometimes when it seemed to sleep like a wearied giant, 
wrapped in the snurmist ; sometimes when it began to 
arrest the western clouds, until, as if overcome by their 
stifling power, they covered it with impenetrable masses 
black as night ; or, again, when slowly and solemnly it 
unveiled itself after the storm, and the sun crept up to it, 
after visiting the green fields and trees below, and pouring 
itself on white cottages and the sails of fishing-boats, until 
at last it scattered the clouds from the dark precipices 
and sent the mists flying — ^not fiercely but kindly, not 
hastily but slowly — ^in white smoke up the glens, tinging 
with auroral light the dark ridge as they streamed over 
it, while the infinite sky appeared without a cloud over 
all, and as if supported by the mighty pillars of the glen. 

“ Turning to the east the scene is still characteristic of 
our Highlands. To right and left, to north and south, is 
the sea-river of which we have spoken. Southward, it 
flows past the green Lismore, on past Oban, Mull, until it 
is lost between misty headlands in the far Atlantic, whose 
waves boom on the western steeps of Jura. 

The scenery to the west, which hems in this stretch 
of inland sea, is utterly desolate. 

“ , . . , Amidst this scenery we spent a considerable 
portion of last summer, and gazed on it from day to day, 
and from mom to even, with delight and reverence. We 
have fished along its sea-coast almost every evening. 

'' What unsurpassed glories have we thus witnessed ! 
It verily seemed to us then as though the setting sun 
dropped down nearer earth to concentrate all his powers 
on that one landscape ; to display untold beauty and 
adorn it with glory from the head of the western glen 

Q 2 
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abore the locb down to the sea ; and compelling even 
dark Glencoe, as well as the surrounding hills, to do it 
honour and bow before it with their golden crowns and 
purple robes. First of all, the sun began to collect round 
himself clouds spread out into seas, grouped into islets, 
with colours such as no pen or pencil has ever conveyed 
the faintest impression of Then beams of soft silver 
sheen shot through every crossing valley and dowD 
through every cleft and cranny in the serrated ridges 
penetrating the nether dimness, illuminating the curling 
smoke of the valleys, and transfiguring the dark pines 
and precipices, and lighting up hidden comers. It 
touched the green pastures of the shores of Loch Leven 
as with a magic rod ; it kindled the mountain ridges to 
the east, so that these, after all the lower valleys were 
dark, retained the light of day. Having glorified Glencoe 
from base to summit, it concentrated its beams, ere 
parting, on the loftiest peaks, until they shone in a 
subdued ruby light, and then they were tipped with such 
bright burnished gold as is never seen anywhere except on 
the icy aiguilles of the Alps. Gradually the halo seemed 
to pass from earth to heaven, and lingered for a space 
among the clouds with that splendour and wonder of 
glory so overpowering yet so variable — a revelation of the 
Almighty Artist, which, once seen, remains a precious gift 
stored in the memory, never to fade away ! 

“On these evenings the marvel nearest to the eye was 
the appearance of the sea I It was wholly indescribable. 
But merely to mention it will recall similar spectacles to 
others. The waves undulated in gentle swell with a 
heavy, dull molten hue. Save for the movements of 
flocks of birds, which swam and dived wherever the 
shoals of fish disturbed its glassy surface, it seemed cold 
and dead. But as the setting sim began to kindle its 
waves with subdued lights, aided by glowing cloud and 
mountain of every imaginable hue, there spread over the 
wide expanse of stiU water such a combination of colours 
— ^ruby, amethyst, purple, blue, green, and grey — ^gleam- 
ing, sparkling, and interchanging like the Aurora, until 
every gentle undulation was more gorgeous than the 
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robes of Eastern kings, when unrolled from the looms of 
Benares!”* 

These scenes afbrded him more than ‘tranquil 
restoration;’ they were a continual ‘passion and 
delight.’ And the joy they conveyed to him he tried 
to share with his children, in this, as in so many other 
things, evincing his eagerness to recreate for them 
the same Highland associations as had made his own 
early days so happy. Hone of his hoys showed more 
excitement than he when they were out fishing on the 
loch, and when there happened to be a good ‘ take.’ 
On the croquet green, competing with his children, he 
was the keenest of the party. When a chance piper 
arrived, and the floor was cleared for a reel, he heartily 
enjoyed and cheerily applauded the merriment of the 
dancers. What he felt at such times he has thus 
expressed : — 

* Dance, my children ! lads and lasses I 
Cat and shuffle, toes and heels 1 

Piper, roar from every chanter 
Hurricanes of Highland reels t 

** * Make the old bam shake with laughter^ 

Beat its flooring like a drum ; 

Batter it with Tuliochgorum, 

Till the storm without is dumb I 

‘ Sweep in circles like a whirlwind, 
put across like meteors glancing; 

Crack your fingers, shout in gladness. 

Think of nothing but of dancing I ’ 

Thus a grey-haired father speaketh, 

As he claps his hand and cheers; 

Yet his heart is quietly dreaming, 

And his eyes are dimmed with tears. 

* From an Essay on Highland Scenery which he wrote for a volume, 
pubUshed at her Majesty^s desire, illustrative of ** Mountain, Locht 

and Gleiip” 
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wliat is called earnest preaching, as the speaking of 
a powerful and earnest man who wished to do you 
good, and threw everything else aside for that end,^ 

“ I am persuaded we will all acknowledge that we never 
listened to any man whose word came so home to the 
heart. For myself, at least, I can say that no preacher 
ever had such power over me ; nor was the secret of his 
power hard to discover. • . . That which told more 

than all upon me was the total absence of all thought of 
seK which characterised his preaching. While listening 
to him, the thought never crossed my mind ihdt he had 
been mahi/rig a sermon. Whether composed in his study, 
or left, as was so often the case, to such language as the 
impulse of the moment might suggest, his sermons always 
appeared to me of a purely extemporaneous character ; 
because whether wholly or partially written, or not written 
at all, they were the spontaneous outflowing of his heart 
at the moment, with no more art or effort than what is 
seen in the natural rush of one of his own loved Highland 
rivers; clear, and deep, and strong as they, but with as 
little consciousness of any private aim, or any desire to 
gratify a selfish feeling or to win human praise." * 

“ Other preachers we have heard," wrote Dean Stanley 
in the Times, “ both m England and France, more learned, 
more eloquent, more penetrating to particular audiences, 
but no preacher has arisen within our experience, with an 
equal power of riveting the general attention of the varied 
congregations of modem times .... none who so com- 
bined the self-control of the prepared discourse with the 
directness of extemporaneous efiort ; none with whom the 
sermon appproached so nearly to its original and proper 
idea — of a conversation — ^a serious conversation, in which 
the fleeting thought, the unconscious objection of the 
listener, seemed to be readily caught up by a passing 
parenthesis — a qualifying word of the speakrf ; so that, 

* Prom a sermon entitled ** The Hearer’s Responsibility,” preached 
in the Barony Ohuxch on the 12th January, 1873, by the Rev. William 
Robertson, D.D., of New Greyfriars, Edinburgh, on the occasion of 

his iatroduoing the Rev. Dr. Lang as successor to Dr. Macleod. 
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in short, the speaker seemed to throw himself with the 
whole force of his soul on the minds of his hearers, led 
captive against their will by something more than elo- 
quence.” 

Although, at one period he occasionally wrote his 
sermon seven times over before he preached it, there 
were years during which he seldom wrote any dis- 
course fully out,* but preached from notes in which 
the sequence of ideas was clearly marked. These 
notes, though often jotted on Saturday afternoon, were 
the result of constant cogitation during the week. 

As might have been expected from his tempera- 
ment, he was deeply interested in the movements of 
modem thought. As he had long forecast the coming 
storm in the theological atmosphere, he was not taken 
aback by its approach, and, in order that his hearers 
should be prepared for it, he was in the habit of 
enforcing guiding principles, rather than of discussing 
special questions. The ground which he generally 
took was moral more than intellectual. Without 
ignoring the issues raised by modem inquiry, he 
sought, as the ultimate basis of religious conviction, 
to appeal to the moral instincts, and to reach that 
spirit in man, which he believed is bound to recognize 
the spiritual glory of God on the face of Christ, as 
much as intellect is boimd to confess the conclusions 

• Ee was once preaching in a district in Ayrshire, where the read- 
ing of a sermon is regarded as the greatest fault of which a minister 
can he guilty. When the congregation dispersed, an old woman 
overflowing with enthusiasm, addressed her neighbour, “ Did ye ever 
hear onything sae gran’? Was na that a sermon?” But all her 
expressions of admiration being met by stohd silence, she shouted, 
“ Speak, woman I Was na that a sermon ? ” “ Ou aye,” replied her 
friend sulkily, “but he road xt.” “Bead it!” said the other with 
indignant emphasis, “I wadna hae oared if he had whmtled it I ” 
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of reason. He olung mth such firm feith to Christ, 
and loved God 'with such fulness of child lik e affec- 
tion; holy Scripture was to him so verily the "Word 
of God ; and its salient 'truths were so self-evident to 
his heart and conscience, that no verbal criticism, no 
logic of the lower uuderstandiug, could for a moment 
shake his loyalty to the eternal fitness of the revelation 
of love and holiness in Christ which was self-evident 
to his spirit. But while he was 'thus firmly 
anchored to essential catholic beliefs, he ‘ could swing 
with a free cable,’ as he used to say, in reference to 
luany minor questions. For that hard negative criti- 
cism, whose only instrument is keen or coarse intel- 
lect, and which is prepared with callous determination 
to deny whatever cannot be logically demonstrated, 
he had no liking. He was too sympathetic not to be 
deeply affected by the religious doubts and difficulties 
which were pressing as a heavy burden on many, 
who in utter perplexity were crying for light. But 
some of the theories of modem critics, some of the 
most portentous attacks on the faith, provoked his 
sense of humour more than his alarm. ‘The devil 
is far too clever,’ he would say, ‘ not to be intensely 
amused at all this. What Mghtful fools those men 
must seem to him ! Can you not imagine how 
Mephisto, when he is alone, must chuckle at the 
absurdities of which clever men can be guilty ? ’ 

His manner of treating doubters was powerful and 
sympathetic. After one or two straight outs of com- 
mon sense or humour had sundered the meshes of 
sophistical argumentation, he would carry his auditors 
away fcom doubtful disputations, into the wide pure 
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heaven of his own convictions and aspirations, appeal 
to what was most human in them, enlist every better 
sympathy on his side, and flash light into the 
mysterious depths of conscience. Many a man beset 
by difficulty on ‘questions of the day,’ came away 
from his teaching, not perhaps feeling every doubt 
removed, but under the sense that truths had been 
spoken which ‘ could perish never,’ and that convic- 
tions had been awakened which no chatter of the 
schools could destroy. 

His frequent l am entations over that deficiency in 
pastoral work, which was forced on him in later years 
by the pressure of public duty, may convey a false 
impression of the extent to which this held true. It 
was certainly impossible for him to visit his congre- 
gation as he once did, but the sick and distressed 
were never forgotten by him ; and those who knew 
anything of his ministry at such times bear witness 
to the wonderful tenderness of his sympathy, and 
delight to tell how his eye would swim with tears, and 
how the minutest circumstance of each ease was atten- 
tively considered by him. His power, indeed, out of 
the pulpit as well as in it, lay in that genuine big- 
heartedness which everywhere claimed and inspired 
confidence. 

" I write as one who knows, whose own burden has been 
made easier by him, as one around whom his arms have 
been, and on whose cheek the kiss of his deep sympathy 
has fallen. Few, indeed, who knew him only as the 
genial companion, the ready platform speaker, or the 
powerful preacher, can, even remotely, conceive of the way 
he had of talking to, and acting upon, human hearts, when 
alone with them. It was.then that the glory of the man 
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came OTit ; then you knew with what a vision he saw into 
you and comprehended you ; then he spoke words that 
went straight into your soul, and carried healing with 
them, for he never kept you down to himself, but took 
you up with himself to the Father. I cannot say what is 
in my heart to say, but this one thing I wouW like all who 
have never been alone with him When spiritual things 
were spoken about, to believe and know, that he was a 
grander, broader, deeper, diviner man than he could ever 
have appeared to you to be. Nearly thirteen years ago, 
as a young lad, a stranger to this country, I first met him, 
and from that hour his great heart, which always warmed 
to the stranger, was ever ready to open, and his kmdly 
hand to help. When I went abroad to engage in the 
work which lay nearest his own heart, it was with no 
formal prayer that we parted, but one ever to be remem- 
bered; with no formal farewell of a formal divine, but 
with a loving embrace ; and when I returned, most unwil- 
lingly, but through necessity, the same arms were ready 
to welcome me. This is not the way unknown men are 
wont to be dealt with by known men ; young men by old; 
men feebly struggling, or baffled and beaten, by those who 
are secure on the platform of life : but it is the way to 
win souls, for all that, and it was the way in which he 
won many.”* 

His power of sympathy,” said Dr. Watson, in his 
beautiful funeral sermon, was the first and last thing in 

his character which impressed you I never knew 

a man bound to humanity at so many points ; I never 
knew a man who found in humanity so much to interest 
him. To him the most commonplace man or woman 
yielded up some contribution of individuality, and you 
were tempted to wonder which of aU the various moods 
through which he passed, was the one most congenial to 
him. 

" * When he came to see me,’ said a blacksmith, ‘ he 
spoke as if he had been a smith himself, but he never 
went away without leaving Christ in my heart I ’ ” 


Letter £rom the Bey^ 0. M. Grant. 
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To Hs eldest Son when he was a very young boy on a visit to Fiunary. 

The original is oarefully written in large Eoman letters : — 

Glasgow, August 4, 1862. 

" I am so glad you are in Morven, and so happy there 
I never was so happy in all my life as I used to be when 
I was a boy there. I think of you as if you were myself 
young again. For I fished with Sandy and uncle John 
for cod among the rocks in the bay, and in the bum 
for trout, and went to the Byre for warm milk, just as you 
are doing. But then all the old terriers are dead. There 
were Cuilag and Gasgach — oh, such dogs ! If you saw 
them worry an otter or wild cat ! They would never give 
in. Ask your uncle John about them, and ask him to 
show you the otter’s den at Clachoran. Oh, Nommey, be 
happy ! for when you are old like me you will remember 
Fiunary as if it was the garden of Eden without the 
serpent. 

I wish you could remember, as I can, all the dear 
friends who were once there, and who would have loved 
you as as they loved me — mj grandpapa, with his white 
hair and blind eyes, and my grandmamma, so kind and 
loving; and aunts Margaret, Mary, Grace, Archy, Jessy. 
I see all their faces now before me. They were all so 
good, and loved God and everybody. Dockie, dear I thank 
God for good friends, and for having so many of them. 

“ Did they show you where I lived when I was a boy, 
and the school I used to be in ? '' 

To bis eldest DAUGHTEa, when she went to school at Brighton 

Glasgow, AprU 30, 1865. 

" Do you remember your old father ? I’m not sure if 
you do — old Abel Feragus, the friend of Mrs. Brown ? 

" So you were very sorry, old girl, when we left you 
that day? You thought you would not care. Hem! I 
knew better. 

And so the poor lassie cried, and was so lonely the 
first night, and would have given worlds to be at home 
again ! And your old dad was not a bit sorry to leave 
you, not he — cruel-hearted man that he is 1 Nor was 
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your motlier, wretched old woman that she is ! And yet 

* you would wonder ’ how sorry we both were, and how often 
the old man said ‘ Poor dear lassie ! ’ and the old wife 

* Poor dear darling ! * But no tear filled our eye. Are 
you sure of that ? Pm not. And the old father said, 

* I’m not afraid of my girl. I’m sure she will prove 
herself good, kind, loving, and obedient, and won’t be 
lazy, but do her work like a heroine, and remember all 
her old dad told her 1 ’ and her mammy said the same. 
Amd then the mammy would cry, and the old dad would 
call her a fool (respectfully). And so we reached London, 
and then we got your letter, which made us very happy ; 
and then the old man said, ‘ Never fear ! she will do right 

well, and will be very happy, and Miss will like her, 

and she will like Miss ! ’ and ‘ Ve shall soon meet 

again ! ’ chimed in the mammy. " If it be God’s will, 
we shall,’ said the dad, ‘ and won’t we be happy ! ’ 

“ God bless you, my darling ! May you love your own 
Father in heaven far more than you love your own father 
on earth, and I know how truly you love me, and you 
know how truly I love you ; but He loves you infinitely 
more than I can possibly do, though I give you my whole 
heart. 

“ WiU you write a line to the old man ? And remember 
he won’t criticise it, but be glad to hear aU your chatter.” 


To tihe Same : — 

“ It is now, I think, thirteen years, my dearest , 

since your old dad and your mother first saw with joy and 
gratitude your chubby face, and received you, their first- 
born, as a gift from God. It was indeed a solemn day to 
your parents to have had an immortal being given to them, 
whom they could call their own child; and it was a 
solemn day, though you knew it not, for you, dearest, 
when you began a life which would never end. You have 
been a source of great happiness to us ever since ; and 
you camot yet understand the longings, the earnest 
prayers offered up by us both that you may, by the grace 
of God,, make your life a source of joy and blessing to 
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yourself, and be a joy to Jesus Christ, to 'Whom you 
belong. Who has redeemed you to God with His own blood, 
and Who loves you inconceivablymore than your own loving 
parents do. I hope, dearest, you will thank God for all 
His kindness to you — do speak your heart out to Him. 
He likes you to do it, and I am sure you do feel grateful 
for your many mercies. 

“ Oh, my own darling! you little know how your mother 
and I desire and pray for this, as the one thing to obtain 
which we could suffer and die, that you may love and obey 
Jesus Christ; that you may know Him and speak to Him, 
trust Him, obey Him, as your Friend, Brother, Saviour, 
Who dearly loves you, and desires you dearly to love H im 
in return. There is no blessing God could give me in this 
world to be compared for one moment to that of seeing 
my children, who are dearer to me than life itself, proving 
themselves to be children of God. Let me have this joy 
in you first, as my first-bom ! Gk)d will give the un- 
speakable blessing if you pray to Bdm, and speak to Him 
about it, simply, frankly, as you would speak to me — but 
even more confidingly than you could even to me. In 
the meantime, dearie, thank Him for all He has done for 
you and given to you. I am sure I thank Him for His 
gift of yourself to us both. 

“ I ^re say you have sometimes home sickness. Eh ? 
But you cannot suffer from this youthful disease as much 
as I did when I went first from home. So you need not 
wonder — at least I do not — ^if you should sometimes think 
yourself on the other side of the globe, and get into sad 
fits, and weary longings, and think everything at home 
most beautiful 1 But this is just a part of our education, 
and a teaming for life, and must be made the most of 

** Now write to your dad, anyway you like. I won't 

criticise. Miss won’t look at your letter, as I wish 

you to write freely to tm. She kindly agreed to this. 
All vwr correspondence may be quite secret. Miss Macleod 1 
Now, my lassie, cheer up ! Be jolly ! Work like a brick, 
and enjoy yourself like a linnet I am sure you will come 
on famously — ‘ Never say die ! ’” 
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To the Same : — 

BaIiMOBAX, June 12, 1865. 

** I want to send yon a loving word from this, to prove 
to you how your old dad remembers you. 

“ I came here Saturday, and preached yesterday, and 
you may be sure the Queen is very good and kind, when 
she is so kmd to your old dad. But he loves her very 
much, and is proud to serve her. 

“I am always glad to hear from you, dearest, and I 
hope you seriously and prayerfully try and do all I told 
you in my long letter. I would sooner see you sick and 
poor with the love of Christ, than the queen of the whole 
world, for ever and ever, without it.” 


Shabdok, April 18, 1866. 

“ Your dad has come here for rest — that is, to reply 
to a ton of letters; among others, to yours of March 3. 
Oh, I wish you were here to enjoy the delicious air ! No I 
for you have got better at Brighton. To see your mammy? 

No ! for you prefer Miss to all your family. To 

be clasped to the huzzvm of your old dad ? No ! you 
are too refined for that. But to get your dad his slippers, 
for his unfeeling family left them behind in Glasgow ! 

“ This day is lovely — ^the sea is calm, and the gulls are 
floating about without coughs or colds. No flannels on 
their throats, no nightcaps on their heads, or warm stock- 
ings on their feet. No gruel or warm bath before going 
to bed. No ^ Gregory ' in the morning. The birds are 
singing most correctly, and never were in a boarding- 
school The old hills are as strong as ever, and if they 
are not Macleod's they Make Gouds. Yesterday lots of 
rain fell on them, and they had no umbrellas. But 
though their noses ran with water for a while, they are all 
dry now, and no sneezing. The winds are kissing the sea, 
and the sea only laughs. Naughty sea and winds ! No 
wonder the good steamer is indignant, and blows smoke at 
the wind, and whips the sea with its paddles till it foams 
with rage. The lambs are playing about like little 
idle fools, never thinking of the coming days of mint 
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sauce or roast muttoiL They think that the world was 
made to enable them to suck their mothers and wag their 
tails. They don’t believe in butchers, nor do their 
mothers. The quiet is great, but for Willy. His song 
is louder than the birds. He flies like the wind, kisses 
his mother like the lambs, is as hearty as the gulls, and 
patronises the cruel butcher.” 


To the Same 

Ems, May ISTl. 

"My dearest old girl, I send my parental blessing to 
you on your birthday. That was a joyous day to your 
father and mother, and every return makes us more and 

more thankful for you, and . But I won’t praise 

you, — ^what? but I will say that No, I won’t! 

One thing is certain. What ? Guess ! Well, then, of all 
the girls I ever knew, you are one that — ^what ? It is 

for you to say. This only I will say, that But 

there’s no use! You know what, my darling! So kiss 

your father. As for poor body, the less said about 

her the better I But this I will say, she never snores — 
never ! and she also — yes, of course — ^loves the children, 
but not — ^who ?” 


The Spirit of Bomaooe and Song. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
moiA. 

D B. MACLEOD had for several years been 
convinced that the Church ought to send a 
deputation to India. There were many important 
questions connected with missions in that country, 
which, he believed, could be decided only by Com- 
missioners, who, besides considering matters aJTecting 
particular localities, might take a wide survey of the 
condition of India in reference to Christianity. He 
had long anticipated, too, the possibility of being 
himself appointed to such a duty, and was prepared, 
at almost any personal risk, to undertake it. ‘ I have 
the most distinct recollection,’ writes Dr. Clerk, 
‘that in the summer of 1866 , speaking to me, as he 
often did, of the possibility of his being asked to 
go to India, he told me that medical Mends, to 
whom he had casually mentioned the matter, had 
assured him it would entail certain death, but that 
he had counted the cost, and that if the Church 
asked iiim to represent her, he would rather die in 
the discharge of his duty than live in the neglect of 
it. I am convinced that, in the true martyr spirit, 
he gave his life for the conversion of India, and that 
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the finiit will appear in due season. He ardently 
anticipated glorious results from a Christianised 
India — a youthful Church with the warmth of the 
Eastern heart and the quickness of the Eastern mind, 
drawing its inspiration, not from the stereotyped 
forms of the West, but directly from the Eountain of 
Eternal Life and Truth. Often did he in the most 
glowing language picture the effect upon Europe and 
America should light again stream from the East to 
quicken their decaying energies.’ 

He was, therefore, not taken by surprise when the 
General Assembly of 1867, acting on the unanimous 
request of the Mission Board at Calcutta, appointed 
him, along with Dr. Watson of Dundee, to represent 
the Church of Scotland in India. 

Before he left this country he carefully determined 
the chief questions to which his attention should be 
directed. Ever since his enthusiasm had been kindled 
by his intercourse at Loudoun with the noble widow 
of ex-GoTemor-General Lord Hastings, he had taken 
an almost romantic interest in the policy of our 
Eastern empire; was familiar with the details of 
every campaign from the days of Clive to the Indian 
mutiny ; and had read much of the religious as well 
as civil history of the natives. He had also for ycai's 
taken an actiwe part in the management of India 
Missions ; and in order to profit by as wide a range 
of experience as possible, he corresponded with 
persons in this country well acquainted with, or 
earnestly interested in, these Missions, and obtained 
from them various, and therefore valuable statements 
of those difficulties and objections regarding which 
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inquiry -wns needed. Ib:om the topics suggested by 
these and si-mil ar anthorities, he and his brother 
deputy drev up, duiiug their outward Toyage, a 
series of queries, embracing the pomts which most 
required investigation. 

They had also peculiar advantages, when in India, 
for gaining the best answers to their iaquiries. They 
were welcomed as friends by the represmitatives and 
agents of every Church and Mission, from the bishops 
of the Church of England in India down to the poorest 
native catechist, and received from them all every 
possible aid and information. They enjoyed the 
frankest intercourse with educated natives of all 
varieties of creed and of no creed, and -with the 
conductors of the Press, religious and secular, 
Christian and Hindoo. They were honoured like- 
wise -with the confidence of the highest and best 
informed Officers of State, in each of the Presidencies, 
and were thus able to gauge opinion in different 
places and among different ranks and types of men, 
'^d to form their conclusions from uniisuaUy com- 
pr«^ensive data. ‘ We had in our investigations,’ 
he r|9ports, ‘ advantages similar to those possessed 
by ^ Oovemment Commission, which cites select 
witJiesses and visits select districts, and the value 
of whose conclusions is not to be estimated by the 
/time spent in inquiry, or to be balanced against 
those arrived at by ‘the oldest inhabitant’ of any 
one village.’ 

In speaking of -the trouble Dr. Macleod took to 
obtain trustworthy information, not only on the ques-< 
tions bearing directly on his mission, but in regard to 
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everything which came under his notice, and the con- 
sequent accuracy of the conclusious he reached (an 
accuracy -which has since been recognised by some of 
the ablest authorities on Indian affairs), Dr. Watson 
thus describes the difficulties which had to be 
encoimtered : — 

“No one who has not had something to do -with 
gathering information can imagine the difficulty of 
sifthig the opinions and statements which are made 
by residents in India on its internal affairs. If you 
are content to take the first -witness you find as an 
authority, and to form your judgment accordiug to 
his evidence, you -will avoid much perplexity; but 
you will run the risk of holding most erroneous and 
one-sided views. Dr. Macleod used often to express 
his astonishment at the opposite and contradictory 
declarations made -to him by persons who seemed to 
have had the best opportunities of kno-wing what they 
spoke about. Two men, or half-a-dozen men, who 
ought -to have been each in his own line a guarantee 
for correctness, would on some point give as many 
different opinions, formed on -their own personal 
experience. 

“ Each man had lived in a little world of his o-wn ; 
in the presence of his own countrymen he had been 
a stranger to all except his o-wn circle. And, indeed, 
one is surprised at the separateness and isolation of 
European society in the great centres of the popula- 
tion ; for, if you pass from one little circle to another, 
it is like crossing into a new region of mental life ; 
and the instruments for gauging facts, opinions, expe- 
riences, and modes of thought need to be readjusted. 
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To follow implicitly the traditions and convictions of 
yonr informants on almost any subject of wide interest, 
you must lay aside to-day the impressions you took 
up yesterday; to-morrow you may have cause to 
return to your earlier ones, and day by day you may 
have to modify now one and now another of your 
notions, proved on what you believed good grounds ; 
and after all you will retain your latest conviction 
with caution and modesty. 

“ It was no easy matter, then, for a man like him, 
who wished to probe everything, and to attain to the 
truth, to ascertain correct data. At times he grew 
impatient, and at other times he used to look on the 
matter on its ludicrous side, and illustrate it by a 
story his father had often told, of an incident at the 
trial of some case at which he was present. The 
witness in the box was a Highlandman unable to speak 
a word of English, and he gave his evidence through 
an interpreter. When a question was put to the 
witness, he would hesitate and say, ‘ I think, well I 
daresay, yes.’ Then the interpreter turns to the 
judge with this statement, ‘He says, “Yes,” my lord, 
but he seems not quite sure.’ ‘ Ask him again,’ says 
the judge ; and again the witness hesitated, balanced 
statements, and concluded with ‘ I think, well I dare- 
say, no.’ Whereupon the interpreter announced the 
reply, and shouted, ‘He says, “Ho,” my lord,’ and 
so the case proceeded, interrupted every now and 
again by the twofold answer, ‘ He says, “ Yes,” my 
lord ; he says, “ Ho,” my lord,’ until the judge com- 
pletely lost his temper. 

“ It was often through similar difficulties of contrar 
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diotion from tihie -witness-box, and from different lips, 
that Dr. Maoleod -was obliged to draw bis knowledge 
of wbat were the facts and opinions of Indian life ; 
and be seized every cbanoe of correcting bis impres- 
sions by putting tbe right questions to the right men, 
and by a sort of instinctive appreciation of tbe value 
of tbe replies be received to his numerous and sifting 
inquiries.” 

Tbe reception accorded to tbe deputation was 
enthusiastic, and their labours were constant and 
onerous. Crowds, in which natives were mingled 
with English, assembled in tbe Churches in which 
they were to preach, or at the meetings they were 
to address. Every day, almost every hour, had its 
engagements ; examining schools, conferring with 
missionaries, and responding to the attentions and 
hospitalities which were bestowed on them. To the 
Indian habit of early rising there was too frequently 
added the home custom of late sitting, with its con- 
sequent exhaustion. ‘It is certainly trying,’ he 
writes, ‘ for a stranger, who is entertained hospitably 
every night, and who consequently retires late, -to 
have his first sleep broken by the card of some dis- 
tinguished official handed to him about daybreak.’ 
This strain upon his system told more perniciously 
than he was at the time conscious of. ‘ It was very 
difficult,’ Dr. "Watson says, ‘to con-vinoe him that, for 
a man like him, labour in Scotland, with its cold and 
bracing atmosphere, was one thing, and labour in a 
tropical climate was another thing. He believed it 
on the whole ; but unless the belief was impressed 
on his mind by physical pain or inconvenience, it 
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•was inoperative; and he was apt to forget that he 
was in a region where exertion such as he was accus- 
tomed to at home would entail upon him consequences 
of a serioTis kind. The only instance in which he 
seemed to distrust the climate of India was in regard 
to his mode of living. He could both enjoy life and 
forego its enjoyments, as few men could, without a 
sense of loss; he could avail himself of the most 
boundless hospitality, and he could at the most sump- 
tuous table fare like a hermit; and when, a day or 
two after his landing in Bombay, he was told by a 
physician that everything which was safe for him at 
home was not equally safe in India, he was perfectly 
unaffected by the news ; and, so far as meat and 
drink were concerned, he walked strictly by medical 
rule. In all other respects he forgot his beKef in 
the dangers of India : he spoke in public, he talked 
in private, he listened, he exerted body and brain from 
morning till night, he spent himself without grudg- 
ing and without consideration. On one occasion he 
preached for about an hour while sailing down the 
Eed Sea, and at the close of the service he was almost 
dead. His face was flushed, his head ached, his brain 
was confused ; and when he retired to his cabin the 
utmost efforts were required to restore him. The 
warning was noted by him, and often remembered, 
but it was as often forgotten or neglected afterwards. 

^^I shall not attempt,'^ Dr. Watson continues, ^to 
describe the interest which was felt amongst all classes 
in India in the speeches and sermons of Dr. Macleod. 
The visit of a man of much less note would have 
attracted some attention, and would have brought 
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together a very large proportion of the English- 
speaking population in every city which was visited. 
Moreover, the novelty of the visit, the first of its 
kind &ona Scotland, was sufficient to awaken the 
sympathies of Christians, and to excite the curiosity, 
if not a deeper feeling, amongst all the races and 
religions of India. His name had gone before him 
in every province. No efforts had been used to 
draw the notice of the world to his visit; the 
ordinary publication of a list of passengers by the 
next steamer, confirming a rumour that Dr. Macleod 
was on his way to India, was of itself enough. His 
arrival was looked forward to with eagerness, and, 
soon after his landing, invitations and inq[uiries from 
all parts of the cotmtry were sent in. Wherever he 
went he was received with kindness and cordiality ; 
in many places with that deep respect and veneration 
which had grown up in the minds of those who had 
admired his works and had heard of his labours, and 
in many places he was welcomed with feelings of 
ardour rising to enthusiasm. 

“ The foremost men in India in civil and military 
and ecclesiastical posts were ready to do him honour 
and to aid him ; in public and in private they testified 
for him their personal respect ; and when they found 
him to be a man whose eyes were observant, whose 
sympathies were quick, whose large-heartedness was 
so comprehensive and whose humour was so genial 
and overpowering, it seemed as if all barriers were 
broken down, and as if they had known him person- 
ally all their lives. He gained access to persona 
and sources of information which, without any 
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wish to disohhge, would haye been shut to most 
other men. 

“Nothing indeed was lacking in the welcome which 
greeted him; and never did visitor appreciate kind 
ness more. But withal he was not misled by these 
marks of flattery and good-feeling. He could distin- 
guish between the genuine and the unreal : he knew 
well enough that whilst there were many who testified 
their zeal and good-will, many more had the future in 
view, and were careful to propitiate an author who was 
Kkely to command as wide a circle of readers as any 
writer in Great Britain. And, apart from this, he had 
set his heart on the special object which carried him 
to India ; and all external attentions, all readiness to 
listen, aH offers of hospitality or public respect, were 
regarded by him as helps to his work, and as opening 
up for him a surer path to that knowledge of Indian 
life and Indian affairs of which he was in search.” 


Wnm Ms J othutal 

OuiLOHEKN-A, July 24, 1867. 

“Dear place, witli wliat genuine love and gratitude I 
write its name 1 I thought I was too old to love nature as 
I have done. What a time I have had, what glorious 
scenery, what fresh mornings, and, oh, what evenings 1 
With smooth seas gleaming with the hues of a dove’s 
neck; mountains with every shade which can at such 
times be produced ; Glencoe in sunshine and in deepest 
crimson ; Qlengoar, with its sunbeams lighting up the 
hill sides with softest dreamy velvet hues ; mountain 
masses of one dark hue clearly defined against the blue 
sky, and fading into grey over Duart. What cloud 
shadows, and what effects from pines, and cottages with 
grey smoke and lines of silver along the shore, and the 
masts of ships at anchor 1 Praise God for this glorious 
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world ? the world made and adorned by Him who died 
on the cross. What a gospel of peace and good-will it 
ever is to me — ^not a prison but a palace — ^hung with 
pictures of glory, full of works of art, and all so pure and 
holy. Every bunch of green fern, every bit of burning 
heather, the birches, the pure streams, the everything, says, 
‘ I love you — ^love me — and rejoice ! ’ Sometimes I wept, 
and sometimes prayed, and enjoyed silent praise — I bless 
Thee for it ! 

“ And then there was my dear family all together, and all 
so well, and the walks, the pic-nics to the hills, Glencoe, 
Glengoar, the fishing in the evening — all sunshine — all hap- 
piness — most wonderful for so many and all sinners, in this 
world of sin and discipline. It is of God our Father, and 
a type of what will be for ever. 

“Forbid that this should hinder us and not rather help 
us to do our duty, severe duty, and to accept any trial. 
I feel this is a calm harbour in which I am refitting for a 
long voyage.” 


Tq J. M. Ltjdlow, Esq. 

August, 1867. 

“ Yes, I go on the 6th of November on a great mission 
to India, not verily to Presbyterians only, but to see what 
the eye alone can see, and to verify or test what cannot be 
seen, but which I either question or believe anent missions 
in general and education, 

‘ I have been in paradise with my family. The heavenly 
district is called in maps of earth, Lochaber. But what 
map could give all the glory in the world without, and the 
world within ! 

“ It has been a blessed preparation for labour night and 
day. I had a mission sermon of good-will to man.” 

To Mrs. Maoleod 

BAiaiOBiX, Frida/y, September lOth, 1867. 

“ It was a glorious day ; but rather a weary journey 
from Glasgow yesterday. 

“This morning’s telegram announced the death of Sir 
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Frederick Bruce suddenly at Boston. Lady Frances 
Baillie, his sister, is here. I have been with her and 
prayed with her. She accompanies me to Perth to-morrow. 
I feel very truly for her. Three such brothers, Lord Elgin, 
General Bruce, and Sir Frederick dying so suddenly! 
Mystery ! 

" I had a long and pleasant interview with the Queen. 
With my last breath I will uphold the excellence and 
nobleness of her character. It was really grand to hear 
her talk on moral courage, and on living for duty.” 


liis J ousnaIj 

August 11, Glasgow . — have long been convinced 
of the vast importance of sending a deputation to India, 
and my friends in the Committee know it. I never brought 
it formally before the Committee from an awkward, silly 
feeling of fear lest they should suppose it was a mere 
personal affair. I had, however, I believed, mentioned to 
friends in private that so convinced was I of its import- 
ance, that I was disposed to haztird the offer of my going 
at my own expense. 

How often did I ponder over India ! It possessed 
me, but I held myself in. I determined not to lead but 
to follow. The Lord knows how often I asked His counsel 
“When the Sunday question came up, I gave up all 
thoughts of India. I felt then that I was tabooed. I 
would, indeed, have resigned the Convenership, except from 
the determination not to confess any sense of wrong doing 
which I did not feel I learned but the other day that a 
meeting was called at the time to get me to resign ; the 
vote was taken and carried against them. I thank God 
for the noble freedom of the Church, which could not 
only entertain the thought of sending me, but act upon it 
as they have done. 

“ After my report for the last Assembly was finished, a 
letter came from Calcutta, from our Corresponding Board, 
requesting the Convener to visit India, 

“ I called a meeting in Edinburgh of a few friends in 
the Committee, best fitted to advise me. They told 
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me I must lay an ojficial document before the Com- 
mittee. The meeting was called by the Moderator of 
Assembly, and I was absent. All I said was that this 
Assembly should decide one way or other, if I, a man 
fifty-six years of age, was even to consider the proposal. 
I telegraphed next day to Dr. Craik to print their 
deliverance, whatever it was, so that the Assembly might 
have it before them in a tangible form. It was printed 
accordingly, and I simply read it, excusing the fact of its 
not being in the report, from the request having come so 
late, and in this form taking me aback. The Assembly 
discussed the question, and were, strange to say, unanimous 
in granting the request, if the Presbytery of Glasgow 
agreed thereto, and if Funds were raised independent of 
the subscriptions for the Mission. Mr. Johnstone, of 
Greenock, nobly offered to guarantee £1,000 if I went, 
and so this barrier was removed I 
My physicians said Yes. 

**My wife said Yes, if God so wills. My aged and 
blessed mother said Yes. 

^‘My congregation? Well, I wrote dear James Camp- 
bell, my wise, cautious, loving, and dear friend and elder, 
and he read to my Session a letter written from Cuilchenna, 
which told the whole truth, and the Session said Yes. 
Could I say No? Could I believe in God, as a guide, 
and say No ? It was diflScult to say Yes. The wife and 
bairns made it difficult ; but was I to be a coward, and 
every officer in the army to rebuke me ? No ! I said 
Yes, with a good conscience, a firm heart, after much 
prayer, and I dared not say No. 

“ No doubt all my personal feelings, the Mission ques- 
tion excepted, would keep me at home. I have seen so 
much of the world that I would not go to India for the 
mere purpose of visiting it as a traveller, should I see it in 
a month for nothing from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
I would not give a week in Borne, which I have never 
seen, for any time in India, were it close at hand. 

“Apart from Missions, nothing could possibly induce 
me to run risks, encounter fatigue, and make such sacri- 
fices in my fifty-sixth year. 
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“I cannot as Convener lay my hand on any one 
authentic and reliable book or report, enabling me to get 
a clear, firm, unhesitating grasp of the real state, difficulties, 
and requirements of our Missions. 

“ We are at this moment passing through a crisis in 
our Mission history both in India and at home. There are 
questions of increased salaries, according to the circum- 
stances of each Mission station ; the employment of home 
native teachers ; the employment — its nature, place, 
pay, &c., of native ministers, with their future relationship 
to the Board, the local Presbytery, and the Committee ; 
the formation of Corresponding Boards, and the clearing 
up of constantly recurring misunderstandings with them ; 
the personal examination into the actual condition of each 
Mission station, and the encouraging of the missionaries ; 
the obtaining accurate information through letters from 
the Home Government to the Indian Government, and 
from every leading Missionary Society labouring in India, 
that so, by confidential communications with representative 
men of all parties and creeds, we may estimate the actual 
state and prospects of Missions in India. Such is a faint 
outline of some of the objects of a deputation as far as 
India is concerned. 

“ As to the danger, it is nothing, for God is everywhere. 
As to family, He can take care of them ; so can He of the 
dear congregation. But it seems to me, — -and surely my 
Father will not let me be in darkness ! — to be my duty, 
and so I go, in the name of God — ^Father, Son, and Spirit." 

August 20. — Dear Watson goes with me. Thank 
God, the way is clear. 

“ The one grand difficulty is the fact that I have not 
since the Sabbath controversy been much of a pastor. 
God knows I have not been spending my time selfishly. 
Every hour has been occupied for the public — that is, my 
small public — ^good. There has been no idleness. But I 
have not been able amidst my work to visit, and though I 
condemn myself by the confession, yet I will make it, that 
a chief, yea, the chief ground of ministerial usefulness, is 
the personal attachment of the people, and this is gained 
most by personal visitation. It is a righteous ground. I 
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am amazed at their patience and attachment to me ! M; 
only consolation is my heartfelt attachment to them — ^il 
they only knew how great it is 1 

“ Come life or death, I believe that it is God’s will. I 
ask no more. All results are known to Him. Enough if 
He in mercy reveals His wiU. To suspect myself deceived 
would be to shatter all my faith in God. Again I say I 
know not in what form He is to be glorified in or by us 
All I know is, that I solemnly believe God says, ‘ It is my 
will that you go.’ 

“ But when I think of probabilities, I would be over- 
whelmed unless I knew that I was not to be over- 
anxious about the morrow, or about anything, but to rest 
on God for each day’s guidance, strength, and blessing. 
The many I shall meet, the importance of all that is said 
or done, the responsibility of personal influence emanating 
from personal being ; the sermons and addresses j the 
questions to be asked, and the judging of the replies to 
them ; the patience, truth, and perseverance, judgment and 
temper needed ; the redeeming, in short, of this magnificent 
talent when abused. How solemn the thought ! And 
then the right use of it when I return — the labour and 
wisdom this implies — the results which depend on its use ! 
How affecting ! And I getting so old — ^little time left — 
and having so many difficulties from within and without I 
But the good Master knows all — ^and He is so good, so 
patient, so considerate, forbearing, strengthening, over- 
ruling 1 Amen. 

“ I have no legacy to leave in the form of wishes. I 
leave God to arrange all For my family I have but one 
wish, that these dear ones — each a part of my being — should 
know God, and be delivered from evil. Eich or poor, well 
or ill, my one cry to God is, ‘ May they be Thine through 
faith in Jesus, and obedience to Thy holy commandments.’ 

“ And God will provide for my dear people. Oh, how 
good they have been to me T* 
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To James A. Oampbeix, Esq. 

“ I think Young’s view of sacrifice superficial in the 
extreme, and that in his desire to give prominence to per- 
sonal righteousness as the grand end of Christ’s work, in 
which I cordially sympathize, he leaves really no room tor 
pardon as an act of mercy. But as I have not his 
work on the subject with me, and no space for writing, I 
won’t indulge in criticism. The best book out of sight, I 
think, on this great question is Campbell’s, my very dear 
friend. It has defects when brought to the severe test of 
exegesis, but is the best nevertheless. 

I quite agree with Mr, that it ought to be the aim 

of the legislation of every Church to malce its dogmatic 
basis square more and more with the creed of the Church 
Catholic. A Church is catholic only when it is capable, 
as far as its creed is concerned, of embracing living Chris- 
tendom, so that a member or minister righteously deposed 
fi'om its communion should thereby be deposed as righte- 
ously from the whole Catholic Church. 

“ I think the Popish Church eminently sectarian, and 
the most remarkable union, or rather disunion of 
^ Catholics ’ I have ever seen was in the Holy Sepulchre, 
around the symbol of the grand fact which should unite 
all — Jesus the Eesurrection and the Life. 

“ As to the question of the Sabbath, it never did nor 
could excite my enthusiasm. It is an outside question, 
interesting theologically as involving the higher question 
of the relation between the old and new dispensations, 
Judaism and Christianity. Practically, we are all one in 
wishing and blessing God for a day for social worship ; 
and for enjoying, in its rest from servile labour, a blessed 
opportunity for deepening our spiritual rest with Christ in 
God. I protested against the base superstition attached to 
it, which in the long run would, as education and inde- 
pendent thought advanced, but weaken its basis and turn 
against it those who wished most to preserve ife I also 
protested, at the. risk of my life, for more elbow-room for 
the clergy ! 

“ How strange and sudden has been the revolution, that 
I, who two years ago was threatened with deposition, and 
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was made an offscouring by so many, am this year asked 
by the Assembly to be their representative in India 1 God's 
ways are verily not our ways 1 ” 


From Professor Max Muller : — 

I hope your visit to India will give a new impetus to 
the missionary work in India, by showing how much more 
has really been achieved than is commonly supposed. 
One cannot measure the success of a missionary by the 
number of converts he has made, and it does nob seem to 
me likely that Christianity will, for some time to come, 
spread in India chiefly by means of direct conversions. 
Its influence, however, is felt everywhere, and even the 
formation of new religious societies apparently hostile to 
Christianity, like to the Brahma Somaj, is due indirectly 
to the preaching and teaching of Christian missionaries. 
From what I know of the Hindoos they seem to me riper 
for Christianity than any nation that ever accepted the 
gospel. It does not follow that the Christianity of India 
will be the Christianity of England; but that the new 
religion of India will embrace all the essential elements 
of Christianity I have no doubt, and that is surely 
something worth fighting for. If people had only to go 
to India and preach, and make hundreds and thousands 
of converts, why, who would not be a missionary then ? ” 


From Sir Arthur Helps ; — 

OouwoiL OlTTOB, OctoUr 3, 1867. 

" What on earth takes you to India ? I do not think I 
ever flattered any man in my life, but I do say of you, that 
you are the greatest and most convincing preacher I ever 

heard Now are we not wicked enough here ? Is 

there not enough work for you to do here, but that you 
must go away from us to India ? for it appears that you 
are going to that hot place, if I make out your bad hand- 
writing rightly. 

“ I am really, without any nonsense, unhappy at your 
going. But surely you are coming back soon.” 

VOL. II. s 
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From liis Jotoitaii 

“ October 27, Sunday . — ^The last Sunday before I sail 
has come, and it is almost the ending of the most joyous 
and most blessed time I have had in all my life. 

“ The work during these two months has been heavy. 
I have attended eleven meetings of some importance, and 
preached eight sermons for other congregations than my 
own ; have had eleven district meetings of my people, at 
each of which I have given a long lecture on India ; had 
the happiness of shaking hands with those who attended ; 
have taught a communicants’ class for five nights ; have 
examined each of forty communicants; have given the 
Communion at Mission Church, Barony, and Parkhead; 
have had sixty baptisms or so ; have been at Balmoral ; 
preached at Dundee ; visited friends in Fife, Edinburgh, 
Helensburgh, and Shandon ; have had two public dinners 
given me ; have visited with my wife sixty families, and 
at least twenty others by myself ; had India Mission and 
other meetings ; and had a delightful lunch in my house 
of thirty of my dear brethren ; have finished my sketch of 
my father's life ; written a month for ‘ Home Preacher' (four 
sermons, and very many prayers), besides collects and 
prayers, which have finished the whole ; have written 
* Billy Buttons have written ‘ A Pastoral,* and circular 
for India Mission ; have this week got two licentiates for 
the Mission Church, &c., &c. 

“In short, every day till two, sometimes three, some- 
times four a.m:., has been so fully occupied that I hardly 
know how I have a brain at all, for the above is but an 
outline of work — ^innumerable interstices have to be filled 

“But what a time of joy and thanksgiving it has been. 
Take this last week as a specimen. 

“ Thursday the Presbytery of Glasgow gave me a dinner, 
with Dr. Jamieson^ in the chair. He spoke like a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, and the whole thing was dignified, 
Christian, catholic, and good. 

* Dr. Jamieson bad led tlie debate on tb.e Sabbath questioxi in op* 
position to the views of Dr. Macleod. 
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“ Tuesday the soiree of two hundred and fifty workers 
in the congregation. 

Wednesday a dinner given me by about fifty friends 
— such friends — with my good and true friend Walter 
Smith representing the Free Kirk ; the Bishop of 
Argyll, a truly free man, gentleman, and Christian, repre- 
senting the Episcopal Church. Dr. Robson represented 
the XJ. P, Chxirch : beloved John Macleod Campbell (the 
first public dinner he ever was at I) representing no ChurcL 
There was a troop of dear friends around me. 

“ Thursday was the Fast ; and a prayer-meeting was 
held in the evening by the Presbytery as a Presbytery, 
that crammed the Barony ; Dr. Jamieson giving an admir- 
able address, and my friends Dr. Craik and Dr. Charteris 
led the devotions. What a glorious sight of godliness 
and brotherly love ! How truly I thank God for this for 
the sake of the Presbytery and Church as well as for my 
own sake personally, and as one of a deputation to India. 

On Friday, the presentation of portraits of myself, my 
wife, and my mother, painted by Macnee ; and a marble 
bust given by 400 of the working-classes to my wife, and 
a cabinet coming. God bless them ! 

“This day I had in the Barony some 1,150 communi- 
cants ; in the Mission Church 243 ; at Parkhead 85 ; in aU, 
1,478. Among these were my darling mother, my wife, 
John Campbell, Mrs. Macnab, my sister Jane, aunts — all 
beloved ones. 

“ I preached on Joy in God, and giving of thanks. It 
was not written ; no vestige of it remains. But it was a 
great joy verily, and perfect peace to preach it. I never 
had such a day ! 

“ The Mission Church was crowded in the evening. I 
preached on ‘ I know in whom I have believed.’ A glorious 
text ! Dear friends, Mrs, Lockhart, the Crums, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, were there, and Peel Dennistoun (my own son), who 
joined in communion for the first time to-day. 

“ Again I say what a day of joy * 

“ And now I retire to rest, praising and blessing God. 
T. 0. A. Amen and Amen. 

“ doth . — This is my last night at home. I have finished 
S 2 
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my story of ‘ Billy Buttons * — ^how I know not I I hardly 
recollect an idea of it. To-day visited sick, and baptized, 
&c. I have had a happy party with me : my darling 
mother — so calm and nice, my aged aunts, my brothers 
and sisters — ^my children ! What a blessed meeting, finished 
by prayer. I -svrote thirty letters last night, after meeting 
of Session, from 11 till 4 A.M. 

“ Thank God I wrote with a full heart a most cordial 
letter to Dr. DufP, but it grieves my soul to hear that 
they open the ‘Free Barony* to-morrow, the day I 
leave, and that Dr. Duff opens it 1 Nine hearers only left 
the Barony twenty-four years ago and joined the Free 
Church ; on the Sunday question not one, yet they build 
a Free Barony ! Free / In contrast with the old ? In 
Doctrine ? Discipline ? Worship ? What ? 

God sees all, and He is better than us all. 

“I have left everything in order. I believe I shall 
return safe. But oh! those I leave behind. I joy in 
God! I know He is with me, and will guide me, and 
make me, poor as I am, advance His kingdom. Amen ! 

“ What more can I desire % 

" I bless God for the manifold signs He has given me 
of His goodness. My Father, it is all between me and 
Thee. 

“ Father, I am Thy child ; keep me as a child I Amen 
and Amen.*’ 

“ 31s^ October , 1 A-M. — ^P.S. — ^I must here record the 
pleasing fact that two engine-drivers from the Caledonian 
Eailway called here to-day to express the wish of them- 
selves and comrades that I would speak a good word to 
their brother engine-drivers in India! They were to 
send me the names of their friends abroad. This is very- 
delightful and encouraging.” 

Before he left London a farewell dinner was given 
in his honour at Willis’s Booms, at which Dean 
Alford presided, and many friends, literary and 
clerical, were present. 

The effects of the fatigue he had suffered during 
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the last fe'w* weeks told visibly on his health. When 
he started for Paris, his limbs and feet were much 
swollen, and continued so nearly all the time he was 
in India. 

His impressions of India have been so fully narrated 
in his ^ Peeps at the Par East ’ that only a fe'w 
extracts from his letters are given here for biographical 
purposes : — 


To Mrs. Macleod;— 

“We are now running along the coast of Sicily. The 
day superb, a fresh summer breeze blowing after us, and 
every sail set, the blue waves curling their snowy heads ; 
the white towns fringing the sea, the inland range of 
mountains shaded with the high clouds. No sickness ; 
children even laughing. Nothing can be more exhilarating. 
I have been very well, though the limbs are as yet much 
about it. We have a very pleasant party on board. Such 
writing, reading, chatting, laughing, smoking, knitting, 
walking, lounging, eating and drinking on the part of the 
seventy passengers you never saw I 

“I am getting crammed all day by a Parsee, a mis- 
sionary, two editors, and a judge, and already know more 
than I knew before starting. Every hour brings a new 
acquaintance. 

“ Oh, that I knew that you were as I am ! and my 
children. Had you only this blue sky and warm sun, and 
laughing sea ! It is the ideal of a day. The sheep, and 
cocks and hens, and cow are all happy, and the boatswain 
whistling like a thrush. 

“ Tell me always about the congregation.” 


Tc^theSAra: — 


The ‘ lUxGooisr * Steambb, 
l%th Novemh&r. 


“Preaching on board has been a difficult task. The 
pulpit was the capstan, and it was intensely ludicrous to 
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feel one^s self embracing it with all one’s might as the ship 
rolled to leeward. 

Sfea. — preached yesterday nearly an hour on 
dech, but had so to exert myself that I was quite exhausted. 
Old Indians ministered to me, and poured iced water over 
my head, and gave me some to drink with a little brandy 
in it, which quite restored me. But everything savours of 
heat. The sea water is hot. The crew are all Lascars or 
Chinamen. Punkas are kept going in the cabin, or it 
would be intolerable. But I just thaw on — ^laugh and 
joke, and feel quite happy. 

“ It was so odd to-day to see all the crew mustered — 
about fifty blacks in their gay turbans, like a long row of 
tulips, with half-a-dozen Chinamen with their little eyes, 
broad-brimmed hats, and wide trousers. They are most 
earnest at the wheel, and are the steersmen.” 

the Same 

On the Indiak OoBArr. 

® We were immensely gratified by the address which 
was presented to us by the captain and officers and all the 
passengers. It took us quite aback — ^its spontaneity, its 
heartiness. I send you a copy as published in the Times 
of I'ndia. The original I shall preserve as one of the most 
precious documents in my possession. I told the pas- 
sengers that I was pleased with it, were it for no other 
reason than it would please my wife and mother, and con 
gregation and friends at home. I preached to them with 
all my heart, on holding fast their confidence in Christ — 
and I felt the power of the gospel. It required all my 
starength to speak for forty-five minutes and the thermo- 
meter 85 deg., to about a hundred and sixty people, and to 
dominate over the engine and screw. But all heard mo.” 

Letter from. Dr, Watsoit to Mrs. Maoleod — 

On board the Bangoon, on tho Indian Ocean. 

Monday, November 1807. 

We are here in expectation of landing at Bombay to- 
morrow, and all in a bustle of preparation. The fountains 
• See Appendix A. 
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of tlie great hold of the ship are opened, and a score of 
fellows, black, brown, copper-coloured, of all dark hues, from 
soot to pepper and salt, are lifting the luggage on deck, 
from one tier to another. Some passengers are eagerly 
peeping down, to watch when theirs shall appear ; others, 
like your husband, are busily arranging their cabin, and 
gathering together cufts, ties, caps, coats, hosen and hats, 
that have been tossing about for nearly a fortnight. Nor- 
man, you must understand, has a cabin to himself, and 
this arrangement has developed his admirable habits of 
order. * Come here,* he sometimes said to me as we were 
steering down the Eed Sea, or in this pleasanter Indian 
Ocean, ‘ come here and see my draper’s shop,* and there it 
was, like a village draper’s, with all manner of clotlies 
hanging from the roof — here a shirt hung up by a button- 
hole, there a neckerchief tied by the comer, bags, books, 
papers, forced into unwilling company and appearing un- 
easy in the society into which they had fallen. There is a 
decent black hat with its sides meeting like a trampled tin 
pan. ‘ Man,* says he, by way of explanation, ‘ last night 
I felt something very pleasant at my feet. I put my feet 
on it and rested them — I was half asleep. How very kind, 
I thought, of the steward, to put in an extra air cushion, 
and when I looked in the morning it was my hat ! * To-day, 
however, everything is magnified in character a hundred 
fold. I have just stepped into his cabin, and the draper*s 
shop is like a dozen drapers* shops ; a lumber-room before 
washing-day ; a travelling merchant’s stall on the morning of 
a country fair ; a pawnbroker’s establishment in the process 
of dismantling, wiU give you an idea of it. There is not 
an inch of the floor or the bed to be seen, all covered with 
boxes, and the contents of boxes. You look up to the 
ceiling but there is no ceiling. Never did a public wash- 
ing green show such exquisite variety, and for two yards 
outside of the cabin door are open trunks waiting like 
patient camels to be loaded and filled. ‘ Steward,* I hear 
him say, ‘ did you see my red fez ? * ‘ Is it a blue one ? * 

is the counter inquiry. ‘No 1* roars Norman, ‘it’s a red 
one. If you see it, bring it, and if any fellow won’t give 
it up, bring the head with it.’ ‘ All right, sir,* replies the 
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obsequious steward. * Any man/ I hear him say again, 
any man who tries to open a portmanteau when it won’t 
open, or to shut it when it won’t shut, for half an hour, 

and keeps his temper the rest of the sentence is 

drowned in the laughter of bystanders. Poor man, it is not 
for want of muscle and labour that these ill-conditioned 
portmanteaus misbehave. 

“ We have had a very prosperous voyage, and a very 
happy one. Long talks of our friends at home — now in 
merriment, and again pausing to let the comers of the 
eye right themselves — ^talks of what has been, and talks of 
what we expect to see and do/’ 

To Mrs. Maoieod 

I was awakened at three on Tuesday morning by our 
guns signalling for a pilot. Soon the whole vessel was 
alive with excited passengers, and sleep was gone. The 
sun was rising as I went on deck, and never in my life did 
I see anything more gorgeous than the golden clouds, the 
picturesque hills, the splendid bay, and the palm-trees 
everywhere. 

“ My eyes are closing with sleep. 

“I am waiting all alone under the verandah in Mr. 
Crum’s house. The shades of evening are rapidly closing, 
‘for in one stride comes the dark,’ and the weather is 
hot, and the crickets are chirping, and the musquitoes 
are buzzing, and the sultry air closes the eyes. I must 
sleep. 

“ The features which struck me most on landing, and 
when driving five miles or so to this, were crowds of 
naked men with thin lanky legs, some with huge ear- 
rings or huge red turbans, not a stitch on but a cloth 
round their loins, ugly miserable-looking creatures ; but the 
whole crowd, without the colour or picturesqueness of 
the East. They look black, ugly, poverty-stricken wretches ; 
the native huts, such as one would expect to see in the 
poorest villages in Africa; the streets confused rubbish, un- 
finished, a total absence of order or anything imposing, 
hnggery-muggery everywhere The one good feature, until 
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I came to Malabar Hill, where we live, is the glorious masses 
of cocoa-trees and palms, here and there, with houses or 
huts nestling near them, and troops of naked bronze chil- 
dren running about. 

“ Decemher 3, Tuesday , — ^We have had a great St. An- 
drew’s dinner. Morning meeting of missionaries of all de- 
nominations. Dr. Wilson most kind. I preached on Sun- 
day. Such a crowd. The governor, commander-in-chief, 
and a number of high-class natives were present. I never 
saw such a scene. Had a long meeting with the Corre- 
sponding Board yesterday. 

“ Colgcmm , — ^As we left the village to return at 8, the 
scene was very striking. The huge red moon was rising 
over the village, between us and the sky was the outline of 
the temples, with banyan and other trees. Shepherds were 
driving in flocks of sheep and goats, while in the centre of 
the picture was the group of white-robed Christians, 
pastors, elders, and people, with the missionaries from the 
great Western world. 

The night will soon pass ! 

At eight we returned to the same place, accompanied 

by , who, like most Europeans, knows nothing almost 

of the American Mission or any other ; and though seven- 
teen years in the district, had never visited or examined 
into it, and would have no doubt told the people at home 
that they were doing nothing. He confessed his surprise 
at what he saw. There were thirty Christians and about 
seventy heathens present. Psalms were sung in Mahratti, 
and the tunes Mahratti also, the precentor being a pastor, 
who accompanied the air on a big guitar, held vertically 
like a bass fiddle. Then prayer, then an address on Trans- 
migration of Souls. Then one by a famous native preacher, 
intellectual, calm, and eloquent, Ramechuna, on the only 
true religion w’^hich, he said, was in accordance with the 
character of God, the wants of men, and was revealed in 
Scripture. Among other evidences he mentioned the 
moral character of Christians, and appealed to the very 
heathen to judge os to the difference between the native 
Christians and the native heathen. 1 gave an address on 
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both occasions, which was translated, and so did Watson. 
They gave an address to us. The Moderator sent in his 
own hand-writing a letter after me, which I beg you to 
copy and keep as gold. 

“ I never spent a more delightful evening in my life ! 
The Americans have six hundred members, seventy or 
eighty teachers, six native pastors, with excellent schools 
for Christian children only. Preaching is their forte. 

It is one of the mysteries in this land to 
hear natives teach Christianity, who have been possessed 
of every argument in its favour, for years, but are 
as far from accepting it as ever. Their difficulties are 
not from immorality, for their lives are equal to the 
average of most professing, though not real, Christians 
at home. They are happy, on the whole, in their 
families, live all together, and are fond of their rela- 
tions, and are sober, and, among each other, tolerably 
truthful and honest — and, on the whole, faithful servants, 
&c. Nor are their difficulties chiefly intellectual, though 
the Christianity which they oppose is often misappre- 
hended — fear, in some respects and in some cases, mis- 
represented — ^by missionaries with little culture. But their 
difficulties are social ; they have not, as yet, the deep con- 
victions and the moral strength to give up Caste. This 
would, in almost every case, imply the breaking up of their 
whole family life — ^parents, vufe, children, and friends being 
separated from them as literally out-casts. But, never- 
theless, I cannot comprehend the want of soul, the appa- 
rent want of a capacity to be possessed, overpowered, 
mastered by the truth. Many will fly round and round the 
light, but never see it. They will give the fullest account 
of Christianity, and say they disbelieve in all idolatry, yet 
every day perform at home their idolatrous rites — be almost 
ready for ordination, and take a whim to go as a pilgrim 
to the holy cities. Superstition and Fetisch live in them.*' 

To the Same 

Bombay, Decemler 1. 

“It seems an age since I left home; I feel as if I 
we(re an old In d i an, and had become familiar with heat and 
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heathenism. I have verj^- heen well The swelling in my 
feet is as bad as ever ; but I have no pain of any kind. 

“ As to our work here, everything has succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectation. We have seen much, heard 
much, and, I hope, learned much. We feel that we have 
done good. 

I communicated yesterday with the native congregation 
of the Free Church. About eighty communicants.” 

From, a letter of Sra AnEXAimEB Q-rant to a friend at borne 

had a select party of educated natives to meet 
Dr. Macleod. He talks to them in a large, conciliatory, 
manly way, which is a perfect model of missionary styla 

1 had the most charming talks with him, lasting alvrays till 

2 A.M., and his mixture of poetry, thought, tenderness, 
manly sense, and humour was to me perfectly delightful 
I had no idea his soul was so great. His testimony about 
India will be most valuable, for he has such quickness of 
apprehension as well as largeness of view, and has had 
such wide previous experience of aU European Churches 
and countries.” 

To Mrs. Watson : — 

Bombay, Fomeniiher 29^A, 1867. 

" If you are in the least degree inclined to pity your 
beloved absentee, to feel anxious about him, to imagine 
anything whatever wrong with him in soul, spirt, or body, 
or in his conduct to superiors, inferiors, or equals, I beg 
to assure you that all such thoughtful, spouselike cares 
are thrown away. He is, if anything, too much carried 
away by a sort of boyish enthusiasm for palm groves, and 
laughs too much at the naked wretches called Hindoos 
who crowd the streets. He is also very weak about his 
beard ; it is growing so rapidly that it threatens to conceal 
his whole body, and to go beyond the skirts of his gar- 
ments. All you can see in his face are a mouth, always 
laughing, and two black eyes, always twinkling. But for 
my constant gravity, he would ruin the deputation ! 

“ Those who don’t know him, as I do, are immensely 
taken with him !” 
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To Ids Mother 

Max>RAS, 23rcZ Decemher, 1867. 

** I have never forgotten this anniversary of the first break 
in onr family.* It was a terrible time, but has passed 
away as such long ago, its memory associated with that of 
a saint in heaven, and many spiritual blessings to those 
who partook of the sorrow, and to myself especially. I 
have full faith that all my dear ones above sympathize 
with my work here/* 


To Mrs. Maoleod : — 

Bangaxore, Last Swnday of 1867, 

I have had a peaceful hour for devotion ; and who 
but God can interpret my thoughts as on this day I recall 
all the way He has led me during those many years — ^thirty 
Df which have been passed in the ministry — aU ending in 
India, with the greatest and noblest work ever given me to 
do, a-doing ! The whole review, with all its sin, its dark- 
ness, selfishness, vanity, the best hours how bad ! and with 
all I have been, and have done, and have left undone, and 
all I am, with all the blessed God has been, and done, and 
is, and ever will be to me — all this finds expression in 
falling at the feet of my Father in adoration, wonder, and 
praise ; seeing the glory of salvation by grace, of justifica- 
tion through faith in my God, of the magnificent suitable- 
ness to all my wants, to all which ought to be towards 
God, in what was done by my Head, Jesus Christ, for me, 
and what He is doing, and will perfect in me. I have had 
great peace and joy in pouring out my heart for His grace 
and guidance that our time and talents may be used for 
His glory ; in confessing our sin as a missionary Church, 
and prayii% that He Himself would build up our Sion, 
and bless us by enabling us to take a part worthy of a 
Christian Church in advancing His kingdom in this grand 
but degraded land ; in praying for you and all my darlings 
by name, that they may not be merely well instructed, 
polished heathen, but truly attached to God in faith and 
'ove, which through the Spirit are in Christ Jesus ; and 


* His brother James’s death. 
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that you, my own self, may be strong in faith and kept in 
perfect peace ; and for my beloved people, that they may 
be ministered to by the Spirit this day and every day 
May the Lord reward you all — family and people — for 
your love to me and prayers for me 1 But to my Mission 
work ! 

“ I wrote to you up to Friday, 27th. That was a busy 
day ! Eight A.M., till ten, visited Dr. Patterson s medical 
mission and hospital ; eleven, a meeting till one, with 
about thirteen native pastors of all the Churches, in the 
presence of the European missionaries. Kajahgopal and 
others spoke as well as I could. We asked, and got, infor- 
mation showing the great changes which have taken place 
in the native mind in regard to persecuting converts, &c. 
At half-past five we had a magnificent meeting in the great 
Memorial Hall, with the bishop in the chair. The Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief, present, and all the iliU of Madras. 
I suggested the meeting, to tell on Madras and Home, and 
to challenge contradiction on the spot to the statements 
which each missionary gave of the history and condition 
of his mission. I spoke, and so did Watson. The Bishop 
is a most Christian man : his meekness makes him great. 
At eight, conference in our Institution ; dinner at nine. 
Pretty hard day ! 

December 31. — The last day of the year! It is im- 
possible to write, I am weary of ‘attentions’ — people at 
breakfast, people at tifiin, people at dinner, people calling ; 
then meetings, visiting of schools, &c., &c., so that I have 
not one second to mysel£ It is now two, and not a 
moment. 

“We had about twelve yesterday here to breakfast — 
Wesleyans — one of whom came out the same year as Duff 
We talked till one. Many of them did not seem acquainted 

with any difficulties. said, ‘ I go to a village, sit 

down, tell them they must live after death, and for ever 
be in hell or heaven, and then tell them how to get out 
of hell by Jesus Christ,’ Calvinism, and Plymouthism, and 
indifference, seem to divide the Europeans. There are 
noble civilians, and bad ones; fine, manly missionaries, and 
weak ones. We require a broad, manly, earnest Christi- 
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anity, and not formal orthodoxy, weak * Evangelicalism,* 
or sickly Plymouthism. 

“We drove through the Rettah, or native town, with its 
crowded bazaars. The houses ai‘e low and the bazaars 
poor i yet many are very rich in it. Saw silk-weaving by 
the native loom. Saw the best female school I think to 
be found in India, taught by two truly noble women — 
so clever and energetic, such genuine ladies — the Misses 
Anstey. They have money of their own ; their work is 
one of true love. W'hat teaching 1 what influence ! what 
power! The senior class of fifty girls; the junior, with 
two hundred or more. I could not puzzle the senior class 
on the Old Testament from Genesis to Samuel, nor on the 
New in the Gospels and Acts. All are Canarese ; but my 
questions were interpreted. They do not yet profess 
Christianity, but never can these be idolaters ; and 
whether they marry Christian husbands or heathen, they 
must exercise a leaveninsf influence. My heart and eyes 
were full.” 

** January 1, i868. Bangalore , — ^This is my first greet- 
ing for *68. Our plans are again changed, and instead of 
bringing in the year in the railway we are spending it 
calmly and quietly here. The fact is I took a disgust 
yesterday at travelling and work of every kind. We had 
intended to tour it very hard till Saturday, and to go over 
some hundreds of miles to see either Seringapatam or 
Tanjore. But because we had rested and did nothing 
yesterday we began to feel weary and to realise how we 
had been kept up by constant excitement, and that we 
required perfect quiet. So after our things were packed 
I took a fit of disgust at Idolatry, Missions, sight seeing 
and everything, and saw but one paradise — rest — and so we 
return to Madras, where we shall have little to do till we 
sail on the Qth for Calcutta, I am glad we did so, as we 
are enjoying this cool, or rather cold weather intensely, 
and doing nothing. 

“We returned last night at 8, and here I am writing 
as well and hearty as ever I was in my life, actually en- 
joying the weather, so that I begged them at breakfast to 
stop the punkah, as it was making me sueoze, Ir. fact, J 
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am getting too fond of India. Take care you get me home, 
as they are spoiling me fast. Actually asked to a ball at 
the Governor’s 1 1 ” 


Oalotjtta, Jan. 2Zrdf 1868. 

** My only touch of illness since I left has been this 
week. I had my old gout, which quite lamed me and com- 
pelled me to keep my bed since Tuesday, and so I missed a 
state dinner at Government House, at which many were 
invited to meet us. I was all right except the heeL 
But you know my love for a day in bed. I had twelve 
missionaries in conclave around me. Church Missionary, 
London, Baptist, Free and Established. So I was honoured 
while on my throne. One old missionary was the friend 
of Carey and Ward. While I keep my leg up I am quite 
well, and shall be as usual to-morrow. I never enjoyed 
better health and spirits ; but must take it more calmly. 
It is not away ! A public dinner is to be given us on 
Friday week. We leave for Gyah on the 8rd. Like a 
school-boy I say, * The month after next I hope to leave 
India for home 1 ' ** 


OaIiCUTTA, 31«^ Jcmuary, 

“One line to say we are well and hearty, very hard 
wrought indeed, having had much care; but aU things 
going on well 

“ All parties strive to do us honour from the Governor 
and Bishop down to the Fakir. I have much to say.” 


From the FHmd of India^ Jan. 23rd, 1868 

“The presence of Dr. Macleod has cheered many a 
worker and helped to enlighten many a doubter. More 
remarkable than his receptive powers, amounting to genius, 
which enables him to appreciate the merits of abstruse 
political questions ; more striking than his marvellous 
conversational gifts; more impressive than his public 
speeches, have been his sermons. That is the perfection 
of art without art. Of his three sermons in Calcutta two 
were addressed to doubters, being devoted to a semi-philo- 
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sopWcal exposition of our Lord’s Divinity and Atonement 
He spoke as a man to men, not as a priest to beings of a 
lower order ; be reasoned, as one who bad bimself felt tbe 
darkness, avowedly to belp those wbo were still in tbe 
gloom. Affectation seems as foreign to the character as it 
is to tbe thought of this John Bright of the pulpit. The 
lesson taught to preachers by the crowds of high and low 
who flocked to hear him, was, as it seems to us, that truth 
and honesty, guided by faith and unconsciousness of self, 
and expressed in manly speech face to face, will restore to 
the pulpit a far higher function than the Press has taken 
from it.” 

Has work in India reached its climas: as well as its 
unexpected close in Calcutta. The reception there 
accorded to the Deputies was peculiarly hearty ; hut 
the fatigue and mental excitement produced by 
q»eeches, sermons, conferences, and addresses were 
excessive ; and when, to mark the close of their three 
weeks’ labour in the capital, a public dinner was 
given to them — the first which the Governor-General 
ever honoured with his presence — Dr. Macleod made 
a speech which proved the last he was to deliver 
in India. From Dr. Watson’s account of the work 
gone through on that siagle day, it is not wonderful 
that, at midnight, he found hims elf prostrated with 
illness. 

“ In the morning he drove from the suburbs, where 
he was living, to a meeting in the city, whore ho 
spoke about half an hour. From that he went to the 
General Assembly’s Institution, and took an active 
part in the examination which was held of the various 
classes : this over, the advanced students of the Free 
Church Institution assembled along with the students 
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who had just been examiiLed ; and in that great hall, 
which was full, and which accommodated about a 
thousand persons, he delivered a vigorous and stirring 
address, which lasted a fuU hour, WTien the pro- 
oeediugs came to a close, a large company were 
entertained to lunch by Dr. Ogilvie at his house, and 
then, of course, no one cared to hear anybody say a 
word except the guest of the day. When he reached 
home that afternoon, after a drive of five or six miles, 
he was in a state of sheer exhaustion ; and though he 
was most nervous about the evening, he tried to 
snatch an hour of sleep ; for he wished to do perfect 
justice to his work, and he felt that in one sense the 
work of his mission was to terminate with the dinn er, 
which was arranged for eight o’clock that night, when 
every phase of English life in India would be repre- 
sented from the Yiceroy downwards. 

“ He had spoken often of his desire to give expres- 
sion on this occasion to some of his strong convictions 
on the relation of India to England, or of English- 
men to India ; and though he had had an opportunity 
at a large meeting previously, presided over by the 
Bishop of Calcutta, to speak on missionary affairs, he 
felt that the last occasion when he was to open his 
lips in public before he left Bengal, was one which 
necessitated a wider range of subject than any eccle- 
siastical topic, however interesting or important. His 
reception in the evening was most hearty. He rose 
with a heavy sense of what he was to say j and, as 
was often the case with him in his most earnest 
moments, he started with a few unpremeditated 
strokes of humour and homely words which touched 
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all hearts, and in a minute or two brought himself 
into rapport with the audience and the audience with 
him. 

“ Only on one occasion, when he delivered his last 
memorable speech in the General Assembly, a few 
weeks before his death, have I seen him so agitated 
and, to use a common es^jression, ‘weighted ’ as he was 
then; and it was with a deep sense of relief that, 
towards midnight, he stretched out his feet and 
smoked his cigar before going to bed, having received 
the assurance, from those he relied on, that all his 
anxiety and care in regard to that last appearance in 
public in India had not been thrown away.” 


To l£t8. Macleou 

OiLCfOTTA, 7<A February. 

"On comparing this date "with that on telegram you 
■will he surprised at my being here, especially if you have 
read the Friend of India and learn that I have been 
‘ prostrated by fatigue ’ you ■will be in delightful anxiety, 
and my mother will have food for alarm until 1 return 
home. 

“ Just after the telegram was off I was threatened with 
dysentery. So the doctors gave me forty grains of ipecacu- 
anha in two doses in a few hours. This was on Wednesday. 
I at once said Amen, lay in bed, obeyed orders, and slept all 
day, read newspapers, &c., when awake, saw no one, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the blessed rest. The complaint ■was 
cheeked yesterday, and between the perfect rest and 
medicines I feel gout all gone, and except the weakness 
of being in bed, nearly perfectly well, very jolly and not 
the least dowie, though very thankful indeed that I am so 
well To show you how sensible and good I am, I have 
allowed Watson go off alone to Gyah, the only really 
rough and rude drive on our route, and I remain here 
doing nothing, seeing nobody, in the full rollicking enjoy- 
ment of idleness, till Tuesday or Wednesday, I am even 
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aowable to join him, bat I take four days' holiday, though 
tny not going to Gyah is a terrible loss and self-denial. 
This will prove to yon what I always told you, that I would 
return direct home, if necessary, the moment any doctor 
said or believed I should do so. Are you satisfied ? Don’t 
you feel I am telling you the whole truth ? Look at me I 
Don’t I look honest ? 

“ The fact is the back of the work is broken ! It is, I 
may say, done, and well done, and all to come is plain sail- 
ing, so that if I did not go to Sealkote at all (but only 
went by rail to Delhi to see sights), I should feel a work 
was already accomplished far beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. It was not the work only, but the excite- 
ment that put me wrong. I never preached to such con- 
gregations. The admission was by ticket, and stairs and 
lobbies were crammed, and many went away. 

“The Mission Meeting was a great event. Such was 
never before held in Calcutta, called by the Bishop, and 
attended by aU denominations, and such an audience to 
welcome us. 

“ Then came on Saturday an evening meeting as great 
on City Missions. I was taken all aback. But it was a great 
success, and they tell me I have re-established an agency 
which was declining. The public dinner made me ashamed 
of having so much honour paid us, though it was given 
to us as deputies. The Viceroy had never gone to a public 
dinner in Calcutta, and to see such guests meet to do us 
honour and bid us farewell ! It passed off splendidly 1 

“We have had many deeply interesting private meetings 
with missionaries — ^Zenana included, which I cannot dwell 
on ; but one meeting I must mention. I addressed the lads 
attending our Institution, and at my request all the lads 
of the Free Church Institution, who understood English, 
came to hear me, and all the missionaries, as well as many 
of the ladies. They have met me with unbounded confidence. 
They are a nice lot of fellows. In one word, God has 
helped us, and helped us in a way that quite amasses and 
overpowers me. May He give me grace never to pervert 
those great tokens of His mercy to personal sectarian 
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“ The Bishop has been very kind, and Sir John Law^ 
rence has acted like a brother to me ; in fact, all have 
contrived how to please and oblige us.” 


CaIiCIXJTTA, jffafwrdfay, Fehrwvry 9. 

“ Since writing to you yesterday, what a change has taken 
place in aU my plans 1 I intend leaving this for home on 
March 3, so that as you are reading this I am on the 
ocean going home. you not glad and thankful ? I, 

on the whole, am. It happened thus : last night Tjr. 
Charles said, * if you had asked me, I should have forbid 
your going to Sealkote/ ‘ Hallo ! ' I said ; ‘ asked you ? * 
‘ Take my word I shall ask you, and that most seriously, 
and no mistake.* So I insisted that he. Dr. Farquhar, my 
old friend, and Dr. Fayrer, Professor of Surgery, should meet 
here to-day, and give an official opinion. They have done 
so.* They don’t object to my going along the railway as far 
as Delhi, especially as the climate is better there than here, 
but object to dik travelling, — i.e. going in a cab and two 
horses as far as from Glasgow to London and back * — in my 
present state ; and they object to my being later than the 
first week of March, as the climate might from present 
symptoms prove dangerous. I feel thoroughly well to-day, 
except weakish from so much medicine. I am quite lame 
again in the heel ; but they laugh at that. Thank God 
the real work is done and well done ! Had this come on 
one day sooner ! As it is, I am full of gratitude for all 
that has been don%'<ind bow my head for what I cannot 
accomplish. Dear Watson is thoroughly able to do it as 
well as I am, and since he is so well he will enjoy it as I 
vrould have done. Amen ! Verily God’s plans are not ours.” 

After a brief tour to Benares, Allahabad, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, Agra, and Delhi, he sailed from 
Calcutta on the 25th February. Owing to the kind- 
ness of Sir John Lawrence, his voyage to Egypt was 

♦ See Appendix B. 
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made peculiarly Happy and comfortable. Lady 
Lawrence was returning to England with, her daugh- 
ter, and was to sail as far as Suez in the Ferose, an 
old man-of-war, then used for the service of the 
Governor-General, and Sir John, with a friendliness 
which was heartily appreciated, asked him, as a 
guest, to share the ease which the roomy accom- 
modation of the yacht afforded. The perfect rest and 
comfort he thus enjoyed proved most helpful to his 
recovery. 


To Mxs. Maolsod:— 

“ I parted with William Craik, whose kindness, constant, 
considerate, unwearying, was that of a brother more than 
a Mend. I cannot tell you all he and his wife were to me. 
The Governor-General came down to the Feroze in his tug, 
and talked with me for about two hours in the frankest 
manner, giving me an immense number of most interesting 
facts about his life and government in the Punjaub, the 
mutiny, Delhi, &c. I was greatly touched by his goodness, 
and I loved him the more when I saw him weeping as he 
parted for one year only from his wife and daughter. I 
cannot tell you what kindness I have received. Sir William 
Muir came on Monday morning, to see me ; and Sir R. 
Temple came the night before I left, drove about with me, 
dined at Craik’s alone with us, all the while giving me 
volumes of information.” 


The only adventure which occurred on his voyage 
to Suez was a harmless shipwreck some twenty miles 
from port, caused by the Feroze running on a sand- 
bank, and having no worse consequences than the 
delay of waiting till a passing steamer took off the 
passengers. He was met by Mrs. Macleod at Alex- 
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andria, and they came home by Malta, Sicily, Naples, 
Eome, Civita Vecohia, and Marseilles. In spite of 
some benefit derived from the voyage, his -strength 
was visibly broken, and his limbs betrayed increased 
liability to gout, accompanied by ever-recurring 
attacks of acute pain, which he called neuralgia, 
but which were really due to a more serious derange- 
ment of the system. 


To Eev. Dr. 'Wirsoir: — 

FAmutry, 1868. 

“ We got on board the steamer — an old, broad-decked, 
strong-built, and high-masted man-of-war, with a huge 
steam-engine, and able to go when we started six miles an 
hour. India soon vanished into a few palm-trees rising 
out of the water in the horizon ; and as I thought of all 
we had seen and done, and not seen and left undone, it 
appeared a strange dream, and I could not say whether 
shame and confusion of face for my wretched work, or 
great thanksgiving to God for His tender mercy, were 
most in my mind. Perhaps both alternated. Anyhow, I 
thanked God with all my heart for His having given you 
as my companion, for all you were to me, for His giving 
you the honour of completing the work, and for the 
happy, happy hours we had together, unbroken by a 
single shadow to darken our sunshine. 

“ . . . . We have had a summer sea every day since 
we left. Some days a glorious breeze, and all sail set ; 
other days very hot. I have never felt vigorous on board, 
and fear, unless it is this hot damp climate, that I am in 
for gout and sciatica for life, and that I never shall be fit 
for as much work as before. But we shall see. I have 
prayers and exposition every day, and find it pleasant. 
Simday services as usual HAd a capital day with the 
sailors last Sunday.” 
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To Mrs. MA.CI1E0D 

“ S’linday, Ma/reh Sth, — A glorious day. I have preached 
on the quarter-deck, and at four I met all the sailors in 
the forecastle, and read to them ‘ The Old Lieutenant ’ for 
an hour and twenty minutes to their great delight. The 
sun is nearly set ; it goes down like a shot about six, 
and no twilight. The sea is blue as indigo, and the white 
crisp curling waves add to its beauty. Two white birds, 
‘ boatswains,’ as Jack told me, ‘ with their tails as marling 
spikes,’ are floating in the blue, hundreds of miles from 
land; thousands of flying-fish skim the water like swallows, 
each flying about sixty yards or so. All the sailors are in 
their Sunday best ; the Lascars dressed in white with red 
caps on, squatted in a circle mending their clothes. The half- 
naked coolies and firemen lounging and sleeping, or eating 
curry and rice, making it up with their fingers into balls 
and chucking it into their mouths. Old Pervo, the steward, 
dressed in pure white calico and turban, is snoring on his 
back on a carpet spread near the funnel ; and I in my hot 
cabin writing to those I love, and wondering if I am indeed 
to have the joy of seeing them again, blessing God for the 
health and perfect peace He is giving me, and in heart try 
ing so to adjust the difierence of Longitude (71°) as to 
follow the Sunday services of my beloved people. Such 
is our Sunday at sea outwardly. 

“ Ceylon , — ^The foliage ! The glorious foliage ! Every 
kind of tree, palm and chestnut ; bread-fruit tree, with its 
large furrowed glittering leaves — with the huge dark 
fruit hanging by strings from the bark; the graceful 
bamboo, whose yellow branches remind one of old- 
fashioned beds and chairs or sticks ; the plantain, with 
its large green leaves ; down to the sensitive plant which 
creeps along the ditches, while beautifully coloured flowers 
and creepers colour the woods. I missed the flocks of 
paroquets and bright-coloured birds one sees in North 
India, but the woods resound with the jungle fowl, and 
birds with sweet notes. Sunrise from St. Nicolas tower was 
glorious. The sun rose like a ball of fire out of the sea to 
the right, and his horizontal rays, shooting across the 
island, separated the many ranges of low hills, and brought 
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out the higher hills to the north, up to Adam’s Peak fifty 
miles off. ^1 those hills are covered with forests of palm; 
and every splendid tree. A light mist lay between each 
ridge, and a sleepy radiance of wondrous beauty over all. 
The smoke of comfortable cottages, which nestle in the 
woods, rose here and there in white wreaths, giving a sense 
of comfort and of home to the Koeue, ' 



CHAPTEE XXi; 
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F S reception by tbe General Assembly, wben he 
first entered it on his return from India, deeply 
touched him ; the whole house greeted him with an 
enthusiastic outburst of welcome, which took him by 
surprise. On the afternoon of the same day he de- 
livered, from a few notes, an address occupying two 
hours, in which he stated the chief results arrived 
at by the Deputation. The substance of this speech 
was carefully prepared for the Press during a period 
of leisure enforced on him by his medical adviseri 
and which was spent in the Bighlands.* 


From his : — 

“ Jvme 3rd!, OuMchemia . — On my fifty-seventh birthday 
(entering my fifty-seventh birthday), and at Cuilchenna 
once more. I am silent. This is the first personal and 
private journal I have written since my last on the pre- 
vious page, the night before I left for India. What 
months these have been to me I Is it aU a dream — the 
voyage out with Watson and Lang, and the friendly pas- 
sengers, Bombay and Foonnh, and Colgaum and Earli, 

* Those portions of his address which touch on the general ques- 
tion of missions are given in the Appendix B, to which the reader is 
referred for the results of his inquiries in India. 
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the voyage to Calicut, Madras, Bangalore, Vellore, Con- 
jeveram, Calcutta, Patna, Allahabad, Benares, Cavmpore, 
Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, the Feroze t 

Then the remembrance of that meeting with my wife 
at Alexandria, and the good Cunliffes, and Cairo and its 
Oriental glories ; the voyage to Malta, and St. Paul's Bay ; 
then Sicily, Syracuse, Catania, railway to Messina, boat to 
Palermo, and the drive to Monreale ; then the horrible 
Garybdie steamer to Naples ; Naples and Madame Meuri- 
coffer, and the Watsons, and Dr. Pincofifs, and Amalfi ; 
Puteoli, Bairn, and Eome ! with Strahan and Signor Garo- 
falini, and all the glories. Home by Civita Vecchia, Mar- 
seilles, Paris. God be praised — God be praised 1 What 
a time of joy and blessing ! 

“ That night I returned was indescribable — so unreal, 
and yet so real. Never was there to me so dreamlike a 
thing as when dear Mends, deacons, elders, and members 
of my church and worldng people met me at the railway, 
and shook me by the hand. Spectres could not have been 
more unreal. It seemed as if it could not be they, and 
that I was not myself, and home again. India seemed to 
follow me up till that moment, and Scotland did not seem 
real. The present was not as the past ; and then the ever 
memorable supper in my own house, with my mother and 
aunts, and sisters and brothers, and children. What ! was 
I at home ? Was I alive ? Had I returned ? Perhaps the 
feeling of never returning to which I clung, somehow, as 
necessary for my peace, made the return the more strange 
and incomprehensible. I cannot describe the feeling. It 
was not excitement, but calm, dumb, dream-like wonder I 

'' And here I am, with a full moon shining over Glencoe, 
and all as still as the desert — ^health restored, and all 
spared 1 

“ Oh my dear Father ! how I thank and bless Thee, 
and record Thy goodness. But it is the old story of 
Love! T. 0. A. 

“I wish also to record the marvellous manner in which 
my people behaved in my absence. Everything wont on 
better than before ! Few things have helped more to bring 
about an answer to many a prayer, that I might be enabled 
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to love my people -witli something of that yearning, motherly 
feeling, as if to one's own children, which St. Paul had in 
such glorious perfection. I feel this strengthening of the 
chords between us as a great gift from God. Our separation 
has done us both good V 

To Miss Scott Monceeife : — 

“Many, many thanks for your chit (I have lost my 
native language). I have so much to say to you and to 
your Indian staff, that I must be silent till we meet. I 
have verily had a memorable time of it. God has blessed 
us and our work. I have been wounded in the grand 
campaign, and the doctors say that I must go to hospital 
for months to come, and that, to prevent evil, I must 
be idle, as my brain cannot stand constant demands on 
it. At fifty-seven I am not what I was, but I may do 
work yet if I get rest. It was wild work in India ! Do 
you remember the Sunday controversy, and how I was an 
outcast from all good society ? Pancy me last night, 
chairman by request at a Free Kirk missionary meeting, 
in a Free Kirk, with a Free Kirk lecturer, and only Free 
Kirk ministers around me. and receiving Free Kirk 
thanks ! I may live to oe a Jt'ree Kirk Moderator till 
the next time I am cauea to btaud aione, and then — ^woe’a 
meT’ 

To A. Steahait, Esq. 

“ I deny the canon of 
criticism by which reli- 
gious novels are con- 
demned. It would ex- 
clude even Christ's 
teaching by parables, 
and would for ever pre- 
clude me or any minis- 
ter from writing stories. 

* I Stan' on the head o' 
my fish an' wuU main- 
tain the flukes are fresh ^ 

and gude,' as a Newhaven fish-wife said to mo.” 
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To Ms Mothbb, on Ms Birthday : — 

Jvm.e Zrd. 

I am quite safe in saying that I have written to you, 
say forty letters, on my birthday ; and whatever was defec- 
tive as to number in my letters was made up by your 
love. Now I begin to think the whole affair is getting 
stale to you. In short, you anticipate all I can say, 
am likely to say, or ought to say ; and having done 
so, you begin to read and to laugh and cry time about, 
and to praise me to all my unfortunate brothers and 
sisters, until they detest me till June 4th. Don’t you 
feel grateful I was born? Are you not thankful? I 
know you are, and no wonder. I need not enumerate all 
those well-known personal and domestic virtues which 
have often called forth your praises, except when you are 
beaten at backgammon. But there is another side of the 
question with which I have to do, and that is, whether I 
ought to be so very grateful to you for the event with 
which June 8rd, 1812, is associated. As I advance in 
life, this question becomes more interesting to me ; and 
it seems due to the interests of tmth and justice to state 
on this day, when I have had fifty-six years’ experience 
of life in its most varied forms, that I am by no means 
satisfied with your conduct on that occasion, and that if 
you fairly consider it, I feel assured you will justify me 
in demanding from you the only reparation possible — ^an 
ample apology, and a solemn promise never to do the like 
again! You must acknowledge that you took a very groat 
liberty with a man of my character and position, not to 
ask me whether I was disposed to enter upon a new and 
important state of existence ; whether I should prefer 
winter or summer to begin the trial ; or whether I should 
be a Scotchman, Irishman, or Englishman \ or even 
whether I should be ^man or woman born;’ each of 
these alternatives involving to me most important con- 
sequences. What a good John Bull I would have 
made ! what a rattling, roaring Irishman I what a capital 
mother or wife ! what a jolly abbess I But you doomed 
me to be bom in a tenth-rate provincial town, half 
Scotch, half Highland, and sealed my doom as to sox and 



country. Was that fair? Would you like me to have 
done that to you? Suppose through my fault you had 
been bom a wild Spanish papist, what would you have said 
on your fifty-seventh birthday, with all your ftotestant con- 
victions ? Not one Maxwell or Duntroon related to you I 
you yourself a nun called St. Agnese I — and aU, forsooth, 
because I had willed that you should be bom at Toledo 
on June 3rd, 1812 ! Think of it, mother, seriously, and 
say, have you done to me as you would have had me do 
to you ? 

“ Then again, pray who is to blame for all I have suf- 
fered for fifty-six years ? Who but you ? This reply alone 
can be made to a thousand questions which press them- 
selves on my memory, until the past seems a history of 
misery endured with angelic patience. Why, I might ask, 
for example, did I live for weeks on insipid 'lythings,* 
spending days and nights screaming, weeping, hiccoughing, 
with an old woman swathing and unswathing me, whose 
nature retires from such attentions ? Why had I for years 
to learn to walk and speak, and amuse 
aunts and friends like a young parish 
fool, and wear frocks — ^fancy me in a f xSv \ 
frock now, addressing the Assembly ! 
and yet I had to wear them for years 1 Why have I 
suffered from mumps, hooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever, 
toothache, headache, lumbago, gout, sciatica, sore back, 
sore legs, sore sides, and other ailments ; having probably 
sneezed several thousand times, and coughed as often since 
christened ? Why ? Because I was bom I because you, 
and none but you, insisted I should be 
bom ! Why have I had to be tossed 
about on every sea and ocean, and 
kept in perpetual danger from icebergs, 
fogs, storms, shipwrecks ? You did it ! 

Why have I had my mind distracted, 
my brain worn, my heart broken, my 
nerves tom, my frame exhausted, my life 
tortured with preachings and prepara- 
tions, speeches, lectures, motions, resolu- 
tions, programmes ; with sessions, presbyteries, and assem- 
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blie^ ; with, all Churclies, bond and free ; with all countries 
from west to east, with good words and bad words ; with 
Sunday questions and week-day questions ; with aU sorts of 
people, from Trembling Jock to the Queen ; with friends 
and relations, Jews and Greeks, bond and free ? Why all 
this, and a thousand times more, if not simply and solely 
because, forsooth, of your conduct on June 3rd, 1812 ? 
No wonder it is a solemn and sad day to you ! No wonder 
you sigh, and — unless all good is out of you — weep, too. 
I was told my poor father, on the day I was bom, hid 
himself in a hayrick from sheer anxiety. He had some idea 
of what was doing. But, dear soul ! he always gave in to 
you, and it was in vain for either of us to speak. I am 
told I yelled very loud — hope I did — I could do no 
more then ; and I can do little more now than protest, as 
I do, against the whole arrangement. 

“ An American expressed to a friend of mine a great 
desire to visit Siam, as he understood its people were all 
twins ! The thought makes me tremble. What if I had 
been bom like the Siamese twins ! Think of my twin 
brother and myself going as a deputy to India : in the 
same berth, speaking together at the same meeting, sick 
together at sea, or both suffering from gout, and you 
concerned and anxious about your poor dear boys ! What, 
supposing my twin had married 

Mrs. ? 

“ Mother dear, repent ! 

“ One good quality remains ; I 
can forgive, and I do forgive you 
this day, in pledge of which I 
send you my love, big as my body, 
yea without limit, as large a kiss 
as my beard and moustache will 
permit. 

‘‘This is a glorious Highland 
(lay ! What delicious air 1 It 
blows and rains, and is as bittei*ly 
cold as the most ardent Celt could 
desire. 

“ The amusing prattle of eight children in the houses 
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craving for excitement, witli notliing to do, is truly sooth- 
ing, and acts as balm to my nervous system. The sail 
yesterday was charming, and the canal boat with a crammed 
cabin and heavy rain, was too delightful for a gouty 
world. 

‘‘ Glencoe, if you could see it through this thick rain, is 
grand, and the rattling of the windows from the wind quite 
musical. I am trying to cure my gout by walking in wet 
grass, so keep your mind easy ‘ ” 


To A. Strattan, Esq. — 


Friday. 


** I send, for yourself only, the enclosed hints from 

. Now you know the real love that he has to 

us personally, and to Q. W. I therefore value such 
hints, though I confess that I do not know to what he 
alludes. But to guard against the possibility of a single 
expression being printed by us which the weakest Chris- 
tian could be pained by, I beseech you to let me see every 
MS. or proof before being printed off. I, as a minister, 
am more conversant than you can be with religious topics 
and the pulse of the religious world. Besides, as you also 
know, my chief delight in Good Words is its power of 
doing good. God knows this is more precious to me than 
all the gold and silver on earth could be.” 


To Miss SooTT Moncreipf : — 

“ The past and the future seem to me to become ever> 
day more vivid, while the more immediate point is more 
confused and vanishing. The old home in Dalkeith Park 
is never empty, but always full to me with people who are 
always happy, and can never die. So are other houses of 
my friends. Thank God for memory and for hope ! When 
ihese earthly houses are discovered by us at last to be 
empty, and all our thoughts about them dreams, then at 
the same moment we shall also discover that another home 
is inhabited by the same dear friends, and that our dreams 
cease only when we have awoke to and met with realities. 
My dear Norman has left us this morning to begin com- 
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mercial life in Liverpool. He, and two of his sisters, 
joined us on Tuesday at our winter coniinunion, but as I 
entered his bed-room after he was gone it was very dream- 
like — ‘In deaths oft,’” 


From his JarmscxL 

SuTiday, July 19. — ^What are called innocent enjoy- 
ments, with much which makes up and adds to the happi- 
ness of life — ^poetry, painting, smiles, and laughter, the 
sallies of playftil wit, or the quiet chuckle, the delightful 
emotions — ^half smiles, half tears, — created by humour, the 
family fun in summer evenings in the open air — all that 
kind of life which we enjoy and remember with such enjoy- 
ment (albeit mingled with sadness, not for what it was, but 
because it is not) — ^why is this not associated in our minds 
with saintship and holiness ? Is it because those who are 
not holy possess it all 1 Yet this would only prove the libe- 
rality of God, and not the sinfulness of man — or any incon- 
sistency in saints partaking of it. Is it that such happiness 
is sin? This cannot be. It would be a libel on all our instincts 
and feelings and the whole round of life as appointed by 
God. Is it that we have formed wrong ideas of saintship, 
and created, as in mediaeval art, such notions as would make 
saintship impossible, or utterly outri and grotesque in the 
Exchange, or behind the counter, or on a Railway Board, 
or committee of Parliament ? Yet it is in such places we 
need saints most. Or is it that we make such men as the 
apostles examples of what all men should be, and thence 
conclude that if so, the life I have alluded to must be 
wrong, earthly, and unworthy of men, as it could not be 
theirs ? But, again, I look at the flowers Christ has made, 
and listen to His singing birds, whose bills, and throats, and 
instincts He has made, and con over all the gay and boaxiti- 
ful * trifles ’ He has attended to as the Maker of the 
world, and which He called very good, and in which He 
has pleasure, and so the ‘ methodistical ' view of life does 
not hold. But may not a life in harmony with this, in 
which the small flowers, and the small singing birds, and 
the perfumes, and the lights and shadows and sparklmg 
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waves, stall hold their own with the great mountains and 
mighty oceans, and intellectual and moral harmonies among 
God’s great beings, be the normal state of things, and be 
reproduced in the new heavens and the new earth ? The 
sorrows and sa<lness of Christ and of men like St. Paul would 
thus be abnormal, conditioned by the evil of sin. They 
would be as the sadness of a family because of a death 
and burial, but which was not their natural condition. The 
world’s greatest men, in God’s sense, God’s own elect ones, 
the kings and princes of humanity, are thus necessarily 
the greatest sufferers. It is given them to ' suffer with" 
Christ’ as the highest honour, for it is the honour and 
glory of seeing things as they are in the true and eternal 
light which no mere man can see and live. But such 
men must die and be buried in the grave of sorrow, 
crucified by the world’s sin. 

Yet let this occasion of sorrow be taken away, and why 
might not a St. Paul be a child again, and chase butterflies, 
gather flowers, and shout with joy among the heather ? It 
is a great gift Jo be able to be happy at all, and see, how- 
ever dimly, into life and death. Those who imitate these 
holy men only in their sadness and sorrow, practise a vain 
guise, like a mask, and fancy the signs of grief or grief 
itself to be a virtue, and not a misfortune, and glorious 
only as a sign of an inner love — the light which casts 
the shadow. Those who seek happiness for its own sake 
and call it innocent, and think it lawful without the 
eternal good, are vain as larks who would live only for 
singing, and silly as flowers who see nothing in creation 
but their own colours, and perceive nothing but their own 
perfume. 

A mountain once rebuked a rivulet for always foaming 
and making a noise. The rivulet replied that the ocean 
often did the same. ‘Yes,’ said the mountain, ‘but the 
ocean has its depths and calms : you have neither.’ ” 


VOL, n. 


V 
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“ SUBJECTS FOE SONNETS SUGGESTED IN MT WALK. 

“ GuUchemwi,, July 21. — ^The scenes of peace and beauty 
in Nature, resulting from the great cataclysms of the past ; 
paralleled by the peace in the world and in the soul 
from the anguish of suffering. 


“The force of grayitation overcoming the storm and 
waves in carrying tiny bubbles out into the ebb tide ; 
paralleled by the power of faith in the unseen, in those 
otherwise weak, as a power striving against and con- 
quering apparently irresistible opposition. 

3. 

“ The light, reflected by clouds, climbing a mountain side, 
illustrative of a pure mind rising over mighty heights of’ 
thought, and revealing their beauties.” 


** I see a field, one lialf is tilled 

And may give sometliing to the baker ; 
With weeds the other half is filled. 

Not worth a halfpenny per acre. 

•'I won’t admit that field is good 

Because some good things grow within ib— « 
I say ’tis bad for human food, 

And getting worse, too, every minute. 

The orsmBT of it is so lazy. 

Yet most contented and pretentious. 

His sense of duty very hazy. 

And yet so very conscientious. 

•‘He says ‘ he likes * one half to till, 

He ‘ likes ’ what gives him little trouble. 
He likes to follow his owr will, 

He likes in short to quirk and quibblsb 

•• And now as I have told my mind 

About one-sided plough and harrow. 

The lesson is, — I never find 
Men very good and very narrow. 
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** One half tlieir lazy minds they till. 
The other half is always weedy ; 
They worship idols > do their will. 

Are often wicked — always seedy ! ” 


To the Eev. Dr. WatsoiS’: — 

OXTILOHENITA. 

“ It is very difficult for me to write at present, as a 
nervous headache sets in always in half an hour, so that 
it is impossible to write. It goes off ten minutes after 
I stop, so that I can get on by fits and starts only. 

‘'You must come soon again. I am wearying to have 
a talk in Sanscrit. 

‘ He who talketh Sanscrit talketh like a man, but he 
who talketh never (like me) is dumb.’ — Hi/ndoo Proverb. 

“ ‘ He who is choked can never be hanged .’ — Hindoo 
Proverb. 

“ ‘ Heartburnings cause sourness, and sourness is never 
sweet .’ — A Scotticism. 

« My head gets so sore when I try to writa^’ 

To the Same 

** If we could only get half-a-dozen truly able and 
enlightened Christian native preachers, they would soon 
settle a creed for themselves. When we get freedom at home 
as to the subscription of articles, we shall be better able 
to work freely in India. The chief difficulty in the way 
of advancing Christianity in India is, unquestionably, that 
almost all the missionaries represent a narrow, one-sided 
Christianity.” 


To Mrs. Macjleod ; — 

GiASGOV, Wedmsday. 

“ I think this fit of sciatica is past. I had a queer 
night of it, between pain and sleeplessness. 

I employed part of my idle time after midnight in 
arranging the drawing-room. You would have laughed at 
me, as I did. But I could find no rest with that horrid 
neuralgia. It is gone to-day.” 

u 2 
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Friday. 

“ I got sleep from seven to ten this morning, and I 
feel better than I have done for weeks. In short, after 
this I shall have a lease of good health. 

“ Kiss Cuilchenna for me. 

In the meantime, ‘ Good-night 1 * ” 



To Mr. Simpson, of Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, Publisliers 

OuiLCHENNA, Augvsi 24. 

“ I send you the last and concluding pages of my MS, 
The fact seems to me incredible, but it is true. I breathe 
more freely. My soul could transmigrate into 8vo., and 
lie for ages in a minister’s library, unread and uncut like 
his own volume of sermons. Open the parcel, gently and 
reverently ; * there is a spirit in the leaves,' but one which 
your de^s alone can comprehend. By the way, it may 
strike you that I say nothing against the devil-worship, 
so common among the aborigines of India. The fact is 
that I respect it more than any other form of heathenism. 
Its origin is literary. I have no doubt whatever that the 
original printers of the Vedas had some shocldng MS. of 
Ram, or Krishnu, or Dasaratha, or Ikshwaku, or Vishnu, 
to print, and they manifested such genius in deciphering 
it, such patience in printing it, such meekness in correct- 
ing it, that they became objects of worship. The ' Devil 
Dance’ evidently originated in the joy witnosr.;‘.d among 
the printers when the MS. of the Ramayana or Mahabharat 
was finally printed. I respect therefore all these typos of 
the devils who lived in the days of Noah. They may 
have been the 'regular bricks’ of Babylon, with their 
printed sides. 

" The great Sanscrit scholar, Dr. Muir, must know all 
about it. Was the corrector of the press originally the 
corrector of morals ^ ” 
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To fhe Saux 

“ I should like to see final proof of that address. 

“ ‘ To fight the battle of Waterloo/ remarked the 
Duke, with whom I humbly but firmly compare myself, 
* was nothing. But to reply to letters, criticisms, &c., 
upon it, that was the work of real pain and difficulty.’ 

“ The Duke, I feel, was right ; hut what was his work 
to mine ? 

“ He got Water loo* I’ll get water hot.” 

Ffcm, his JouEirAii : — 

" OvMchen/na, Sept. 1. — ^This day ends my rest since I 
returned from India. I cannot tell what these months 
have been to me of quiet repose, of health almost restored, 
of blessed family life. 

“ I have not been idle, in the sense of doing nothing 
but amusing myself. I have hardly been a Sunday with- 
out preaching somewhere ; once on the green, four times 
at Ballachulish, twice at EHmallie, and once at Fort 
William, Above all I began and finished here my 
‘Address on Missions,’ which has occupied more of my 
thoughts, and given me more trouble than anything I ever 
did. I have also written a chapter on ‘ Peeps at the Far 
East,' and a preface on the ‘Characteristics of Highland 
Scenery/ for a Book of Photographs illustrative of the 
Queen’s book, with some songs, and letters innumerable, 
besides preaching twice at home and attending all the 
meetings of the India Mission Committee. 

“ And then we had our evening readings from Shake- 
^ear, or some other worthy book, and delightful croquet, 
and such evenings at fishing I never to he forgotten for their 
surpassing glory ; and two happy visits from dear Watson, 
one of them with Clark of Gyah. It has been a heavenly 
time, for which with heart, soul, and strength I thank 
God. 

“ India, how dreamlike I ” 


* Atiglice, lukewarm. 
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** We need not build memorial oaims, 

Ab no, my wife, I cannot do it ; 

For sboiild we do so with, the bairns, 

Some day, my love, we’re sure to rue it. 

If each dear hand lays down the stone 
With love to all around to guide it. 

Oh, who of us could come alone 
Jjd after years, and stand beside it P 

There’s not a spot around this place, 

There’s not a mountain, glen, or river, 
But shall recall each dear one’s face, 

And memories that perish never. 

*• On every hill-top we might raise 

A ‘ holy rood,* though I would rather 
We gave upon it daily praise 

To Him who is indeed our Eather. 

••This time of joy in this dear place. 

This Sabbath rest — ^to Him we owe it, 
And not the least gift of His grace 
That both of us have learned to know it.’* 


word about politics. As to the Irish Establish- 
ment, I am on this point out and out for Gladstone. A 
nation must choose its own Church, and for all such 
practical purposes Ireland is as much an individuality as 
India, No idea can be right which practically is so offen- 
sive to common sense and to jfcdr play as the Irish Esta- 
blishment. Had the rest of Britain been Eoman Catholic, 
how should Ave Presbyterians have liked tho Establish- 
ment of a Eoman Catholic Church in Scotland, with 
two minions of Presbyterians and one million of Eoman 
Catholics? We drove out the Episcopal Protestant 
Church when it was out of harmony with the mind of 
the nation. To square the Protestant Establishment with 
Protestants won’t do. It is an offence as a privileged 
Church to those subjects who do not believe in its teach- 
ing, and to whom it is no Church at all. If the Church 
of Scotland is in the same condition, which I deny, 
let it go. Justice must be done. The age of selfish 
monopolies of every kind is gone. Let it go. Christianity 
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implies a giving all we can, a sharing all possible good 
with others. To fear Romanism! I am ashamed. 
Having ceased long ago to fear the devil, I can be fright- 
ened by nothing more. No evil need be feared, so long 
as good is loved. All evil is doomed; God is on the 
side of truth alone. 

“ All true politics should be in the line of making all 
the good possessed by the nation or in the nation, as much 
as possible a common good. No institution can be right- 
eously defended unless it can be proved to benefit the 
country more than its destruction could do.” 

To Eev. Dr. Watson : — 

OiriLOHENNA, Sept&mler, 1868. 

There is nothing I believe more firmly than that 
what is needed is that a man seek to know, believe, and 
act out the truth as he best can ; and I rejoice in the 
thought that thus the great stones which build up the 
mighty Temple are cemented by thin layers, unseen by 
human eye, of ten thousand times ten thousand unknown 
but great, because humble, men and women. 

‘‘My highest ambition ought to be, and in a feeble 
sense is, to be a humble man, which I am not. Although, 
being not so, I would not like you to agree with me I I 
hope, however, by the grace of God, to be able at last to 
creep into a doorkeeper's place in the house of God, or to 
be among the lowest guests in the lowest room. ' It will 
wonder me,' as the Germans say, should it be so in the 
end.” 

To Mrs. Maolbod 

Abebgbi.i>ie, September 14, 1868. 

I am much the better for this trip. The air is cold 
and bracing. No strangers. All most kind. The Duke 
of Edinburgh is here. 

“ I preached happily. The Prince spoke to me about 
preaching only twenty minutes. I told him I was a 
Thomas i Becket, and would resist the interference of 
the State, and that neither he nor any of the party had 
anything better to do than hear me. So I preached fo? 
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forty-seven minutes, and they were kind enongli to say 
they wished it had been longer. 

- “ The Prince’s whole views as to his duty to Scotland 
and Ireland as weU as England, were very high. He 
spoke most ' kindly and wisely of Ireland, and seems 
determined to run all risks (as he did) to do his duty to 
her.” 

lYom his Jotoitai. : — 

“ The Moderatorship has been oifered me by the Old 
Moderators, and I at first, by word and letter, out and 
out refused it. I did so chiefly on the ground of my 
desire for freedom in the expression of my personal 
opinions, without involving the Church as its representa- 
tive, and as also a writer of whims, crotchets, songs and 
stories, and the editor of Good Woo'da, But it was 
strongly represented to me by old Moderators that I ought 
and must accept — that it was a duty to accept, which is a 
very different thing from a mere compliment. WeU, they 
know all about me, and the worst about me, and if, know- 
ing this, they like to take me, it is their own look out. 
I was free to accept it, which I latterly did, feeling very 
much the generosity of the Church in so acting to mo, 
I feel that I won’t betray them, as I have no object but 
the good of my dear Church, and, if possible, my still 
dearer country.” 

Nov. 24, — ^My family left Cuilchenna at the end of 
September. I was obliged to leave sooner, and felt as 
stiff and gouty at the end as the beginning/’ 



CHAPTEE XXIL 


MODBRATOMHIP AND PATRONAGE. 

1869—70. 

H IS DnanimoTis election by the General Assembly 
of 1869 to tbe dignity of Moderator gave him 
no ordinary satisfaction. The event was gratifying 
in itself ; but it was specially valued as a token of 
the liberality of the Church, which could bestow such 
an honour on one who had so recently fought for free- 
dom at the risk of losing his ministerial position, and 
was highly appreciated as a mark of confidence in his 
personal loyalty and attachment to the Church. 


^Vom his JOTJBNAI. ; — 

" April Sth , — ^It is a deep working out of love to say 
or do from true love that which may cause the object of 
love to manifest hate to us and yet to love him in spite of 
his hate. 

“How wonderful is the love which can discern and 
accept of the love of God revealed in and by deepest 
suffering, and which rejoices in the love in spite of the 
suffering I ‘ He took the cup ’ and * took the bread,* 
symbols of a broken body and shed bood, and ‘gave 
thanks ! ’ 

“ Love is the only way along which the whole world 
may reach greatness. The proud despise it as too common 
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and vulgar. They prefer to reach it by way of genius or 
talent. 

“ . . . See clearly what you wish. Sincerely desire that 
others should see it also and seek it. Help to bring them 
into this mind by perfect truth and candour, patience, 
meekness, respect and tender consideration for their 
feelings and their prejudices. Never despair, and believ- 
ing in God and His good-will to man, be sure that the 
right will come right. 

“ Deal with others as God deals with you, and all will 
be done with truth and charity and patience. Want of 
candour and want of confidence in our fellow-men hinder 
and weaken us. 

“I believe we would always gain right ends sooner, 
whether political or ecclesiastical, if we openly declared 
what we wanted, and made no mystery of it Wrong 
alone fears the light ‘ Policy,’ in most cases, if not in all, 
belongs to the devil and darkness. It creates the very 
suspicions which it endeavours to conquer.” 

To A. SiBAHAir, Esq. 

Shatoon. 

I have come here for a quiet day’s work. I send you 
a morsel to keep your printer’s devils going. I shall send 
as much more to-morrow.” 



lUe out Goaxd. 
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From his Joubnal : — 

“ May 1 Tuesday , — record my gratitude to God 
for the quiet and comparatively unbroken fortnight I have 
had, and the measure of good health also given me, and 
the peace of mind to prepare my long address for the 
Assembly. I go to-morrow to reach the highest point in 
my public life. My mother, dear one ! wife and nine 
children, aunts, brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces, and 
troops of friends to be with me. What a height of 
mercy ! Oh, may this be a talent used lovingly, humbly, 
and unselfishly for His glory 1 Such is my earnest 
desire.” 

In giving the customary address at the close of the 
Assembly, he took the opportunity of uttering his con- 
victions on several important matters of ecclesiastical 
policy. Among other points he noticed certain charac- 
teristics of the age of which he thought account should 
be taken by the Church. 

“ 1 . — The age in which we live is one of searching in- 
quiry in regard to truth. We do not complain of this ; 
for however perverted the spirit may sometimes become, 
and however much it may manifest mere discontent with 
things as they are, yet the spirit itself in its essence is 
good, and should be hailed by all who love the true and 
the right for their own sakes, be the consequences to them- 
selves what they may. 

«2. — Another characteristic of our time may be de- 
scribed as a jealousy of all monopolies, of all privileges 
which would secure good to the few, at the expense, 
directly or indirectly, of the many. And this is being 
applied to existing Church Establishments. Treaties 
of union. Acts of Parliament, and the like, however in- 
valuable they may be, even as means of securing time for 
discussion, or as affording the strongest possible grounds 
for a patient and considerate policy, must ultimately yield 
to the prime question of political justice as decided by a 
national jury. The country will determine, wisely or un- 
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wisely, what it deems best, not for this or that class, this 
or that denomination, but for the general good. And I 
might add, that establishments of religion are henceforth 
likely to be dealt with, not according to an imperial policy 
which recognises the unity of the State, but with reference 
to the wants and expressed wishes of each separate nation- 
ality, so to speak, whether of Scotland, England, or Ireland, 
in which they respectively exist. On this principle the 
Church of Ireland has been dealt with, not as an Establish- 
ment connected with the Church of England, far less as 
connected with the Establishment of Scotland, but merely 
with reference to its suitableness for Ireland, as determined 
by its past history, present position, and future prospects. 
And thus, too, must the Churches of Scotland and England 
in the long-run be tried, each on its own merits, each 
according to its adaptation to the religious wants of the 
country in which it exists. Now this is a principle of 
which national Churches should not complain, inasmuch 
as their power and efficiency are inseparable from the 
fact of their being acceptable to the nation as a whole. If 
by any fault of theirs they lose the confidence of the nation, 
or fail to recover it after a fair trial, their continuance is 
more than imperilled, seeing that they exist for the nation, 
and not the nation for them.” 

" For myself,” he said, in reference to the question of 
Subscription, “ I confess that I do not see how the Cliurch 
of Christ, or any section of it, as a society professedly 
founded on the teaching of Christ and His apostles, and 
having a history since the day of Pentecost, can exist with- 
out a creed expressed or administered in some form or 
other. As far as I know, the Church has always had some 
test for the doctrinal beliefs of its teachers and members, or 
for their beliefs of the historic facts of the Now Testament 
which constitute the basis of objective Christianity.* More- 
over, the theory held by us, as an Established Church, im- 
plies that the State ought to know what are the doctrines 
professed by the Church which it proposes to establish. 

* John ii. 10, 11 ; 1 John iv. 1 ; 2 Peter ii. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
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Hence those doctrines when mutually agreed upon, become 
the law at once of the Church and of the State. 

“ What therefore in these circumstances can be done by 
our National Church? Shall we, for example, compel 
every minister under pain of dismissal, or of incurring 
charges of dishonesty, to accept every statement, every 
alleged fact, every argument for doctrine, and deduction 
from doctrine, and proof of doctrine to be found in the 
Confession ? Is this what the Church really means before 
God when it uses the formula? And do we practically 
make no distinction between those things on which 
Christians, the most learned and the most holy, may and 
do differ in all Evangelical churches, and those doctrines 
on which, as a whole, all are at one ? Possibly we may 
obtain honest agreement in minute details, but I fear it 
will only be on the part of the very few, of the very ignorant, 
thus necessarily creating the dead unity of a churchyard, 
rather than the living unity of a Church, and fostering a 
faith like that of Romanists, which rests practically upon 
mere Church authority. It appears to me that the 
quantity or quality of any confession to those who thus 
receive it, is of no more importance than the quantity or 
quality of food is to a man who only carries it, but does not 
eat it. But on the other hand is it possible without running 
still greater risks for a Church to give official permission 
to any office-bearer to make this distinction between 
Essentials and Non-Essentials ? Then where is the line to 
be drawn ? And what value would there be in this case 
in any Confession at all ? Might not the most dangerous 
and Anti-Christian opinions be preached in our pulpits, 
and the result be that to include sceptics we practically 
exclude true believers? It is much easier for some to 
sneer at creeds altogether, and for others to raise a cry of 
horror as if God’s Word was attacked when a doubt re- 
garding them is expressed, than for both parties to carry 
the burthen of fair and candid men, seriously considering 
the difficulty and suggesting such a solution of it as may 
satisfy our sense of truth in regard to ourselves, and our 
sense of justice and charity towards others. 

And now lot me ask with unfeigned humility and with 
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a full sense of the difficulties which I have indicated, 
whether a practical solution, if not a logical one, may not, 
on the one hand, be found in common sense and spiritual 
tact and Christian honour on the part of those who, with 
doubts and difficulties, desire to enter or to remain in the 
Church, and that from no selfish motive ; and, on the other 
hand, by the exercise of those same gifts and graces 
towards such individuals on the part of the Church ? The 
minister can thus easily determine for himself how far he 
honestly agrees with the teaching and doctrine of the 
Church, or cordially accepts it as that which has been 
recognised as constituting the essentials of Christianity by 
the whole Catholic Church from the days of the Apostles ; 
while the Church, retaining her power to exercise discipline 
in every case of departure from the Confession, may also 
exercise due caution, charity, and forbearance/' 

The Dean of Westminster, who was present at 
several meetings of the Greneral Assembly, after- 
wards addressed the following letter to Dr. Maclood 
as Moderator : — 

From Dean- Stanley : — 

Deanery, Westminster. 

" My dear Moderator, 

“ I was obliged to leave in such haste on Friday, as 
to have had no time to thank you for the great kindness 
of the past week. 

“ It was a sincere grief and disappointment to me not 
to be able to be present to-day to hear your address, and 
to-morrow to assist at your dinner. Nothing but the call 
of imperative engagements here would have prevented it. 

Meanwhile I have had the very great pleasure and 
profit of having become acquainted, by personal intercourse, 
with your famous Assembly, and with the established organ 
of the Church of Scotland. 

“ I cannot bring myself to believe that an institution so 
represented is doomed to fall, or that the Scottish people 
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will consent to the overthrow of a body which gives such 
pledges of dignity and progress to the whole country. 

“ If at yoitr dinner you should think it worth while to 
refer to this humble expression of regard from a Presbyter 
of the sister Church, pray consider yourself at liberty to 
do so. 

“Toms sincerely, 

“ A. P. Stanley.” 


Fr<m, his JoTratNAL ; — 

Alan’s Bay House, 2n(2 Av^uA, 1869. 

“ The Moderatorship was a time of great peace of heart 
There was no oontretempa of any kind. The house was 
very full, and every one was kind. Dean Stanley attended 
our Assembly, and visited the Free Church one also. He 
lived in the same hotel as we did. My address, which 
occupied two hours, was delivered to a crowded house, 
and was kindly accepted. It has since been published. 

“ After the Assembly, on the following Sunday I went 
to Balmoral ; and at the end of June went with the 
Anti-Patronage Committee to London. The Scotch 
Members gave us a dinner. Had an interview with 
Gladstone, accompanied by twenty-seven M.P.’s. It was 
my own decided opinion that we should go to Government 
to do away with Patronage. If they refused to aid us, 
they could not accuse us of want of sympathy with the 
country ; and if they aided us, they could not destroy us. 
They could not well order new clothes for a man, and 
then kill him. 

" Some think that Gladstone, in his interview as reported, 
wished that in the memorial which he suggested, we should 
discuss the question of sharing endowments with other 
Presbyterian Churches. No one, at the time, as far 
as I know, believed this. Had I done so, although 
warned by several influential Members of Parliament not 
to discuss anything at that interview, and also feeling 
the extreme difficulty of my position as representing 
the Church, accompanied by a deputation with so many 
M.P.’s of different sentiments, yet I would have refuse^ 
without consent of the Church, to entertain and discuss the 
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question of Disestablishment, when we were commissioned 
to consider Patronage only. But a leader in the Da/U/y 
Review made me think that this meaning might be given 
to the words, and possibly truly, so I protested in a speech 
given in Glasgow, at my brother’s induction d inner to Park 
Church, against what seemed to me the insulting idea of 
asking us to entertain such a question, although the 
Church might do it. This called forth an abusive 
article.” * 

Ecclesiastical policy was never congenial to him, 
and it is doubtful how far he was fitted to be in 
this sphere the leader of a party. He had strong 
convictions as to the principles by which a national 
Church should be guided, and drew a Hne, clear 
enough to his own mind, between the generous 
comprehension which he advocated, and the latitudi- 
narianism which would override the limits of catholic 
belief. But he had neither patience nor taste for 
diplomacy, nor for the finesse required to ‘ manage’ a 
party. His special calling, in the circumstances in 
which the Church had been placed since 1843, had 
respect to her life and practical work; and he 
felt that in proportion as he helped to make her 
better he would also make her stronger. But, 

* Considerable difference of opinion prevailed as to the oxaot words 
used by Mr. Gladstone, but that Dr. Maclcod had quite approhoiidod 
their purport, may bo gathered from the following letter, written by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary to the Eev. Mr. Dykes, of Ayr; — 

“Mr. Gladstone has no report by him of his conversation with the 
deputation that waited on him in the summor, and is unable, without 
that assistance, to make any positive assertion on the subject ; but 
according to his best recollection, he gave no ojiinion of his own on 
the proposal of the deputation, but inquired if it had boon considorod 
what view was or would be taken of the proposal by the other Presby- 
terian communions in Scotland, and what effect its adoption would 
have on the relation between those communions (regard being had to 
their origin) and the Established Church.” 
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although, he ■was not an ecclesiastical politician, he 
acquired an influence in the councils of the Church, 
and, what was stiU more important, an influence beyond 
her pale which was perhaps wider and more vital than 
■that of any or all the leaders of parties.* 

On this subject Dean Stanley wrote : — 

" He was the chief ecclesiastic of the Scottish Church. 
No other man during the last thirty years in all spiritual 
ministrations so nearly filled the place of Chalmers ; no 
other man has occupied so high and important a position 
in guiding the ecclesiastical movements of his country since 
the death of JRobertson, we might almost say, since the 
death of Carstares .... Macleod represented Scottish 
Protestantism more than any other single man. Under 
and around him men would gather who would gather round 
no one else. When he spoke it was felt to he the voice, 
the best voice of Scotland.” 

It ■was fortunate, therefore, for the movement for 
the Abolition of Patronage, that when it fii-st took 
definite shape, the Church was represented by one 
whose antecedents gave him claims to attention in 
professing to speak on grounds of publio rather than 
sectarian policy. 

His own views on the question of Patronage were 
sufficiently defined. He never for a moment imagined 
that it was contrary to Scripture ; and, as actually 
exercised in the Church, he deemed there might be 
many advantages as well as disadvantages oomaected 
■with its continuance. It was, however, on gro-unds 

* I am leminded, that since the Disruption there have been no 
parties in the Church. This may be true in a technical sense, but 
practically, each Assembly has been divided on special questions ; and 
these divisions have usually been determined by a general policy. 

VOL II. X 
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of Christian expediency, and in view of the relation 
of the Church to the country, that he now supported 
its abolition. Even as early as 1843 he had foreseen 
the necessity of moving in this direction, and in his 
closing address as Moderator of the General Assembly 
he strongly urged the motives by which the national 
Church ought, in his opinion, to be actuated. 

“ By a national Church, I mean one whose clergy are 
secured a decent support out of certain funds set apart 
by the State for their use ; a Church whose doctrines have 
been accepted by the State, as those which are henceforth 
to characterise the teaching of its ministers, and whose 
government and discipline are in, their several outhnes de- 
fined, recognised, and projected by law. Such an organi- 
zation exists, not for tbi sake of the clergy, but for the 
sake of the country. The people do not thus belong to the 
Church, but the Church to the people. Our stij^ends are 
not given for our own sake, but for theirs. The Church is 
their property, and all her ministrations are established for 
their advantage. If this he so, then a national Church can 
never, without forfeiting its true position, regard what are 
called its own interests as being in any way independent 
of the interests of the country, but rather as subordinate 
to them. 

“ A Christian body, self-supported, whose members are 
united by a mere voluntary agreement, may exist for itself 
only, and teach as it pleases, being answerable alone to 
conscience and to God. Not so a Church which has had 
conferred upon it the privileges and consequent responsi- 
bilities of an Establishment. Every question which comes 
before such a Church for decision must be judged of with 
reference to the general interests of the nation. Accord- 
ing to this principle, the views and wishes of Churches 
dissenting from our communion, on grounds which it mixy 
be possible for us to remove, and the beliefs even of those 
of our fellow countrymen who reject all Churclies, demand 
from us earnest and anxious consideration. The office* 
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bearers of the national Church are trustees of a property 
which is theirs only in so far as they regard it as a com- 
mon boon, which all citizens are entitled to share. How 
many of our divisions might have been prevented, had all 
parties, acting on this principle, carried in common the 
burden of the Church, and endeavoured to make her 
claims harmonious at once with the righteous demands of 
the State and of the country I How much might yet be 
done if we would pass over all the narrow space bounded by 
Church party into the wider space limited only by Chris- 
tian patriotism 1 We are thus bound, as far as is con- 
sistent with our existence as a Christian Church, to include 
within it as many, and to exclude from it as few as possible, 
of our countrymen. And in order, I repeat, to do this, 
we should weigh their conscientious convictions whether as 
to government, forms of worship, or doctrines of minor 
importance, in the light of that true Christian charity, which 
is at once the highest form of freedom and of restraint/' 

His anxiety was, if possible, to rebuild the Church 
on a foundation sufficiently wide to include the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland, He did not, however, 
delude himself with the hope of any corporate union 
immediately taking place with the Pree Church and 
United Presbyterians, in consequence of the abolition 
of Patronage. He knew too well their historical 
antecedents, understood too well the spirit which 
years of antagonism had created, and had weighed 
too carefully other practical diflGLCulties to expect any 
such happy consummation. In reference to this ho 
used to quote from ^ Christabel ’ these lines — 

** Alas I tboy liad beon Mends in youtli; 

But whispering tongues can poison teuth; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain; 

And to be wroth with one wo love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
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Eaoli spate words of higt disdain 
And insult to liis heart’s best brother; 

They parted — ^ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining^ 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between ; — 

But nei^er heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 

But lie certainly dared to tope that, after time 
had exercised its healing influence, these Churches 
■would be thankful for the preservation of the 
national endo’wments for religion, and appreciate 
the attempt now made to open the doors of the 
Establishment as "wide as possible to all Presby- 
terian bodies. In these endo'wments he saw the 
only sufScient security for the existence of a well 
paid and well educated ministry for the nation. All 
he had seen and learned of Voluntaryism in America, 
and all he had known of its working in this country, 
had convinced him that, when existing alone, it was 
not only insufficient for the proper support of the 
Church in poor districts, but involved in its very 
nature elements of danger to the tone, independ- 
ence, and liberty of the clergy.* It seemed to him 
therefore a betrayal of the interests of Chiastianity 
in Scotland, where the people were practically at one 
in their beliefs, to throw away the patrimony of the 
Church for the sake of a party triumph. lie was 
therefore determined, as far as in him lay, to con- 
serve the Chmuh for patriotic ends, and, "with this 
■view, was anxious to bring her government as much 


* See his Speedx on Patronage in tlie Assembly ol 1870 . 
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as possible into harmony with the lawful wishes, and 
even the prejudices of the people. 

“ We must endeavour to build up a Church, national but 
not sectarian, most tolerant, but not indifferent — a Church 
with liberty but not licence, endowed but not covetous, 
and which, because national, should extend her sympathy, 
her charity, if need be her protection, to other Churches, 
and to every man who, by word or deed, tries to advance 
the good of our beloved country/'* 

Some months after the deputation had waited on 
Mr. Gladstone, he wrote to the Duke of Argyll in the 
following terms : — 

29^A March, 1870. 

“ No man realises more fully or intensely than 1 do the 
difl&culties which surround us on every side in attempting 
to preserve the Church as an Established Church, or even 
to secure for Presbyterianism the ecclesiastical funds of the 
country. We cannot remain in our present position and 
receive an attack, for our doing so would provoke an attack, 
and justly too, as that would not be acting a worthy part. 
We cannot retract after the vote for movement in regard to 
Patronage. We must advance, stronger in numbers, in 
activity, in talent and influence, than during any previous 
period subsequent to '43 ; and stronger still I humbly 
hope in an unselfish desire, as becomes a national Church, 
to seek the good of the country. And for this end we 
ought to be willing to share as far as practicable the 
advantages or the prestige of the Establishment, or at 
the worst, its endowments, with all who will receive them. 
I advance therefore 10 make honourable terms, not with 
‘ the enemy,' or mutineers, but with those regiments who 
have left us, formed themselves into a Free Corps, and have 
weakened in so many ways the army which should be 
united against the common foe. Our attempt is not 
hopeless I No attempt can be so which, before God, seeks 


Speech in Assembly, 1870. 
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to do good. A higher hlessing in some form must come 
than if no snoh attempt is made. I have faith in (iod. 
All will depend on the spirit which may actuate the 
Churches. 

“The removal of Patronage I am aware is hut one 
step, and not the greatest. But I fancy that if it could be 
enacted that induction should take place ‘ according to the 
laws of the Church/ leaving liberty to regulate from time 
to time the laws regarding the election, that the difficulty 
of ‘ spiritual independence ’ would be practically solved. 

“ The Free Church could not, without denying her 
principles and history, refuse at least to consider the 
question in the gravest manner, and the responsibility of 
refusal would be laid on her. A considerable party in 
that Church, and in the whole north of Scotland, which 
has declared against union with the Voluntaries, and 
mourns over the * sad defection ’ of Candlish, Guthrie, and 
Buchanan, would gladly entertain the idea. The United 
Presbyterians, who in their political eagerness to join 
the Free Church, consented to let ilw of Estab- 

lishment be 'an open question,' could hardly make its 
practice (a mere £ s. d. affair) be a ground for rn])turo, 
and thus, if there was an Endowed Free Church in frumdly 
co-operation — in unity, if not union — with those ttiiidor 
consciences which ‘ cannot touch the coined money,’ wo 
should have reform, in harmony with our past history, and 
not Revolution. 

“ In spite of all that Voluntary Churches have done, 
never were endowments, in addition to free gifts, more 
needed, if we are to have, beyond the towns, clergy who 
can hold their own among a cultivated and educated 
laity. 

“ There is a great fear on the part of some of our Broad 
Churchmen, lest an immigration of barbarian riuios into 
the Establishment should extinguish all the froedoiu aiid 
break up the Church by a series of massa(jros, or force 
other and counter migrations to Indepoudont or Episcopal 
Churches. They tell mo I should bo tlio first nuin to be 
shot ! But I do not fear this. Indeed, I b(3gin to fear 
much more lest liberty should degenerate into licence t 
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anyhow, I have confidence in truth, time, and public 
opinion. 

“ I write to you without reserve. I believe in your good- 
will to the Church, your love to your country. ‘Who 
knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this I ’ ” 

To Dr. Ohasteris : — 

“ There would be, on the one hand, great danger to fair 
and honest freedom by union at present with the Free 
Church. We should be terribly tried by a Demon of 
Dogma, wandering in dry places, and no real man daring 
to pass that way. Even John Calvin would be strangled. 
Hymns ! Organs ! Simpler Creed ! Simpler formula ! 
Pfui ! All gone, and the Church would soon follow. 

“ I see no chance of any legislation by which their idea 
of spiritual independence can be made possible. Do you ? 
And if possible, desirable Do you ? 

“But,ontheotherhand,I hold an endowed Church, accord- 
ing to all experience, to be almost essential to our possessing 
men of culture, and such are a great gift from God. We 
may do without them, but we shall do immensely better 
with them, and this leads to union, for the strengthening 
of the Church. 

“ And again, bad as high and dry, tight-laced, hard 
straight-line orthodoxy is, there is something inconceiv- 
ably worse, and that is cold, heartless, breathless, specu- 
lative unbelief. If I fear the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland being frozen by orthodoxy into fixed and dead 
forms as respects thought, I fear a million times more 
her ministers and people being frozen into eternal lumps 
of ice. 

“ Lastly, if our Church in Scotland is to do the utmost 
possible work as a Church for Scotland, it must be by 
method, by the saving of waste power, whether of men or 
money, and by gaining more moral and spiritual power by 
means of fewer temi^tations to malice, envy, pride, selfish 
ambition, &c., and by affording greater inducements and 
opportunities to cultivate common sympathies and common 
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stffections in praying, preaching, and working together in 
advancing our Lord’s kingdom. All this points to union.” 


FT(m his JoiJKN'Aii - 

Antn's Bay, Loch Btivb, 1869. 

" At the end of June, I went with Watson and Strahan 
to Berlin. I fixed the missionaries to the Aborigines of 
India. We left Glasgow on Tuesday, and I was back on 
the next Friday week. I had a most uncomfortable 
journey, and was very wearied. 1 returned by Hamburg ; 
since that I have been here.” 


To Oahoh Kihgsley : — 

Anm’s Bay House, Jitly 24, 1869. 

“ Tour note about Captain A — came when I was occupy- 
ing the Chair of the General Assembly. After that I had 
to go to Balmoral ; then London ; then Berlin ; all on public 
business. Now I am trying to rest beneath the shadow of 
Cruachan, and to pump out the letters which have nearly 
drowned me. 

What a glorious country this is ! I think Loch Etive 
the finest loch in the Highlands. It worms its way like 
Olaf Tryggveson’s snake-boat far up among silent hills 
for thirty miles, with branching glens going nowhere, 
here and there a hut like a boulder, ending with the 
shepherds of Etive Glen. 

“ It is worth coming all this way to row up the Loch, 
for there is no road on either side, and its shores are 
unpolluted. No Murray knoweth them. The trail of 
the old clans has not been obliterated by foot of civilised 
man. An old seal raised his head and wondered if I was 
going to join Prince Charlie. The sheep stare at me. 
The hills seem to dress themselves in their best robes 
and colours to receive strangers. 

Well, Benares and Bunawe, Lucknow and Lome are 
queer contrasts I 

** What a glory before me is that Cruachan ! For a week 
after arriving I was so fagged and out of sorts that Nature 
touched me only on the outside. My soul seemed Nature 
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proof. It begins now to receive some of its beauty ; and 
next to the Bible I find Nature the holiest teacher. 

“ It is fortunate for me that you will be unable to read 
this.” 

From his JoTONAL 

“ August, 1869. — leave in an hour for Inverie, 
Mr. Baird’s place in the north. 

“ I have had a wonderful time of happiness with all my 
dear children, all so well and joyous ; one of those many 
times of heaven’s sunshine on earth we have had together, 
but which cannot, in the transition period of education by 
trial, be repeated often. 

“I preached every Sunday, except the one I was in 
Glasgow. I have written two ‘Peeps’ — Madras and Calcutta; 
also a long article in Record on the Aborigines, and at least 
200 letters. We have had little trips — on Loch Awe and 
Loch Etive — once with dear Shairp. 

** I have been made Dean of the Thistla** 

His former assistant and minister of his Mission 
Church, the Eev, Mr. Young, of Ellon, gives the fol- 
lowing reminiscence of an evening spent at Aird’s 
Bay:— 


“ The Doctor had retired early in the day into a quiet 
room for work, but as the day wore on, and he heard us 
at croquet, he left his letters and India Mission work and 
joined us for a while. He likes this game, for it brings 
him into the open air and the society of his children, and 
so enthusiastic does he get that he affects even to lose his 
temper as the play goes against his side. It was, however, 
only a brief interlude of relaxation, for he was soon at his 
writing again, and scarcely emerged till late in the even- 
ing. We had gathered in the drawing-room, and the music 
had just commenced, when a tap on the window outside 
summoned me to join him. He is tired after his day’s 
work, and sits smoking under a tree. The solemn calm 
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and beauty of the landscape, seen in the fast-fading light, 
have suggested a multitude of profound thoughts which 
he wishes to communicate. 1 sit almost speechless, for 
he discourses most marvellously about God’s mercies and 
their varied eflEects on the grateful and ungrateful. There 
is a nervous eloquence in his words, and although it is 
very dark, I know that his whole frame heaves with 
emotion, as he pictures the hard struggle which the 
Christian has in acquiescing in the divine will when 
that will requires the surrender of some choice bless- 
ing. This leads to a touching autobiographical sketch, in 
which be tells of the deep waters he had some years 
before passed through during the time Mrs. Macleod was 
in fever. I never was so impressed as by that conversa- 
tion. The sacred quiet of the late evening, the earnest 
pathos of the speaker, and the thrilling nature of the 
theme powerfully affected me. When he ended we wiped 
the tears from our eyes, and joined the family in the 
drawing-room, and enjoyed music and singing the rest of 
the evening.” 

From his JorntSTAii ! — 

“ December 315^, 1869. — ^In a few hours the century will 
have lived its threescore and ten years ! I question if since 
time began, with the exception of three or four great eras, 
such as the calling of Abraham, the Exodus, the Birth of 
Christ, the Reformation, the invention of printing, or it 
may be, the breaking up of the Roman Empire, the birth 
of Mahomet, or of Buddah — such an influential period 
has existed. The invention of the steam-engine, the 
discovery of gas, telegraph, chloroform ; with the freedom 
of slaves, the British acquisition of India, the oi)(*niug up 
of the world to the gospel, the translations of the Scrip- 
tures, will make it for ever memorable, 

“ It has been a happy year to myself, and some events 
in it have bejen to me interesting personally. 

" I have collected some thousands for Rt‘iiring Allow- 
ance Fund : addressed very many meetings on Misnioim ; 
founded and collected for Aborigines Mission ; got free site 
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for new Mission Churcli at Bluevale ; aided in arranjjing 
plan for ten new churches. Written eleven articles for 
Good Words. 

January, 1870. — We had our old gathering on the 
first of the j^ear at Shandon. My beloved mother, alive 
and hearty, at the head of our table ! Such mercies 
are awful ! And very rare it is in a man of fifty-eight to 
have such a mother — so grand and good, so full of love 
and sympathy — almost painful from its intensity — to be 
one with him from his infancy ! 

“ . . . . God Almighty, imbue tis all with Thy charity ! 
The longer I live the less do I desire to judge any man. 
There is no one but God can decide as to any man's 
chanicter. This is a product of so many causes — tem- 
perament, the society into which he has been east, intel- 
lectual capacity, the teaching he has received, whether 
from the books he has read, the clergy — ^perhaps bigots, 
ignorant men, superstitious dogmatists, mere talkers — ^lie 
has heard, and a thousand circumstances — that we dare 
not condemn the man, though from the light God has 
given us we may say, ‘ to me this is right or wrong.' Many 
a so-called * infidel ' is nearer the kingdom of God than 
many an ^ orthodox ' minister. Many an unbeliever is a 
protest against those who in honest ignorance have, in the 
name of God, spoken what is untrue. What we all need 
is a child-like spirit to trust God, to hear God, to believe 
that there is a God who loves us, Who desires our indi- 
vidual well-being, Who can and will teach us, and lead 
us into all essential truth, such truth as will make us His 
children in teachableness and obedience. 

''The clergy have often done great damage to the 
truth. They have sought more to fit in what has been 
proposed as truth to them, to a system of theology given 
them in the Divinity Hall, than to see it in the light of 
God himselfi 

“ It is an awful thought that some men cannot bring 
God's own revealed truth into the light of reason and con- 
science. I have such profound faith in revoalod trutli to us 
as to rejoice that it shall be tried by what God has revealed 
i/ifi, us. I would tremble for any truth that could be main- 
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tained by notbing more than by the authority of the 
letter, by an ‘ it is written.’ Jesus used this aigumeiit ; 
but it was to the Devil, who had no spiritual eye to 
see. So may we address his discijdes, and leave them to 
think of it. Yes, and it answers to what is written in 
the soul, conscience, hopes, sorrows, joys, and expecta- 
tions of humanity. I almost adore the Bible. The more 
I read it, without almost any thought of questions of 
inspiration, but simply as a record of fact, of precept 
and principle, of judgment and of mercy, of God’s acts 
and ‘ways’ (i.e. the principles of his acts), all culminating in 
Christ, as a revelation of what God is to man, and what 
man was created to be to God, the more my whole moral 
being responds to it, as being a revelation of God. The 
authority of the Bible is to me supreme, because it ‘ com- 
mands ’ my reason and conscience. I feel it is from God. 
It was once otherwise with me. It is so no more ; and the 
older I get, the more my spirit says amen to it. 

“I feel a great difference from looking at revealed 
truth, not as it dovetails into a system of theology, but 
as it appears in the light of God, as revealed in Christ. 
A divine instinct seems to assure me ‘ this is true,’ 
‘it is like God/ ‘it is in harmony with all I know of 
Him.’ 

“ I believe all our churches are breaking up. We have 
almost settled the questions of mere dogmatics. Calvinism, 
Arminianism, and all the isms connected with men have 
done their work in educating the Church. Eomo tries 
by the force of numbers centred in Papal infallibility in 
regard to dogma, to hold the Church together. Protes- 
tantism is, in another form, trying to create utiity bj 
restraints that are also external. But what we crave fot 
is the union of life, ‘ Christ in us,’ which aloiu^ can con- 
vince the world that a now supernatural power has really 
entered humanity, a power which alono can ])rodiice in us 
a new character, and make us ])artakcrft of the <livin <5 natur(\ 

I think we shall be all as rosp(‘cts clnir<ilies and 

systems, and this, as a negative pro2)aration for tlu^ s(Hiond 
coming of Christ — not an objective coining, but oiui tlivougli 
the Spirit, as Christ in us, tho whole lif(3 of (Jhrist, uniting 
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all who know Him, as the one hope of glory. May Thy 
kingdom come ! 

“ The power of mere traditional views of so-called 
Christianity is to me utterly astounding. I heard an ex- 
cellent young man preach last night. He logically carried 
out the assumption that our Lord endured the very punish- 
ment our sins deserved. Hence, he said, the damned in 
hell alone could understand His sufferings ! Yet such mon- 
strous — shall I call it blasphemy ? — never struck him. 
God forgive us clergy, who have made men infidels by all 
the ‘hard speeches’ we have in our ignorance uttered 
against Thee. 

“ The Lord reigns 1 Let the earth be glad ! Onr hope 
is in Him who ‘ is able,’ — who else can ? — to give us light 
and life. 

“ My life is not what I would have chosen. I often 
yearn and long for quiet, for reading, and for thought. It 
seems to me to be a very paradise, to be able to read, think, 
pray, go deep into things, gather the glorious riches of 
intellectual culture, rise into the empyrean of abstract 
truth, write thoughtful and careful sermons, grasp at the 
great principles of wise statesmanship, master all the his- 
torical details necessary as data for future reference, &c., &c. 

“ God has forbidden it in His providence. I must spend 
hours in receiving people (not of my congregation) who wash 
to speak to me about all sorts of trifles ; to reply to letters 
about nothing; to engage on public work on everything; to 
waste my life on what seems uncongenial, vanishing, tem- 
porary, w^aste. Yet God knows me better than I know 
myself. He knows my gifts and powers, my failings, and 
my weaknesses, w^hat I can do and not do. So I desire to 
be led, and not to lead; to follow Him ; and I am quite sure 
that He has thus enabled me to do a great deal more, in 
ways which seem to me almost a waste of life, in advancing 
His kingdom than I could have done in any other way — 
I am sure of that. Intellectually I am weak. In scholar- 
ship nothing. In a thousand things a baby. He knows 
this, and so he has led me and greatly blessed me, who arn 
nobody, to be of some use to my Church and fellow mon. 
How kind, how good, how compassionate, art Thou, 0 God ! 
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“ Oh, my Father I keep me humble. Help me to 
have respect towards mj’- fellow-men — ^to recognise their 
several gifts as from Thee. Deliver me from the diabolical 
sins of malice, envy, or jealousy, and give me hearty joy 
in my brother s good, in his work, in his gifts and talents ; 
and may I be truly glad in his superiority to myself, if 
Thou art glorified 1 Root out all weak vanity, all devilish 
pride, all that is abhorrent to the mind of Christ. God, 
hear my prayer ! Grant me the wondrous joy of humility, 
which is seeing Thee as All in All ! 

“ January 17. — ^That which does not commend itself 
to the conscience of the Church, i e , the true Church of 
men who reverence God, who seek Him, desire to do His 
will, and peril all in knowing Him, is not to be received. 
God Himself challenges the response of the enlightened 
conscience — ‘Judge between me and my vineyard.’ 

“ I thank God that He, not man’s absurd arguments, 
can touch sinners and bring them to Himself. 

“ How often are men right in the thing, and wrong in 
the argument. How often right in the argument, and 
wrong in the thing ! All-merciful, wise God, have mercy 
on us and teach us !’* 

To Eev. W. F. Stevejs-soit 

February, ISTO. 

“I returned at the end of last week from England, 
where my wife and I spent ten days very happily. We 
visited, with our kind friends the Lumsdens, Oxford, 
Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon, and, aided by a carriage 
and two horses, had a splendid day with the hounds, and 
followed them from the meet to the death. The chsrgy 
are too much Jacob all over, and might be improved by a 
little of Esau, What a fine man could be made out of 
them both — ^better than either I 

“ I have too much on hand. I begin another new church 
for my poor people. But I am now as firmly convinced as 
Muller or you are, that whatever work God gives us to 
do will be do.ue and finished, if done to Him and by 
Him! So I shall build my church — get £10,000 for my 
Retiring Fund, establish my Aborigines Mission, get fit 
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men and money for home and abroad, and also become 
myself a better man — though last not least I 

“ I wish I had a long talk with you on public affairs. 
All is preparing, by bad as well as good, for the coming of 
Christ in us — to reign on earth.” 

He resumed once more the fatiguing labour of 
addressing Presbyteries and public meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the country on behalf of the India 
Mission ; and while be was grateful for the personal 
kindness be always experienced and the expressions 
of increased interest on the part of clergy and laity 
with, which these meetings were generally concluded, 
he had yet to deplore the absence of permanent 
results. The movement which was inaugurated, the 
resolutions that were heartily carried where he was 
present, were too jhequently forgotten a few weeks 
afterwards. He was also not a little annoyed by 
the readiness with which many excellent ministers 
assumed an attitude of suspicion towards the Mission, 
lest it should be conducted on too ‘ broad ’ principles. 

“ This India Mission,” he writes, “ our only mission to 
the heathen, is on its trial. The deputation to India was 
but a prelude to the more difficult work of seeking to give 
life to this great, stolid, dull mass of clergy and people.” 

“I solemnly declare,” ho writes again to a respected 
brother clergyman who was standing aloof, “ that excei)t I 
am better supported by the clergy I will give it up. I have 
neither time nor heart for it. Last night, lame with gout, 

I addressed two thousand five hundred people in Perth. 

I have now been for four hours doing nothing but writing 
letters connected with another meeting — and this is but 
a drop in my bucket — and in the midst of this constant 
worry of mind to have cold water or lukewarm water thrown 
over me 1 The fire bums in my bones for a mission and a 
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Church at the point of perishing. In God’s name I will 
fight my gun till I die — but you must come into the 
battery.** 


From Ms JouBNAi* : — 

“ Our India mission has never been so strong in point 
of agency since ’43. But will the Church respond ? The 
Lord knows ! My terror is that she will not ; and then 
God will in judgment take away that which has been 
given ! How fearful ! God’s ministers to be the obstruc- 
tions to missions ! God’s ministers to be the last ! * Then 

cometh the end ! * 

May the Lord avert it ! It is almost inconceivable 
into what a hard, formal state, even ministers may come ! 
A sort of Protestant Pugi ; ^ a Eomanism of mere 
‘sound words’ — forms; no life, no longing or yearn- 
ing to win souls to Christ; no faith, but a conceited 
philosophism, a puppyism of would-be philosophical or 
evangelical cant, or an unbelief, whose one end is cultivat- 
ing popularity with farmers and parishioners. 

“ As to farmers, I was visiting to-day a working man's 
family from the country. What an account they gavo me 
of the family life so often found in our Scotch farms ! The 
indifference of the masters, the consequent ignorance, 
brutality, and moral filth of the servants — the atrocious 
selfishness of the whole thing I I have the poorest i)ossil)lo 
opinion of the morality, the common decency that is too 
frequently observed on the farms of Scotland. As Dr. 

Chdmers said of so I may say of a mass of our 

agriculturists — they are a set of ‘ galvanised Divots 

“. . . There is a great talk about education. Well, 
I would prefer what is foolishly called ‘ secular educa- 
tion' (as if all truth was not from God, and therefore 
according to His will) to none. But why not religious 
instruction, if ‘ religious education ' is too glorious a tiling 
to aspire after ? Surely the facts of the Bible, what it 
records and says (whatever value individuals may attach 

* ‘Pugi* is the Indian name for ritual, 

t * Divot * is an expressive Scotch word for a turf- — sod. 
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to them), should be given to our children ? I think that 
the facts of Mohammedanism and even Brahminism, as' 
well as those of Greek and Roman mythology, should be 
given to the citizens of a great nation which rules millions 
believing in both. How much more the facts of the Bible ! 
As for the Shorter Catechism, I would not wish it taught in 
schools, or any catechism or abstract dogmatic teaching. 
Give me the alleged facts ! I shall then have the skeletons 
which I can through the Spirit quicken into a great army ! 

“ The ignorance of some critics on Scripture is wonder- 
ful I There is just as much bigotrj^ narrowness, and 
fanaticism in sceptics as in Christians. I have often 
marvelled at the ignorance of writers against the Bible in 
regard to facts, or as to what enlightened theologians have 
written. 

“ I don’t believe one foot narrated in Scripture will be 
found, in the end, adverse to, but in profound harmony 
with science, reason, conscience, history, and common sense. 

“ jSfarrow-minded theologians have been the greatest 
enemies to the gospel. They are sincere, pious, devoted, 
but often conceited, self-willed, and ignorant, making their 
shibboleths inspiration. Pious women, good souls, have 
also played into the hands of infidels, and done them much 
service. 

** Ignorant missionaries of the revival and extreme Cal- 
vinistic school have been great barriers in the way of the 
gospel in India. 

“ Why is it that * liberal * Churchmen don’t work % 
Why don’t they take up missions, tract and other 
societies ? They leave these to maxiy old wives. The good 
and wise men among the ‘Evangelicals’ would be thankful 
for their aid.” 

“ifarcA lUh , — ^I have been astounded by a most in- 
fluential member of the Church saying to me, ‘ What is it 
to* me whether Christ worked miracles or rose from the 
dead ! We have got the right idea of God through Him. 
It is enough, that can never perish 1’ And this truth is 
like a flower which has grown from a dunghill of lies and 
myths ! Good Lord, deliver me from such conclusions ! 
If the battle has come, let it ; but before God I will fight 

VOL. n. Y 
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it witli those only, be they few or many, who believe in a 
risen, living Saviour. 

This revelation of the influence of surface criticism has 
thrown me back immensely upon all who hold fast by an 
objective revelation. Nothing can possibly move me from 
Jesus Christ the living Saviour, the Divine Saviour, the 
Atoning Saviour, whatever be the philosophy of that atone- 
ment, I fear, yet fear not, a great battle with all forms of 
Antichrist.” 

“ Ajprii 6. — If the Church of Scotland will relax her 
formula, improve her worship, by using a liturgy as well as 
extempore prayer, prescribe a regular course of Scripture 
lessons for reading in Church, have good music and organs 
if need be, no patronage, a more careful superintendence 
of men, as was done by the old superintendents, establish 
a Central Sustentation Fund to support and stimulate 
Home Mission work — then we may be stronger than ever. 
We must be the Church of evangelical freedom and 
progress. 

, If the sorrows of Christ were the necessary 
result of His relationship to God and man, must they not 
continue ? Why not, but in a form consistent with and 
modified by His present glorified and triuin])hant state ? 

“ Our heaven is not a selfish one. It is sympathy with 
Christ. A part of its glory may be noble suffering such 
as a wise and good man would prefer inconceivably to tho 
spiritual self-indulgence of golden harps and enjoyment. 

“ Then cometh the end I When ? But until then — 
what ? What of the wicked ? What of their education 
beyond the grave ? What of the mission of the Church 
to them ? May not our Foreign Mission last in tho next 
world ? What if tremendous self-sacrifioo will be demanded 
of the Church to save the wicked, in every case where that 
is morally possible, and the death of Christ for sinnero 
be repeated in principle ? 

'' 0 blessed God I How beautiful is that blue sky seen 
through my small study window I What glory in Thy 
clouds ? What calm and peace above this world of battle 
and of blood ! 

, ‘*We are made for society. God has implanted the 
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social instinct in us, but the only bond of society is 
unselfishness.” 

Pnm Sm AnTHUS Helps 

OoTJE-on* OpnoE, 1870. 

“ You are a very foolish man in one thing ; and, as a 
sincere friend, it is my duty to tell you so. I have noticed 
this error in you more than once. You are by nature, and 
you cannot help yourself, however much you may try to 
fork Mrs. Nature out, an eloquent man in talk as in 
speaking. 

“ The good talk of others excites you, and you heartily 
respond to it. 

“ People never like you better than when you do so 
respond. And then, afterwards, you have qualms of con- 
science and worry yourself by saying, ‘ Was I not too tem- 
pestuous ? ’ 

“ No, you were not ; you were never more agreeable. 
I must, as a true friend, drive this silly notion out of your 
head. 

** For example, the other day that clever Saturday re- 
viewer who sat next to me was your most dire opponent. 
He fired arrows into you, sharp arrows. You went on, 
never minding. With the arrows sticking in your breast, 
you went on thundering at him, and being perfectly un- 
conscious of the adherent shafts. 

“Now that reviewer went away with me, and he ex- 
pressed the most aftectionate admiration for you. 

“ I declare to you, that vehement as you are (and I love 
your vehemence), I never heard you say a discourteous 
thing to your opponent whetlier he were present or absent, 
and the latter is by far the greater merit. 

“ Never again talk to me about repentance in this matter. 
Sometimes I think you are too merciful to your opponents.” 

To FEiNdPAn Shaibp : — 

23r<i, 1870. 

“ Matthew Arnold is good, but I do not think that the 
inspiration, in any honest sense, of the Apostles is to be 
set aside and their testimony as to fact and dogma to be 
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criticised as one would a lecture of Jqwett's or a volume of 
B^nan. He jumps also too rapidly from the position of 
not seeing a statement as true to that of rejecting it as if 
untrue, rather than to wait for light. I see also a ten- 
dency to deal with a spiritual machinery of motive, law, 
conscience, will, to the exclusion of a living personal God, 
just as men are doing with machinery of law in the natural 
world. But I did not mean to write an article, I believe 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation will be recognised 
more and more as a revelation chosen and approved of by 
God, as the best possible, just as true science increases in 
breadth, unity, and depth. I despise and abhor that self- 
indulgence of whim, and measuring everything by the 
agreeable. Td rather sweep chimneys and be a man, than 
a king and be a spoon.’’ 

To Mrs. Maclbod 

Baimoraij, May, 18*70. 

Yesterday was a day of battle and of triumph and no 
mistake for my friends the evil 'speerits.* Through the 
ignorance of that wretched 'Boots’ I was kept hanging 
about the Perth platform from 12 noon-da)?-, till 11.45 P.M. 
Think of it if you can, sleeping, walking, yawning, smok- 
ing, groaning, smiling and abusing ! A train leaves Aber- 
deen at 3 A.M. while the Queen is here. I got it. Mes- 
senger’s carriage full, of course. Had to hire another. 
Arrived here at 6 A.M. Have slept since, and breakfasted 
in my own room. Seen no one. Tired, but have been 
worse. 

" On opening my bag found hair-brushes and comb left 
behind ! Of course. Oh these wee deevils 1” 

To Rev. A. OiiERK, LL.D. 

“That early school of Campbeltown — boys first and 
lads afterwards — up to college days has had a deep effect 
on me, I am amazed as I think of the reckless and 
affectionate abemdon with which I threw myself into it ! 
My slap-dash manner and words are its result, an I will 
stick to me more or less all my Ule.” 
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To the Same, on the death of a very dear son : — 

Gijlsgow, 1870, 

. I trust you and Jessie realise the truth of 
Adieus life and love to you all. He is not unless he re- 
members, and as he does he loves. I always think of him 
as received by his numerous relations, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, aunts and uncles, and his little brother 
grown up and feeling so thoroughly at home, and re- 
joicing in life and in hope, and sustained by a great faith 
in the hope of meeting you all, and in you all pleasing 
God on earth as the highest of all. I preached lately 
on death in the light of Christ coming for us and 
taking us to Himself, and on heaven as a place pre- 
pared for us, Le. adapted in every detail to the feelings, 
associations, &c., of human beings, young and old, culti- 
vated and ignorant. All this is necessarily bound up with 
the fact that He who was a child, as well as a man, who 
lived among and loved such persons as ourselves, must 
build, furnish and adorn the house in a way suitable to 
all the members of His own family — the dear bairns most 
of all, for them He took to his own heart.” 

His summer quarters w'ere fixed for this season at 
Java Lodge, in the island of Mull, not far from the 
celebrated ruins of Duart Castle. The view from 
the coast was superb, including, what was to him 
of unfading interest — the hills of Morven and 
distant Fiunary, the scene of his earliest and happiest 
associations. 


Fr<m his Jorntim : — 

JATi. Losaz, July 17, 1870. 

“ The Assembly — for I mast go back in my brief record 
of events — ^passed off well. Its characteristic was its treat- 
ment of questions chiefly bearing on the practical life of 
the Church. The Patronage question, though carried by 
a large majority, did not excite much enthusiasm ; first, 
because there was no great hope of Government taking it 
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up unless a strong political pressure was brought to bear 
upon it — ^this was not likely from the influence of political 
Dissenters on the elections in Scotland ; — and, secondly, 
should it be carried, we felt no great security for better 
ministers being appointed than now, when the people have 
it practically all their own way, checked by Patronage. But 
the resolution of the Assembly put us in a better position 
with the country. Dr. Cook, almost the only statesman 
we have, acted a very unselfish and patriotic part, seeldng 
the good of the Church, and not a party triumph. 

“ I spoke on Patronage, Christian Life, Home Missions, 
and Inia. I published my sermon given at the opening 
of the Assembly. But how can I publish as I preach ! 

I have this moment heard that France has declared 
war against Prussia, It is awful to think of the thousands 
who are on this quiet Sunday, here all peace, marching to 
wounds and death. The Lord Jesus is over all ! This is 
an end of the Napoleon dynasty, and an end of Rome for 
the Pope I So much for the dogma of the Infallibility. 

^‘The Emperor is mad I He must fail. I argue that 
the French dare not cross the Rhine at Strasburg, as the 
Prussians will advance from Coblentz and Maiiitz — these 
being magnificent bases of operation — and they will thus 
outflank the French, and compel them to keep to Metz as 
their centre. They are outnumbered, and must fail. 

^^Augmt 10. — ^Victory, victory for Prussia! {WoeHh.) 
We shall have the grand battle east of Metz. If tho 
French gain, by dividing the Prussians, what then ? It 
would be but momentary. To cross the Rhino is not 
impossible. But the French are outnumbored, and will 
receive a terrible smash I They will fall back on Paris, 
Paris will revolt, Napoleon will abdicate, and in three 
weeks be, with his family, in London. There will bo a 
Provisional Government. All will be confusion. The 
Lord reigns ! ” 

Sunday^ 27th . — ^What a glorious day ! I preached on 
Missions. These days of preaching make tho little High- 
land churches the monuments to me of tho most happy 
days of my sojourn. Never did the landscape appear more 
magnificent ; the shade ws and lights upon the hills were 
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unearthly. Shien, in glory, a rainbow rose — ^for there was 
no arch — ^up from the Buachaill Etive, and was such as the 
Shekinah may have appeared to the tribes who from afar 
looked on the encampment of Israel. The sea crisp with 
sparkling waves ; the sky intensely blue, in great spaces 
between huge masses of cumuli clouds, with some more 
sombre ; the distant hills were near and clear, as if seen 
through crystalline air ; and then, the lights upon them ! 
bright* rays lighting up, below, yellow cornfields, and green 
pastures ten miles off, and above, sometimes a bare ecWr 
or deep corrie, or broad green hill-back, with heavy dark 
shadows slowly pursuing the sunlight over hill and dale. 
I beheld Morven along with Aunt Jane. We gazed together 
on the distant church, beside which as holy a family lie 
interred as I have ever known. I saw the trees which 
mark Samuel Cameron’s house, where I spent such happy 
years, and received an education, the education of my 
beloved ones in Fiunary included, such as has moulded 
my whole life. I enjoyed one of those seasons of intense 
and rare blessing when tears come we cannot tell why, 
except from a joy that rises in silent prayer and praise to 
the Creator and Redeemer. 

"Dear Dr. Craik is dead, and his funeral sermon has 
this day been preached. His illness and death — how real 
have both been to me ! He was a good man, a great 
strength to the Church, and a most sincere friend, and I 
mourn his loss. 

" Blessed be God for the gathering in and eternal union 
of His people. Our friends in heaven remain the same 
persons, with all their sinless peculiarities. Tliey therefore 
remember us, and love us more than over. Are they in- 
terested in us ! perhaps concerned about us ? Why not ! 
The joy of the redeemed is not a selfish joy. I would 
despise the saint who enjoyed himself in a glorious 
mansion singing psalms, and w1b.o did not wish his joy 
disturbed by sharing Christ’s noble and grand care about 
the world. So long as man, and my dear ones are 
in ‘the current of the heady fight,’ I don’t wish to be 
ignorant of thorn on the ground that it would give mo 
pain and mar my joy ! I prefer any pain to such joy I I 
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caimot think it possible that my heaven there shall be 
different from my heaven here, which consists in sympathy 
with Christ. If He has a noble anxiety, limited by perfect 
faith, in what is going on upon earth ; if human sin is a reality 
to Him ; if His life there as well as here is by faith in the 
Father ; if he watches for the end, and feels human sin and 
sorrow, and rejoices in the good, and feels the awfulness of 
the wrong, yet ever has deep peace in God ; why should not 
His people have the joy of sharing this Godlike Ifurthen 
of struggling humanity ? ‘ Then cometh the end.’ But the 
end is not yet. The ^al day of judgment may be millions 
of years hence. Until then the whole Church may have 
its education of labour and teaching continued in mighty 
ventures of self-sacrifice, and in ten thousand ways put to 
the proof, in order to improve those talents of faith, 
self-denial, hope, acquired on earth. This might imply 
suffering ; why not ? Many picture a heaven which is 
a reflection of their own selfish nature. ' Don’t trouble us ; ’ 

‘ Tell us no bad news ; ’ ‘We are saved, let others drown;’ 

‘ What is the earth to us ? ’ ‘ It is past ; give us fine 
music, fine scenery, and let the earth — shall I write it ? — 
go to the devil!’ That is not my heaven! I wish to 
know, I wish to feel, I wish to share Christ’s sympathies, 
until the end comes. 

“The idea that Dr. Craik no longer cares about 
Missions to India, would give me a poor idea of a heaven 
of sympathy with Jesus Christ” 

To Mrs. DaxTsacoio), Meggincb Castle : — 

Isx-B or Mull, August, 1870. 

"I am in retreat, banished to a spot beyond space, 
and where time merges into eternity. Posts are rare. 
Their news is post Truyrtem — dead — belonging to a 
past world history ! Tour kind note arrived here long 
after Dean Stanley had become Archbishop, and the 
Established Church destroyed. To have met biTn in your 
house would have been a true delight to me, but I was 
and am still in Mull, and where Mull is, no one knows 
except Sir Roderick Murchison, who knows everything, and 
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he only guesses about it ; so I can only express my great 
regret at having been so far away, and thus deprived of 
such good company. There was a foolish report spread here 
this morning by a chance whaler, that a war had broken 
out in Europe, that the French had taken Berlin, and, 
after landing at Aberdeen, were marching on Glasgow. If 
this is true I won’t leave Mull until peace is proclaimed ; 
but, if the news proves a comard, as I think quite possible, 
I shall return this week to Glasgow, which I hope to 
reach six weeks after the world, according to John Gum- 
ming, is consumed ! ” 


To the Eev. Thomas Yojjnq 

August, 1870. 

“ As to sudden death I never could pray to be delivered 
from it, but only to be ready for it. God alone who luiows 
our frame and temperament, knows by what death we can 
best glorify Him, Sudden death may to many be a great 
mercy.” 


To A Stbahah, Esq. 

Java Lodge, August, 1870. 

“ What an evening of glory 1 The lights, the hills, the 
castled promontory are as of old, and years too have fled, 
and Ossian is old also. 

“ What a dinner awaited you ! Flags flying, chickens 

delicate as sonnets of Miss vegetables as many as the 

articles on , and far more digestible. Champagne 

with a brilliancy and bouquet that rivalled the papei-s of the 

editor, rice pudding as pure and wholesome as 's 

sermons. "W^ile every hill 
looked down, and every coney 
opened its eyes, and the fish 
swam and the ocean mur- 
mured, and the red deer got 
white, all with excitement 
to see — ^what ? Tour arrival 
that arrived not Oh, it was 
sad, sad 1 ” 
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From his Joxjknax : — 

“ War ! How strange that war has formed the subject of 
our oldest poems, paintings, and histories, that it is at this 
moment as terrible as ever ! What does it moan ? How 
can we account for its existence, its apparent necessity in 
the kingdom of God? It does not imply any personal 
hate whatever, no more than the execution of a male- 
factor does cruelty and love of blood. The bravest soldier 
is associated with the gentleman, and highest chivalry. 
It seems to me that lawful war, as distinct from Avar of 
passion, originates in what appears to be a social law. 
Thar as God wishes mankind to be divided into nations 
smaller or greater, and as no nation ought to exist in 
which there is not government, and as governniont implies' 
power to protect life and property and enforce its laws, so 
must the more powerful govern for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Who the most powerful are can be 
determined only by war, unless the weak give in. It is 
by this laAV of the weak giving way to the sti'ong, by this 
sifting process of war, that our clans have been absorbed 
into a small nation, and small nations into a gre^at one, 
strong enough to hold its own. Any race, or any ])(H)pl0 
have, therefore, a perfect abstract right to asst'ri its su])ori- 
ority or independence if it is superior; but war alone 
can determine that, if the fact is (lisputed. In the long- 
run, as a rule, each successive groat advance in tli(^ 'W'oi'IcVh 
civilization and progress has boon tho rc^sult of war. 
Battles are great sacrifices preceding resurrections. Wlmt 
man designs is one thing, and what God brings to pass is 
another. This great war is really to dct.(o*mim» not wluUbcT 
Louis Napoleon is to be Emperor, but whotbor tho Ijitiii 
or Teutonic race is to ho strongest in Europe and the 
world ! 

“ As to ‘ the inventions for murdering poojdo* — this is all 
nonsense. Every contribution made by sci(Uice to itnprovo 
instruments of war makes war shorter, and in this iuwl hnif 
terrible to human life, and human isrognsss. N(wor was 
the ameliorating infliumces of education atid (Jhrist.ian 
benevolence more visible than in this war. The more 
that kingdoms are much about tho same strength, ihe 
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less likely is war. And, by the way, it is an index of a 
time when one state will respect its neighbour, that the 
tendency of all improvements in guns, &o., is to make 
defence in an increasing ratio more powerful than attack. 
But the ultimate defence must be in man. for nations are 
really strong not in machinery but in man. Their man- 
hood must alone or chiefly determine their freedom and 
independence 

“ ‘ Peace at any price ’ is but selfish indulgence at any 
price. Liberty and self-government at any price 1 Life is 
of no value without freedom.” 



2b A. Strahax, Esq.: — 

“ I so hate those 
eternal love stories, this 
everlasting craving after 
a sweetheart ! I wish 
they would marry in the 
first chapter, and be 
done with it. Is there 
nothing to interest human beings but marriage 1 "What 
a fuss to make about 
those two when in , '*^5)1 

love 1” ^ 



To A. Bteabax, Esq. 

“ Whatever may be my fault, it does not consist in my 
chariot-wheels tarrying; as the following statement will 
prove : — 

** PriAa/y, 31st 8eptemi>&r. — Left Glasgow for Aberdeen 
at nine, P.jMC., arrived at Aberdeen at throe, A.M. 

“ Satu/rday, 1st October. — Left for BalmoraL Dined 
with Her Miyesty. 

“ Octol>er 2. — Preached a sermon on ‘War and God’s 
Judgments,’ which the Queen asks me to publish, and to 
dedicate to hoi*solf, as soon as possible — not a line having 
been written. 
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‘ Oetx^er 3. — Joined my wife in Pertlishire, dead beat. 

‘ October 4. — Rested my chariot- wheels and greased 
m. 

‘ October 5. — ^Returned to Glasgow, and answered twenty 

.ers ; wrote long Minutes for Sealkote and Calcutta ; 

I prayer-meeting in the evening. 

October 6. — Couunanded by the Prince of Wales, and 

> at seven, A.M., for Dum-obin, 220 miles off. Dined at 

f-past nine, left the drawing-room at half-past one, 

1 smoking-room at half-past three. Loft per train at 

, A.M., and never halted Eve minutes, being past time, 

til I reached Glasgow at half-past six p.h. 

“ October 7. — R weary Saturday, to prepare two now 

mons for Sunday amidst manifold interruptions. 

“ October 8. — ^Preached twice. 

“ October 9. — ^Again dead beat, 

i went to see my old mother 

i first time for six weeks. 

“ October 10. — Returned, and 

eived a letter from a patient 

md, asking, ‘Why tarry thy 

uiot-wheels 1’ ! ! ! I 

“ Bother the chariot-wheels ! 

“I am as nervous as an old 
»> 

lb 



A. SiBAHAW, Esq. ; — 

"I am more anxious about Good Word» than per- 
haps even you arc. It is on« of my 
heaviest hourly worries, liow littlo T 
have been able to do it. As a public 
man I am worked from C A.M. till 10 p.m., 
and if a man must bo oocupiod twenty- 
four hours in killing ruts or planting 
carrots it is practically the same to him, 
far as time is concerned, as if ho wore attacking 
iris.” 
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To liis Eldest Son ; — 

Decemherj 1870. 

I was very glad, my boy, to hear from you, and that 
you have told me so well and so fully all you are about. I 
am quite satisfied with everything, and pray God that you 
may be able to form those habits of study and of master- 
ing difficulties, and of persevering in what may be uncon- 
genial but necessary for you, all of which is of such im- 
portance. You are, in fact, now moulding your whole future 
life. May it be worthy ! Never, never forget your daily 
dependence on God and His interest in you. The Stock- 
port panic might have had a fearful ending, but it was 
stopped in time — 3,000, three stories up, and but one 
stair of outlet, with the panic of fire ! * 

“ I am giving the last corrections to the sermon on war. 
When you read it, it will appear very simple to you, and 
easily written. But it may encourage you to know that 
this is the seventh time, at least, I have corrected it, and 
each time just as fully as the previous one. So difficult 
do T find it to write with tolerable accuracy. Begin 
soon 1” 



To Mrs. Waebioz, New York. 

CFlaagow, December 1870. 

** I heard all about your great sorrow, all those pleas- 
ing yet harrowing details which make one realise the 
whole scone. Such an affiiction is to us a profound 
mystery. This seems to me the lesson taught by the 

* Ho refers to a panic which took place while he was preaching at 
Stockport on bohalf of his Sunday School Union, when his presence of 
mind and calmness did much to preserve order. 
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Book of Job, for Job never found out in this world why 
he had been afflicted, although he knew that it was not 
because of his individual sins (and he was right), but in 
order to bring out the reality of his life in God ; yet he 
was left in darkness, and although sons and daughters 
were given him, the old dear ones were seen no more. 
And there are like times of darkness in which the S(srvaut 
of the Lord can see no light, but must be cast on the bare 
arm of (Jod for strength, and on the heart of God for 
peace. Yet we can never be in such pitch darkness as 
Job was, now that we see God’s own beloved Son as 
the man of sorrows; and in Him have the assurance 
given us of a Father Who will ever act as a Father even in 
sending grief, Who never acts arbitrarily, but 'Who appeals 
to the heart of the most tender and loving parent to judge 
from his own truest affection towards his dtdldren, as to 
what He, Who is perfect love, feels towards themselves. 
Faith in this God is our only refuge and strength in times 
of dark and mysterious sorrow. 

“ I am utterly powerless to help at Cliicago. I 

never directly or indirectly asked a favour small or great 
from court or government, and never will. I am tongue- 
tied and hand-tied; having so much inturcourso with 
both, this seems strange, but it is a fact.” 



CHAPTEE XXITL 
1871—72. 


T he last years of lus life were marked by the 
maimer in -w^hioh both his character and eon^ic- 
tions ripened. There was no diminution of the wealth 
of his humour, and his enjoyment of outward things 
was keen and fresh, though tinged with a certain 
pensive and recurrent sadness. But as his health 
became more broken, the sense of approaching age, 
the brevity of the time given him to work seemed 
continually present, and lent an increased earnest- 
ness and thoughtful core to the fulfilment of the most 
commonplace duty. He spoke and acted as one who 
knew ‘ the time was short.’ 

His health was gradually but decidedly becoming 
infirm. In the spring of 1871 he had so severe an 
attack of his old enemy that he was for some time 
confined to bed, and his strength was so much impaired 
that his brother. Professor Maoleod, forbade his tmder- 
taking any engagements which implied fatigue. At 
the end of April, on Sir "William Jeimer’s advice, he 
wont to Ems, and for a time found much benefit from 
rest and from the waters of the famous Briinnen. In 
summer ho and his family spent their holiday at 
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Ides, the early home of Mrs. Maoleod, and doubly 
sious to him as associated -with many memories 
lohn Mackintosh. It was a happy time, and he 
ained so much of his old health and spirits, that 
the return of the family to Glasgow he was able 
enter with considerable vigour on his winter’s 
rk. 

Ehere were some things which specially coloured 
later thoughts. He was deeply moved by the 
idition of religious belief in academic and literaT-y 
cles. As he had opportunities possessed by few 
argymen, of becoming acquainted with current 
inion, not merely from books, but by intercourse 
th representative men, his interest in the reE- 
Dus difficulties of many scholars and thinkers was 
oportionately keen. His anxieties regarding such 
atters firequently found vent in lamentations over 
e ignorance or indifference of ecclosiastics in Scot 
nd as to all questions except the most trivial. 
Chey are squabbling about the United Presbyterian, 
ree Church, or Established, when the world is asking 
hether Christ is risen from the dead ! ’ 

India and the condition of the heathen were sub- 
lets which he was never weary of pondering by him- 
slf, or of discussing with his friends. The impression 
is Eastern joumey had made on him was profound, 
nd showed itself latterly in an incessant study of the 
roblems which the spectacle of so many millions o£ 
rothers and sisters living in hoatliendom suggested, 
le had not looked on those millions with tho eye of a 
ogmatist who measures all ho sees by tho scale of a 
ard, scholastic theory. Ho did not ask how they 



stood rdated to some theological tenet, but rather 
‘What are these men and women to the living 
God?’ He had tried to imderstaud the flesh and 
blood affinities, the prejudices, difficulties, aspirations 
of the Hindoo mind, and to comprehend as far as pos- 
sible a humanity which had grown up under conditions 
so diflerent from those which had moulded his own. 
The effect of aU this was- to lead him back to first 
principles, to oblige him to deal with the mind of the 
personal Saviour, as of more account than Church 
formularies. His theology had ever been centred in 
the character of God as revealed in Christ, and he 
instinctively now referred every doubtful question to 
this ultimate standard. ‘ Do you think it would be 
like Christ so to act?’ or ‘From all you know of 
God, do you think it would be like Him to do that ? ’ 
— with such questions, as many of his hearers remem- 
ber, it was his habit to clinch many an argument when 
addressing his congregation in the Barony. To him 
therefore it was anything but glad tidings to preach 
to the educated natives of Hindostan that all their 
parents and ancestors were suffering the pains of hell 
because they had not believed in One of "WTiom they 
had never heard, or to declare to them that their own 
ultiinato salvation depended on their acceptance of 
some theory of atonement which was besot with intel- 
lectual and moral difficulties. On behalf of England’s 
greatest dependency, he longed to see missionaries 
intent upon bringing those human hearts into living 
contact with the love, the holiness, the character of 
Jesus Christ, and who would let tho Hew Testament 
speak its own langxiage to their spirits, rather than 

VOL. IL a 
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agli the medium of a system of theology. Such 
otious on the state of the heathen, inspired, as 
were, hy love to man and fimri reliance on the 
teousness and goodness of God, opened up to him 
iw region of thought as to the character of the 
re state, and the possibility of a gospel beiag 
Lched to those ’srho, in this life, had never an 
jrtunity of accepting or rejecting the truth as it 
i Christ. 

he foUo'wing notes of a sermon preached in 
fcember, 1871, indicate the tendency of his views 
)ecting the condition of the heathen beyond the 
re; — 

What is to become of those who never have heard 
or ha\re never had opportunities of hearing of God, 
ler, Son, and Holy Ghost — ^who have never heard 
hat truth which to us is inseparable from all oirr 
ights of salvation ? Of these there are millions upon 
Lons, thousands of millions who have since creation 
1 and died, and passed away into the unseen. Tliero 
hundreds of millions now alive in the some condition 
le kingdoms of heathendom : more numerous than any 
tan mind can conceive. In addition to these, tlicro 
millions in Christendom who, from the circumstances 
leir birth and up-bringing, aro as practically ignorant, 
never had the means of making any conscioirs clioico 
reen the claims of God on thoir afilnttion and 
lienee, and the demands of sin and of every evil 
ion — ^to whose thoughts it would make no practical 
rence if all we know, love, and rejoice in regarding 
was never heard or known : no more than the ox- 
ion of the sun would make any prncticjil difleronco to 
ind man’s eye. Such a question is trenjondotis, pain- 
oppressive, often agonising — oven when fitt^bly nndei> 
i We are disposed, from our uttor inability to take 
jS momentous importance, to make a positive etlort to 
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put it away. Such a fact as thousands of millions of 
human beings existing now, and existing for eternity, smne- 
where, makes hardly an impression upon our minds. We 
feel, in trying to realise it, as if the finite tried to compre- 
hend the infinite, and so we dismiss the whole question. 
But when the complex idea is resolved into its details ; 
when we think of one human being, with all our own 
powers and capacities for thinking, understanding, remem- 
bering, anticipating, hoping, fearing, rejoicing, suffering, 
being holy as a saint or wicked as a devil ; a being made 
after God's image, and therefore so far divine ; an ob- 
ject of more interest and importance to God his Maker 
than the material universe ; and such a being growing 
up from infancy with as distinct and individual a history 
as ourselves, a being, too, who is for ever responsible, and 
can for ever please God and meet His wishes, or the 
reverse — ^then do we in some degree feel that any question 
affecting him is not a question regarding a mere thing, 
however interesting, like the preservation or destruction of 
a great picture, a grand column, or stately palace, but 
regarding a person, an immortal being, the noblest speci- 
men of the art of God, the greatest building of His hands, 
and intended to be a temple of the Holy Ghost. But 
much more does our interest increase if we are personally 
acquainted with such a being ; if we have come into con- 
tact with him so as to realise fully our common humanity, 
and to sympathize with his bodily sufferings or mental 
sorrows. Yot what would our interest be if this person 
were a father, or mother, or cliild, or our individual selves ! 
We could not then think of such an one's fate for ever, as 
we would that of a stone which, cast into the great deep, 
sinks and passes at once out of sight and out of memory. 
But what this unit is to us, each unit of the whole mass of 
humanity, from Adam to the thousands who have been 
born and died since we entered church, is inconceivably 
more to God. Not one is lost to His sight, not one over 
becomes to Him of less importance as an immortal being ; 
and just as we realise this, the question will press itself 
with increasing force on us, what is to become of them ? 
We cannot get quit of it. We may do so in regard 10 the 
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e, but we cannot in regard to those units of which the 
e is composed, and many a perplexed mind, and many 
veaiy, anxious heart yearns for an answer. 

Many object to bring such questions into the pulpit 
all. Is there not, it is asked, enough that is clear, 
iple, and of infinite importance, sufficient to occupy with 
ifit the short time allotted on the Lord’s-day for public 
itruction, and for the conviction and conversion of siir- 
ra now, without putting difficulties into people’s minds, 
raising doubts which it may be impossible to dif.i)cl ? 
deeply sympathize with this, and my whole teaching 
itifies to the sincerity of my sympathy, to the camost- 
ss of my desire that it should be simple and practical, 
d to avoid as much as possible all doubtful disputa- 
>ns, and to aiTn constantly at one thing — to bring souls 
God. And I know well how superficially any sudi 
lestions can be dealt with in a sermon. But in these 
,ys men need not avoid going to church to avoid doubts 
ing suggested. We have entered a period of active 
ought, such as has not existed since the EcfornitUion. 
leological questions on every truth of Chiisliauii.y are, 
t-.bin the last few years, forced upon men’s nolico in 
eiy periodical down to tho daily pa})©!^ Men cannot 
oid them, but they may avoid church if no help 
xatever is given to them there to solve tlunr (loul)ts, 
d to guide them to truth, and to <lciil kindly and 
ididly and intelligently with their dilKcultios. For siuiU 
ficulties many true Christians have lit.tlo sym])atby. 
ley have sympathy with struggles against evil deeds or 
bits, but not with such doubts as Ixiwihhired tin) mind 
St. Thomas when he refused to believe in the n'surreo- 
n. These Christians, by tho mercy of God, have been 
issed with such a disposition, or have Ixsin |tlu(!i‘d hv 
3h circumstances, whether of early up-bringing, or of 
spel preaching, as have enabled them to grow up 
the nurture and admonition of tho Ixtrd. Jhit there 
» others differently phwxxl, and if a ntinister can help 
jh inquirers; if he can show them that Iws under- 
nds their difficulties, if ho feels with them us «. brother, 
he preaches not merely what is given him to utUsr, jvs if 
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he were a machine, but what he believes and feels as one 
who has to work his way through difficulties like others ; 
if he has felt ‘ the burden of the mystery ; ’ if he can put 
them in the way of getting the truth ; if, in short, he can 
strengthen their faith in God and in Jesus as their teacher, 
he will be of some use, and in spite of many defects and 
even errors, be a true aid to his fellow men. 

. . To beheve that God should create by His 

power millions of responsible beings, who are doomed to 
agonies for ever for not believing or not being what, from 
circumstances over which they had no control, they could 
not believe or be, seems to many earnest minds quite im- 
possible. 

“ . . . Is there, then, the possibility of the educa- 

tion of human beings, of those at least who have never 
had the means of knowing the truth, and of choosing be- 
tween light and darkness, of believing in or neglecting 
Christ, being continued after death ? Whatever weight is 
attached to this reply, whatever deliverance it may afford 
to distressed souls, whatever light it may cast on the 
character and purposes of God as revealed in Christ (and 
it is held by increasing numbers of the best men in this 
and other ages of the Church), let us understand at least 
what it means. It does not mean that there is not to 
be a day of judgment, after which the fate of every indi- 
vidual of the human family is to be finally determined. 
But when is this period to dawn ? It may be thousands, 
it may be millions of years ere the end comes when Christ 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God the Father. 
Whatever may be done towards such human spirits as we 
have spoken of, it is assumed to be before that. Hor does 
it mean that any man can be saved here or afterwards in 
a way essentially different from that in which he is saved 
now, except it may be by severer chastisement and a more 
trying discipline. It assumes that there is a connec- 
tion unchangeable and eternal as the law or character of 
God, between sin and spiritual suffering. This must show 
itself in the want of peace, joy, hope, and all that glory of 
character for which man was created, and in the ravages 
of spiritual disease, in deformity of soul, in blindness, deaf- 
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ness, and moral decrepitude. Consequently, come when it 
may, in this world or the next ; or how it may, by teaching 
or by chastisement ; or when it may, in three score and 
ten years or in hundreds of years, there must be a con- 
viction of sin as sin, a repentance towards God, a seeing 
TTia love, and a choice of Himself as God, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus, before salvation is 
possible. 

" . . . But it is asked what there is in Scripture 

to forbid the belief which a sense of God’s love of 
righteousness in them craves for, that, ma^/ 6c, the term 
of education with millions of the heathen and of the igno- 
rant, who have been neglected by selfish men, may not 
terminate with three s6ore and ten years ? It is not said 
that it must be so, but it is alleged that, for aught we 
know, it may be so. We are reminded tltat each person 
as he dies lives on — seen and known by God, and is the 
object of His interest somewhere — that wherever he is he is 
as responsible there as here ; and it is asked whether that, 
to us unseen, — ^but to them most real, state of being, — 
as real as if it existed in a material world like this, — is 
necessarily an abode of hopeless unmitigated woo for such 
persons as I have alluded to; whether God’s infinite 
resources are at an end in regard to them, and wludhor 
truth may not be made known there wluch was ucviir 
heard here — ^a God revealed who was unknown hero, a 
Saviour proclaimed with a fulness, tenderness, love, luid 
all sufficiency, Who was never once preached to them here ; 
and whether, as the result of this, the kingdom of God may 
not yet come in a way that we never dr«‘amt of — ami, 
alas ! never in our wretched and dograiled feebleness and 
unbelief ever laboured for ? 

“ Many reject this thought. I remember the time when 
ministers could entertain the idea of God condemning an 
infant to eternal misery from its connection with Adam 
— an opinion which is os horrible as any occurring in 
Brahminism. 

“ Who would not wish the hope, whoso character I have 
sketched, to be true ? Who would not fool a g^roiit relief il 
they only saw that it may be true t . . . I have some 
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sympathy with the fanatic Communist who calmly stands to 
be shot, shouting, ‘ Let me perish, if humanity is sayed ! ’ 
I may not see how, without faith in God the Father, 
or in Christ the Brother, he can obtain any true idea of 
humanity as a unity, or any real love to it ; but still there 
is something grand in such an idea rising higher than his 
personal love of life. But where is there similar grandeur 
in him who, professing to have this faith, has not only lost 
aU hope of humanity as a whole, but rests contented in 
his hopelessness ; who seems to think that any such hope 
of the probable salvation of others through Jesus perils his 
own, and looks with nervous fear and jealousy at the 
thought of any futiire opening of the door of the awful 
prison-house to deliver a penitent soul, who never in life 
had heard of Cluist, as if this made it possible tliat a door 
might be opened for his own fall ; who, in spite of all his 
defects, all his sins, all Ms greed, all his hcartlessness, 
aU his selfishness, has hope through the long suffering, 
forbearance, and patience of God, and who yet feels in- 
difi'erent or indignant at the thought of there being possi- 
bly ways and moans for this same God acting in mercy to 
millions of miserable prodigals who never had his light — 
a man who cries out, not like the Communist, ‘ Perish 
myself, but live humanity,’ but, ‘Perish humanity, if I 
live myself!’ 

“But the view I speak of may be dismissed by the 
one assertion that it is contrary to Scripture. If so, it 
is not worthy of the consideration of those who acknow- 
ledge, as I do, the supreme authority of the word of God. 
But Christian teachers hold it who would sooner give up 
their life than the authority of Scripture. They think 
that the passages which seem to forbid the thought have 
reference to what is to happen after judgment only. 

“ The possibility of such an education beyond ihe grave 
is also what the early Church and many since believed to 
be the only possible meaning that could be attached to 
the preaching to the spirits that are in prison, and wliich 
has found a place in the creed of Christendom in the 
article, ‘ He descended into holl,’ to the unseen regions 
or the world of spirits. . . .’’ 
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To Dr. John Maoleod Campbell 

Mom'll IG, 1871. 

“ It was so kind of you, and therefore so like yourself, 
to have taken the trouble to write to me. There is no 
one living who can so minister to me as you can. You 
always find my spirit, and enter into me, while others only 
touch me. I therefore feel towards you as to no one else, 
both as friend and teacher. If ever you havo seed you 
wish to sow in a soil that will receive it and keep it, 
please cast it this way. Oh, that you sent mo now and 
then a few life thoughts ! How precious would they be ! 

“ I have had a sharp and very painful attack of gout 
with sciatica as an interlude, and other pains for a 
change. This is the first day I have boon out, for a 
drive ; and the blue sky and budding earth canio stream- 
ing in as a life-joy to my heart, , which showed that the 
veil was lifted up whiclb. had been concealing from me 
things beautiful, 'for I ®|^nor felt how beautiful they 
were.’ I cannot say tha^^^itual realities w^ero vividly 
present to me during my but I always (elt God as 

a living atmosphere arouni I was filled v'ith 

peace. The lesson I think ^ tcacliing ino is to take 
more care in glorifying Him in^tho body, and to make my 
common life of work more religious hy my living more 
quietly, patiently, and obediently.* OiiQ result of this (‘du- 
cation is, that I have resolved not to go to Lord Lome’s 
marriage. This is a great loss in very many ways to uio, 
as I have been asked to bo a guest at Windsor ; hut luy 
brother George says ' No,’ and so I say 'Anitiii I* and hu^l at 
rest. When the Communion is over, I shall probably go 
to some Spa abroad, and drown tbo enemy if possible. I 
am too easily bothered and upset by evcai Irifling work. 
When I was confined to bod, I read and was fascinat,iHl by 
Hutton’s ' Theological Essays,’ To mo, reading such a book 
is an era. He has such a firm intoUoctuul grip with one 
hand of the true scientific aspects of qm‘stions, and with 
the other holds fast, with true S2)iritual insiglit, to his 
position of 'God in Christ.’ With his anchor last within 
the veil, he swings round and round with a long cable, 
but always round the centre. I think it a groat contribu- 
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tion to the times, but I cannot understand how he should 
not welcome your Tiews of the atonement, as they seem to 
me to harmonize so beautifully with his principles and bis 
views of trutL I am glad that he adheres to the fourth 
Gospel 

“ What a mystery is this slow — ^to us, slow — growth in 
the education of the world ! It would be to me still more 
mysterious, if it were not to be continued till Christ delivers 
up the kingdom. ‘ Then cometh the end.’ When — what 1 
No doubt to the glory of God in a way and measure such as 
to overpower the minds and hearts of the whole family of 
God. I wait in the full assurance of faith How strange, 
too — ^how long the clouds linger in the blue sky, which 
nevertheless are as surely passing away as morning mists 
before His love. It is sweet to think that such darkness 
conceals us not from the Light of Life. But the common 
notion of the punishment of heU fire, and for all eternity ; 
the punishment of all who have not been elected, and have, 
for Adam’s sin, been justly left dead without an atonement ; 
the atonement itself as explained by hyper-Calvinists ; the 
utter impossibility of any teaching or salvation after death 
(how we may not see) ; these, and the whole complicated 
system of sacerdotalism and popery, seem to me a thousand 
times doomed. And yet, God is so wise, so charitable, so 
patient, such a Father, that even by these ideas, or in spite 
of them. He wUl educate man for ‘ the fulness of time,’ the 
grand ' end !’ I feel more and more the simplicity and 
grandeur and truth of Luther’s idea of faith — to be an out 
and out cliild ; to be nothing, that God may be all, not 
only for us, but in us ; and, perhaps more than Luther 
would admit, to choose this — and to choose it not only 
once for all (a mighty choice!), but always and in all 
things — what strength and peace! I Imow the lesson, 
but it seems to me that I have never learned it. And 
heaven would be heaven, were it nothing more than its 
being the finishing of our education by the perfect utterance 
of ‘ Our Father.’ ” 
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From Ms JotjbitaIi : — 

“ April 9th . — This is Commnnion Sunday — ^Easter Sun- 
day. I conducted the service in the forenoon. I am at 
home for the rest of the day. 

“ The winter’s work has been chiefly preaching. I ex- 
changed with Donald, and preached the Temptation ser- 
mons in Park Church, he preaching for me for five Simdaya 
Had pleasant district meetings, with a new plan of inviting 
the members to tea. This has helped to unite us. I 
have raised by personal application evciy farthing for 
Bluevale Church, now £2,100, and it will soon be the 
£2,600. I profoundly feel that this, like all done by 
m^ is God’s doing, certainly not mine. Our organ has 
been given by kind, good James Baird, and a memorial 
window by Mrs. George Grant. 1 am deeply thankful that 
the number of my communicants has boon greater than 

usual, new ones eighteen, and among them my deivr . 

Oh! what a joy it is to see my beloved children, one after 
the other, thus in simplicity of faith publicly accepting of 
the Saviour. God’s Spirit has surely boon with them sinc-o 
birtL I don’t think they have been converted by any 
sudden change. They seem to me as growing up in the faith, 
being educated gradually by the Spirit. They are full of 
life, energy, and happiness, and will probably have to ])jus.s 
through trials in which their true Hfo will be doeixawid. 
They little know how happy they are, and in what donuwtic 
sunshine they have lived God bless them, darlings, in 
the bonds of Christ. 

“ I have published in Chod Words my War sermon and 
my Temptation sermons. The Peace Society 8<)(5m to dis- 
like me. We don’t comprehend each other. They think 
me blind, and I think them silly. 

“I have been reading Hutton’s ‘Essays’ with groat 
delight. His great defect is ignoring the Holy S]urit, or 
not connecting Him, as he does the Eternal Son, with one 
eternal abiding reality. 

“I have been much distressed about our Indian Mis- 
sion. Within a few weeks wo have had many losses ; but 
God will certainly provide. We are deep in debt. Wo want 
men and money ; from whom but One can wo got both f 
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"The war! the Reds and Assembly now fighting. Of 
course the Commune must go doTO, or France as a nation 
must. What next? Monarchy before long. But the character 
of the people has been ruined and requires a national 
restoration of principle, of patriotism, of unselfishness ; the 
destruction of a sensual, vain, irreverent, and cruel spirit. 
The French need to be Puritanised, if that is possible, or 
even Teutonised It will take two generations of peace, 
education, and a firm, wise, truthful, and powerful govern- 
ment to do this. Where are the governors ? Where are 
those who will be governed ? Unless a nation is religiously 
educated, it is gone. I fear our own may suffer from 
secularists and Comtists.” 

The following letter was written in reply to some 
inquiries which were made regarding a young clergy- 
man who was a candidate for a parish. Among other 
questions Dr. Macleod was asked whether he had any 
faults. 

" . . . . Mr. when with me, was very earnest 

in the discharge of his duties, remarkably successful in 
impressing the worlung classes, and in bringing very many 
not only to the church, but I believe to God. ... I do 
not say but that he may have defects which some nice 
critics might possibly detect, although they are so small 
as not to be worth mentioning ; but if he were perfect, he 
would be more fit for heaven than the parish of — — 

To Mr. Simpson, at Messrs. Blackwood and Sons : — 

May 8, 1871. 

" I have the pleasure of sending you my first por- 
tion of MS. of the Indian Mission Report. A single 
glance will convince you of one fact, and to be assured of 
the truth of even one fact is in my opinion a great gain 
in these days, when a man is thought a conservative bigot 
who believes beyond doubt that 2 + 2=4 The fact 
I allude to is, that my hand has not improved with age 
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and experience. As Falstaff says, ‘thou tnowest thine 
old ward,’ that is, my old hand, and it will be some 
advantage to the mission if any of your devils share your 
knowledge. 

“ I know a man who was so disgusted with some ‘ proofs ’ 
which he had received, that he commenced a course of 
study on printing by ordering ‘ MacEwan on the Types.’ 
1 never heard what effect it had on him. 

“ I shall send you more as soon as possible — mean 
MS. which might be interpreted, ‘ more scribbling.’ ” 


To his Mother • 

Eub, Maijj 7, 1871. 

“ What misery you must be enduring, and no wonder 1 
Here am I, gone off for the first time in my life — ^poor 
little boy 1 and across the wild ocean, and 
to savage people, not to return for ten 
^ IT long, long years ! Oh it’s sad ! sad ! 

j l~/ I “A sky of perfect blue, wjirm sunshine, 
tt - » +-«■ * . but a chill in the shade, an oast-wind fuel, 
tdling that summer is not yet begun. But the woods 

are green, the birds sing- 
ing, and the cuckoo toll- 
ing through tho glens. 

“ I don’t fotil b(‘,ttor, 
for to toll tho truth T 
did not feel ill imme- 
diately bcifore h'aving. 
But I fool well, jxiiu'eful, 
happy, and I believe 
after a month will re- 
turn with good spirit for 
fair honest work, not 
extra. 

“ I havo finished ' Lo- 
thair,’ which I liavo road 
for the first time. It is 
nothing as a story, or rather it is raLsorably ill put togo- 
thesr, but it contains a series of most intorostiug pictures 
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of life. I liave no interest in the hero, he is a mere bit of 
fine red wax, impressed by every new seal The best thing 
in the book is the exposure of the tricky and clever way 
of Home in making converts, 

“ Now my dear, are you amazed we had no hurricane ? 
No accidents ? No sore backs or broken heads ; but that 
we eat, sleep, and thoroughly enjoy ourselves, and have 
now but one wish, to be back soon among you alL” 


To his Mothsb 

Ems, May 17, 1871. 

“ It is interesting to see the wounded soldiers walking 
about here with their iron crosses. The leader of the 
band has one. He led the band of t1ir> Guards as they 
marched into battle at Gravelotte. A liuo old fellow was 
drinking at the spring yesterday. A ball had passed 
into his breast and out at his back at Spicheren. 

“A very nice fellow was dressed in faded uniform, 
sitting behind his counter, with such a blithe face. He 
had come back the day before to wife and children. His 
next neighbour, landlord of the Golden Vine, who was 
engaged to our landlady’s daughter, lies buried where 
hefeL 

“ A noble-looking Uhlan officer who walks about, was 
surrounded with his troop. The French officer ran a 
lance through his coat only. The lance broke, and he 
shot the officer, and returned with the lance hanging in 
his clothes. 

« I never saw more modest, unassuming men.’* 


2toDr. "Watsoh: — 

Bus, May, 1871. 

“ I have been fairly settled here for two days only, living 
in lodgings, rising at 6.30, drinking, morning and evening, 
half-boiled soda water from a BvAimm; taking baths 
every second day, walking two hours?, watching roulette, 
and rejoicing in the losses of the fools who stake their 
money ; reading novels (Lothair for the first timo), and 
all with balmy air and a quiet conscionco. I am as yet 
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much as I was when I left home, well, but heavy in the 
legs, and gouty. But I have no doubt I shall be all right 
and cheery yet. 

" My great anxiety is our Mission. 

“ Holland is in a horrid state, a hundred and sixty-five 
parishes vacant, no clergy to fill them. Kationalism reigns. 
The national system of education is rearing a godless people. 
The teaching of nationalhistory even is forbid, as the history 
of the national struggles against Eome would oifend the 
Papists. May heaven confound their politics 1 ” 


2V> the Saub 

“Your letter did me more good than a hogshead of 
M’s or ITs water. A thousand thanks for it. Of course 
I am anxious about the India Mission Report. I may 
have to resign the Convenership. But I leave my honour 
in your hands, and give you full authority to give in my 
resignation when you give in your own. I will not carry 
out a different policy ffom the present. I could not. 
My judgment would not go with it. So far from losing 
heart, one result of restored health, should God gi'aut it, 
will, I firmly and gladly hope, be to let me loose again for 
a season through the chief towns in Scotland, and to 
address the students, on behalf of the Mission. ‘ We 
believe, and therefore speak’ 

“I deeply feel with you that unless we get such 
inen as Jardine, Wfison, Grunt, it will be vain to sow 
seeds in India which will produce the Cliurch of the 
future. An American clergyman told me yesterday that 
Puritan (once) New England is now becoming the hot- 
bed for atheism and Popery. I pray God we may be able 
to help to save Scotland from a similar ro-action, which 
the union of the F. and U. P. Churches would develop 
more rapidly. I don’t fear disestablishment ; but so long 
as there is a clerical order of men, who may bog, but are 
not allowed to dig, I fear an uneducated and low-bred 
clergy.” 
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ToIusMoteeb:— 

Ems, May 31, 1871. 

" I did not tell you I had crossed to London. I 
heard, m route, a night service in Cologne Cathedral 
There were 2,000 people present, a mere handful in that 
huge pile. The sermon was quite like a Gaelic one, 
preached by a hot old Eoss-shire minister, in which the 
glories of Eome took the place of the glories of the 
Zirk and its principles. All other parties were of course 
anathematised. The people were deeply earnest. After 
the sermon, a glorious simple hymn was sung, led by the 
organ, and by female or boys’ voices only. The last rays 
of evening were lighting up the exquisite old windows 
high up in the nave, and casting on the pillars, whose tops 
were lost in darkness, noarvellous colours of every hue ; 
below was the dark silent mass of worshippers. lights 
were on the altar, above which was the tawdry image 
—so like India ! — of Virgin and Child. Under the altar 
were the famous ‘ Kings of Cologne,’ who had paid homage 
to Christ, the ‘Magi,’ aU telling of mediseval stories, 
belonging to a world passing away ; but aU was lost to 
me in those angelic strains that warbled here and there as 
they seemed to wander along the fretted roof, coming 
you knew not from whence. An old priest before the 
altar then repeated various prayers, the commandments, 
&c., to which Amons were given, that were repeated like 
the murmurs of the sea, from the large congregation. 
The holy sacrament was exhibited, and all knelt in silent 
devotion, and then departed. Wliat a strange world is 

this I Not one there ever heard of or E ! 

and yet Scotland, if true to God, and not to its Church 
only, win help to blow up Eome, otherwise Eome will 
blow it up.” 

“lam not so very sad now. My spirits rise sometimes 
in proportion to real difficulties, and I feel anxious to 
enter on India Mission work with renewed vigour.” 
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3V)Dr. Watsow: — 

Eus, Jum S, 1871. 

“ I have been greatly worried day and night with the 
India Mission. What speeches have I made about it! 
An<i so it is that I have got the old gout back, and can 
hardly crawl Why do I bother myself? Why do I 
t.hinlf ? It is in my blood — ^bone of my bone ; it came 
with my father and mother and all my forbears, and must 
die with me ; but it is not to every one I can lay bare 
my feelings. On thy calm devoted head I can discharge 
my lightning, and roar like tiiunder, or bray like an ass. 
So I am thankful I was not in the Assembly. I would 
have gone wild, and been sorry for it next morning. 
The cause was in better and wiser hands when in thine.” 


From his Jonmuii 

G-TEDDlifl, September 14, 1871. 

" Early in May we went to Ems by the advice of Sir 
William Jenner. The back-bone of that journey is 
recorded in Good Words. We were very happy. Dear 
Nommey went with us. The Van Loons wore very 
kind to us. The General Assembly, and its ignorant treat- 
ment of the Indian Mission, has given me some trouble, 
and if God spares me, I shall in a long and possibly final 
speech in the next General Assembly, defend it with all my 
might h:om these attacks.” 

One of the few public meetings which ho attended 
this year was the Scott Centenary, held in Glasgow in 
August. The address recently given to the liritish 
Association by its distinguished president — his 
esteemed friend Sir William Thomson — respecting 
the meteoric origin of the germs from which vegetable 
and animal life have been evolved, was then exciting 
considerable comment, and it provoked him to indulge 
on this occasion in some quiet banter, which no one 
of the audience enjoyed more than Sir William. 
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It is not for me,” he said, '' to account for the genesis 
of that marvellous literature, so prolific as to have multi- 
plied and replenished the earth. Instructed by science, I 
dare not seek its origin in the creative mind of Scott ; 
yet, as it is a literature so full of life, it must, I suppose, 
have come from life somewhere. Will my illustrious 
friend, the President of the British Association — ^for 
whom my highest admiration and deepest atfection are 
divided — pardon an ignoramus like me, if I start an 
hypothesis to account for those extraordinary phenomena ? 
Is it not possible, I timidly ask, that some circulating 
library, or, more correctly speaking, some library circu- 
lating through endless space — some literary meteoric 
group of ‘ Mudies ’ and ‘ Maclehoses ' was broken up — and 
that the shreds of the exploded leaves fell on Beii Nevis 
or the Braes of Lochaber, accompanied, perhaps, by the 
shivered fragments, from a distant Highland world, of bag- 
pipes and claymores and ^ spleuchans * and kilts, and that 
out of them sprang ^Waverley,’ and that this product 
* Waverley ' selected, very naturally, the west of Scotland 
in which to evolve sundry other novels of that ilk? 


* A friend who was oahabitii^oi the ‘back study* relates, < that 
shortly before the speech was dolivorod, the ‘ motooric tht’orj^^ * was 
there discussed, especially with reference to the rocopiion it hud mot 
with from newspaper critics, who seomod to be unanimous in holding 
that it only removed the difficulty as to the origin of life a stage back 
Norman’s friend, in a note which he sent to a local journal and which 
was read in the * back study,* contended that this criticism was unfair, 
inasmuch as the difficulty was not only removed farther back, but 
removed out of this world altogether, and after having bothorod our 
savants for ages, would now have to be taken up by the AHsociation 
for the Promotion of Science in one of the other planets. Tickled by 
this suggestion, and marching up and down the room, Norman 
dictated a P.S. to be appended to the note. 

“ Perhaps the men of science would do well, in accordance with 
these latest results, to rewrite the first chapter of Genesis in this 
way: — 

1. The earth was without form and void. 

2 . A meteor fell upon the earth. 

3. The result was fish, fiosh, and fowl. 

4. Prom these proceeded the British Association. 

5. And the British Association pronounced it all tolerably good t*’ 


VOX.. II. 


A A 
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From his J oubkaii : — 

Gbddes, September 14, 1871. 

“ Thank God for this peace 1 I have had a most 
blessed time here — ^the more blessed because, as I 
had anticipated, it made my own dear one so happy. 
No wonder ! It has been like a resurrection of old 
friends of the family, rich and poor. The kindness 
from all has been quite overpowering. I thank God 
that my children, who have been all I could wish — have 
had proof of the deep affection and respect in which 
their grandfather and grandmother have been held. It 
is most touching, and immensely gratifying — a great 
reward for their goodness — to hear their praises spoken of 
by every one with a pathos and touching heartiness which 
is most pleasing. I cannot tell what a marvellous gift 
Geddes has been to me. It has made our own John 
literally alive again. I have preached twice here, and 
given an Indian address, and raised £40. I have 
preached with great delight twice in the School House. 
I wish daily to reveal the Father to His children. It is 
such light, sh^h freedom, such a binding power ! 

“ We havering, danced, and played croquet. I have 
written * MajorVraser.’ 

** God reconcites all in Himself. 

Oh, my Fat^, thanks — thanks be to Thee 1 
We leave t(HI[|orrow. I lament nothing. I thank 
God for everything\ His goodness is overpowering. I 
do know how good I ” 

While at Geddes the\emory of John Mackintosh 
seemed continually with hihu as a sweet and refresh- 
ing presence. One of his first walks was to a spot 
closely associated with him, and he used to toll the 
overpowering effect it had, when, as ho was sitting 
there wrapt in quiet thought, he heard tho wild sad 
notes of the bag-pipe playing * Mackintosh’s Lament ’ 
— one of the most beautiful, as it was now the most 
of pibrochs. The family usually spent 
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the evening in the hall, off which opened the door 
of what had heen John Mackintosh’s room; and 
when his children were dancing reels, he would often 
sit watching them, lost in quiet thought, the past and 
present mingling without discord, and feeling how 
‘ God reconciled all things in Himself.’ The follow- 
ing impromptu lines express the character of these 
musings : — 

IN MEMOMAM OP “THE EAItNEST SXTJDENT.” 

(mPBOlCPOT.) 

In tHe hall was dancing and singing, 

My children were biimlul of joy* 

1 sat there alone, and in shadow. 

Near his room dreaming about bim 
“Who there long had laboured and prayed, 

Where angels saw heaven and earth meeting 
In the heart of that true child of God, — 

The bright, the unselfish, and joyous I 
And the chill winds of autumn wore moaning 
Through the pines, down his favourite walks; 

But the stars were out brightly shining, 

And one brighter than all was above. 

I dreamt of thoso last days of sickness, 

Of his patienoo, his meekness, and love, 

Of the calm of his summer twilight, 

Of the midnight before the bright day. 

As I gazed at that chamber long empty. 

In this home, his heaven whon on earth. 

It was strange, it was terribly awing, 

To think of him now lying dead 1 
Dea,d as the granito that hoavily 
Covered him with the stones and clay I 
That Heart of the laughing and loving 
In a cold leaden cofOin lying still I 
That Heart to which all that was truest 
And pure was a woll-sprmg of joy, 

Yonder twenty long years lying buried. 

Yet for twenty long years still living 
Blsewhere in the home of his Heather I 
Ah, whore was he now, in what mansion, 

Jn what star of the infinite sky ? 

Whom had he met since we parted. 

Since the night when we bade him farewell f 
What since had he seen, was ho seeing P 
A A 2 
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WJiat since had he done, -was ho doing ? 

With whom had he spoke, was he si)oaking f 
Did he think of us here, and remoinber 
Those he never forgot when on earth ? 

Was he here with the ministering angels 
In the hall of his early dead home ? 

Ah, what would he think of our evenings. 
Our evenings so merrily spent? 

Could his heart now feel holy sorrow. 

With his faith and love perfect in God P 
Could his heavenly sun^ine be shadowed* 
Deholding those forms of earth’s gladness 
’Midst the sin and the sufferings of life P 
Would he wonder that we could be happy. 
And his and our Saviour still waiting 
To see joy from his anxious soul -travail, 

And the true life of God in the world P 
Ah I that dear one would bear our weakness^ 
Our sleep ’midst the glories around. 

Our blindness to all he rejoiced in. 

Our slowness to learn from our Dord I 
As 1 gassed at his room, now silent. 

The sweet life he then lived recalling, 

Dim laughing and playing with children 
Telling tales to them, smgmg thorn soug*s; 
Pis true soul in harmony chiming 
With all the arrangements of God ; 

I awoke from my dream, yet saying, 

In anguish, ** My love, thou art dead I 
Thou art dead to us twenty long years 
Then I said, “ IN’©, my love is living ; 

Dor is he not part of onr being. 

And with us wherever we aro ; 

And are not all ‘ together with God — 

With Dimself the life of the living I ” 

If we saw thee once more among tis. 

We would fly to thine arms entwining, 

And thy smiles as of old would welcome. 
With the old voice of love only swcotor. 

And the bright eyes of love only brighter 
All lovely I see thee among us. 

And hear thy loved accents again ; 

In my calmed heart whispering gently, 

** These joys are all gifts from our Father* 
But our Father Himself is all.” 

Now all are at rest. It is midnigh<h— 

How dead is the hall and how silent I 
The night winds still sadly aro moaxdng. 

But the stars are still brightly shining, 

StUl o’er all is the bright light of God ! 
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To Mrs. Maousod 

BaiiMObaxi, Od., 1871. 

“ I preached extempore, on ‘ Our Father which art 
in Heaven,’ and on the education of men beyond the 
grave. I fear I shocked not a few — hope I did so for 
good. 

" We have here Helps and Mr. Forster, M.P., and we 
have had tremendous theological talks till 2 A.M. I keep 
my own not amiss. I have the greatest possible respect 
for Forster’s abilities and truthfulness. Would God we 
could lose our Calvinism, and put all the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles in a form according to fact and not 
theory. ‘Our Father’ is the root of all religion and 
morality, and can be seen with the spirit, rather than the 
mere intellect. 

“ The Queen has asked me to remain till to-morrow. 
I hope to have another set-to with the M.P. He seems 
to expect the same, as he said ‘ Hurrah I ’ when 1 told 
him I was to remain.” 

From his JoTOBrAi : — 

“ Jmvm/ry . — have lost much to my memory, already 
failing from a multiplicity of objects, in having recorded 
so little about ’71. 

“ I have been very steadily at home since September, 
and my every day occupied with those details of public 
aud private life which, although important at the time and 
demanding patience and forethought, and bringing usual 
cares and worries, soon pass, like the seas which a vessel 
meets every ten minutes, that hit her, splash over her, 
make her shiver, aud are forgotten. My life is strangely 
broken into small i)art8, and as this is God’s will, I must 
submit, aud make the best of it 

“ Events ! what are they ? Nono ! Addressing meet 
ings and soirees in my own parish, preaching, finishing 
Bluovalo Church, directing India Mission, writing letters 
innumerable, visiting sick, writing nonsense for Good Words 
for ihs Yoimg — doing everything and doing nothing. 
Stanley has been with me.” 
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The hymn ‘ Trust in God and do the Eight,’ 
which had been written in 1858, was not published 
in Good Words until January, 1872. On its appear- 
ance there a writer in a local psipor charged Dr. 
Macleod with plagiarism from an American hymn- 
writer, stating that he had in his possession a volumo, 
compiled by Philip Philips, of Hymns by American 
Authors, in which those words occurred; that this 
volume was in circulation a considerable time bi^fore 
this number of Good Words appeared. A Mend hav- 
ing sent this criticism to Dr. Macleod, the following 
letter was sent in reply : — 

Friday. 

“I received your note with extract from a Paisley 
newspaper last night on my return from livorjtool. I 
think the critic miglit liavo dono mo the justice of send- 
ing me a copy of his roinarlcs. ]>ut this has too oh on 
been my expcrienco of writesrs in mswsjjaixirs. Tluy 
seldom take the trouble to lot you know what they have 
been publishing against you ; I have 80 (!n lottors and 
criticisms founded upon tho most absurd assumptions weeks 
after they were published, and, of course, never contradicted. 
In regard to the verses in <piostion it is quit<» clear that 
some Yankee in his zeal for liymnology has n(iith<*r trusted 
God nor done tho right, but tnistcul to a lie and <lono tho 
wrong. These versos of mine wore first i)ublished at tho 
end of a lecture given to tho young imm at Kxetisr I fall in 
1858. Tlie music was composed by Sullivan expressly for 
tho words. I3ut it is pcrhiotly possible that some spiri- 
tualist hymn-writer in America may have writUm tlui samo 
words, composing tho samo music, using Mr. Philip Philips 
as his medium. After all, such barefacod stealing is too 
bad. 

“Make any use of this yon plcaso.” 

As he had always ppaotised strict roticonco regard- 
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ing all matters oonnected witli the Oourt, and heartily 
hated that gossip which the public craves for only too 
greedily, he was not a little surprised and annoyed to 
find a few kindly words he had spoken ofi-hand at the 
laying of a foundation-stone at Lenzie, near Glasgow, 
made the occasion for a grossly personal attack on the 
part of some of the English newspapers. The insinua- 
tion as to his using fiattery for selfish objects was too 
offensive to he publicly noticed by him, but he was 
none the less gratified by the manner in which he 
was vindicated by other representatives of the press. 


To Mr. HBQDmwias:, Editor of the Glasgow Oiiixen : — 

Jmmry, 1872. 

" I have just read your generous defence of me against 
the most untrue and malicious attacks of the newspapers. 
The fact is that during the thirteen or fourteen years in 
which I have been in close contact with the Eoyal Eamily, 
I have carefully avoided ever speaking about them in 
public, and in private only to intimate friends. Yet I 
have often felt my heart burning in listening to all 
the wild lies told about them. These, my only two 
speeches, were purely accidental, and almost forced upon 
me. 

“ At Lenzie I forgot there wore reporters in the room, 
and was suddenly called upon by the chairman to confirm 
the account he gave of tho Queen’s health ; and a minute 
before I spoke I had as much intention of doing so as of 
seeking to be knighted. So it was in the rre.sbytory — I 
was not aware the topic was to bo introduced. Dr. M. 
was speaking about it as I entered. He stopped, and 
called on me to propose it, and I did so without ouo 
minute’s preparation. To flatter majesty is gross iin- 
portinonco. As to being knighted, thank God the 
Queen herself cannot bestow any honour of tho kind on a 
Scotch (‘Ivrgymun No possibh; favour can sh(' grant mo, 
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or honour bestow, beyond what the poor can give the poor 
— ^her friendship. 

Tours gratefully, 

" N. Maoleod. 

" I never asked a favour from the Queen or Government 
since I was bom.” 

The improvement ■which his sojourn at Ems and the 
summer’s rest at Geddes had "wrought on his health 
was ■unfortunately of short duration. Before mid- 
winter was reached, and in spite of his taking the utmost 
care in avoiding unnecessary engagements, his work 
began to teU heavily upon him, and he assumed a 
wearied and broken-down aspect. Labour which 
before sat lightly on him, was now exhausting toil, 
and an increasing sense of depression weighed on his 
spirits. The most ominous and distressing symptom 
was the restlessness which he experienced whenever 
he retired for the night, and which prevented him 
enjoying sleep for more than a quarter of an hour 
at a time. Though happily unaccompanied by ])ain, 
this usually lasted till morning, and became so trying, 
that in order to humour it ho generally passed the 
night on the sofa in his dressing-room. A volume 
of Alison’s ‘History of Europe’ and Qurwood’s 
‘ Sketches ’ lay on the maatol-pieco, and the long 
hours, broken by brief snatches of slciop, woto spemt 
in reading the accounts of caaipaigus and buttles.* 
About seven in the morning ho would return to lus 

* TMs kind of reading had always a poouliar elianii for him, «« that 
not nnfrotiuontly after a day of umiMially liunl inoiilnl work, iweaeli- 
ing or otherwise, ho would have iwoursn to Alimm'H ‘ IIiHlory,’ or 
‘ Wellinjfton’e DiejiatoheB,' and find vclVohhim'ut in giving entire 
change of thought. 
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room, and after an lioxir or two of refreshing slumber 
enter on the hard toil of the day. 

He devoted much time during this winter to his 
pulpit, writing all his sermons fuUy out, and preach- 
iug not only with great delight to himself, but in a 
manner so iustmetive to his people that tiiey loot back 
to the teaching of these later months as more precious 
than any they ever received from him. 

He went to London in February, on the occasion 
of the public thanksgiving in St. Paul’s, for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales. The gathering of 
the representatives of the British empire for such a 
purpose, the imposing ceremony, the spectacle of the 
vast cathedral filled with its ten thousand worshippers, 
the music, the dignified service, all combined to im- 
press him deeply. ‘I thank God,’ he said to his 
brother who sat beside him, ‘ for a National Church, 
without which we could not have such an expression 
of the national religion. It is all worthy and right. 
We could not do this ia Scotland. Our Presby- 
terianism is too individual in its methods, — ^healthy 
enough as bringing the soul to deal with the personal 
God, but there should be room in a Church, which 
professes to be national and historic, for such a service 
as this.’ One feature in the assembly deeply affected 
him . There were near him a number of Orientals, 
Parsees, Hindoos, and Mahommedans, whose pre- 
sence touched a sympathetic chord in his heart. 
In his speech to the General Assembly three 
months afterwards, he alluded to the impression that 
scene had made on him. ‘When these men,’ he 
said, ‘some of them representatives of sovereigns 
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■who once occupied the thrones of India, beheld the 
assembly, which, take it all in all, was one of the 
most remarkable ever gathered, — ^when they beheld 
the Queen who now ruled over them, the legislature 
of Britain, old warriors covered with medals won in 
many a hard-fought battle in their own India, men of 
philosophy and science, men who had governed pro- 
vinces far greater than England, — all bowing down 
in worship, and when they heard like a mighty breeze 
the prayer whispered from these ten thousand lips, 
‘Our Father which art in heaven;’ what if one 
of these Easterns had risen and said, ‘You have 
sent us laws, men of science, and warriors, but have 
never told us of that Father to whom you pray 1 ’ 
Could that be said in truth, then might a greater 
assembly still be summoned to ask God’s mercy on a 
nation that had been so unfaithful.’ 

The Scotchmen settled in Liverpool had always 
shown him affection, which was quite reciprocated 
by him, and as his eldest son was now there 
learning business, he determined on his way homo from 
London to visit him, and beg for funds for his beloved 
India Mission. His method of approaching some of 
the merchants of the town greatly amused tlicm. ‘ If 
you treat me in Liverpool as well as I see you treat 
dogs I will be content,’ he said to one of them ; and 
in answer to the puzzled look of inquiry, ho added, 
‘Merely that I noticed how a dog liad carried off 
hundreds of pounds at a coursing mutch, and X 
think I am as good as a dog any day.’ 



To QEOBaE Oaicpseij:., Esq. : — 

Bsoasgseen, LitebpooIi, Felrwry, 1872. 

" Thants for yottr £ 60 . I will tell you a story — a rare 
thing with me. The beadle and gravedigger of Kilwin- 
ning parish, Ayrshire, was d.ying. One day his minister 
found him very sad, and on questioning him as to the cause 
of this unusual depression, he said, ‘ I was just countin' 
that since the new year I had buried fifty folk, includin’ 
bairas, and I wa.s hopefu’ that I might be spared to mak’ 
oot the hunner (hundred) afore the neist new year.’ 

“ Do you see ? That heart of yours is, I guess, even 
bigger than your purse. May both be bigger, if possible I 

“ I am trembling betwixt hope and fear for my Indian 
ark.” 

On Ha way to Liverpool lie received the tidings of 
the death of the man whom of all others he reve- 
renced and loved, Dr. John Maoleod Campbell, 
During the few previous months he had seen one 
after another of his friends pass away. Erskine of 
Linlathen and Maurice had just entered into their 
rest, and now Campbell, to him the greatest and best 
of all, had followed. 

During the same month he visited St. Andrew’s for 
the puipose of urging the claims of the Mission, and 
appealing to the students of the University for volun- 
teers to go to India as missionaries. ‘ We were all 
struck,’ Principal Shairp writes, ‘by Ms worn and 
flaccid look; he seemed so oppressed and nervous 
when he was going to address only a few hundred 
people in our small university chapel; and I well 
remember the close of that address. After describing 
very clearly and very calmly the state of the Mission 
and its weakness for want of both flt men and suffiLcient 
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funds, his last -words were, ‘ If by the time next 
General Assembly arrives neither of those are forth- 
coming, there is one who wishes he may find a 
grave ! ’ That -was his last word, and it fell like a 
knell on my heart and on many more. So infirm 
was he that day, that though the college chxueh is 
scarcely a htmdred yards j&rom on house, he had to be 
driven both there and back I ’ 


From Ids tTotJENAii 

“ JfarcA 1. — ^What events of importance or interest to 
myself have been exotrded into the months and days which 
have passed since these last words have been written i 
The Thanksgiving for the dear Queen and Prince this 
week in London — ^the grandest thing, morally, I have ever 
■witnessed or can -witness ; and the death of my best of 
friends, and of the best man I have ever kno-wn on earth 
or can know — ^my own John Campbell ! 

" This last implies worlds to me as affecting my inner 
life. I might have added to it the crisis of tho Indian 
Mission ; yet I am so wearied in body and soul tins night, 
that I cannot write about them, yet cannot bo silent, 
but must mark this point and transition between my piwt 
and future, in which I am involved as a minister, a 
citizen, and a Mend. Oh my dear, d(!ar John 1 I left 
thee to-day in thy grave, and the world can nov(!r more ho 
the same to ma Thy light, shining through an (sarthly 
tabernacle, is gone ; my staff is departcxl ; tlio unn on 
which I leant is in the grave j and my best and truest 
of friends is dead ! Oh, how I loved him and adored him 
on this side of idolatry ! Ho was my St. J*aul. No words 
of mine can express my love to him. I took part with 
Story in the service ; I lowered him to his grave ; I 
cannot preach about him to-morrow ; I hejio to do so noxi 
Sunday. Till then, all things olso depart.” 
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To Principal Shaxbp : — 

Sattirdof/, March 16, 1872. 

“Mt dearest John, 

“ More dear than ever, as friend after friend de- 
parts, and as we feel ourselves every year like the remains 
of an old Guard, whose comrades have almost all left us — 
aU who could speak, not of the old wars, but of the old times 
of joy and hope, of struggle and of victory. The reason, 
perhaps, why I have not written to you, or indeed to any 
one who was one with me in devoted love to beloved John 
Campbell, was that I knew we had the same feeling, the 
same sense of loss, the same joy in his gain, the same 
everything ! I heard of it m i^gland. It was a sudden 
and terrible blow. As we praised God in St. Paul’s, he, a 
king and priest, Jbad entered into the joy of his Lord ; 
and oh, John, what joy ! You said truly to me that if 
there be a God, we as men are alienated from Him, and 
need reconciliation ; and I add, if there be a God — shock- 
ing ‘ if’ even to speak of — he is with Him. I returned 
home on Friday, and was in time for his funeral on Satur- 
day. r took part in the .services along with Story, and 
what that was to me you will understand, as I prayed in 
the church, near the head of his cofSn. It was a wet and 
cold day, but there was a large attendance of ministers, 
and of men and women, who loved him as few were loved. 
Tuesday I spent with his wife and family, and heard all. 
Five days before his death, when very cheerie, he wrote 
his last and a most beautiM letter to comfort orphans. 
But he spoke not much of religion when dying. His silent 
death was like his life, an ‘ Amen’ to God’s will 

“ I preached a funeral sermon for him, which I will 
publish, that his dear Lord may be glorified in him, even 
through unworthy me. He has loft a large collection of 
letters ; many written to his father on the Mondays, giving 
an account of his teacliing on the previous Sundays at 
Bow ; many to his brother and sister, both worthy of 
him ; a series over ten years, to his son, on general sub- 
jects of Christian interest ; aE immensely valuable. Who 
will edit these ? I know not. In spite of my dearest wish, 
it seems impossible that a man so poor in s:ood iis I am 
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should be called upon to give an account of such men as 
our two beloved Johns ! But the treasure is often com- 
mitted to earthen vessels, that the power might be seen to 
he of God 

“ My heart, dear, is very sore. The world and life look 
awfully serious to me. I feel as if the winding-up were 
coming soon, and I have a depressing sense, of which no 
one but God can judge, of a miserably improved life. But 
such feelings are for God, more than for man. Tlmy don’t 
come from gout, as they are of late my habit ; yet I suffer 
still from the enemy. God is my only light, and I seek to 
cast the burden of my soul, my life, my feai-s, my all on 
Trim ; and yet my very faith is so weak.” 

The sermon which he preached on Dr. Campbell 
was afterwards published in another form in Good 
Words. The privilege and responsibility of speaking 
regarding his lamented friend were so keenly realised 
by him that, before beginning, he wrote on tho fly-loaf 
of his manuscript the following touching prayer : — 

“ May God the Father, whose glory my beloved friend 
ever sought, teach me, a miserable sinner, who am un- 
worthy to speak of the holy ones in His prcsonco, to spoiik 
of Eds saint in glory so as to give some true imprtission of 
what he was ; that Jesus, who was and is his ‘ all in all,’ 
may be glorified in and by him ; and that, thongli dead, 
he may speak through my feeble lips ! I begin with fear 
and trembling ; yet, if I am every Simday called upon to 
speak of Jesus, why should I fear to speak of one of his 
holy apostles ? God help me in His mercy 1” 

Saturday, Ma/reh 9, 1872. 

Similar prayers are of frequent occurrence on the 
flrst or last pages of his sermons, and tlioro are 
sometimes brief notices of the events in his own life 
which suggested certain lines of thought. 
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* T FEEL as if tlie winding-up were coming soon,’ 
-L he wrote to Principal Shairp, with, little anticipa- 
tion of how soon his words were to be realised. 

As the spring wore on, the sense of feebleness and 
discomfort continued to increase ; but Ms femily 
physician, Professor Andrew Buchanan, after careful 
examination, discovered, at that time, nothing orga- 
nically wrong with Ms heart ; and believing that com- 
plete rest and freedom from anxiety would suffice to 
remove Ms ailments, he ordered him to give up the 
India Mission, leave Ms town-house and reside in the 
country, and, in short, confine Ms duties within the 
narrowest possible circle. Dr. Macleod at once acqui- 
esced in these arrangements, and for a time found some 
enjoyment in planning a cottage wMch he thought of 
building on the slope of Campsie Fell, in a situation 
he had long admired, and he seemed almost happy at 
the prospect of renewing his early love of coimtry life. 
The other direction of Ms physician made a greater 
demand on Ms feelings. He did not hesitate as to 
rehnquisMng the India Mission, but he determined 
that in doing so he would express, once for all, the 
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conclusions he had reached regarding the manner in 
■which Christian work in India ought to bo conducted. 
For weeks he revolved the subject in his mind j for 
weeks it possessed his thoughts night and day ; and, 
whether from the nature of the views ho felt it his 
duty to propound, or more probably, from the ex- 
aggerated colouring which weak health imparts to 
coming difidculties, he somehow expected that his 
speech was to provoke a violent and painful discus- 
sion. These anticipations, natural to an invalid, 
although utterly grotmdless, had the effect of exciting 
his shattered nervous system, and of producing an 
anxiety and agitation which told with fatal eftbet 
upon him. 

When he rose in the Assembly to address a house 
crowded to suffocation, his rapid breathing revealed 
the strain he was labouring under. Ho had -written 
nothing beforehand except a few jottings on (ho fly- 
leaf of the Mission Eeport; and such was the impas- 
sioned and rapid maimer in which, under tho pressure 
of his convictions, he grappled with tho points he 
•wished most to impress, that the reporters wore unable 
to take down even the meaning of a groat ])art of the 
address — the most powerful and stining ho over 
delivered. The speech is practically lost. Passages 
can' '.be recalled ; the general scope can bo sketched ; 
but there is no adequate record of tho nmslerly 
handling of principles, the touches of kindly humour, 
the skill with which he conciliated his audiemeo while 
urging -views calculated to offend tiio projudictm of 
many, the overpowering eamostnoss with which ho 
defended his own position and appealed to tho Church 
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for a generous and self-forgetful policy towards India. 
Those who were present may retain an impression of 
its power, but the speech itself has perished. 

He had been labouring for years, with little effect, 
to induce the clergy to adopt efficient methods of 
raising funds, and had discoyered how difficult it is 
in such matters to combat sloth, prejudice, power of 
custom. He had tried also to make *the Church 
realise the nature and difficulty of the problems with 
which her Mission had to deal, only to find, how- 
ever, that many good people withheld their sym- 
pathy, eyed with suspicion the education policy which 
fomed an essential part of the Mission system, and 
cai’ed little for any results except such as took the 
form of individual conversion. He deeply felt that — 

“ There was a sort of feeling of xmeasiness and discon- 
tent throughout the Church in reference to his conduct of 
the Mission, as if they said, ‘The Mission is excellent; 
God bless the Mission ; let us support it ; but — and 
there was a groan or a sigh, a something he could not get 
at It needed no power but that of thoughtlessness to 
destroy, but they must remember how difficult it is to 
restore. Any man could set a great building on fire ; and a 
single word, or the shako of the head of a man in authority, 
might be very destmetive to tho work of the Committee. 
.... Did they realise,” he asked, " what they expected 
the Hindoos to do, what they blamed them fur not doing, 
or compared those expeotations with what they were doing 
themselves at homo ? They were asking Hindoos, men of 
flesh and blood liko themselves, and far more sensitive 
than Scotchmen, of grout intelligence and culture, to give 
up hoary traditions, to out down tho tree of that religion 
under which they and their fathers had sat for teeming 
centuries, and to accept the religion of a people whose very 
touch was pollution ! They were asking these men in 

voii. II. p n 
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many cases to give up fiitlier and mother, and brother and 
sister, and were much astonished they did not make the 
sacrifice I But suppose the Hindoos, who were observing 
and intelligent, were to turn on themselves and say, ‘ You 
are sending us Christianity, to believe which implies enor- 
mous sacrifices on our part, but what are your own clergy 
doing ? You are asking us to sacrifice all our traditions, 
but you won’t sacrifice the custom in your parishes that 
has been brought in by your venerable predecessors ! 
What do you give for the salvation of souls ? A pound or a 
penny, or, as is the ease in one hundred and seventy of 
your churches, nothing at aU 1 You call us deceivers ; 
but we take you by appearances, and ask you to let us see 
what Christianity is in yourselves before you come to us.’ 
.... He had yet to learn that it was the work of the 
Foreign Mission to make converts. He had always under- 
stood that the conversion of souls was in the hand of God. 
He was not speaking lightly of conversion — far from it j 
but their responsibility as a Church was to use the best 
means for converting, and to implore God’s grace on the 
means. But he would ask those who judge the Mission 
by the number of converts, to find out how many conver- 
sions had taken place in their own parishes during the 
same tima Let them go down to the village, and enter- 
ing a house, say they will not leave it till they bring tlm 
men and women to Christ Let them go to the man of 
science, who had mastered many of the questions of the 
day ; let them not call him proud, or sneer at him os a 
' natural man,’ for he may be most caruost, and may bo 
sweating a more bloody sweat in seeking to coni(! to the 
truth than they had done ; let them go to that man mid 
satisfy his doubts, meet him fairly before God, and when 
they returned from such a visitation os that, they would 
have more sympathy with missionaries dealing with edu- 
cated heathens.” 

The chief purpose of his spoooh, howovor, took 
wider ground. He desired all Churches to consider 
whether the forms in which they wore prosonting truth, 
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and tlie ecclesiastical differences they were exporting 
to India, were the best means for Christianizing that 
country. "Was it right that the divisions which sepa- 
rated Chnrches in this country, and which were the 
growth of their special histories, should not only be 
continued, but be made as great matters of principle 
in India as in England or Scotland ? 

“ When these Hindoos heard an Anglican bishop declare 
that he did not recognise as belonging to Christ’s Church 
congregations of faithful men holding a pure gospel and 
observing the sacraments of the Lord ; when they met 
others who said, ‘ You must accept all these Calvinistic 
doctrines and when the Wesleyans came next and said, 
‘ God forbid ! don’t bring these things in ;’ and the 
Baptist came with his idolatry of sacrament, saying, ‘ You 
must be a Baptist, you must be dipped again ;’ and when 
the Boman Catholic came and said, ‘You are all wrong 
together ;’ is it any wonder that the Hindoo, pressed on 
every side by different forms of Western Cliristiauity, 
should say, ‘ Gentlemen, I thank you for the good you 
have done me, but as 1 am sore perplexed by you all, tiike 
yourselves off, leave me alone with God, then I will be 
fairly dealt with.’ It was a positive shame — it was a disgrace 
— =that they should take with them to India the differences 
that separated them a few yards from their brethren in 
this country. Is it not monstrous to make the man they 
ordained on the banks of the Ganges sign the Westminster 
Confession of the Church of Scotlaud or the Deed of 
Demission and Protest of the Free Church ? Was that 
the wisest, was it the Christian way of dealing with 
Hindoos % . And were they presenting the truth to 

the native mind in the form best fitted for his require- 
ments ? The doctrines of their Confessions might be true 
in themselves, but the Confession was a document closely 
coimected with the historical development and with tlie 
metaphysical temperament of the people who had accepted 
it, and might not be equally suitable fur those who had 

B B 2 
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not the same traditions and tendencies. Was it necessary 
to give these minute and abstract statements to Orientals 
whose habits of mind and spiritual affinities might lay better 
hold on other aspects of divine truth, and who might mould 
a theology for themselves, not less Christian, but which 
would be Indian, and not English or Scotch 1 The block 
of ice, clear and cold, the beautiful product of our northern 
climes, will at the slighest touch freeze the warm lips of 
the Hindoo. Why insist that he must take that or 
nothing ? Would it not be better to let the stream flow 
freely that the Eastern may quench his thirst at will from 
God’s own water of life ? Would it not be possible 
for the Evangelical Churches to drop their peculiarities, 
and in the unselfishness of the common faith construct a 
Primer, or make the Apostles’ Creed their symbol, and 
say, ‘ This is not all you are going to learn, but if you 
receive this truth and be strong in the faith, we will 
‘ receive you so walking, but not to doubtful disputations ; 
and, if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God will 
reveal even this unto you ?’ ’ And they should make 
known the truth not only by books but by living men. 
Send them the missionary. Let him bo a man who embodies 
Christianity ; and if he were asked, ‘ What is a Chiistian ?’ 
he could answer, ‘ 1 am ; 1 know and love Clirist, and wish 
you to know Him and love Him too.’ Tliat man in his 
justice, generosity, love, self-sacrifice, would make the 
Hindoo feel that he had a brother given him by a common 
Father. Let them prepare the Hindoos to form a Chunsh 
for themselves. Give them the gunjjowdcr, and they will 
make their own cannon.” 

While advocating these catholic aims, ho did not 
forget that spirit of ecolesiastioism, and those prcjti- 
dices and bigotries he was offending. Ho rose into 
indignant remonstrance as he thought of how* India 
might possibly he sacrificed to the timidity of some of 
the clergy afraid to speak out thoir tlioughts, or, still 
worn, to the pohoy of others who, iu tho criticul 
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position, of the Church at home, were cautious not 
to verify the accusations of ktitudinarianism made 
against her by interested opponents. 

“ You must take care lest by insisting on the minuti® 
of doctrine or government you are not raising a barrier to 
the advances of Christianity. You must take heed lest 
things infinitesimally small as compared with the great 
world, may not be kept so near the eye as to conceal the 
whole world from you A man may so wrap a miserable 
partisan newspaper round his head as to shut out the sun, 
moon, and stars. You must take care that your Cairns do 
not stand so near as to shut out Calcutta, and the Watoh- 
word make you so tremble for petty consequences at home 
that all India is forgotten by you. I am not speaking for 
myself alone,” he added, “for I know how these difficulties 
press upon many a missionary — and remember how more 
than one has taken my hand, and said we dare not speak 
out on these things, lest our own names be blasted, ouiv 
selves represented as unsafe, and all home-confidence bo 
removed from us. But why should they be afraid of such 
reproach ? Why should I be afraid of it ? Am I to be 
silent lest I should be whispered about, or suspected, or 
called ‘ dangerous,’ ‘ broad,’ ‘ latitudinarian,’ ‘ atheistic ? ’ 
So long as 1 have a good conscience towards God, and 
have His sun to shine on me, and can hear the birds 
singiug, 1 con walk across the earth with a joyful and free 
heart. Let them call me ‘ broad.’ I desire to bo broad 
as the charity of Almighty God, who maketh His sun to 
shine on the evil and the good ; who hateth no man, and 
who loveth the poorest Hindoo more than all their com- 
mittees or all their Churches. But while I long for that 
breadth of charity, I desire to be narrow — ^narrow as 
God’s righteousness, which as a sliarp sword con separate 
between eternal right and eternal wrong.” 

No one then present can forget the thrilling power, 
the manly bearing, the intensity of suppressed feel- 
ing, with which these words were uttered. 
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In a few foUowing sentences he explained how he 
was compelled to relinquish all public work for the 
future, thanked his brethren for the kindness he had 
received from them, and bidding farewell to the 
Church he had served with life-long affection, he 
ended in accents broken with emotion, ‘If I forgot 
thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning — ^Lf I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 

joy.’ 

It was a last and fatal effort. The hearts of many 
present trembled for him as they watched the unnatural 
flush upon his cheeks, and marked the expenditure of 
energy the exertion cost him. To more than one of 
those whose eye wistfully followed him, as he left the 
house, the sad foreboding came that it was their last 
look of him. 

“ I was so glad,” one writes, “ I beard tliat magnificent 
oration. When it was over, I bowed my head in iny hands, 
wishing to shut out everything but the solemn thoughts 
such words had conjured up. I folt how much too great the 
exertion had been for him. I took a long last look at him 
before I left — the conviction being somoliow strong upon 
me that with my mortal eyes I should never seo liim again.” 

For the next few days he complained of unoasinoss 
and unaccountable depression of spirits, but was able 
to preach in his own church on tlie afternoon of tho 
following Lord’s-day. It was his last sormon, and 
on the strikingly appropriate subject, ‘ We have foi> 
saken aU, and followed Thee; what sliall we liavo, 
therefore V A sheet of note-paper contains all ho liad 
written beforehand, but it is enough to show that his 
last counsels to his people were strangely in harmony 
with the situation. His theme was the way in which 
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Clirisfc educated His disciples, and lie m*ged upon his 
hearers the truth that if they were willing to accept 
His guidance erery day, they would at last be pre- 
pared cheerfully to surrender life and all into His 
hands. 

Next day, the 3rd of June, he was to enter his 
sixty-first year, and he had such a strong desire to have 
all his family with him on this birthday, that he 
brought his aged mother from the country and asked 
leave for his son to come from Liverpool. . There was 
no foreboding in aU this of immediate danger. He 
said and did some things which afterwards seemed to 
indicate a feeling of approaching death. 'When at 
Balmoral the previous week he spoke to more than 
one of its being his last visit, and in some of his letters 
there were expressions so solemn as to have startled 
the friends who received them. But he did not really 
think that his end was so near. A great sadness 
weighed on him, a weariness of the noise and dis- 
putings of men, of ‘ the burden and the mystery ’ of 
life ; and out of this arose a more childlike clinging 
to Christ and to the love and goodness of God. 
Deeply afifected by the disturbed condition of opinion 
in the world and the Church, he cherished only a 
fuUer confidence in order fibnally coming out of dis- 
order; and feeling his own life-work was over, he 
entered the more keenly into speculations as to the 
'character of the life beyond the grave. The future 
state, the society, occupations and joy of the blessed 
dead, had been a favourite theme with him for many 
years, but during the last few days of his life, it 
seemed to engross his thoughts. No friend could be 
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with. hiTTi for many minutes without his reverting to 
it. Under the influence of the same feelings he spoke 
of his death. ‘ My fether often took me at that time 
to drive with him,’ writes one of his daughters. ‘ He 
talked, or rather thought aloud, almost always about 
death and dying — ^the dread every one has of the act 
of dying j and how mercifol it was, that though a 
man in health fears death, yet when he is weakened 
by disease, he is indifferent to its terror ; ‘ above all, 
what a comfort it is to know that the Man Christ J esus 
died !’ On the Friday after he was taken iU, I was 
sitting on his bed hearing how he was, and he said, 
‘ How dreadful it would be if a Q-od of hate ruled the 
world; how he could torture us! For instance, ho 
could make us die more than once, and each death 
become a dreadful experience. Let us thank God for 
His love. After all,’ he added after a pause, ‘ death is 
a wrong name for it — ^it is birth into the tnio life.’ 

The greater part of Monday, Srd June, was spent 
by him alone in the outside study. Ho passod the day 
chiefly in writing letters to valued Mends and in quiot 
meditation. One of his aunts found him reading 
the seventy-flrst psalm, and he at once made it the 
groundwork of one of those out-pourings of his deepest, 
most inward experiences which none who ever heard 
them can forget. In the evening all his family wore 
gathered round his table. 


Frvm Ms JoTnuTAii 

“ Jwne 2. — To-moirow, if I live, I am sixty. I enter 
on the last decade allotted to man, I cannot take it in. 
In one sense I am young in heart. I dream, as I have, 
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alas * done for many a year, of what I may, or might do — ^ 
in literature, in practical work, in many a thing. While I 
dream life passes, powers fail, and I feel as one who had 
done nothing, and know that I have done little in com- 
parison with what I could have done, had I only been 
self-denying and diligent in college and in riper years. 
I confess with shame my off-putting, my want of pains- 
taking and earnestness in mastering diflficulties and details, 
my indolence, and selfishness, and want of principle, in not 
attending each day, from youth upwards, in doing, to the 
best of my ability, that one work, whether of mastering 
a lesson or anything else, given me to do. It is no com- 
fort to tell me what I have done, for it is false comfort. 
I feel it truer to confess what I have not done, what I 
ought to have done, what I could have done, and which 
being left undone has been a felt, real, and shameful loss 
to me all my life. Whatever a man’s natural talent may 
be, whatever success he has had in the world, whatever 
good he has accomplished, it yet remains true that he 
would have been better, wiser, more influential, and glori- 
fied God far more if he had been a careful, accurate, diligent 
scholar at school and college, and acquired those habits of 
study, that foundation of knowledge, without which talent 
is stunted, and genius itself is very far from accomplishing 
that which it otherwise could do. God blesses the self- 
sacrifice of study, and that I never had in my youth, and 
for that I have sujBfered, and more especially as I have in 
later years become fully alive to its importance. Morally 
and intellectually I am a dismasted wreck, praising and 
blessing God if I get into the harbour, and reverencing 
those who are good men, because they have been all their 
lives dutiful. 

“ My life has been to me a mystery of love. I know 
that God’s education of each man is in perfect righteous- 
ness. I know that the best on earth have boon the 
greatest sufferers, because they were the best, and, like 
gold, could stand the fire and be purified by it. I know 
this, and a great deal more, and yet the mercy of God to 
me is such a mystery, that I have been tempted to think 
that I was utterly unworthy of suffering. 
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“ God have mercy on my thoughts ! I may be unable 
to stand suffering. I do not know. But I lay myself at 
Thy feet and say — not that I am prepared — but that Thou 
art good, and wise, and wilt prepare me. 1 am a poor 
selfish creature. 

“ God is all in aU. 

“ God is love. Amen. 

*' The doctors tell me I am in danger, and that unless I 
give up work I may not live. I have been ill for the last 
sixteen years. The doctors tell me that I must got quit 
of worry. I have, by their command, given up on Thurs- 
day last the Convenership of the India Mission. I feel this. 
I spoke an hour and a half on the subject, but the reports 
of my speech are fearful; empty of all I said that is 
worth anything, full of horrors and absurdities I never 
said.” 


To Pbutoipai. Shaiep 

Zrd June, 1872. 

“I am three-score years to-day ! 

“ John dear, I cannot speak about myself. I am dumb 
with thoughts that cannot be uttered. 

“The doctors teU me that unless by rast of body and 
mind I can conquer incipient disease, it will kill mo. 

“ So I am obeying to the best of my ability. 

“As I feel time so rapidly passing, I take your hand, 
dear old friend, with a firmer grip I 

“ I have many friends ; few old ones I 

“ Oh that I loved my oldast and tnicst, my Father and 
Saviour, better ! But should I enter heaven as a forlorn 
ship, dismasted, and a mere log — ^it is enough — for I will 
be repaired. 

“ But I have been a poor concern, and have no peace 
but in God’s mercy to a miserable sinner. 

“ I spoke in the Assembly on India Missions for an 
hour and a half I will probably print it It is my 
programme for India. It l^ocked me up.” 
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To Mis. Maonab (Sister of Dr. Macleod Campbell) * — 

Zrd t/twze, 1872. 

Jvm, 1812. 

“ You did not intend it to be a birthday gift to the 
child you had in your arms sixty years ago ! But so it is, 
and it is doubly precious as a pledge of a love that has 
remained ever bright for three-score years, and will be 
brighter still when time shall be no more. God bless you 
and preserve you to us on earth I I am dumb with a sense 
of awe, and full of thoughts that cannot be uttered. My 
only rest in thinking of the past and in anticipating the 
future is in the one thought of ‘ God my Father.’ 

“ I am so glad you would like me to republish my 
sketch of dear John Campbell What would you say to 
putting in an appendix some extracts from his books, 
expressive of his leading ‘ views ? ’ This might help some 
souls in perplexity, and induce them to read his books. 
They would be of use in India. 

“ As to his letters, &c., no one felt more strongly than 
John Mackintosh regarding biographies. The only thing 
which induced us to go against his expressed wishes was 
the conviction, that now he would wish to do whatever 
seemed best to others, whom he loved and trusted, for the 
glory of God. And surely the result justified us. It 
seems to me that the responsibility of not permitting men 
to speak when dead is as great as in enabling them to do 
so. How is it likely they would judge now ? is a question 
I cannot help putting.” 


, To Eev. A. OxBBic, whose son, Dunoon Olork, was then dying 

June 9, 1872. 

“ It is very solemn and very affecting, and T need not 
say how deeply wo sympathize with you. Yet there is but 
One who can do so i)orfoctly, and give you and dear Jessie 
faith and strength at this terrible crisis. I fool how im- 
possible it is to convoy in words what ono would like to 
say at such a time, if indued silence does not host express 
the sense of darkness and oppression. I eiilor to-d<iy my 
sixty-first year, and have my mother and all my family 
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around me, and the contrast presented between my house 
and yours makes your affliction only more dark and solema 
We can only fall back on God to deliver me from a slavish 
fear of coming sorrows, and you, my dear Archy, from a 
want of faith in His constant and deep love to you and 
yours. What God may be giving you in this foi-m, I don’t 
know. But I am sure He is giving. Those He has taken, 
and seems to be taking, have been among His elect ones if 
any such there be on earth. A finer boy than Duncan 
could not be. Every one loved and respected him. He 
was a girl in purity, a child in humility, modesty, and 
obedience. Eit for Heaven ! fit to join his sainted sister 
and brothers. You have both sent precious treasures there 
to be your own riches for ever, and I doubt not every soul 
in your house wDl get a blessing. A holy family ! what 
an awiol gUEt from God ! I don’t wish to spoak about my- 
self, but I am not well The doctors have discovered 
symptoms so serious in me as to necessitate my getting 
rest for mind and body, and so ward off what would very 
soon kill me. So I gave up the India Mission, and am 
trying to sell my house in town, and get one in tlie 
country. All my lameness, weariness, all arc from the 
same cause. I am utterly unable to stand fatigue, and I 
am stiU suffering from my long (one hour and a half) 
speech and probably my last in the Assembly. I fear to 
attempt to go to you, as I believe I would add to your 
trouble, I get so prostrate. I am seriously alarmed for 
myself and can see no escape at present." 


To the MAacHTOSESB or EiiT(tben Lady in. Wuitiug at Balmoral) • 

luM 3r<i, 1872. 

"Deak Lady Ely, 

“Whether it is that my head is empty or my 
heart full, or that both conditions are roaliHod in my 
experience, the fact, however, is that I cannot express 
myself as I feel, in replying to your ladyship’s kind — ^far 
too kind — ^note, which I received when in the whirlwind, 
or miasma of Assembly business. Thanks deep and true 
to you and to my Sovereign Lady for thinking of mo. I 
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spoke for nearly two hours in the Assembly, which did 
no good to me, nor I fear to any other ! I was able to 
preach yesterday. As I have got nice summer quarters, I 
hope to recruit, so as to cast off this dull, hopeless sort of 
feeling. I ought to be a happy, thankful man to-day. I 
am to-day sixty, and round my table will meet my mother, 
my wife, and all my nine children, six brothers and sisters, 
and two aunts— one eighty-nine, the other seventy-six, 
and all these are a source of joy and thanksgiving. Why 
such mercies to me, and such suffering as I often see sent 
to the best on earth ? God alone knows. I don’t But 
I am sure He always acts as a wise, loving, and impartial 
Father to all BHs children. What we know not now, we 
shall know hereafter. God bless the Queen for all her 
tmwearied goodness ! I admire her as a woman, love her 
as a friend, and reverence her as a Queen ; and you know 
that what I say, I feel. Her courage, patience, and en- 
dmance are marvellous to me.” 


From liis JouBKAlr— - 

8. — am this day three-score years. 

“The Lord is mysterious in His ways I I bless and 
praise Him. 

“I commit myself and my all into His loving hands, 
feeling the high improbability of such a birthday as this 
ever being repeated. 

“But we shall be united after the last birthday into 
heaven. 

“ Glory to God, for His mercy towards us guilty sinners, 
through Jesus Christ His Son, my Lord. 

“ I preached at Balmoral (‘ Thy Kingdom come’), on the 
27th May. The Queen, as usual, very kind. As sho noticed 
my feebleness, she asked me to be seated during the private 
interview. When last at Balmoral, I met Forster (the Cabi- 
net Minister) there. He and Helps and I had groat argu- 
ments on all important theological questions till very late. 
I never was more impressed by any man, as deep, inde- 
pendent, -thoroughl/jf honest and sincere. I conceived a 
great love for him. I never met a statesman whom, for 
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high-minded honesty and justice, I would sooner follow. 
He will be Premier some day. 

“Dear Helps ! man of men, or rather brother of brothers. 

“ The last Assembly has been the most reactionary I have 
ever seen ; all because Dr. Cairns and others have attacked 
the Church for her latitudinarianism ! The lectures of Stanley 
have aroused the wrath of the Pharisees, and every trembler 
wishes to prove that we are not latitudinarian, forsooth I If 
by this term is meant any want of faith in the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles, any want of faith in the Bible, or 
in the supernatural, or in Christ’s person or atonement 
(though not the Church theory), or in all the essentials of 
the faith common to the Church catholic ; then I am no 
latitudinarian. But if by this is meant that man's con- 
science or reason (in Coleridge’s sense) is not the ultimate 
judge of a divine revelation, that I am bound to stick to 
the letter of the Confession, and to believe, for example, 
that all mankind are damned to ‘ excruciating torments in 
soul and body for all eternity,’ because of Adam’s sin, and 
the original corruption springing therefrom, and that God 
has sent a Saviour for a select few only, and that death 
determines the eternal condition of all inon ; then, tluiuk 
God, I am a latitudinarian, have preached it, confessed it, 
and can die for it ! Nothing amazes or pains mo more than 
the total absence of all pain, all anxiety, all sense of burden or 
of difficulty among nine-tenths of the clergy I meet, as to 
questions which keep other men sleepless. Give mo only 
a man who knows, who feels, who takes in, however feebly 
(like myself), the life and death problems whi(di agitate the 
best (yes, the best) and most thoughtful among chsrgy and 
laity, who thinks and prays about them, wlio feels the 
difficulties which exist, who has faith in God that the 
right will come right, in God’s way, if not in his, I am 
strengthened, comforted, and fool deeply thunkftd to be ‘ 
taught. But what good can solf-satisliod, infulliblo Ultni- 
montanes do for a poor, weak, perplexed soul ? Nay, what 
good can pu^ypies do who may accept congenial coiuilusiona 
without feeling the difficulties by which they are surrounded? 
Wliat have 1 suffered and endurod in tliis my little back 
study, wbidh I must soon leave ! How often from ray 
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books have I gazed out of this window before me, and 
found strength and peace in the little bit of the sky 
revealed, with its big cumvli clouds, its far-away 
streaks, and, farther still, its deep, unfathomable blue — its 
infinite depths I could not pierce ! yet seeing — in the 
great sunlight, in the glory of cloudland, in the peace of 
the sky — such a revelation of God as made me say, ‘ The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice !’ 

“ The older I get I find more and more teaching from 
God’s revelation in nature. 

“ The confusion that exists at this moment, and which 
began soon after the war of ’15, and is as eventful as the 
Eeformation, is most oppressive. 

* Every thing is sundering, 

And every one is wondering, 

As this huge globe goes thundering 
On for ever on.’ 

" On the one hand, there is a breaking up of the old 
forms of thought about everything, social, political, scien- 
tific, philosophic, and theologicaL In spite of much fool- 
ish conceit and sense of power on the part of those who 
guide the hattering-rams against the old walls, thero is on 
the part of many more, a great sense of the paramount im- 
portance of truth and duty which, if piously considered, 
would but express faith in God, Who is ever on the side of 
truth, whether Huxley, Darwin, or any other express it, 
albeit without sympathy for the speakers unless they bo 
truthful. On the part of tho defenders there are all shades 
of feeling. Not a few from faith in God and Clu'ist, and 
in the verities of that moral and spiritual kingdom wliich, 
having in themselves, they know cannot be moved, accept of 
these attacks, not as from real onomios, hut friends, because 
believing that Christianity will ever bo found far ahead of 
men, wiU soon ‘ prepare a place ’ for all real truth, so that 
wherever Christ is, there it may be also. But others are 
in terror, and either refuse to look at what profoasos to be 
truth in the fiico, and only call its professors nick-uain(«, 
or try the Romish Syllabus dodge, and gather into clubs, 
like Jesuits, and in vain, by assertion, try to stop the 
movement. 
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“ So we are split tip into fragments, and while Borne 
remains whole, — ^in its blindness swearing there is no light 
because it does not see it, and cursing all eye-doctors and 
spectacles. 

“ As for Scotland ! The CShurch of the future is not 
here 1 We ignore great world-questions. We squabble 
like fishwomen over skate and turbot 

“ Where is the germ of the Church of the future ? In 
what Church 1 In what creed ? In what forms of govern- 
ment ? It may come from India, as the first come from 
the East But all our old forms are effete, as old oaks, 
although young ones may grow out of them. Neither 
Calvinism, nor Presbyterianism, nor Thirty-nine Articles, 
nor High Churchism, nor Low Churchism, nor any existing 
organization can be the Church of the future ! May God 
give us patience to wait 1 It may be a thousand, or three 
thousand years yet, ere it comes, but come it will 1 I 
do not think any Broad Church can be fAc Church yet ; 
it wants definiteness to meet the common mind of rough 
humanity. But in a Church it can modify and liberalise 
extremes, witness for individuality against any extreme 
views of the body, and so help to an ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem between the individual and the 
Church. I itiiaU see it from the other side ; but not 
from this. 

“ I resigned the Convenership of the India Mission as I 
have said. I made a long speech not reported. Dear 
Watson has been rejected as Convener. Herdman appointed. 
This is of interest merely as showing the contest between 
the parties in the Church. These are the Ultra-Evan- 
gelical and the Liberal ’* * 

Thus raids the journal he kept so faithfully through 
his busy life. 

On the same day his birthday festival was hold with 
a joy that was shadowed by haunting fears of coming 
change. His worn and shattered aspect, and his sad, 
tender bearing, suggested painful forebodings to those 
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■who lored him, and who oould scarcely refrain from 
showing their anxiety. 

On the following Thxirsday he took his mother 
and aunt for a drive in an open carriage. The 
day was treaoherotis, and, before they returned, the 
bright sunshine, which had tempted them to go 
out, departed, and a piercing east ■vrind came on. 
In his anxiety for his delicate aimt he wrapped 
his own plaid round her, and ex5>osed himself to a 
chill, which, in his broken condition of health, proved 
fatal. When he came home he was seized with a 
shiver, followed by an intense pain in -the chest, and 
for the next few days experienced extreme suffering, 
combined 'vpith overpowering attacks of sickness. He 
spent some hours that evening with his mother, and 
aunts, and sister, who resided a few doors from his 
own house. It was the day of the funeral of a 
favourite nephew, Duncan Clerk, and partly to com- 
fort his sorrowing niece, who was present, as well 
as to give expression to thoughts of which his mind 
•was full, he talked with more than usual power — 
almost "with excitement — regarding the glorified life 
of those who had departed in the Lord. He recalled 
the names and characters of deceased relatives, and 
described the joy of meeting and recognising them. 
He spoke of his father, of James, of sisters and 
uncles who wore dead, and of John Mackintosh; 
and when one of the party chanced to allude to 
their departure as loss, he vehemently remonstrated 
against such a view. ‘Love is possession, love is 
possession,’ he repeated with an emphasis, which those 
who listened to him have since learned to upjdy to 
von. II. 0 c 
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the separatioii they feared, hut the iramiiioiieo of which 
they did not then anticipate. Before parting from his 
mother that evening — the last they wore to spend 
together on earth — he poured out his soul in a prayer 
which melted every heart. It was a triumphant thanks- 
giving to God, which recalled his own past history, 
and the history of the family, revived the names of 
many dear ones who had entered into rest, and 
concluded with a glorious profession of gratitude, con- 
fidence, and joy. 

His restlessness night and day became dreadful, but 
as the symptoms seemed to arise firom indigestion, for 
a time no strong measures were taken. In order 
to alleviate this, and to give him greater freedom, 
Mrs. Macleod removed his bed to the drawing-room. 
The pain gradually lessened, but his strength wont 
visibly down, and his brother, Professor Macleod, 
who had been out of town, was, on his rotium, so 
much struck by the change in his appeuranoo, tliat, 
though not anticipating any immediately fatal result, 
he suspected the imminence of graver complications. 
In order to secure complete rest for him, arrange- 
ments were made for his giving up every kind of* 
work for sis months. ITiis fact was oomuiuuicatcul ' 
to him on Tuesday the 11th, and was received with 
perfect composure ; but when his brother loft, Mrs. 
Madeod found him in the drawing-room deadly X)alo 
and nearly fainting. The prox>osal had shocketd him 
more than he knew, as indicating tlio cessation of his 
active life; but he revived after a little, and sx)oko 
of how delightful it would be to take all his children 
to Cannstadt, and how bo woiild enjoy sis monlhs' 
rest with his family and his books. 
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The rapid sinking of his strength, the increasing 
tendency to faintness, the casual rambling of his 
thoughts, showed, however, too plainly the severity of 
the attack, and his medical attendants held a consulta- 
tion on Thursday, in which Professor Gairdner joined. 
Their examination showed that rapid effusion had 
taken place into the pericardium. 

That morning, when one of his brothers saw him, 
he described a dream which seemed for the time to 
fill him with happiness : — ‘ I have had such a glorious 
dream ! I thought the whole Punjaub was suddenly 
Christianised, and such noble fellows, with their native 
churches and clergy.’ 

The next day he was very weak, but on Saturday 
the doctors found him considerably better. The birth 
of his brother Donald’s eldest son, which occurred that 
morning, took a strange hold of his mind, and when the 
father called for him he found him filled with solemn 
thoughts suggested by the gift of this new life. Ho 
was seated in a stooping position, his elbows resting 
on his knees, to relieve the pain in his chest, and 
while he spoke his eyes overflowed with tears, as with 
broken utterance he touched on what had always 
been a congenial theme: — ‘Christ spoke of the joy 
of a man-child being bom into the world. He alone 
could measure all that is implied in the beginning of 
such an existence. A man bom! One that may 
know God and be with Him for ever. A son of 
God like Jesus Christ — how grand — ^how awfully 
grand!’* 

♦ Tho same ncswHpapt^r wliioli annoiinood the birtJx of thus boy, 
Norroan, containod tln> ziowh oi' hin tinolo’s death. 

0 0 2 
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That evening he was so much better as to onjoy 
music, and his daughters played and sang some of his 
favourite pieces, — ^the ‘Marche Funfebro’ of Beethoven, 
■with a part of the Sonata; Mozart’s ‘Kyrio Eloison;’ 
‘Ach -wie ist es moglichl’ ‘N'earer, my God, to 
Thee.’ He was greatly moved by Newman’s well- 
known hymn, • ‘ Lead kindly light, ’ which, strange to 
say, he had never heard sung before. Every word 
seemed so appropriate that he made his daughter sit 
beside him that he might hear her more distinctly, 
and he shook his head and bowed it with emphatic 
acquiescence at different passages, especially at the 
lines, — 

** E!eep Thou my feet : I do not ask to see 
The distant scene : one step enough for me.” 

On that night, as well as on the previous one, his 
brother George sat up with him. On the Friday 
night he had suffered extremely, but ho was now 
slightly better. He had snatches of sleep, ofhm rose 
and walked through the room, sometimes indulging 
in bits of fun, and shaking with laughter at sallies 
of wit which were evidently intended to relieve his 
brother’s anxiety. Sometimes his mind slightly 
wandered. More than once he engaged in silent 
prayer, and after one of those still monionts luj 
said, ‘I have been praying for this little boy of 
Donald’s — that he may live to bo a good man, and by 
God’s grace be a minister in the Church of Christ — 
the grandest of all callings P 

He described with groat delight the dr<*utns ho had 
been enjoying, or rather the visions which seeiiuid to 
be passing vividly before his eyes oven while ho 
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Tras speaking. ‘ You cannot imagine "wliat exquisite 
pictures I see. I never beheld more glorious High- 
lands, majestic mountains and glens, brown heather 
tinted with purple, and bums — clear, clear bums — 
and above, a sky of intense blue — so blue, without 
a cloud ! ’ 

He spoke of an unusual number of friends, and 
remembering that the Queen was then leaving 
Balmoral for "Windsor, he prayed aloud for her and 
her children. 

Seeing that his brother was anxious that he should 
sleep, he said, ‘ Tell me about the Crimea, and what 
you saw there. There is nothing I like so much as 
stories of battles. If you tell me what you saw 
you will soothe me to sleep like a child. I never 
could well make out the position of the FlagstafiE 
battery. How, just go on 1’ Once, during the night, 
he asked his brother, with great tenderness, to kiss 
him ; and at another time, when awaking from sleep, 
he held up his hands, as if pronoxmc'ng the benedic- 
tion in church, and said with much solemnity, ‘ May 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the Communion of the Holy Spirit, be with 
you alL Amen.’ So passed his last night on earth, 
troubled, yet peaceful, and full of the imseldshnoss 
and simplicity of his life. 

On the morning of Sunday, the sixteenth of Juno, 
he was so much better that his brother left him in 
comparative comfort, and when Professor Andrew 
Buchanan saw him some hours afterwards, he was 
surprised at the great improvement which had taken 
place. He felt so refreshed after taking some food. 
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about seven in tbe morning, that ho asked his wife 
to sit beside him while he told hor tho doopor 
thoughts that wore possessing his soul. ‘ I believe I 
will get better,’ he said, ‘ but I wish you to record 
for my good and for our good afterwards, that in 
this hurricane I have had deep thoughts of God. 
I feel as if Ho said, ‘ We know one another, I love 
you, I forgive you ; I put my hands round you,’ just 
as I would with ray son Norman,’ and hero he laid 
his own hand tenderly on his wife’s head. ‘ I have 
had few religious exercises for tlie lost ton days. If 
my son wore ill I would not be angiy with him for 
not sending me a letter. But I have had constant 
joy, and the happy thought continually whispered, 
‘ Thou art with mo I ’ Not many would understand 
me. They would put down much that I have felt to 
the delirium of weakness, but I have had deep 8j)irit- 
ual insight.’ When he was speaking of God’s deal- 
ings, the expression of his face and his accents were 
as if he was addressing One actually present. Still 
more intimately, it seemed, than over, his fellowship 
was with the Father and the Son. Ho again repeated 
that he believed he would get bettor, and that his 
latter days woidd be more useful than any fornuir 
ones. ‘I have neglected many things. 1 have not 
felt as I ought how awfully good God is ; how gtme- 
rous and long-suffeiing ; how Ho has ‘ put up ’ with 
all my rubbish. It is enough to crush mo when X 
think of all His mercies’ (as he said this ho was 
melted in tears), ‘mercy, mercy, from beginning to 
end. You and I have passed through many lifo- 
storms, but we can say with pejuio, it has Ixusn all 
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right.’ He added something she could not follow 
as to what he would wish to do in his latter days, 
and as to how he ‘ would teach his darling children 
to know and realise God’s presence.’ He told her 
once more to write down all he had said, that it 
might do her good when her own day of sorrow 
came. He frequently said that this yisitation was 
quite unexpected. 

Some hours afterwards two of his daughters came 
to kiss him before going to church. ‘ He took my 
hands in both of his,’ one of them writes, ‘ and told 
me I must come to see him oftener. ‘If I had 
strength,’ he said, ‘I could tell you things would do 
you good through all your life. I am an old man, and 
have passed through many experiences, hut now all 
is perfect peace and perfect calm. I have glimpses 
of heaven that no tongue, or pen, or words can 
describe.’ I kissed him on his dear forehead and 
went away, crying only because he was so ill. When 
I next saw him he was indeed ‘ in perfect peace and 
perfoot calm.’ 

The church bells had for some time ceased to ring, 
and the quiet of the Lord’s-day rested on the city. 
His wife and one of his sons were with him in the 
drawing-room, whore he remained chiefly sitting on 
the sofa. About twelve o’clock Mrs. Maolood went 
to the door to give some directions about food. The 
sudden cry, ‘Mother, mother!’ startled her, and 
when she hurried in sho saw his head had fallen back. 
There was a soft sigh, and, gently as one sinking into 
sleep, his spirit entered the eternal rest. 
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* I lAl) I a msli on so solemn a subject, I ■would be 

JLL disposed to choose a sudden death.’ So had 
he written some years before; and those who knew and 
loved him best, when their grief was so fer assuaged 
as to allow them to judge caliiily, thanked God for 
the time and manner in which it pleased Him to take 
TTia servant to Himself. His death came when his 
work was iu a sense complete. He had all but accom- 
plished his plans for meeting the spiritual necessities 
of his great parish.* He had borne his last mature 
testimony on behalf of India; and his work in tlio 
Church and in the country had, in many ways, reached 
its fulness. Had it pleased God so to order it, ho 
would doubtless have meekly accepted tlie burden of 
an enfeebled old age spent in rotiromont, or, by divino 
grace, would have patiently endured protracted suffer- 

♦ Wliat remained to be done was rapidly executed after lu.s deai,h* 
Three of the Mission Chapels wore endowed uh parishos by thrtut of his 
friends — Kelyinhaugh and Bluevalo (the first and the last he built)» 
being severally endowed by Mr. Wlxitolaw and Mr, JanioH Baird, and 
hi own Mission Church erected into what is now calhal * The Mafdeod 
Parish,’ by Mr. J. H. Houldsworth. Tho oongrogation of the Barony 
completed in like manner the remaining pai'ochiul apiilianaes which 
be had projected, and built a Memorial Missionary Institute in e 
destitute part of the parish. 
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ing, and ■watched with fortitude ■the slow approach of 
certain death. But neither of these experiences — • 
both so trying to a temperament like his — was allotted 
to him. His actiye nature did not surviye its useful- 
ness ; and instead of being kept under what, to his 
■yi'vid imagination, might have been the appalling con- 
sciousness of life slowly ebbing away, his spirit passed, 
•without a struggle, into that Presence in which his 
thoughts and affections had long made themselves a 
beloved abode. 

The news of his death passed with extraordinary 
speed through Uio kingdom, and everywhere produced 
a profound impression. Ho man, since Chalmers, was 
so much mourned in Scotland. People who had never 
exchanged a word -with him felt and spoke as if a 
personal friend had been taken away, and those who 
had deemed it their duty sometimes to oppose him 
even with bitterness, were the foremost to pay honour 
to the rich humanity and religious nobleness, which 
had raised him above the influence of aU party strife. 

A vague rumour of his death ha'ving reached the 
Queen she at once telegraphed for information, and 
with that ready sympathy which has so endeared her 
to the nation, she addressed the follo'vving letter to his 
brother : — 


BaiaiobaIi, (Time Vlth, 1872. 

“ The Queen hardly knows how to begin a letter to Mr. 
Donald Macleod, so deep and strong are her feelings on 
this most sad and most painful occasion — ^for words are all 
too weak to say what she feels, and what all must feel 
who ever knew his beloved, excellent, and highly gifted 
brother. Dr. Norman Macleod 1 

First of all, to his hunily — ^his venerable, loved, and 
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honoure-d mother, his wife and large family of children — 
the loss of this good man is in’cparaldo and ovorwludming ! 
But it is an irreparable 2>ul)lic loss, and the Queen fools 
this deeply. To herself personally, the loss of dear Dr, 
Macleod is a very great one ; he was so kind, and on all 
occasions showed her such warm symj)athy, and in the 
early days of her great sorrow, gave the Queen so much 
comfort whenever she saw him, that she always looked 
forward eagerly to those occasions when she saw him liero ; 
and she cannot realise the idea that in this world she is 
never to see his kind face, and listen to those admirable 
discourses which did every one good, and to his charming 
conversation again ! 

The Queen is gratified that she was able to soo him 
this last time, and to have some lengthened conversation 
with him, when he dwelt much on that future world to 
which he now belongs. He was sadly depressed and suf- 
fering, but still so near a termination of his career of 
intense usefulness and loving-kindness, never struck hoi 
or any of us as likely, and the Queen was terribly shocktul 
on learning the sad, sad news. All her children, i)r(^sent 
and absent, deeply mourn his loss. The Queen woul<l bo 
very grateful for all the details which Mr. D, Macleod can 
give her of the last moments and illness of her dear fri<uid. 

** Pray, say everything kind and sympathising to their 
venerable mother, to Mrs. N. Macleod, and all the family ; 
and she asks him to accept himself of her true hoiirt-folt 
sympathy.” 

Among many valued tributes of respoot paid to his 
memory, but which it would be superfluous to mention 
here in detail,* there was one that, for many reasons, 
has a peculiar interest. 

* Among these may be mentioned the touching allusions made on 
the Sunday after his burial in so many of the pulpits of all ohtirchofl 
in the kingdom; and of these there wore none fru<»r or more buautifUI 
than those spoken in the Barony by Dr. Wntson of Dundee, and Dr. 
Taylor of Orathie. Many kind notices of his life appeared at tho time 
in the Press, among which was an exquinite skf^toh of his carecit 
and charaotei', contributed to tho Times by Doan Stunlov S and sinu« 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, -vrith characteristic 
catholicity of spirit, thus addressed the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland : — 

Lambeth Palace, Lohdoh, Jvm 19«A, 1873. 
deae Moderator, 

“ Will you allow me to express to you 
officially the deep feeling of sorrow with which I have 
heard of the loss that has befallen the Established Church 
of Scotland by the death of Dr. Norman Macleod ? He 
was so widely known in England as well as in Scotland, 
and, indeed, wherever our mother tongue is spoken, that 
his death seems a national loss. So zealous, large-hearted, 
and gifted a pastor could ill be spared at any time to the 
Christian Church. While his own people lament that 
they no longer hear his familiar voice, winning them by 
his wise spoken coimsels, his written words will be missed 
in thousands of homes in every quarter of the world ; and 
the Established Church, over which you preside, will deeply 

larly affectionate and appreciative papers were written by Dr. Walter 
Smitb in Good Words^ and by Hr. Strahan in the Qontempora/ry, 
Addresses of condolence were sent to his family from such pubHo 
bodies as the Presbytery of G-lasgow, the India Mission, the Barony 
Kirk Session, the Barony Sabbath School Association, the Bible 
Society, the Sunday School Society of Stockport, the Scottish Amicable 
Insurance Society, of which he was a director, the Sons of the Olergy, 
and several others. A tablet to his memory has been put up in the 
Parish Church of Loudoun, where his early labours are still cherished 
in the alTectionate memory of the people, and a statue is about to be 
erected in Glasgow. At Orathie, two stained windows have been placed 
in the church by Her Majesty — ^the one bearing a figure of Bang David, 
and the other one of St. Paul— representing the gifts of poetry and 
missionary pioal. On the former there is inscribed : — ** In Memory of 
the Eev. Nobman’ Macleod, D.D., Dean of the Most Noble and Most 
Ancient Order of the Thistle, Dean of the Chapel Eoyal, and One of 
Her Mnjesty’s Chaplains, a man eminent in the Church, honoured in 
the State, and in many lands greatly beloved ; ” on the other, the 
text — * They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ — ^Dan. xii. 3. Several months after his death, his family 
wore fluiprisod and gratified by finding the competency he had provided 
for them largely increased by those who had loved him ; and this was 
done in a man nor so delicate, as to make the mention of it here a 
privilege. 
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feel the removal of one who held so high a place amongst 
its wisest and most strenuous defenders. 

“ Believe me to be, my dear Moderator, 

“ Tour faithful servant, 

“A. C. Cantcab.” 

It is unfortunately so seldom the representatives of 
the H'ational Churches of England and Scotland ex- 
change official communications, that this letter becomes 
the more remarkable as indicating at once the wide 
influence exercised by Dr. Maoleod, and the reality of 
that unity in virtue of which, if one branch of tho 
Church suffers, the whole Church suffers with it. 

His funeral took place on Thursday, the 20th, and 
was celebrated with a solemnity unparalleled in the 
history of the city with which his labours were so 
long associated. 

The day was of heavenly beauty, seeming tho more 
beautiful that it had been preceded and was followed 
by days of storm. There was a private service at his 
own house, for the members of his family, at which 
his friend Dr. 'Watson officiated, and from his house 
to the Barony church, where his remains wore first 
borne, the streets were lined with an observant multi- 
tude. The Barony church was filled with tho members 
of his own congregation, and of his Mission chur(th<!S, 
and the venerable Cathedral seemed doubly solemn 
from the reverent throng of mourning friends and 
representatives of public bodies gathercKl there to 
do honour to the dead. 

Among those present wore Dr. Robertson, (ineen’s 
commissioner, sent by Her Majesty to roprosemt ll<jr* 
self and the Prince of Wales, and tho Hon. E. C. 
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Yorke, tfIlo acted in a similar capacity for the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

The service in the Barony was conducted by Dr. 
Bums, the minister of the Cathedral, and by Dr. 
Walter 0. Smith, of the Eree Church, while Professor 
Eadie, of the United Presbyterian Church, and Dr. 
Smith, of North Leith, officiated in the Cathedral. 

When tihe solemn services were concluded, the cor- 
tege was accompanied to the outskirts of the city by 
the magistrates of Glasgow, the sheriffe, the repre- 
sentatives of Eoyalty, the senate of the University, and 
by other public functionaries in their official robes ; by 
clergymen of all Churches, gathered from many dis- 
tricts of the country, and by the members of various 
religious and other societies with which he had been 
connected. These preceded the hearse, and behind it 
and the mourning relatives, there followed a long line of 
nearly three thousand persons of all classes of the com- 
munity. This demonstration of respect was the more 
gratifying that it was entirely spontaneous. As, the 
great procession moved on to the sad music of the 
‘ Dead March,’ it was watched along the whole route 
by a vast multitude, occupying every available position 
from which a view could be obtamed, and showing 
by their saddened aspect how deeply the hearts of 
the people had been touched. One of the most 
remarkable features in that crowd was the large pro- 
pooction of working men and of the poor, who came to 
pay honour to the memory of him who had laboured 
so earnestly for their good. More than one touching 
testimony was audibly expressed by these onlookers 
to the benefit they had received from him. ‘ There 
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goes Norman. Macleod,’ a brawny working man was 
beard saying, as the dark column moved past ; ‘ if be 
bad done no more than wbat be did for my soul, be 
would shine as the stars for ever.’ 

As tbe funeral approached Campsie, it was not only 
met by many friends, but as business bad been for 
tbe time suspended in tbe town, and tbe shops closed, 
tbe entire population united in paying respect to tbo 



honoured dead, whose ariies wore to rest in the old 
parish where bis early life bad boon spent 

He was laid beside bis father, and as grave 
which was prepared for him was discovered, tiiu'x- 
peotedly, to be that of James, the two brotlKirs, whoso 
lives had been linked by the holiest of all tics, wore 
thus united in their last rosting-placo. 

Ere tbe coifin was lowered, throe wcaths of Immor- 
telles were placed upon it The first boro the inscrip- 
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tion, ‘ A token of respect and friendship from Qneen 
Victoria ; ’ the second, ‘ A token of respect from 
Prince Leopold,’ and the third, ‘A token of respect 
from Princess Beatrice.’ 

The spot where he sleeps is a suggestive emblem of 
his life. On the one side are the hum of business and 
the houses of toiling humanity. On the other, green 
pastoral hills, and the silence of Highland solitudes. 
More than one eye rested that day on the sunny slope 
where he had so lately dreamt of building a home for 
his old age — ^more than one heart thanked Ood for the 
more glorious mansion into which he had entered. 
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Addresa preamted before ImAJmg at Bomhag. 

Ta The Bbvebsnd Nobmak Maoleod, D.D. 

STBAMSmP Bangook, 

« fim Nov., 1867. 

‘‘Bevebend and Deab Sib, 

We, the Captain, Officers, and Passengers on board iht 
steamship Bangoon, cannot bid yon adieu without expressing our 
grateful sense of the peculiar privilege we have enjoyed in yoiu 
society and your ministrations. 

As being all of us connected with India, we cannot but fool 
and believe that the visit to that country of ono who exorcises so 
great and benedcial an influence on public opinion at home must 
be productive of the greatest benefit. 

We all most sincerely unite in wishing you and your colleague 
Dr. Watson a prosperous journey, and a safe and happy return to 
your country and families. 

** We beg to remain, 

** Beverend and dear Sir, 

** Yours gratefully and affioctionately, 

(Signed) 

** D. Bonaldson, Captain. 

OampbbZiL Keib, Solicitor. 

<< G. A. Lbokie, Col., B. Staff Corps. 

** Geoboe Campbell, Commissioner at Nagporo. 

** W. D. Robebtson, C.8., Bombay, 

** M. Mull, F. of India Newspaper. 

A. A. Munbo, Majob, Bengal Army. 

** John M. Champion, Majob, B.K. 

J. H. B. Hallen, B. Army, Inspoctop of Ganrisoni. 

** Wm. Thobn, M,D., B, Army. 

** John D. Pulleb, Lieut.-Col., li.E* 
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** A. E. Haig-hly, B.A. Bevenue Survey. 

H. E, Bright, Esq., or Ensign* 

Thomas D. Bogebs* 

** James Sheldon. 

Jessie McCulloch. 

** Frances Marriott* 

•*Anna M. Lynch. 

** S. M’Culloch, Barrister. 

** George Birdwood, M.D* 

** Arthur Phelps, Capt., B. Stalf Corps. 

** M. Edwards, Ben. O.S. 

Helena Sorter. 

**F. J. OUPHANT. 

** J. H. Champion, Libut-Ool. 

Frbdk. Jas. Parsons, B. Staff. Corps. 

** Maria Berthon. 

** Charlotte Webb. 

**Jeanie Cameron, 

Alice Thomas. 

** B. A* Elphinstone, Major, B. Staff. Corps. 
“ John Wm. Yoree Fishbottrnb, M.D. 
William F. Best. 

Diana J, Walton. 

G. Boileau Beid, B.O.S. 

“Mary S. Walker. 

“J. W, Sanderson. 

«*M, J. OHearnt. 

“Wm. Mobland. 

“ Art. Bichmono, Assist. Surg. 

“ Wm. Fuller, Col., B.H.A. 

“M. A. Tapp. 

“E. Edwards. 

“J. D. Williams. 

“ H. A. Williams, Col., R.S. 

“G. E. Thomas, B. Staff Corps. 

Walter Pains. 

“ George S. Lynch, Solicitor. 

“ W. Porteous, C.S. 

“ F. Stanger Leathbs, Solicitor. 

“ Wm. M. Lbokie, Lieut-Ool., B,N.I. 

“ J. Baylby, Capt., 7ih Hussars. 

“J. M. G. Baylby. 

“A. y. Kennedy. 

VOL. II. X> ju 
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"M. A. ELi>HiNST0im. 

"J. A. Slatkr. 

Agnes J. Hux. 

** Eobt. Brown, C.E. 

Janet Y, Munro. 

•'W. S. 0. Looehart, Bengal Cavalry, 

“ 0- A. Heller. 

“ C. L. D. Newmaroh, Col., Bengal E, 
**A. W. Newmaroh. 

Wm. Clonstar, Civil Engineer. 

George Arbuthnot, Capt., and A.D,0. 
‘^L. B. Hallett, Capt., B. Staff Corps. 
<‘W. S. Hallett. 

<< Wm. B. Preston, Capt., B. Staff Coxpa, 
<<Tao. Ed. Eodger. 

Emily J. Thorn. 

George M. Htjokbbbrt 
Stephen H. M‘Thirne, O.S, 

<< j. Ireland. 

** St. Clair Ireland. 

**T, S. Ireland. 

Jambs W. Noble, P. and 0. Co, 
^‘Charles Turner. 

•‘W. Birthon, Major, Staff Corps. 

Aplbok Moodxb, Barrister. 

Annie Best, 

“Georgina A. Taylor. 

“ Henry S. Einnoard. 

“ J. L. Johnston, C,E. 

“J. Jackson. 

“ B, T. Hare, Capt, 

“G. A. Hare. 

“A. C. Howden, Civil Engineer, 

“Mrs. A. 0. Howden.” 


B. 

Copy of Meddcal OertiJicaU* 

“ Oerthied tliat we Lave carefully oxainiued into ibe state of LoalQx 
of tLe Bev, Norman Macleod, D.D., and wo are unanimously of 
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opinion, that it would be attended with danger to his life, should 
he persist in his intention of continuing his tour to Sealkote. 

** We consider that he ought to leave India at the latest on the 
8rd March, and till then, we believe that he may with safety visit 
any stations which can be reached by rail. 

(Signed) 

J. Farquhar, M.D. 

Surgeon to Viceroy. 

“ J. Fayer, M.D. 

Edmonston Charles, M.D., 

M.R.C.P. Lond., Art. Obstet. Prof. 
** Oaloutta, Sth February, 1868. 


C. 


Extract from Add/ress on Miadona. 

. What, then, it may be asked, have missions done 
generally for India ? What measure of success have they had, 
or are they likely to have ? Or such questions may be summed 
up in the more general and inclusive one, What is the state and 
what are the prospects of Christianity in India ? 

In attempting, in the most general manner, to deal with ques- 
tions which demand volumes instead of a speech, however long, 
to reply to them, I shall assume for the moment that I am 
addressing hero, or through the reporters, those only who have not 
thought or inquired much on the subject. 

** Becolloct, then, that we are speaking of a country of enormous 
extent, with a population of at least 180,000,000, the Bengal 
Presidency alone numbering more than the whole empire of 
Austria — ^that this great country is occupied by various races from 
the most savage to the most cultivated, having various religious 
beliefs, and speaking languages which differ from each other as 
much as Gaelic docs from Italian, most of them broken up by 
dialects so numerous as practically to form probably twenty 
separate languages. Remember that the vast majority of this 
people have inherited a religion and a civilisation, of which I shall 
have to speak afterwards, from a vast antiquity. Recollect, 
further, that the attempt to impart the truth and life of Chris- 
tianity to this great mass has been systematically begun by the 
Protestant Church in British India within the memory of living 
men ; ho that the age of our Scottish missions is represented by 

B D 2 
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Dr- Duff, who commenced them, and still lives to aid them in con- 
nection with the Free Church. Realise, if you can, the difficulties 
which the missionaries engaged in such a tremendous enterprise 
have had to overcome in the ignorance and indift'oronce, even the 
opposition, of professing Chrstians at home, and of timid European 
officials abroad ; their want, for a time, of the very tools and in- 
struments with which to conduct their operations ; their ignorance 
of the language, of the religious systems, of the mental habits and 
national idiosyncrasies of the people; their want of a Bible which 
could be used, and of an educated people who could read it, and 
of any Christian natives able and willing to interpret it to their 
countrymen. Remember, finally, the agencies which are at 
present labouring in India before asking the question as to results. 
There are in India, say, in round numbers, five hundred European 
and American missionaries. You will notice that the members of 
this General Assembly, with those of the Assembly of the Ereo 
Church meeting in our immediate neighbourhood, number more 
than the whole mission staff in British India. Yet these Assem- 
blies represent two churches only in all Scotland ; while all Scot- 
land’s inhabitants would hardly be missed out of one district of 
Bengal alone 1 Or, let us put the proportion of missionaries to 
the population in another way : There are in England and Scot- 
land about 86,000 ordained Protestant clorgy of every denomina- 
tion, supported at a cost of several millions annually. Those 
clergy have, moreover, connected with them a vast ag(‘ncy, 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of Sunday-school teachers, 
local missionaries, Scripture readers, elders, and doacous, toachors 
of Christian schools, and pious mombors of churches, who are 
engaged in diffusing a knowledge of Christianity, and in dispensing 
its practical blessings m ways and forms innumorablo. Now, sup- 
pose all this great agtmey taken across the ocean and located in 
the Presidency of Bengal alone, leaving all the rest of India as it 
is, giving not one missionary to the Prosidoncy of ^Tadras with a 
population of twenty-two millions; none to nombay or Kcindh 
with twelve millions; none to the North-Wost Province, with 
thirty millions ; none to the Punjab with f(>urt«‘en millions ; none 
to Oudh with eight millions ; none to the Central J^rovinces with 
six millions ; none to other districts with five millions — but giving 
all to Bengal, and condning their ministrations there to a popula- 
tion equal to that which they left behind in all England and Hcot* 
land, there would still remain in that Presidency a 
Intion of fourteen milliom without a eimjk mmiomryl Without 
presuming to solve the problem when that blessed period is to 
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arrive in which, having no more to do at home, we may be set 
free to do more for India, I wish you at present to understand 
what is being done by us, along with other coimtries, for the dif- 
fusion of Christianity in the Eastern, as compared with this, the 
Northern, portion of our great empire. Now, assuming as I do 
that the missionaries abroad are equal to our missionaries — or, 
what is the same thiog, our ministers at home — ^yet, deducting 
from their small band of five hundred men those who are advanced 
in years, and whose day is well-nigh done — those who are young 
and inexperienced, and whose day is hardly begun — ^those who 
have not the gifts, or the knowledge, or the mental habits, or the 
spiritual power which is required for thoroughly effective woi*k — 
and deducting also, as I presume we must do, a few who are un- 
fit from other causes, such as sloth or mere professionalism, then 
we necessarily reduce the number of such men as are able to cope 
with the gigantic evils and errors of India — ^men able by the power 
of their teaching and of their character to impress the observant and 
thinking natives with a sense of the truth and glory of Chris- 
tianity. In regard, however, to the moral character of all those 
missionaries, I rejoice to say thxt our mformation, derived from 
every quarter, fully realised our hopes that they were worthy of 
the Churches which had sent them forth. Hindoos and Christians, 
natives and Europeans of every rank and class, were unanimous in 
their hearty testimony upon this point, and fully appreciated the 
unsolhshnoss of their motives, the sincerity of their convictions, 
their intimato knowledge of and interest in the natives, and the 
wholesomeness of their influence upon the whole body of Indian 
society. Among those missionaries, too, there are some every- 
where who, as regards mental power, learning, and earnestness, 
would do honour to any Church, and who have largely contributed 
to advance the interests of social science, Oriental literature and 
history, as well as of Christianity, and who have a right to deepest 
respect, sympathy, and gratitude from all who have at heart the 
conversion of India. It is gratifying and assuring to know, also, 
that the number of missionaries and of their stations is steadily 
on the increase, while conversions increase in a still greater ratio, 

** I have not, of course, spoken here of the labours or influouce 
of chaplains with reference to missions. In numerous instances 
these have been very olToctivo, but they might be greater in many 
more. Nor have I alluded to the English bishops, who, as a rule, 
have boon, as gontlomou of learning and highest character, an 
honour to the Church and to Christianity. 

** But wo haVii been taking into our calculation the difficulties only 
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on onr own side, so to speak, in the way of imparfinf? knowledge 
to tlie natives of India. Ought wo not also to consider the difli- 
cultios of the other side in receiving otir message ? Of tlu'so, as 
peculiar to Hindoos, I shall have occasion to sptiak afterwards ; 
but here I would have you remombor that, in addition to the diill- 
culties common to inert, slothful, prejudiced, and self-satislied 
people in every part of the world, — in Christendom as W’oll as 
heathendom, — ^to change any opinion, however oiTonoous or indo- 
fonsible, or any habit, however foolish or absurd, the natives of 
India generally, among other hindrances, have presented to them 
for their acceptance a religion wholly diiTeront in hind from all 
they or their fathers ever heard of or believed in. It therefore 
demands time, intelligence, and patience to examine and under* 
stand it even when preached to them. It is a religion, moreover, 
which they have never seen adoq^utitely embodied or expressed in 
its social aspects, whether of the Church or the family, but only 
as a creed; and this, too, of a strange people, whom, as a rule, 
they dislike, as being alien to them in language, in race, in fool* 
ings, and manners, and who have conquered and revolutionised 
their country by acts, as they think, of cruelty, injuslioe, and 
avarice. 

But lot us suppose that the intelligoni and educated Hindoo has 
been convinced by English education of the falsehood of his own 
religion. I beg of you to realise and to synipatliizo with hi-s dllli- 
culties of another kind, when Christianity, as tho only true religion, 
u presented to him for his acceptance. lie has brought his llrah* 
minical creed and practices, we shall assume, under tho light of 
reason, conscience, and scionco, for thoir judgment, and ho has 
had pronounced upon thorn tho soutozico of condomuation. Ho 
has discovered that he has hitliorto boliovod a lie, and Itoon tho 
slave of a degrading or childish superstition, ihit must ho not 
subject this new religion of Christianity, with its Hacr<*d hooks, to 
the same scrutiny, and judge of them by tlio sanut light? Un* 
questionably he must ; and so far a great point is gained, and one 
most hopeful to tho acoomplished and oaniost missionary, when 
his teaching is examined honestly ami siucert'ly in tho light of 
truth, instead of being judged by the more mitliorit/ of custom or 
tradition. But such an investigation nocessurily imtdios a Irirl of 
the severest and yet of tho noblest kind, Isah to the impurtu* and 
his toaehorf And wo need not bo surpristul if the first mul most 
general, indeed, I might say, the uuivers il, result of thU scrutiny 
on the part of tho Hiiulop, shpuld bo the impression that Ohris- 
tianity, as a pligioif vjrbosfl eharact(U*istie and essential doctrines 
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are alleged /octe, is but another form of superstition, with false 
miracles, false science, and false everything, which professes to 
belong to the region of the supernatural. These difficulties are 
moreover increased and intensified by those schools of thought 
which at present, and as a reaction from the past, exercise such 
an influence in Europe and America. Their views and opinions 
are in every possible form reproduced in India, and take root the 
more readily, owing to the remarkable inability of the Hindoo 
mind, whatever be its cause, to weigh historical evidence, and to 
appreciate the value of JacU in their bearing on the grounds of 
religious belief. 

** If to this is added the manner in which Christianity, even as a 
creed, has sometimes, we fear, by truly Christian men, been repre- 
sented, or rather misrepresented — ^with its doctrines, if not falsely 
put, yet sometimes put in a harsh, distorted, one-sided, or exag- 
gerated light, proclaimed with little love, and defended with less 
logic— we shall be the more prepared to weigh the results of Chris- 
tian missions with some approximation to the truth. 

** In so far as the results of missions in India can be given by 
mere statistics, these have been collected with remarkable care, 
and published in 1864 by Dr. Mullens, himself an able and dis- 
tinguished missionary. From these we gather that there are in 
round numbers about 140,000 natives in Hmdostan professing 
Christianity ; 28,000 in communion ; with upwards of 900 native 
churches, which contribute £10,000 annually for the support of 
the Grospel. About 100 natives have been ordained to the 
ministry, while 1,300 labour as catechists. Upwards of 88,000 
boys and 8,000 girls receive a Christian education at mission 
schools. As a means as well as a result of mission work, I may 
state that the whole Bible has been translated into fourteen of the 
languages of India, including all the principal tongues of the 
empire ; the New Testament into flve more ; and twenty separate 
books of the Old and New Testament into seven more. Those 
mission agencies are scattered over all India, and shine as souveos 
of intellectual, moral, and Christian light amidst the surrounding 
darkness of heathenism. Now, surely some good and lasting work 
has been thus dono, and seed sown by these means, which may yet 
n^pring up in the hearts of men. 

<< But 1 will by no means peril the results of missions on any 
mere statistics. Not that I have any doubt as to the care aud 
honesty with which these have been furnished or collected, bui 
because of the impossibility of obtaining by this method a just 
impression of what has been actually acf‘.omplished by Christian 
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missions. To some they would soom to prove too much, unless 
the races, the districts, the beliefs out of which tho conversions 
have come are taken into account, along with tho intolligonco and 
character of the converts. To most they might prove less than 
they are capable of proving, as they afford no evidence of the 
indirect results of missions, or of what is being more and more 
eiiected by them on the whole tone and spirit of Hindoo society, 
as preparatory to deeper and more extensive ultimate results. 
Nevertheless, the more the real value of the work which has been 
accomplished is judged of by the individual history of those re- 
turned as converts, making every deduction which can with fair- 
ness be demanded for want of knowledge, want of moral strength, 
or want of influence, there yet remains such a number of native 
converts of intelligence and thorough sincerity, such a number of 
native Christian clergy of aeq^uirements, mental power, and elo- 
quence, and of strength of convictions and practical pioty, as com- 
mands the respect of even educated and high-caste Hindoos. Such 
facts disprove, at least, the bold assertions of those who allege that 
missions have done nothing in India. One fact, most creditable 
to native Christians, ought not to be forgotten by us —that of the 
two thousand involved in the troubles of tho Mutiny, all proved 
loyal, six only apostatised, and even they afterwards roturnod. 

But in estimating the present condition of India with roforonce 
to the probable overthrow of its false religions, and tho substitu- 
tion for them of a living Christianity, we must look at India an a 
wJiole. Now, we are all aware of the vast changes which have 
taken place during a comparatively recent period in most of those 
customs, which, though strictly religious according to tho views of 
the Brahmans, are now prohibited by law, and have passed, or 
are rapidly passing, away in practice — such as Suttoe, infanticide, 
the self-tortures and deaths of fanatics at gi*oat idol-festivals, &o. 
We know, too, of other reforms which must bo in the end success- 
ful, such as those affecting tho marriage of widows, polygamy, tho 
education of females, &o. Such facts indicate groat chaugos in 
public opinion^ and that the tide of thought has turned, and is 
slowly but surely rising, soon to float off or immerse all the idols 
of India, In truth, the whole intelligent and informed mind of 
India, native and European, is convinced, and multitudes within a 
wider circle more than suspect, that, Como what may in its plaooy 
idolatry is doomed. The poor and ignorant millions will bo tho 
last to perceive any such revolution. They will continue to visit 
and bathe in their old muddy stream, as their ancestors have done 
daring vast ages, wondering at ffrst why those whom they have 
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been tanght to follow as their religious guides have left its baxiks, 
and drink no more of its waters, wondering most of all when at 
last they discover these waters to be dried up. Others of a higher 
intelligence may endeavour for a while to purify them, or to give 
a symbolic and spiritual meaning to the very mud and filth which 
cannot be separated from them. Men of greater learning and finer 
spiiutual mould will seek to drink from those purer fountains that 
bubble up in the distant heights of their own Yedas, at the water- 
shed of so many holy streams, and ere these have become contami- 
nated with the more earthy mixtures of the lower valleys. But all 
are doomed. For neither the filthy and symbolic stream of the 
Puranas, nor the purer fountain of the Yedas alone, can satisfy 
the thirst of the heart of man, more especially when it has once 
tasted the waters of life as brought to us by Jesus Christ : or, to 
change the simile, although the transition between the old and 
new may be a wide expanse of desert filled up with strange 
mirages, fantastic forms, and barren wastes, yet whether this 
generation or another may reach the Land of Promise flowing with 
milk and honey, the people must now leave Egypt with its idols, 
and in spite of murmurings, regrets, and rebellions, can return to 
it no more. 

When I thus speak of the destruction of Hindooism, I am far 
from attributing this result solely to the efforts of missionaries, 
though these have not only taken a most worthy share in the 
work of destruction, but have also laboured at the more difiicult 
and more important work of construction. The whole varied and 
combined forces of Western civilisation must be taken into account. 
The indomitable power of England, with the extension of its 
government and the justice of its administration, has, in spite of 
every drawback that can be charged against it, largely contributed 
to this result. So also, in their own way, have railroads and tele- 
graphs, helping to unite even outwardly the people and the several 
parts of India to each other, and all to Europe. The light which 
has been shed by the Oriental scholars of Europe upon the sacred 
books and ancient literature of the Hindoos, has been an incal- 
culable advantage to the missionary, and to all who wish to 
understand and to instruct the people of India. But nothing has 
so directly and rapidly told upon their intellectual and moral history 
as the education which they owe solely to European wisdom and 
energy. The waveJine which marks its flow, marks also the ebb 
of idolatry. This influence will be more easily appreciated when 
it is remembered that 3,080,000 Hindoos and about 90,000 Mo- 
hammedans attend Government schools, and upwards of 40,000 
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of these attend schools which educate up to a University entrance 
standard, in which English is a branch of o^camitiiatiou. Those 
schools have been found fault with because they do not directly 
teach religion. It has been said that they practically make all 
their pupils mere Deists. But apart from tho (lilHcultios which 
attend any attempt on the part of G-ovcrnmoiit to do more, even 
were it to assume the grave responsibility of d(doriuiniiig what 
system of theology should be taught, and of selecting the men to 
teach it, yet surely Deism is a great advance on llindooisni. If a 
man occupies a position half-way between the valley and the 
mountain-top, that alone cannot determine whether ho is ascend- 
ing or descending. We must know the point from which he has 
started on his journey. Thus departing from tho low level of tho 
Puranas, it seems to me that the Hindoo pupil who has reached 
the Theism of even the Vedas only, has ascended towards tho purer 
and far-seeing heights of Christian revelation. Anyhow, tho fact 
is certain, whatever be the ultimate results, that education itself, 
which opens up a new world to the native eye, has destroyed his 
old world as a system of religious belief. 

“ I know few things, indeed, which strike one more who for the 
first time comes into contact with an educated native, than hoaritig 
him converse in the purest Plnglish on subjects and in a niatmor 
which are associated, not with oriental dross and fiuiturcs, but 
with all that is cultivated and refined at homo. You fool at on<‘.o 
that hero at least is a way opened up for communication by the 
mighty power of a common language, and of a mind ho trained 
and taught as to he able thoroughly to comprehend and discuss all 
we wish to teach or explain. Tho traveller somotimes accidentally 
meets with other evidences of tho silent but ollbctivo infliumct^H of 
English education. I remember, for example, visiting with my ^ 
friend a heathen temple in Southern India. It was a groat day, 
on which festive crowds had assembled to do honour to a famous ' 
Guru. There were some thousands within and without the fconipU^. 
While seeking to obtain an entrance, wo wore surrounded by m 
eager and inquisitive crowd, but civil and courteous, as wo ever 
found the natives to be. Soon we wore addressed in go(Kl I^lnglisii 
by a native, and then by about a do^oii more who wore taking 
part in the ceremonies of tho place. After some conversation [ 
asked them, the crowd beyond this inner circle listening to but not 
comprehending us, whether they bolieved in all this id<»lairy ? 
One, speaking for tho rest, said, ' Wo do.’ Hut ivom his Ktnile 
and knowing the effects of such education an ho had ovidunily 
acquired, 1 said kindly to him, * My friond, 1 candidly tell you 
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that I don’t think you believe a bit of it.’ He laughed, and said, 
‘ You are right, sir, we believe nothing ! ’ ‘ What ? ’ I asked ; 

‘ nothing ? not even your own existence ? ’ ‘Oh yes, we believe 
that,’ he replied, ‘ And no existence higher than your own ? ’ I 
continued to inquire. ‘ Yes,’ he said, * we believe in a great 
God who has created all things.’ ‘ But if so, why then this 
idolatry?’ I asked again. ‘We wish to honour our fathers,’ 
said another of the group to my question. On which the first 
speaker addressed his countryman, saying, ‘ What did your fathers 
ever do for you ? Did they give you the steam-engine, or 
the railway, or the telegraph ? ’ Then turning to me, he said, 
with a smile, ‘Though we must keep up and cannot forsake 
these national customs while they exist in our country, and our 
people believe in them, yet, if you educate the peoiDle they will 
give them up of themselves, and so they will pass away.* What- 
ever may have been the intention of the speaker, I believe this 
conversation gives a fair impression, not of the deepest and most 
earnest minds in Hindostan, but of the mind of the ordinary pupil 
who has received an English education, though little more. It is 
thus, however, that all things are working together for the ultimate 
conversion of India to the truth and life of Christianity under 
Him who is the Head of all things to His Church. 

“ In endeavouring to sketch, however rapidly and imperfectly, the 
general results of all the combined forces I have alluded to, I must 
not omit to notice the religious school of the Brahmo Somaj. The 
educated and more enlightened Hindoos occupy almost eveiy 
position of religious belief between that of a little less than pure 
Brahmanism and a litilo less than pure Christianity. Some defend 
idolatry as being a mere outward symbolic worship of the one 
God everywhoro the same, and also as a national custom ; and, 
without opposing Christianity, they would have it remain as one of 
many other religions, asking, as has been done indignantly and in 
tbe name of ‘ Christianity which preaches love to one’s enemies,’ 
‘ Why should the God of Jesus Christ be at daggers-drawing with 
the Gods of heathendom?” Others are more enlightened and 
more sincere. Of these, the greatest undoubtedly was the late 
llajah Bam ohun Boy, one of the most learned and accomplished 
mon in Ir ^la. In order to obtain a religion at once true and 
national, he foil back on the Vedas as embodying a pure Mono- 
theism, rejecting at the same time the authority of all later Hindoo 
books, however vcuerablo, Irom the heroic Mahabharat and llama- 
yana down to the Puranas. He did not, however, despise or reject 
the Now Testament, but gathered from it and published ‘ The 
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Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Happiness,’ flo called his Church, —* 
for his followers wore organised into a soch^ty which mot for wor- 
ship, — * The Jirahmo ’ (the neuter impersonal name for tho supreme) 
‘Shabha,’ now changed into ‘Bomaj,* or asHombly. Tho posi- 
tion thus occupied by tho Bajah is yet to a largo extent maintained 
by tho representatives of the old Hindoo Conservative inirty, 
whether their Church is called tho * Veda Soinaj,’ or * Prathana 
Somaj.’ But the Vedas having been found untenablo by others, 
as tending necessarily to pure Pantheism, a religious system with 
better foundations was accordingly sought for, and ufLor in vain 
endeavouiing to discover it in * Nature,* or to evolve it from 
‘ Intuition,’ the new movement has, under the guidance of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, approached Christianity. After having 
heard that distinguished man preach, and having seen tho response 
given to his teaching by his splendid audience, numbering tho 
most enlightened natives as well as Europeans in Calcutta, and 
after having had a very pleasing conversation with him, I cannot 
hut indulge the hope, from his sinoority, his earnestness, as well 
as from his logic, that in the end he will bo led to accept tho 
whole truth as it is in Jesus. But of one thing I fool profoundly 
convinced, that the Brahma Somaj, which numbers thousands of 
adherents, is to be attributed indirectly to tho teaching and la})ourB 
of Christian missionaries ; and its existence, in spite of all L iiavo 
read and heard against it, brightens my hopes of India’s future. 

“ I would here remind you of facts in the history of tho 
Church in past ages as worthy of being romemborod, in order to 
modify the eager desires of the too sanguine as to irnmodiaio 
results, and to cheer the hopes of tho too desponding as to 
future results, as well as to chock tho rash conclusions of those 
who, arguing from the past history of a few years, proplu^sy no 
results at all in the ages to como* As signs of tho pre^gress of 
that religion which, through the seed of Abraham, was in tho end 
to bless, and is now blessing all nations, what conversions, 
let me ask, were made from tho days of Abraham to tho Kxodus ? 
How many during the long night in Egypt ? Yet, each of these 
intervals represents a period as long as what sc^paratos us from tho 
day when the first Englishman visited tlie shores of India, or 
when the Church sprang into ronowod life at the Uoformation. 
What, again, of results during tho bri(»f period, yet so full of 
teaching, under Moses, aecompaniod by such mighty signs and 
wonders, when the Church was in tho wilderness V Why, on 
entering the land of promise, two men only ropresonted the faith 
of all who had left idolatrous Egypt ? And yet, when it looked 
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as if all was lost, God spake these words, ‘ As truly as I live, 
all the earth shall be filled with the glory ol the Lord.’ Recollect, 
too, what long periods of confusion and darkness followed the 
settlement of the tribes in Palestine. The experiment, if I may 
so call it, seemed to have utterly failed of educating a peculiar 
people, and so preparing it for the ulterior work of converting the 
world. That chosen race ended in captivity in the country from 
whence Abraham, its father, began in faith, his journey fourteen 
centuries before. Nevertheless, that race did its work at last I 
The first forms of its religious faith yet live, being cleansed from 
all idolatry since the time of the Captivity, but since that time 
only; and Christianity, as its flower and fruit, lives, and, after 
marvellous and strange vicissitudes, is grown into a mighty tree 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, and which is 
destined to be the one tree of life for the whole world. And so 
this feature in history constantly repeats itself — a time of activity 
and repose, of winter vmd summer, of sleep and waking, of death 
and resurrection ; a time of long and varied preparations, with not 
unfrequently very rapid fulfilments, like sudden outbursts of a long- 
seething flood, or volcano ; while these fulfilments become again 
beginnings of a new and as varied a course in history, ever accu- 
mulating blessings for the whole family of man. 

Having thus spoken generally of missions in India and their 
results, 1 must proceed more particularly to the consideration of 
the various methods adopted by missionaries for Christianising the 
Hindoos. 

But, before we can reply satisfactorily to the question regarding 
means, we must first have a still clearer apprehension of the nature 
of the end to be attained by them, involving some knowledge of 
the Hindoo religion as a system of belief and of social life. If we 
do so, we shall soon learn that we cannot, as is too often done, 
class Hindoos with other heathens (whether in India or beyond 
its shores), nor argue from what has been done by this or that 
instrumentality in the Sandwich Islands, for example, or in Africa, 
Burmah, or even Tinnevelly, that the same instrumentality will 
necessarily be as effectual in Calcutta or Benares. It is admitted, 
of course, that among all races and in all countries the Truth, as 
revealed by Jesus Christ, is the one grand means of Christian- 
ising thorn ; but the practical question before us is. What is the 
best way of communicating this truth in certain given circum 
stances? Now, to obtain the true answer to this questiuu 
necessitates other questions regarding the character, habits, and 
beliefs of the people we have to deal with, and regarding those 
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peculiar circumstances, within and without, in which they are 
placed, which must matorially atfect their reception of Christian 
doctrine and life. 

With the risk, therefore, of repeating to some extent what, as 
bearing on other parts of my subject, I have already alluded to, 
let me direct your attention more particularly and more fully than 
1 have yet done to some of those charactoriKtics of the Hindoos 
which distinguish them from every other peoplo in India or in the 
world. Observo, in the first place, that they are a distinct raco- 
1 have already said that various meos make up the population of the 
great continent of Hindostan. The Hindoo belongs to that Indo- 
Crormamc or Aryan stream of which we ourselves are a branch, and 
which has flowed over the world. It entered India from the north- 
west, and advanced, dnring long ages of the far past, towards its 
southern plains. It found there other and older races, who either 
fled to the mountains and jungles to maintain tboir freedom, or 
were conquered and degraded into Sudras or Pariahs, without 
caste or social position. Those Aryans, like a lava flood, poured 
themselves over the land, breaking through the older formations, 
overlying them or surrounding thorn, but never utterly obliterating 
or absorbing thorn. How it is not with those aboriginal races — 
who, though probably once possessing a higluu’ civilisation, are 
now comparative savages, and have religions peculiar to them- 
selves, such as the Bheels, Ebonds, Bantals, Coles, d;c. — that wo 
have at jpresent to do ; nor yet with races of low caste or no 
caste, like the Shanars of Tinnevelly, the Mairs of Ahmodtiugger, 
or the lower population still of Chamba. But it is of this Hindoo 
race, whose religion is Brahmanism, and whhdi, above all others, 
constitute tlu people of India, numbering about a hundred and iifly 
millions of its inhabitants — it is of thorn only X at ])roHent speak ; 
for if they were Christianised, India practically would bo so, hut 
not otherwise. That lofty, unbending portion of the community, 
the Mohammedan, numbering twenty millions, is not within the 
scope of my present argument. 

Secondly, we must not forget that this Hindoo poo))lo roprosont 
a remarkable civilisation, which they have inlioritod from u time 
when earth was young. They possess a language (the Hanscrit, 
the earliest cultivated) which scholars toil us is the fullest, the 
most flexible and musical in existence, to which (Irook, although 
its child, is immensely inferior ; which is capable, as no other is, 
of expressing the subtlest thoughts of the metaphysician, and the 
most shadowy and transient gleams of the jioot. Iii that language 
fhe Hindoos produced a heroic and philosoidiic poetry, oimtuiioi 
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before the Christian era, which even now holds a foremost place 
in the literature of the world. It has been asserted — I know 
not on what authority— that they were proficient in astronomy 
long ere its very name was mentioned by the Greeks ; and that 
in comparatively recent times they solved problems in algebra 
which not until centuries afterwards dawned on the acutest minds of 
modern Europe. When we add to this a structure of society — to 
which I shall immediately allude — so compact as to have held 
together for more than two thousand years, we must feel admira- 
tion, if not for their physical, at least for their intellectual powers, 
and acknowledge that we have here no rude or savage people, 
but a highly cultivated and deeply interesting portion of the 
human family. 

Thirdly, we must consider the religion of the Hindoos, both as 
a creed and as a social system, with its effects on their general 
temperament and habits of life, 

“ The Hindoo religion, like Judaism and Christianity, is one 
which has survived the revolutions of long ages. The religions 
of the Greeks and Bomans, of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
Assyrians, with many others, are to us as fossils of a dead world. 
Hindooism, older than those, still exists as a power affecting the 
destinies of teeming millions. We can gaze upon it as a living 
specimen of one out of many of the monster forms which once 
inhabited the globe. Unlike all those extinct religions, it has its 
sacred books, and 1 doubt not that to this wiitten word it greatly 
owes its preservation. Those books have been written at intervals 
representing vast periods of history. The Vedas, at once the 
most ancient and the most pure and lofty, date as far back, 
possibly, as the time of Moses, and contain many true and sublime 
ideas of a Divine Being without any trace of the peculiarities of 
Brahmanism — nay, declaring positively that ‘ there is no distinction 
of castes.’ The great collection of the Puranas was compiled in 
the middle ages of our ora, and forms the real everyday * Bible *. 
of the everyday religion of Hindoos, the Vedas being now known 
to and road by only a few learned pundits, and having from the 
first been a forbidden book to all except the priesthood. Now, 
these Puranas are one mass of follies and immoralities, of dream- 
ing pantheism, of degrading and disgusting idolatry. 

** Mr. Wheeler, in his recently published volume, the first of his 
* History of India,’ thus writes of the great epics of Maha Bharata, 
or the great war of Bharata, and tho Bamdyaiia, or ^ Advontuios 
of Edma,' with thoir present iniluonco on the Hindoos. It is his 
opinion, I may state, that while the events recorded in these epics 
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belong to tho Vodic period, tboir composition belongs to the Brah- 
manio ago, when casto was introduced, a now religion ostablisbed, 
and tho Brahmans had formed thoniHclves into a poworful ocole- 
siastical hiomreby, and when, instead of tho old Vodic gods and 
forms of faith, Brahma, Vishnu, and Biva took their place. Those 
epics arc, practically, to the Hindoos, religious poems, and con- 
sequently arc tho most powoiful and popular props to Brahman- 
ism. * Few Hindoos,* writes Mr, Wheolor, ‘ may perhaps be 
acquainted with tho whole of those epics, and none have ventured 
to subject them to a critical analysis and investigation ; yot their 
influence upon tho masses of tho people is beyond calculation, and 
inflnitely greater and more universal than tho infliicnoo of tho 
Bible over modern Europe. Tho loading incidents atul scones are 
familiar to tho Hindoos from childhood. They are frequently 
represented at village festivals, whilst the stories are ohantcul about 
at almost every social gathering, and indeed form the leading topic 
of conversation amongst Hindoos generally, and especially amongst 
those who have passed the meridian of life. In a word, these poems 
are to the Hindoos all that the Library, the Newspaper, and the 
Bible are to the European; whilst the books thomsolvos are 
regarded with a superstitious revorenco, which far exceeds that 
which has ever been accorded to any other revelation i*eal or 
supposed. To this day it is the common belief that to pornse or 
merely to listen to the perusal of tho Maha Bharata or Ilamayana, 
will insure prosperity in this world and eternal hap[)inosH hero- 
after.* Now, making every allowance for (what appears to mo to 
be) the exaggerated terms in which Mr. Whoelor doscribos the 
comparative influence of the Bible and those * Scriptures,* 
there can be no doubt that, as far as India is concerned, he is 
correct. 

*• This religion, as embodied in its Sacred Books, affords the 
widest scope for the indulgence of every phase of human thought, 
sentiment, and passion; furnishing as it does in the Vodic hymns 
and poetry an atmosphere so rare, and prosoiitlng su<di shadowy 
heights of speculation, as to tempt tho most ambitious wing to put 
forth its powers to gain their summits ; and furnislung in the 
Puranas the vilest mire, whore tho fllthiost and uiost obscono may 
wallow. Among its disciples, tho dreamy ascetic, labouring to 
emancipate his spirit by pure meditaiiou and the doHtriKJtion of tlu» 
material flesh, and the profound scholar, rare though he be, 
nourishing his intellectual life by tho abstract themes and endlesH 
speculative questions suggested by his creed, may meet with the 
disgusting faquoer or yogi, with the ignorant miJliens who care ior 
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notbing but a round of dead superstitious observances, or mth the 
cunning or depraved crew who indulge in the vilest practices as the 
natural results of their heathen principles. 

** Lastly, it is in its social aspects, as already hinted, that 
Brahmanism manifests its intense, comprehensive, and tyrannous 
power. Its system of caste presents to us a feature in the organi- 
zation of human beings unparalleled in history. It must not be 
mistaken for a mere aristocratic arrangement, as accidental to or 
lying outside of Brahmanism, but it is an essential element of its 
very being. It is quite true, as I have said, and the fact is of 
importance, that the Yedas know nothing of it; but then the 
people know not the Vedas, and those who do conceal or pervert 
thoir teaching. According to the existing and, as long as Brah- 
manism lives, unalterable belief of the people, the streams of caste, 
flowing side by side but never mingling, are traced up to the very 
fountain of Deity; or, to change the simile, each great caste 
is believed to be a development of the very body of Brahma the 
Creator, and is mystically united to him as parts of his very flesh 
and bones. Hence no one can become a Hindoo in religion who 
is not one by birth ; nor can any member belonging to this divine 
body break his caste without thereby becoming dead, as a limb 
amputated from living communion with the source of life, and 
therefore to be thrown away as a curse, a reproach — a polluted, 
horrible thing, to be hated and disowned. Marvellous, indeed, are 
the power and endurance of such an organization as this, that can 
dominate over all tboso political and social changes which, in other 
respects, alter the relative position of its possessors as to wealth or 
rank, whether in the army or in the civil service. 

<< But Brahmanism doos more than make each man a member of 
this compact mass. Having fixed him there, it holds him fast, and 
governs him as a mere thing in which no personality, and con- 
sequently no will, is recognised, save that measure which is 
required to consent to the destruction of his being, or its subordi- 
nation, at least, to a system of mechanical rules that fashion his 
whole inward and outward lifo. As far almost as it is possible to 
conceive, that life is m everything and every day the obedient slave 
of ' religion ; ’ not, of course, in the sense which we attach to the 
expression — that of all things being done, endured, or enjoyed in a 
right spirit, or according to the rule of eternal righteousness 
towards God and man — but according to fixed authoritative rules, 
professing to embrace the whole life, obedience to which is as 
mechanical as can be yielded by a human being. For to the 
religious Hindoo all that is to be believed and done on earth is 
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revoalod, and as such is ohligatory. All tho arts and scioncos ; 
the methods of every trade ; tho manifold duties inemnbont on the 
architect, the mason, tho carpenter, or tho uxushdan, atid on the 
member of tho family or community — what ought to bo done upon 
ordinary days and on holy days ; in youth, in manhood, and in old 
age ; in health and sickness, and in tho hour of death \ and what 
ought to be done for those who are dead. Eulos are prescribed to 
him as a sinner or a saint, in joy or in sorrow ; directing him how 
to act towards superiors, infeiiors, and equals ; towards priests and 
princes ; towards all men on earth, and towards all tho gods on 
earth and in the heavens. No polype, in the vast gelatinous mass 
which contributes to the building up of a great island from tho 
deep, can be more a part of that mysterious whole than an orthodox 
Hindoo is of this marvellous religious brotherhood. His indivi- 
duality is lost. His conscience, will, and aifoctionB are in the 
strong grasp of habits and customs sanctioned by Divine authority, 
consecrated by the faith of his race, and made venerable by a 
hoary antiquity. And, what might seem very strange to us if we 
could not point to parallel phases of human nature within even the 
Church of Christ, this slavery is not disliked or felt to be a heavy 
burden — a < bondage to the elements of tho woild * — but, on tho 
contrary, is clung to with a desperate tenacity. Q’ho elements 
which give this undying vigour to caste may possibly bo found not 
chiefly in sloth and indifference, or in tho supx>OKod dolivoranco 
which it affords from the irksome sense of personal responsibility, 
but in its recognition of two groat principles in social life, which, 
though in this case perverted, are adjusted by tho Christian croud 
and a true Christian Church ; the first, that our place in tho world 
is assigned to us by Divine sovereignty ; and tho second, that tho 
co-operation and sympathy of a brotherhood are CBsontial to our 
usefulness and happiness in the world. Whatover bo the secret of 
its strength, it is profoundly interesting to gas^o on this gigatttio 
system existing like tho Great Pyramid — each stone in its plaoe, 
firmly cemented into the vast whole, towering over the arid plain, 
defying hitherto tho attacks of time, whicdi dcHtroys nil that is 
perishable — an object of wonder because of its magnitude and 
power of endurance, yet hollow-hearted withal, and prcservlug 
only the dust of ages. 

‘‘And yet even this tremendous systom of caste is not wholly 
antagonistic to the efforts of tho Christian Chundi, Its very 
strength may at last prove its weakness. If on the side of wrong 
it ‘ moveth all together if it move at all,’ it may do so also on the 
side of right. Lot tho wall bo so far sapped that it must fall, it 
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will do so, not by crumbling down in minute fragments, or even in 
separate masses, but as a whole. If the great army mutinies 
against Brahmanism, it will desert, not in units, but en masse. 

“ It is with this system that we have in the mean time to deal ; 
and it may well nerve a Christian’s courage, and make him examine 
his weapons, test his armour, and carefully calculate his resources 
ol power and patience, of faith and love, ere he enters, with a zeal 
which can be vindicated and a hope that will not be put to shame, 
on the grand enterprise of substituting pure Christianity in its 
place. I hesitate not to express the opinion that no such battle 
has ever before been given to the Church of God to fight since 
history began, and that no victory, if gained, will be followed by 
greater consequences. It seems to me as if the spiritual conquest 
of India was a work reserved for these latter days to accomplish, 
because requiring all the previous dear-bought experiences of the 
Church, and all the preliminary education of the world, and that, 
when aooumplished — as by the help of the living Christ it shall I — 
it will be a very Armageddon ; the last great battle against every 
form of unbelief, the last fortress of the enemy stormed, the last 
victory gained as necessary to secure the unimpeded progress and 
the final triumph of the world’s regeneration I 

^^In these statements regarding Brahmanism I have said nothing 
of its eifocts upon the morals of the people, although this is a most 
important aspect of it, not only as producing habits congenial to 
human dopravity, but as raising the most formidable obstacles 
agamst the reception of Christianity even as a pure and uncom- 
promising system of morals. Not that we would charge the actual 
vices of a people to their religion, unless, as in the case before us, 
those could be proved to be the necessary and legitimate con- 
sequoncos of faith in its teaching, and of obedience to its enjoined 
observances and practices. As far, indeed, as the observation of 
the ordinary traveller goes, I am hound to say, as the result of our 
own very limited experience, that nothing meets the eye or ear in 
any way ofibnsive to good manners throughout India, not even in 
its temples, unless it be in symbols for worship to which I cannot 
allttdo, and the infiuonce of which on the worshippers it is didicult 
for any stranger to determine, not knowing even how far their 
significance is understood by the multitude. I must therefore refer 
to others better acquainted with India to say what its moral 
condition is as flowing positively from its religion. But I have no 
doubt whatever myself, from all I havo heard, that, except where 
affected by European influence, it is, among both Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, as a rule, far below what is generally supposed 
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In spite of that amount of morJility, and the play of those affeclions 
among Iriends and tho members of the family, without which 
society could not hang together ; and while 1 refuse to believe that 
there are not, among such a mass of human beings, some true 
light and hfo received from Him who is the Father of light, in ways 
we wot not of and may never discover ; yet I have no doubt that 
the desciiption of heathendom as existing in the latter period 
of Roman life, and as described by Bt. Paul in the beginning of his 
Epistle to the Romans, is truo to a fearful extent of India. Facts, 
besides, have come out in trials showing how ' religion,’ so culled, 
may become the source of the most hidoous abominations, for 
which it is righteously chargoahlo* Immortal man is seldom so 
degraded as not to seek some apparently good reason, and in the 
holy name of religion too, for doing the worst things* Thus tho 
Thug strangles his victim as he prays to the goddess of murder ; 
and the member of a hereditary band of robbers consecrates his 
services to the goddess of rapine. 

But enough has been said to give some idea of Brahmanism, and 
we are thus better prepared to entertain tho question as to the 
mmm by which it can bo destroyed, and Ohristianity, with its 
truth, holiness, brotherhood, and peace, tako its place. 

“ As to the question of I assume that, as a Chni'’ch of 

Christ, we are at liberty to adopt any moans whatever, in consiHt- 
enoy with the spirit of the Gospel and the holy ends wo have in 
view, which, according to our knowledge as derived from tho 
Word of God, interpreted by sound judgment and oxporiejico, wo 
believe best calculated to accomplish those ends. Tho example of 
the Apostles as recorded in the Book of Acts, that misHionary 
history of the early Church, and in tho letters of tho groat mis- 
sionary St. Paul, however procious to us and invaluable as a 
repository of facts and principlos, can never bind iis to adopt the 
very same methods in our day in India, if it wore oven poHKible for 
us to do so, as were adopted by tho Apostles in the Asia Minor or 
Europe of their day, unless it can bo shown that tho fudilH in both 
oases are so far similar as to admit of a similar mode ot cultivation 
in order to secure that crop which the Christian nuKHionaricH of 
every age desire and labour to obtain. St. Paul had nothing like 
the heathenism of India, in its social aspects or vast extent, to deal 
with. But we shall be follow-labourers with him if we understand 
his ' ways,’ ' manner of life,’ and possess his spirit. Let us only, 
as far as possible, endeavour to share what, without irreverenoo 
for his inspired authority, I may venture to call his grand compre- 
hensive common-sense — ^his clear eye in discerning the real plan of 
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battlo, and all that was essential to success — ^his firm and unfal- 
tering march to the centre of the enemy’s position, in the best way 
practicable in the given place and time — his determination to 
become all things to all men, limited only, yet expanded also, by 
the holy and unselfish aim of ‘ gaining some,’ not to himself, but 
to Christ ; and, in doing so, we shall not miss the best methods of 
Chnstiauising India. Right men will make the right methods. 

“ lu reviewing the various mission agencies at work in India, we 
may at once lay aside the consideration of minor methods — such, 
for example, as that of orphanages, male and female : for, whatever 
blessings may be bestowed by them as charitable institutions, 
or whatever advantages — and there are many such — may be 
derived from them as furnishing Christian teachers for male, and, 
above all, for female schools ; and colporteurs or catechists, to aid 
missionaries; or as providing wives for Christian converts, who 
could neither seek nor obtain any alliances from among the 
* castes;* — ^nevertheless, those institutions, however multiplied 
and however successful, cannot, in my opinion, tell on the ultimate 
conversion of the bulk of the Hindoos proper, more than so many 
orphans taken from Europe would do if trained and taught in the 
same way. 1 am not to be understood as objecting to orphanages, 
more especially when they are, as with us, generously supported 
by the contributions of the young at home, and not paid for out 
of the general funds of the Mission. Yet I would not have you 
attach undue importance to the baptism of orphans as telling 
upon Hindooism, or to weigh their number — as, alas! I have 
hoard done in Scotland — against those connected with our great 
educational institutic nCi to the disparagement of the latter as 
compared with the former- It seems to me that it would be just 
as wise as if, in soekiug to convert the Jews, we imagined that the 
baptism of any number of orphan Jews within a charitable house 
of refuge would tell as much on Judaism as the education of a 
thousand intelligent young Rabbis in a Christian college, if such a 
blessing wore possible, in the intensely bigoted towns of Saphet or 
Tiberias. 

Nor need I discuss here what has been or what maybe accom- 
plished by the dissemination of the Bible and an efiective Christian 
literature, and other similar details of mission work, the excellence 
of which is obvious and admitted, but I will confine myself to wbat 
have been called tho preaching and the teaching systems, protest- 
ing, however, against this erroneous classification, and accepting it 
only as the best at hand. 

When wo speak of preaching the Gospel to the natives of India^ 
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I exdlarlo thoBo who have received an odneution, for as 

regards preaching to tham thox'o can bo no doubt or question. Nor 
by pmwMng do I mean the gmng of adtlressoH in ehurehos to 
native congregations, but addressing all who will lu»ar, wliether in 
the streets, bazaars, or anywhoi'o else. And unquestionably tboro 
are dilficultios in the way of thus preaching which are not, I tliink, 
sulhciontly weighed by friouds of missions at homo. Wo must, for 
example, dispel the idea tliat an evangelist, wlicn addn»Hsing ])er- 
sons in the stroets of a city in heathen India, is ongaging in a 
work — except in its more outward aspects — like that of an * evan- 
gelist’ preaching in the streets or Helds at homo to those ignorant 
of the Gospel — although, in passing, I may express my conviction 
that evon at homo such eHbrts are more unavailing than is sup- 
posed, where there has boon no previous instruction of some kind. 
Outdoor preaching in India, as it often is at home, is almost uni- 
versally addressed to passing and ever-changing crowds, xiot one of 
whom possibly ever heard such an address before, or will hoar even 
this one calmly to the end, or ever hoar another. In no case, more- 
over, will the educated and iuHaeutial classes listen to such 
preaching. Oonsider, also, the almost utter impossibility of giving, 
in the most favourable circumstances, by thoHo moans, anything 
like a true idea of the simplest facts of the Christian religion ; 
while to treat of its evidences is, of course, out of the question. 
Should the evangelist adopt another method by (Urcxdly appealing 
to the moral instincts of his hearers, to the wants of tluur innnortal 
nature, to their conscienco, their sense of responHtbility, or to their 
eternal hopes and fears, seeking thus to rouse the will to action, 
where, we ask, are all those subjective conditions, nocossary for 
the reception of the truth, to be found in hearers saturated through 
their whole being since childhood with all that must weakiui, per- 
vert, deaden, and almost annihilate what wo assume must exist in 
them BO as to respond at once to truth so revoah^d 

‘‘These difficulties are immensely increased when lourn, more- 
over, that there is not a single term which can Ixi used in preaching 
the Gospel, by the evangelist who is most master of the language 
and can select the choicest words and nicest expre^ssions, but has 
fixed and definite though false ideas attached to it in the familiar 
theological vocabulary of his audionoe ; nor can it he transp(»sed 
by his hearer, without long and patient offorts, into the totally 
opposite and Christian ideas attached to the same term. SXo Hp(«ak 
of one God ; so will he ; but what ideas have we in common of 
His character and attributes, or even of His porsonality ami unity? 
We use the words $in, hofmmt ftUiummtf 
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vfcanialion, and so will he ; but each term represents to him an 
old and familiar falsehood which he understands, believes, and 
clings to, and which nils up Ms whole eye, blinding it to the per- 
ception of Gospel truths altogether different although expressed by 
the same terms. The uneducated thus not unfreq^uently confuse 
even the name of our Saviour, Yishu Khrishtaj with hhi Ehista, a 
companion of their god Elhristna ! If you fairly consider such 
difficulties as these, even you will also cease to wonder at the 
almost barren results from preaching alone to the genuine Hindoo 
as distinct from low caste or no caste— -and that the most earnest 
mon have failed to make any decided impression on the mass, any 
more than the rain or light of heaven do on the solid works of a 
fortress. One of the noblest and most devoted of men, Mr. Bowen, 
of Bombay, whom 1 heard thus preach, and who has done so for a 
quarter of a century, informed me, in his own humble, truthful 
way — and his case is not singular, except for its patience and 
earnestness — that, as far as he knew, he had never made one 
single convert. 

** But while, in trying to estimate the most likely means of com- 
municating a knowledge of Christianity to the Hindoos, 1 would 
have you fairly consider the difficulties in the way of preaching 
only, I would not have you suppose that I condemn it as useless, 
even although it has made few converts among thinking Hindoos 
apart from the co-operative power of education. I recognise it 
rather as among those influences which in very many ways pre- 
pare for the brighter day of harvest, by prompting inquiry, 
removing prejudices, accustoming people to the very terms of the 
Gospel, causing now ideas of truth to enter their minds in some 
form, however crude and defective, and by giving impressions of 
the moral worth and intellectual power of earnest and able mis- 
sionarioH who have come from afar, and who seek with so much 
uiiHoliishnofls, patience, and love to do good to their fellow-men. 
By all those moans we must also ever strive and hope to gain 
immediate results, as some preachers have done, in the conversion 
of Hinners towards God. Let us rejoice in believing that in pro- 
portion as education of every kind advances, it prepares a wider 
field for the preacher, if the seed he sows as * the Word’ is to be 
* understood ’ so as to be received * into the heart.’ 

*^It must, I think, be admitted that, up to the period at which 
Christian education was introduced as an essential element of mis- 
sionary labour among tho Hindoos, every attempt to make any 
broach in tho old fortress had failed. A remarkable illustration ol 
this fact is frankly given by the Abb6 Dubois. He was an able, 
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accomplished, earnest, and honest Homan Catholic missionary, 
who had laboured for a quarter of a century, living among the 
pooi'lo, and endeavouring to convert thorn. Ho published his 
volume in 1822, and in it gives tho results of his experituice, 
summed up in a single sentence — ‘ It is my decided opinion that, 
ander existing circumstances, there is no human possibility of con- 
verting the Hindoos to any sect of Christianity/ lie illustrates 
and confirms this conclusion by tho peculiaritios of tho Hindoo 
religion, and by the history of all missionary efforts down to his 
own day, including those of Xavier and the Jesuits. He also gives 
it as his opinion that, ^as long as we are unable to make an 
impression on the polishod part of the nation or the heads of public 
opinion — on the body of the Brahmins, in short — there remain but 
very faint hopes of propagating Christianity among tho Hindoos ; 
and as long as the only result of our labours shall be, as is at 
present the c^ise, to bring into our respective communions here 
and there a few desperate vagrants, outcasts, pariahs, house- 
keepers, beggars, and other persons of the lowest description, such 
results cannot fail to be detrimental to the interests of Christianity 
among a people who in all circumstances are ruled by tho force of 
custom and example, and are in no caso allowed to judge for 
themselves/ It is no answer to this picture that it tloscnbos the 
failure of Bomauism only ; for it holds equally true of every other 
effort made in the same direction and among tho same people. 
The Abb6 had no hope whatever of the difficulty ever luung mas- 
tered ; but thought the people, for their lies and abominations, 
were ‘ lying under an everlasting anathema/ 

It was shortly after this time that Christian education, although 
it had to some extent; boon adopted previously in Western India 
by the Americans, was systematically and vigorously begun in 
Bengal by the Church of Scotland as tho best moans of making an 
impression upon all castes, tho highest as well as tho lowest. 
This educational system, associated as it has bocotno with tho 
name of Scotland, is one of which our Church and country have 
reason to be proud, and will ever be coxinocted with the names of 
Dr, Inglis as having planned it, and Dr. Duff as having first carried 
it out. It is surely a presumption in its favour that every mxsAXon 
from Groat Britain which has to do with tho mmfi clan 9 of people, 
has now adopted, without one exception, tho same inothod as m 
essential part of its operations. 

Let me now endeavour to explain to tho inembors of tho <?hurch 
what we moan by the oducatiou system, as it is called, with 
some of the results at which it aims. 
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First of all, a secular education, so termed, though in this case 
inaccurately, is given in our missionary institutions equal to that 
given by any seminary in India. The importance and value of 
this fact arises from another — that education, especially in the 
knowledge of the English language and its literature, is the high- 
road to what is all in all in the estimation of a Hindoo — Prefer- 
menu The opening up of lucrative situations, and of important * 
civil offices in the gift of Government, and the passing a Univer- 
sity examination by every applicant for them, are thus linked to- 
gether, The privilege, moreover, of being presented as a candi- 
date for these examinations is confined to those schools or insti- 
tutions, missionary or others, which are ‘ affiliated * to the 
University or Board of Examiners in each Presidency town, which 
can be done only when they have proved their fitness to give the 
required education, and are willing to submit to Government 
inspection as far as their mere secular teaching is concerned. It 
is for this kind of education, and for these ends alone, that the 
Hindoo youth enters a mission school. I need hardly say that 
he has no desire to obtain by so doing any knowledge of Chris- 
tianity; his willingness to encounter which, arising not from 
courage — of which he has little or none — but from self-confidence 
in his ability to despise, if not its arguments, at least its infiuence. 
When a mission school is preferred to a Government one, it is 
probably owing to the fact that lower fees are charged in the 
former ; and, as 1 am also disposed to think, from the life and power 
and superior teaching necessarily imparted by educated mis- 
sionaries when they throw their whole soul into their work, in- 
spired by the high and unselfish aims which they have in view. 
Be this as it may, right missionaries can, by means of the school, 
mtire a largo and steady assemblage, day by day, of from 500 to 
.1,000 pupils, representing the very life of Hindoo society, eager to 
obtain education. 

While to impart this education is itself a boon, and an indirect 
means of doing much real good, yet by itself it is obviously not 
that Hnd of good which it is the ^stinct function of the Christian 
missionary to confer. His work is to teach men a saving know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, and so to reconcile them to their God. 
Hence instruction in the Bible as the record of God’s will revoalod 
to man specially through Jesus Christ, is an essential part of his 
work, and distinguishes his school from every other. The accept- 
ance on the part of the pupil of this direct Christian instruction, 
accompanied by all that can be done by the missionary to make 
it find an ontran(^o into the pupirs heart, and to keep possession 
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of it, is a sine qua 7ion of his boing received into the school, and 
is taken by him with his eyes open, 

** More teachinff, however, whether secular or Christian, docs not 
adequately express what is included in the idea of otUiratwn as 
aimed at by the intelligent and efficient missionary. Ills object is, 
by these and all other means in his powei* — by arguniout and 
appeal — ^by that whole personal iuilaence emanating £L*oin head 
and heart, from lip and eye — ^to educate the Hindoo mind out of 
all that is weak, perverted, false, and vain, into truth and reality 
as embodied in Christian faith and life. To do this involves, as I 
have tried to explain, a work requiring time and patience, the 
nicest handling, and the greatest force. To quicken a conMcionco 
almost dead ; to waken any sense of personal responsibility almost 
annihilated ; to give any strength to a will weak and powoidoss 
for all manly eAbrt and action ; to open the long-closed and unused 
spiritual eye, and train it to discern the unseen, * Him who is 
invisible ; ’ to inspire with a love of truth, or with a porooptlon, 
however faint, of the unworthiness and vileness of falsohoodi a 
soul which has never felt the sense of shame in lying, and seems 
almost to have lost the power of knowing what it means ; — this is 
the education which the missionary gives as preparatory to and 
accompanying the reception of Christianity. Ho has to ixuieirato 
through the drifting sands of centuries in order to roach wliat he 
believes lies deeper down, that huvuiniU/ which, however weak, is 
capable of being elevated as sui‘6 as the Son of God has boconm 
the Son of Man ! In seeking to do this thoro is no part of his 
work, the most common or the most secular, which cannot be 
turned by the skilful workman to account, * Every wise-hoavtod 
man in whom the Lord puts wisdom and undorHiaiiding ’ will thus 
« know how to work all manner of work for the sorvioe of the 
sanctuary.’ While everything is thus made subHorvi(»nt to the 
highest end, most unquestionably the Gospel itself, by the very 
ideas which it gives, through doctrine and precept, history and 
biography — above all, through the life, death, and resurrection of 
JoRus Christ — ^regarding the character of God and man, iK,*by lU 
own divine light, the most powerful means of opening and cdu^ 
eating the eye which is itself to see and appreciate this light. 
The Gospel, therefore, must ever accompany, as master and guide, 
every other kind of instrumentality omj)loyed in an e(hu*aii(mai 
Christian mission. 

Another object origiimlly contemplated by the»o institutions was 
to raise up a native wimstnj from ainong the converts, who should 
be able to oanry on the woi’k of ovangelisation among theii 
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brethren as no foreigners or temporary residents in the country 
could possibly do, and thus ultimately to obtain from among the 
people thomsolves that supply of missionaries which should per- 
manoiiUy meot the wants of the country. The advantages of such 
a class arc so obvious that I need do little more than allude to 
the subject. When India is Christianised it must be by her own 
people. We are strangers and foreigners, and, as far as we can 
discover, must ever be so. Nature decrees, < Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further.* Immigration and permanent settlement 
are for us impossible. Our work towards India must therefore be 
from without, and in order to quicken and develop from within 
hor own iudividualicy in a Christian form. At present we are 
singularly and almost profoundly ignorant of the inner life of the 
people of India, almost as much as if we had visited a different 
race in a different planet. We come into outward contact with 
thorn, but oceans of thought, feeling, association, habits, and 
beliefs separate us mentally, socially, and spiritually, until we can 
meot in the fellowship of a common Christianity as well as of a com- 
mon citizenship. It is thus evident that we must ultimately rely 
upon native ovangolists and pastors to educate the masess of the 
natives in the Christian religion, and to form them into a Christian 
Church. Every mothodi therefore, which can be devised for the 
raising up and thoroughly educating such men, suited to meet the 
various ranks and castes of Hindoo and Mohammedan society, the 
most loarnod as well as the most ignorant, should engage the most 
earnest attention of the Christian Church. At present we are but 
feeling our way towards this all-important end. 

You will now very naturally inquire how far our school system 
has succoodod, after having had a fair trial, in adding converts 
and native evangelists to the Christian Church. The results of 
Dr. Duff’s missionary schools may be taken as the most favourable 
oxamplo. Ho had the honour not only of boginning the system 
in Calcutta, but of carrying it on for the long period of thirty-five 
years ; for although ho loft the Church of Scotland and joined 
the Free Church in 1848, yet he continued his mission in other 
buildings with unabated vigour and unwearied zeal. He was 
assisted, moroover, by a staff of misBionarics who, in learning and 
ability, were worthy of their distinguished loader; so that the 
system, it must bo confessed, has hud the faii* 0 Bt possible trial, 
without interruption or weakness. Its agency, too, has always 
boon strong and onbetivo. The number of its principal and 
branch stations In. Bengal is 12, with £>1 Christian agents, in- 
cluding 4 ordained European miHHionai'ios ; an average attend- 
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ance of upwards of 8,000 scholars, malo and foxnalo. Two 
ordained native evangelists are employed, and 5 agents are 
engaged in vernacular preaching in the MofuKsil, or in * the 
country.’ Now, the number of converts since the beginning of 
the mission until the present year has boon 200. Not ono, 
as far as I can discover, is reported for last year. As to 
ordained missionaries, three only have boon contributed by the 
institution since its commencement. Tho same general results 
have been obtained from the institution at Madras and Bombay, 
hitherto conducted by as able, accomplished, and devoted mis- 
sionaries as have laboured in India. Tho names of the late John 
Anderson, of Madras, and of tho venerable and learned Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, whom God has spared to labour, will over bo asso- 
ciated with the history of missions in India. 

Looking only to such results as can bo expressed by more 
statistics, those I have given may possibly bo rocognisod as 
proofs of failure by one ignorant of India, or comparing them 
with those gathered from other telds of missionary labour. I 
might,* however, easily show the value of those results, and defemd 
them from the charge of insignificance, by showing tlio quality and 
infiuence of the converts who form the native chiirchcm coinuuited 
with that mission and with other mission schools in India, and 
thus prove the greatness of the victory by tlio dilliculiy of the 
battle, and the strength and importance of the poKition which it lias 
thus secured with reference to the final conquest of the land ; or 
1 might even compare the number of those couvoriH with the 
number of missionaries employed, as proving a sucookh equal to 
that of any other mission in similar circumstancos. Thii pttiting 
aside these and many other elements of a Huceess which, in my 
opinion, is unquestionable and romarkablis oven as tosttul by 
statistics, I could most conscioniiouHly defend it on a lower but 
sufficiently solid and hopeful ground. Wore its work oonfhuul to 
tho walls of the institution, and had it as yet novt>r made a ninglo 
convert, would it, I ask, in this case, however painful and <lis- 
appointmg it might be to the ardent and hop<irid nuHKituuiry or to 
tho Church, be unworthy of our coutinucul ccudUlence and un- 
faltering support ? I can anticqmto but <»ne rcjply by those who 
have at all comprohouded tho actual condition (»f Hitidoo society, 
even as I have tried to describe it, and tho naiurt^ and <Iiiri(*ulty of 
the work to bo done before its hoathonism can ho given up, and a 
genuine living Ohristianity substituted in its place. For realise if 
you can wbai the ofioct must be, as preparing the way for Ohrist- 
ianity, of thousands of youth nearly every year sent forth into 
socioly to occupy positions of trust and infiiumce from ttU the 
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mission scliools in India ; not a few of their pupils truly eon- 
verted to G-od, and all well instructed in Christianity, in its evi- 
dencoR, facts, and moral teaching ; the minds of all considerably 
enlightened, thoir knowledge and means of knowledge vastly 
incroasod, and thoir whole moral tone and feelings changed and 
elevated 1 I am compelled to reiterate the idea that the work thus 
done by the mission school is not the taking down a brick here or 
there from the beleaguered wall, but that of sapping it from below, 
until, like the walls of Jericho, and by the same Almighty power, 
though diifcrontly ap])liod, it falls in one groat ruin to the ground ; 
while at tho same time it is preparing the ground, digging the 
foundations, and gathering materials for building up a new living 
temple to tho Lord. 

In regard to tho raising up of a native ministry, that too may 
be pronounced a failure, if those who have been ordained are 
counted merely and not weighed. But that the dillcfcnt mission 
schools in India ham raised from among tljoir converts a most 
intolligoat, educated, and respected body of native clergy, cannot 
bo denied. I romoiubor a high caste native gentleman of wealth 
and education spoaking of one of those clorgy, and saying to mo, 

< that is a man whoso acquaintance you should, if possiblo, make. 
Ho was of my oasto, and bocamo a Christian ; but ho is a learned 
and thoroughly slucero man, and people boro honour him.' This 
said much for both Hindoo and Christian. Nor do X think such 
eases so raro as ])Coplo at homo or abroad are apt to imagine. 
It is, no doubt, greatly^ to bo desired, that we had many more such 
men — ^liundrods, or even thousands, instead of a few do;5on or so ; 
but tho diflicuHios are at present great, not only in finding the 
right kind of men, but, when found, in supporting thorn whore as 
yet no congregations exist, and in inducing thorn to be the sub- 
ordinates of foreign missionarios with comparatively small salaries, 
when so many hotter paid and more indopoudont positions can be 
found in other doparimonts of labour. For while thoro are many 
cases of unselfish and clisintorosied labour among native pastors, 
yet tho demands of others for ‘pay and power’ make tho question 
of native pastors in towns ombarraRHiug at times to tho home 
Churches* But, in spite of those difricultios, good men have boon 
and are being ordained, and wo can at present see no more likely 
source of obtaining them, for tho cities at loast, than by our mis 
sionary educational institutions. Before closing this part of my 
subject and proceeding to oiTor a few xmictical suggostions as to 
present duties with rofuronce to our Missions, permit mo to repeat a 
conviction which I statod at our great missionary mooting at Cal- 
cutta as to our keeping sioa<lily before tho mind of tho Ohurchos 
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at homo and abroad tho vast importance of a native Church being 
organixod in India. 3^y a native Oburcli I do not certainly lueiia 
— what, in present circumstancoH, wo thankfully accept — native 
Churches in occlosinstical connection with the diilbrent Kuropoan 
and American missions. It surely cannot bo dcsirod by any 
intelligent Christian. I might use stronger language, and assert 
that it ought not to bo tolerated by any roasouablo mao, unless 
proved to be unavoidable, that our several Churches should re- 
produce, in order to perpetuate in tho new world of a Oliristiau- 
ized India, those forms and symbids which in tho old world have 
become marks, not of our union as Christians, but of our disunion 
as sects. We may not, indeed, bo rosponsihlo for these divisions 
in the Church which have come down to us from tho past. We 
did not make them, nor can we now, perhaps, unmake them. Wo 
£nd ourselves born into some one of them, and so we accept of it, 
and make the most of it as the best we can got in the wliolc 
ciroumstanoes in which we are placed. But must we establish 
these different organizations in India ? Is oach part to bo made 
to represent the whole ? Is the grand army to remain broken up 
into separate divisions, oach to recruit to its own standard, and to 
invite the Hindoos to wear our iospoctiv(3 nuiforms, adopt otir 
respective Shibboleths, learn and repeat our lospt^ctivo wtir critis, 
and even make caste marks of our wounds and hc}U'‘s, which to us 
are but the sad memeutoos of old battles ? Or, to drop all nuda- 
phors, shall Christian converts in India be necessarily grouped 
and stereotyped into Episcopal Churohos, Prosbytoriau Ciutndios, 
Lutheran Churches, Methodist Churches, Ha])tiHt Ohurchos, oi 
Indepondent Churches, and adopt iis their respective creeds the 
Confession of Faith, the Thirty-iiino Arthdos, or houu\ other 
formula approved of by our forofathoi's, and tho st'parutiug sign 
of some British or American sect ? Wliotlmr any Church stiriously 
entertains this design I know not, though L hUHi>eet it of soiuo, 
and I fool assured that it will 1>o realised in pa)‘h as couvorHioim 
increase by moans of foreign laiHsions, and ho at last iKU’pctuaUul, 
unless it is now caridully guarded against by ovtiry opportunity 
being watched and taken advantage of to propagate a diilbrent 
idea, and to roar up an ind<jpeu(leiit and nll-iiudusiva native Indian 
Church. By such a Church I moan one which sliall he organi/ed 
and governed by the natives ihoinHtdviis, as far as possiide, inde- 
pendently of us. Wo could of course claim, as CUiristians and 
follow BubjoctH, to be rocugnised as bredhron, ari<l to he received 
among its mombors, or, If it should bo pleiiHo both parlies, servo 
among its ministers, and rejoice always to ho its Iswt frimids and 
generous supporters. In all this we wouhl only have iliein tc 
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do to us as we should feel bound to do to them. Such a Church 
might, as tauglit by experience, mould its outward form of govern- 
ment and worship according to its inner wants and outward cireum- 
stancoR, guided by history and by the teaching and spirit of Christ- 
ianity, Its creed — for no Chiistian society can exist without some 
known and professed beliefs — ^would include those truths which 
had been confessed by the Catholic Church of Christ since the 
first ; and, as necessary to its very existence as a Church it would 
recognise the suju'cme authority of Jesus Christ and His apostles. 
It would also have, like the whole Church, its Lord*s-day for public 
worship, and the Sacraments of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, 
Thus might a now temple be roared on the plains of India unlike 
perhaps any to bo soon in our western lands, yet with all our 
goodly stones built up in its fabric, and with all our spiritual 
worship within its walls of the one living and true God, Father, 
Bon and Holy Spirit. A Church like this would, from its very 
nationality, attract many a man who does not wish to be ranked 
among the adherents of Mission Churches, It would dispose, 
also, of many diiliculties insoparahlo from our position, whether 
regarding baptism or the selection and support of a native ministry. 
An<l> finally, it would give ample scope, for many a year to come, 
for all the aid and efibrts which our homo Churches and Missionaries 
could afford by schools and colleges, personal labour, and also by 
money coutrlbutioiiK, to establish, strengthen, and extend it. 

Moreover, it scorns to mo that India aflbrds varied and remark- 
able eloinents for contributing many varied gifts and talents to 
such a Ohur<‘/h as this. The simple peasant and scholarly pundit, 
the s]) 0 culative mystic or self-torturing devotee, the peaceful Bouth- 
man and the manly North-man; the weak Hindoo who clings to 
others of his caste for strength, and the strong aborigines who love 
their individuality and iudopoudonoo ; — one and all possess a 
power which could find its place of rest and blessing in the faith 
of Christ and in fellowship with one another through ICim. Tho 
incarnate but unsoen Christ, tho Divine yet human brother, would 
dethrone every idol ; God’s word bo substituted for the Puranas ; 
Christian brotherhood for casto ; and the i)oaco of God, instead of 
these and every weary rite and <impty coroinony, would satisfy the 
heart, Buch is my ideal, which 1 hope and boliovo will one day 
become real in India. Tho day, indeed, seems to bo far oil* when 
< the Church of India,’ worthy of tho country, shall occupy its 
place within what may then bo the Christendom of tho world. A 
period of chaos may inter vo no ore it is created ; and after that, 
how many days full of change and of strange revolutions, with 
their ‘ovonings’ and * mornings,’ may succeed, ore it enjoys a 
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Sabbath rest of holinoRS and poaco ! Tint yoL that Chnrch intiHt bo, 
if India is over to bocomo or a nation in any iruo sonso of the 
word. Foi’ xuiion, Htronj^th, and real pro/^nu'SH caii luivt^r h(ni(‘o- 
forth in this \vorld’s history either result from or coalosro with 
Mohammedanism or Jlindooism, far Jesswitli the cold and heartless 
abstractions of an atlioistic philosophy. JJonoo Wn^disli f^ovoru- 
tnent, by physical force and moral power, inust, with a lirm and 
unswerving grasp, hold the broken fragmmits of the Jiidian luces 
together, until tlioy are united from ■within hy (Jliristianity iiito a 
living organism, which can then, and thou only, dispense with the 
force without. Tho wild olive must he grafted into the * root and 
fatness’ of tho good olivo-tioo of tho Church of Christ; and while 
tho living union is being formed, and until tho living sap hegins to 
flow from tho root to ovory branch, English power must iirnily hind 
and hold tho parts together. Our hopes of an Indian nation are 
bound up with our hopes of an Indian Church ; and it is a high 
privilege for us to be able to help on this consummation. The West 
thus gives back to tho East tho richos which it has from the East ro* 
oeivod, to bo returned again, I doubt not, with interest to ourselves. 

But when shall there*bo a resurrection in this great valh^y of 
death? When shall these dry bones livo ? Lord, 4’liou knowtjst, 
with whom one day is as a ihousand years, ami a thonsund years 
as one day 1 Let us have faith and patience. Tlnu-e may at 
first be but a noiso and a shaking, and thou the bones of the f)oor 
broken-up and disjointed skolotons of humanity may o.oim 
together, and after a while sinews and flesh may covtu* tlnnu, and 
yet no breath bo in them 1 But those pro])ai’atory pr(>c<‘HH{‘H arc 
not in vain. A rosnrroction-day of life and power will dawn in 
tho fulness of tirao, and tho Lord of Info will miso up projjhc'ts, 
it may be from among the people of hulia, who will meekly and 
obediently prophesy as tho Lord commands them ; and tlu‘n the 
glorious result will bo witiicssod from heaven and <*arih which we 
havoall prayed and laboured and hmged for; the Spirit of lafe 
will como, and llioso dead l>odi(*s will live and stand <»u Uitdr feet 
an exceeding groat army I ‘L bolield, and lo, a great multitmlo, 
which no man could numlier, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood ladoro tho throne, ami hoftn'o tlieirfunh, 
clothed with white rohes, and palms in their hands; and cried 
witli a loud voice, saying, Salvathni to our <h»<l whicli siUelh upon 
tho throiio, and unto the Lamb.’ ‘Amen: Bh^ssing, and ghjry* 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, ami 
might, bo unto our Cod for over and over. Amen#’ 
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